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THE FOREIGN POLIOY OF LORD ROSEBERY.—1 


Government of the day holds office on a renewed mandate by 
@-large majority. Yet it is a Government on sufferance. 

More than half the country votes for it, but hardly anybody believes 
in it. Nowhere has it more unsparing critics than among its own 
supporters. Its candid friends are many; it has none that are 
e‘sugar-candied.” The present Viceroy of India, on a famous 
occasion, prophesied all sorts of sweet things of himself and his then 
colleagues. But that was six years ago, and a repetition of Lord 
Curzon’s eulogy to-day can excite nothing but a smile. When Lor 
Salisbury spoke, we were told, the world shook. “ Already in many 
“ different parts of the world we had evidence of the salutary change. 
“When matters, after dragging along under one Government, found 
“a speedy solution under another; when crises impending under one 
“Government disappeared when another entered office—the irre- 
“ sistible conclusion was that a different impression had been formed 
“abroad of the calibre of the new Government.” Ministers them- 
selves soon abandoned this lofty strain, as crisis succeeded crisis, and 
failure followed failure. In the Near East, Lord Salisbury spoke, 
but even the Sultan did not tremble. In the Far East, the calibre 
of the Government was shown by the withdrawal of Her Majesty’s 
ships from Port Arthur. In other parts of the world: solutions were 
found of pending difficulties, but only at the price of large con- 
cessions. These may have been “graceful,” but the recipients were 
not grateful. On the contrary, Ministers tell us that never was 
Great Britain more cordially detested and distrusted. In South 
Africa “the calibre of the new Government” made no impression on 
Mr. Kruger. We are still engaged in a war which may or may not 
whave been necessary. It was avowedly not foreseen, and obviously 
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it has been mismanaged. These are not partisan observations. They 
are the commonplaces of the journals, magazines an 
parties. Nevertheless, the discredited administration of Lord Sadis- 
bury remains securely in office. The reason is simple. The belief 
has impressed itself upon men’s minds that there is “no alternative 
“ Government,” and that it is better to bear the ills we have than 
to others that we know not of. This may be 80. It is not withjn 
scope of this paper to discuss present phases or future possibilities of 
politics. Our object is to revive a chapter of the past. It is a very 
near past, and yet it seems long, long ago. It requires some serious 
effort to remember in these days of storm and stress, in these years of 
crisis, that there was once a time when the Empire was at peace, and 
yet no large concessions were found necessary; when the interests 
and the honour of the country were efficiently maintained, and yet 
the householder could come down to his breakfast without expecting 
to read either of war or of rumours pf war. Those were the years 
when the foreign policy of the country was in the hands of Lord 


Rosebery. 


the 


I. ’ 


Lord Rosebery entered upon the duties of Foreign Secretary on 
Tebruary Gth, 1886. He went out with the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Third Administration, on August 3rd. The chronicle of those six 
months in the political records of the year is significantly short.” 
“ Foreign affairs,” we read, “ were the subject of few-questions and 
“Tittle debate in either House.” But this happy freedom from acute 
crisis or controversial polemics was not caused by any slack season 
in foreign affairs. Lord Rosebery did not find himself living in a 
“summer of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious earth, and oarless 
“sea.” On the contrary, he was confronted with several difficult and 
and he worked at the affairs of his office with 
unremitting diligence. “The eight hours,” he said on one occasion, 
“ which some persons regard as a maximum of toil, seems to those who 
“occupy the position of Foreign Secretary a dim and distant and 
“ golden vision.” If we double the eight, we shall not be far wrong 
in the case of Lord Rosebery’s work at this period. He was new to 
it, and he correctly appreciated from the first the supreme necessity 
in the most serious affairs of the Empire of promptitude and despatch. 
It is said, in a popular account of Lord Rosebery, that his first action 
on entering the Foreign Office was to, send for Sir Edward Hertslet, 
the chief of the Treaty Department, and to ask, “What is a 
“protocol P” This is “common form” in studies of new Ministers. 
The tale recalls the better and better-known one of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, on entering the Treasury, is said to have asked what 


dangerous questions, 


d reviews of both: ` 


Pad 


“ those little dots” meant, and to have received from the Permanent -e, 
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Secretary his first lesson in decimals. Lord Rosebery, though new 
to the routine work at the Foreign Office, was no novice in foreign 
` affairs. He had for many years taken a keen interest in the Eastern 
Question, and unlike Lord Salisbury he had never “ put his money 
© ~r the wrong horse.” In May 15th, 1877, he raised a debate in the 
Hotise, of Lords on the Tripartite Treaty, and laid down the 
sound doctrine that “no Government in this country could 
“induce us to engage in war in support of the Ottoman 
“Empire.” His close- association with Mr. Gladstone in the 
campaign against Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy is remem- 
bered iby everybody. He had alao identified himself prominently, as 
Chairman of the “ Greek Committee” in 1880, with the aspirations 
of that country. This interest in the Eastern Question had prepared 
Lord Rosebery for some of the most difficult questions with which, as 
Forefgn Secretary, he waa first called on to deal. He was confronted 
also with a question closely concerning the Colonies, and here again 
Lord Rosepery was well equipped. In the winter of 1883-4 he had 
been “round:the world,” and personal contact with the British 
communities beyond the seas had quickened his faith in the 
destinie8 of Imperial Britain. He confessed at Melbourne (January 
9th, 1884), to “a passion to lend whatever aid he could to the pre- 
“servation of the union of the Empire.”* The new Foreign Secretary 
had a further advantage in personal acquaintance with some of the 
mst powerful of European diplomatista. He was on specially 
friendly terms with the Bismarcks, and the Prince’s entourage had 
a high opinion (as readers of Busch’s vivacious pages are aware) of 
Lord Résebery’s “mesmerizing” skillt His appointment to the 
` Foreign Office in 1886 was, therefore, well received, and awakened high 
expectations. Matthew Arnold expressed the general feeling when he 
said, in a magazine article of the time, “ Lord Rosebery, with his 
“freshness, spirit, and intelligence, one cannot but with pleasure see 
“at the Foreign Office.” Before he left the Office, he had given good 
proof that he carried also “heavy metal.” The chronicler quoted 
above remarked that “Lord Rosebery displayed firmness and 
“sagacity, which won for him applause on all sides.” In one 
-_. respect, he enjoyed during his first tenure at the Foreign Office better 
`. fortune than was afterwards to be his lot. His principal colleagues 
were absorbed in the Home Rule Bill, and the Foreign Secretary had 
a free hand. ;- .- i f 


.* Is is interesting to note in the game speech that Lord Rosebery ioted co-operation 
between the Colonits and mother-country in military matters. . John Morley was at 
the same time comme ue bimselt to the prediction that a serious war would be the signal 
for the disruption of the Empire. > - . 


t ‘ Rosebery,’? we read, ‘was very sharp, 90 that the result was disadvantageous to us.” 
We do not know if Count yon Bulow keeps a Busch. Perhaps he is too good a man to need 
Oe. But if thera should ever be a Busch’s “ Bulow,” it be interesting to see what is 
` his opinion of Lord Salisbury. 2 
aR 
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Foreign affairs do not stand still even for Ireland, and Bord 
Rosebery, on entering upon office, found the state of Eastern Europe 


as disturbed as Ireland itself. Revolution there had been; prepara-, 


tions for war were busily going on, and at any momenj & 


general conflagration might have burst out. When* Lord ` 


Rosebery left office the Eastern spectre had for the time 
been laid. He had steered successfully among a great many 
volcanoes in that region, and British policy, undef his 
guidance, had played a principal part at once in extending 
the boundaries of freedom and in preserving the general peace. It 
will be remembered that in September, 1885, the Government of 
Eastern Roumelia (till then an autonomous province of Turkey) had 
been overthrown, the Governor deposed, and the union of, the 
province with Bulgaria proclaimed. This proceeding irritated 
Russia, who was no longer enamoured of a big Bulgaria; directly 
challenged the Sultan; and set up among the other small Eastern 
states a dangerous demand for “compensation.” Servia soon after- 
wards attacked Bulgaria, and was badly beaten. Shé did ngt, how- 
ever, abandon her hopes of aggrandisement from some future mélée. 
Greece meanwhile had armed, and Turkey followed suit. If Greece 
had attacked Turkey, Servia would no doubt have joined. The Great 
Powers more immediately concerned would have secured peace and 
order in their own way. Austria might have absorbed Servia; 
Russia, Bulgaria. Turkey would undoubtedly (as after events were 
to show) have defended herself successfully against Greece, who 


- 


would have been left to pay the penalty for her rashness. Great. 


Britain was her historic friend, but she could hardly be expected to 
go to war with Russia or with Austria, or with both, in order to 
restore a status guo disturbed by Greece. In these conditions the 
course marked out for a friend of Greece and a friend of peace (and 


Lerd Rosebery was both) was clear. It was to obtain as soon as* 


` possible a regularisation of the position in Bulgaria, and at the 
same time to prevent Greece from commencing hostilities. This, 
then, was the task to which Lord Rosebery set himself. His pre- 
decessor, Lord Salisbury, had already begun to work on the same 
lines, but had gone out of office before the situation had assumed its 
gravest features. It was a case in which dawdling and delay were 
impossible, for Turkey had recruited a large army, principally from 
Asia Minor, and, for a wonder, was paying it in ready money. It 


- was impossible, in consequence of the threatening attitude of Greece,. 


to expect the Sultan to hold back indefinitely. On the side of 
Greece war-fever was at its height, and M. Delyannis, with a large 
majority behind him, showed little disposition to yield to the per- 
suasion of the Powers. Greece end Servia had already replied to an 
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Identic Note from the Powers refusing to disarm (Jan. 18th). 
Seryia, it was certain, would not attack unless Greece did so too. The 


coercion of Greece was thus the policy which the situation demanded. 
Lord Rosebery perceived the necessity clearly, and carried out the 


~ spolicy unflinchingly. The first step taken by the Powers had been 


in the nature of a naval demonstration, accompanied by a Collective 
Note (Jan. 28rd), stating that “considering the absence of any 
“legitimate motive for a war on the part of Greece against Turkey, 
“as well as the injury such a war must cause to pacific interests, and 
“specially to the commerce of other nations, no naval attack by 
“reece against Turkey can be permitted.” This threat, which in 
any case left the situation on land untouched, failed of its effect. 
Greece replied (Jan. 26th) that “to submit to the menaces of Europe 
“would be to compromise her liberty.” On Jan. 29th the combined 
fleet® of the Powers assembled, accordingly, at Suda Bay. This was 
the position of affairs when Lord Rosebery entered upon his duties at 
the Foreign Office. If the Greek Ministry hoped that the change of 
Gavernment in this country would produce a change of foreign policy, 
it was undeceived, for Lord Rosebery at once intimated that he would 
follow Lord Salisbury’s line. He did something more. He fol- 
lowed it to ita logical conclusion, and with vigour. Greece was no 
doubt relying on divisions among the Powers, and counting on 
Russian support. Ata critical moment Lord Rosebery, as the leader 
of the Concert for the coercion of Greece, encountered a disappoint- 
ment and Greece an encouragement. At the end of March the Greek 
Chamber was on the eve of re-assembling. The moment was chosen 
by Russia to withdraw her ships from Suda Bay. The effect of this 
move could only be to egg Greece on, and if war had broken out in 
the East the blame would have been easy to apportion. 
Diplomacy is-an art with many threads, and to produce an effect at 
any one point it is often necessary to go far afield. The coolness 
_ of Russia towards the Concert at the moment with which we are now 
concerned, was due to two things wherein she believed she had a 
grievance against this country. Lord Rosebery, like a good man of 
business, set himself to smooth over these points. The Afghan 
Frontier Commission was now at work, and there was a difficulty 
about a few miles of pasturage which were of no essential concern to 
anybody. Lord Rosebery sent instructions to the British Com- 
missioners which facilitated an arrangement. Another and more 
serious question still outstanding was the Bulgarian situation to 
which we have already referred. The principle of recognising the 
union of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria had already been accepted 
by the Powers. But the terms on which Prince Alexander was to 
be entrusted with the joint government were not settled. Russia 
appears to have thought that Great Britain was encouraging the 
Prince to demand an appointment for life, instead of five years. 
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The suspicion was unfounded. Lord Rosebery was not infected with 
a disease which for a-time is believed to have taken: hold of his 
successor. He was not a victim of “Battenbergism.” The Only 
real hitch was caused, as hitches in the Eastern Question often are 
caused, by the dilatoriness of the Sultan. At last, on April 6th, 1886,- z 
the Sultan issued a firman settling the government of Bulgariæ on 
the lines desired (or approved) by the Powers. ° 

On April 2nd, Lord Rosebery was able to announce in the House 
of Lords that the Russian fleet had been ordered back; it had only 
left, the official explanation was, for the purpose of re-victualling. 
The Greek Chamber met on April 4th, and, after a long debate, the 
militant policy of M. Delyannis was approved (April 11th). A 
further Note from the Powers met with no better reception than its 
predecessor (April 16), and some days later M. Delyannis made a very 
warlike speech to a deputation at Athens (April 28th). It was elear 
that, if peace was to be preserved, strong measures were wanted. Lord 
Rosebery had been preparing them. On April 26th an ultimatum was 
presented to Greece, and was backed up by the arrival of*the alljed 
squadron off the Piræus. The ultimatum invited the Greek 
Cabinet “to place its land and sea forces on a peace footing as 
“promptly as possible, and to give the Powers the assurance, in 
“the course of a week from the date of the present declaration, that 
“orders have been promulgated to that effect.” Greece at this stage 
endeavoured to play off France (as before she had, perhaps, hoped to 
play off Russia) against the other Powers, and replied to the Collective 
Note by some vague assurances given to the French Government 
separately. This reply of the Greek Government was not considered 
satisfactory. The test of the sufficiency of the Greek answer, said 
Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons (May 6th) was this :— 
“Are they assurances on the strength of which we can properly 
“expect Turkey to discontinue her costly preparations? Should the 
“answer to the new Note not be satisfactory, steps will at once be , 
“taken of a nature which will, in the judgment of the Powers, tend 
“to secure the great object we all have in view.” The nature of these 
steps was made obvious when, on May 10th, in conformity with a pro- 
posal made by Lord Rosebery and accepted by the Powers, the Greek 
ports were blockaded by the allied fleets. M. Delyannis thereupon 
resigned. The Ohamber was convoked, and on May 21st M. Tricoupis 
became Premier. On May 24th, orders were given to the Greck 
troops to withdraw from the frontier, and a decree of disarmament was 
promulgated. By June 7th the Greek forces had been reduced to their 
peace footing, and the blockade was raised. The Greek crisis was 
thus at an end, and the peace of Europe was secured—thanks in no 
small measure to the sagacity and firmness of Lord Rosebery. He 
had succeeded in preserving the concert of Europe. He had taken 
the lead in its deliberations. He had helped to bring about an 
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understanding between Prince Alexander and the Sultan, and to 
make it easier for Russia to accept the situation. He had thus laid 
the Eastern spectre for a while, and had saved Greece from herself. 
It was as an old and tried friend of Greece that Lord Rosebery acted. 
’ He put the point very well in his general dispatch on the subject, dated 
May 6th. He began by recalling the sympathy for Greece, and 
interest in her welfare, which have constantly been felt in this 
country, and which have found their expression in the policy pursued 
by successive administrations. He recounted the long and arduous 
negotiations which terminated in the acquisition in 1881 by the 
Hellenic Kingdom of the rich province of Thessaly. Passing to the 
Bulgarian revolution and the Servo-Bulgarian war, Lord Rosebery 
described the efforts of the Powers to preserve peace and to advance 
the interests of the Eastern populations : — 


a 
It is unnecessary (he continued) to examine here whether the close 


relations between the province of Eastern Roumelia and the Princi- 

palijy of Bulgaria can be deemed indirectly antagonistic to designs of 

° Greek aggrandisement in the distant future; but Her Majesty's 

Government entirely deny that the new arrangement cam be held to 

ipvolve any danger to the security of Greece herself, or to the pro- 

sperity of the other populations of Hellenic race. But if such a 

“danger existed, the policy which Greece has pursued is certainly not 

of a nature to avert it. Her natural condition demands a long period 

of peace, devoted to the development of her resources and tho con- 

° solidation of her institutions. By displaying in the East the spectacle 

of a well-ordered State pursuing the path of material and constitutional 

progress, with light taxation and diminishing debt, she would have 

attracted the active sympathy of the Powers, ever ready to welcome 

any promise of stability and order in that region. But her course 

on this occasion has encouraged her enemies and disheartened her 

friends. In a paroxysm of irritation at the possible enlargement of 

a neighbouring and friendly Christian State, she haa rushed to arms, 

and made hersslf not the calming and exemplary, but the menacing, 
element in the condition of the East. 


Eleven years later, Greece was to commit the same mistake as that 
from which she was saved in 1886. Lord Salisbury, to whom, it 
appears, there is no alternative, lacked either the fortune or the 
resolution to repeat Lord Rosebery’s success.* : 


III. 


- We have seen with what keen interest in Imperial questions Lord 
Rosebery returned from his visit to Australia in 1884. He had no\ 
been many weeks at the Foreign Office in 1886 before a question was 
presented to him which caused great excitement in Australasia. To 
Australasia, as we may before long be once more reminded, the 
Pacific Question is one of burning interest. If all British statesmen 


* The bistory of the Greek crisis is contained in four Parliamentary Papas of 1886. 
O 4781, C 4782, Greece No, ID., and © 4766, 
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had possessed personal knowledge of Australian questions, and lively 
interest in them, the complications which have before now arisen, and 
may arise again, with foreign Powers in the Pacific would in all 
probability have been prevented. As it is, in the Pacific Islands, as 
in other parts of the world, Europe finds itself reproduced with alb its ° 
international jealousies. The islands have also been used (and Here 
it is not Great Britain who has any right to give herself airs) a3 
dumping-grounds for European refuse. From both of these points 
of view Australasia is keenly interested in -the Pacific Question. 
The excitement, therefore, was very great when, in the early part of 
1886, French designs upon the New Hebrides were disclosed. These 
designs were in the first instance open and avowed. The French 
Government proposed to Great Britain that France should take 
possession of the New Hebrides, giving in return a guarantee that 
she would send no more recidivists (confirmed criminals) to any of the 
islands of the Pacific. There was something to be said in favour of 
this proposal, especially as the understanding was also to include an 
engagement to agree with us as to Pacific matters generally, and.to 
protect all missions. It is said further* that Germany would also 
have agreed to come under an engagement not to transport caiminals 
to any future possessions of hers in the Pacific, and that the Germans 
would have sold the Hamburg land-interests in Samoa to Australian 
purchasers. If the future of Samoa could have been foreseen, and 
Lord Salisbury’s ultimate treatment of that question, the opportunity 
of 1886 might perhaps have been accepted by the colonies. As it 
was, there was a division of opinion. New Zealand was as anxious 
as anybody else for British supremacy in the Pacific, but she at- 
tached the greater importance to freeing the Pacific from the convict 
curse. New South Wales took, less decidedly, a similar view; but in 
Australia generally, and especially in Victoria, the proposed French 
annexation in the New Hebrides aroused the strongest feelings of 
angry alarm, Sir Qraham Barry, the foremost Statesman in | 
Victoria, was appointed Agent-General, and he came straight from a 
meeting of the Australian Federal Council, which. had made it its 
first business to protest against the proposed annexation. He was 
fortified on his way by public meetings at Melbourne. “It should 
“be the duty of Mr. Berry,” they said, “to resist by every means in 
“his power any attempt on the part of a foreign Power to annex any 
“of the Pacific Islands.” “It would be the proudest hour in his 
“life,” he said, in reply, “if he could send a despatch saying the 
“New Hebrides have been saved from France.” That he was able 
to do so was due to the sympathetic vigilance and determination of 
Lord Rosebery. The British Government had agreed to consider the 
French proposal on three conditions: (1) That it provided full protec- 


* The authority for this statement about Germany is Sir Charles Dilke’s “ Problems of 
“ Greater Britain,” Vol. I., p. 484. 
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tion and freedom for religion and for trade in the New Hebrides; (2) 
that it was accompanied by the cession of the island of Rapa (which 
New Zealand would have administered); and (3) that the opinion of 
the Australian colonies should first be obtained. Their opinion, as 
we have seen, was against the islands passing into the hands of 
France on any consideration. Lord Rosebery, in his despatch to the 
French Government, while recognising its conciliatory disposition, 
stated that in view of the colonial interests involved, “ Her Majesty’s 
“ Goyernment is unable to consent to any departure from the present 
“understanding between Great Britain and France, by which the 
“two countries are bound to respect the independence of the. New 
“Hebrides.” The conciliatory disposition of the French Govern- 
ment was not, however, inconsistent with measures of a different 
kind by French agents on the spot. On June Ist two men-of-war 
from New Caledonia reached the New Hebrides, with a landing force 
of 200 infantry and 60 artillery. Military posts were established at 
Port Havannah and Port Sandwich, and the French flag was hoisted. 
Iixplanafions were at once asked for at Paris, and the French 
Government assured Lord Rosebery that the expedition had no poli- 
tical significance, that its sole object was to protect French subjects, 
that there was no intention to occupy the islands. The explanations 
failed to reassure public opinion in Australia. The reported murder 
of French subjects recalled the performances of the convenient 
Kroumirs, by whose aid M. Roustan absorbed Tunis. It was weli- 
known that the “Society of the New Hebrides,” a French company 
formed at Noumea, had been working strenuously for years past to 
secure possession of the islands, and were determined to force, if 
possible, the hand of the home Government. If Lord Rosebery had 
been less alert they might have succeeded. But he was not alto- 
gether satisfied by the explanations, especially as it was found that 
the expedition from New Caledonia had building material and stores 
with it. The French Government had not, it was stated, authorised 
the expedition. Lord Rosebery was too adroit a diplomatist not to 
accept the assurance. He contented himself with the reflection that 
the Governor of New Caledonia appeared to have a curious idea of 
his duty in despatching a military expedition, provided with building 
materials, but not with any authority from his Government. Lord 
Rosebery thought that so enterprising a man had better be watched; 
he immediately sent two British men-of-war-to the scene, and there 
they remained. At the beginning of August Lord Rosebery’s tenure 
of office was over. The subsequent history of the New Hebrides 
question does not directly concern us. We need only say that Lord 
Iddesleigh and Lord Salisbury had to deal with it, which is another 
way of saying that it dragged. It was not till November, 1887, that 
an agreement was arrived at vesting the protection of persons and 
property in the New Hebrides in a mixed commission of naval officers 
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belonging to the French and British naval stationa in the Pacifc. 
That the attempt of the French to rush the islands was- defeated gwas 
due to the firmness and promptitude of Lord Rosebery.* 


Iv. à 
One other matter of major importance fell to Lord. Rosebery to 
deal with during his first tenure of the Foreign Office. He had, as 
. we have seen, striven not unsuccessfully to cultivate good relations 
with Russia. But he was not prepared to carry complaisance beyond 
any point which he considered vital to British interests or credit. 
At the beginning of July, the Emperor of Russia abruptly announced 
his determination to cancel the 69th Article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
constituting Batoum a Free Port. The justification alleged by M. 
Giers for this action was that, as the promise to make Batoum agfree 
port had been a spontaneous declaration of the Emperor’s, it had no 
binding force. The explanation was hardly complimentary to the 
Emperor, and Lord Rosebery refused to accept it. His protest topk 
the form of two despatches, dated July 3rd and July 13th respectively 
(in a Blue-book of 1886, O. 4857). A few passages are worth citing 
to show how strongly Lord Rosebery put his point. “I told His 
“ Excellency,” he writes to the British Ambassador, in describing an 
interview with M. de Staal, “that, in my opinion, the matter, though 
“it did not concern this country alone, but affected all the Powers 
“signatory of the Treaty of Berlin, was most grave. The gravity 
“ consisted mainly in this, that Russia, of her own motion and without 
“ consulting the other Signatory Powers, had declared null one of the 
“ principal stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin, and one which had 
“been taken as a set-off against the relinquishment of claims which 
“were considered essential by the British representatives at the Con- 
“ gress.” The other Signatory Powers, it should here be stated, did 
not actively support Lord Rosebery. France threw herself into the .. 
arms of Russia. Austria and Germany, having no desire’to embroil“ 
themselves with their formidable Eastern neighbour, were content 
to shrug their shoulders, though it is safe to say that the Austrian 
Government privately concurred in the British view. The fact that 
he was likely to be alone in his protest did not deter Lord Rosebery 
from returning to the charge. In a second despatch, he pointed out 
that Her Majesty's Government had little or no material interest in 
the question. British trade at Batou was very small. But he 
added :— = 
One direct, supreme and perpetual interest, however, is at stake in 
this transaction—that of the binding force and sanctity of inter- 
national engagements. Great Britain is ready at all times and in all 


* Ministerial statements on the subject of the New Hebrides will be found in tke 
Parliamentary Debates of Feb. 22, and June 10, 17, 18, and 21, 1886, 
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seasons to uphold that principle, and she cannot palter with it in the 
present instance. ‘ 
¢ ~ Her Majesty’s Government cannot, therefore, consent to recognise or 
associate themselves in any shape or form with this proceeding of the 
Russian Government. -They are compelled to place on record their 
e view than it constitutes a violation of the Treaty of Berlin, un- 
e sanctioned by the Signatory Powers, that it tends to make future 
Conventions of the kind difficult, if not impossible; and to cast doubt 
at least on those already concluded. 

Tt must be for the other Powers to judge how far they can 
. acquiesce in this breach of an international engagement. But in no 
caso can Her Majesty’s Government have any share in it. It must 

rest upon the sole responsibility of its authors. 


The other Powers, as we have seen, did nothing; the Gladstone 
Government immediately afterwards went out of office, and nothing 
moge happened. It was urged against Lord Rosebery that he had no 
business to arrogate to himself all the thunders of Sinai, especially as 
they were doomed to be but a brutum fulmen. What was the good, 
it was asked, of protesting unless you meant to fight? Lord Rosebery 
had an easy answer to such criticisms. It was not quite true to say 
that his protest represented nobody’s views but his own. Other 
Powers did not find it convenient to protest, but they did not all of 
them think a protest uncalled for. Great Britain had no material 
interest at stake in the affair, and Russia could have obtained 
fll, she wanted, equally, if she had chosen to consult the Powers 
baforehand. It was the principle of treaty obligations that Lord 
Rosebery felt bound to assert. If no protest is ever to be made 
which the Power protesting is not prepared to support by arms, then 
diplomacy would have little work to do, and armies a great deal. 
The case was conclusive, and Lord Rosebery, as Foreign Minister of 
a country which is the traditional guardian of treaty obligations, did 
well to lodge @ public protest against a clear violation of them. 
. There are protests which, delivered at the right time, are as effectual 
. as anything short of actual force can be. 


vV. 


The Foreign Secretary, said Mr. Bourke, in the House of Commons 
during the Session of 1886, “has used language wọrthy of the dignity 
“ of this country.” This is the testimony of a political opponent, and 
it will be endorsed, we think, by all readers of tlie foregoing record. 
Lord Rosebery used language worthy of the dignity of this country, 
and when occasion arose took the action required by its interests. 
Tt was not only, however, with questions of la haute politique that 
‘Lord Rosebery was concerned from February to August, 1886. Both 
he and Lord Salisbury have often reminded us that the Foreign 
Office in these days is more and more becoming a branch of the 
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Board of Trade. In this branch of its work, the Foreign Office was 
very busy during the period now under review. The most çon- 
siderable of Lord Rosebery’s successes in this sort was the Commercial 
Treaty with Spain (signed April 26th, 1886). In preceding years we 
had lost grasp of the growing trade of Spain, owing to the 
of her tariffs where British goods were concerned. The necessity* of 
making a new treaty was as important as the task was dificult. 
. Three or four British Governments in succession had failed to come 
_ to terms with the Ministry at Madrid. Lord Rosebery was „more 
fortunate. By the admission of the light wines of Spain into this 
country on somewhat easier terms, British goods were admitted into 
Spain on the same footing as those of the most-favoured nations, and 
the door was thus opened to a development of the Spanish trade.* 
` An International agreement on the subject of Trade Marks was also 
arrived at, and another which totally prohibited the sale of liquog on 
the fishing-grounds of the North Sea. Lord Rosebery’s tenure of the 
Foreign Office was also signalised by some useful attempts to make 
the Consular reports on commercial subjects more speedily accessible 
to the commercial community. 

We have now dealt in detail with the principal matters ewhich 
occupied Lord Rosebery’s attention during his first tenure of the 
Foreign Office. It is a good record. It shows that there was once 
“an alternative Government” which conducted the foreign and 
colonial policy of the Empire with credit and success. Therein, it 
must be confessed, the Third Gladstone Administration differed con- 
siderably from the Second. Foreign and colonial affairs during the 
years from 1881 to 1885 were managed neither with skill nor with 
success. Lord Rosebery’s term of office in 1886 showed that a 
Liberal Government no longer meant a policy of palsy everywhere 
except at home, and that there were Liberal statesmen as much in 
touch as any others with those national interests and instincts which 
demand a sagacious and resolute administration in foreign and 
colonial affairs. This was the great moral of Lord Rosebery’s 
Foreign Secretaryship in 1886. It explains the insistence with 
which he was called back to the office when Mr. Gladstone returned 
to power in 1892. The call was not immediately responded to. It 
was known that Lord Rosebery had not been well. It was sus- 
pected, and we imagine not without reason, that he was unwilling to 
enter the Administration except on certain terms. The use which he 
. made of his second tenure of the Foreign Office will be the subject 
of an historical survey in the next number of this Revrsw. 


* Despatches on the Spanish Treaty are to be found in the Blue Books, O 4734, © 4778, 
C 4859. cod Rotebery, a statement on the subject was made in the House of "Lords on 
May 10, 1886 
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"N a short article I endeavoured last month to draw attention to a 
curious similarity between our present military and financial 
position and that of France, and to show that in both countries, 

the limits of military expenditure having, with all deference to 
Sir Robert Giffen, been very nearly reached, it has become necessary 
to examine existing establishments with a view rather to discovering 
whether any reductions can be safely attempted than to devising 
additional outlets for expenditure. 

In the fellowing article it is my intention to endeavour to dispel 
certain illusions as to the reasons for what is affirmed by many to be 
the excessive cost of our army as compared with that of the great 
armies maintained by our continental neighbours. ` 

For many years it has been an axiom that the reason why our army 
cost so much more than those of our neighbours was that we sought 
for our recruits in the open labour market, while the ranks of the 
continental armies were filled with conscripts to whom only a very 
trifling pay had to be given. This was for long accepted as a per- 
fectly reasonable explanation of the high cost of our army; but of 
late it has become the fashion to minimise the effects of this very 
important difference in system and to endeavour to find the true 
reason of the great cost of our land forces, as compared with that of 
the very much larger armies maintained by France and Germany, 
in a system of administration which, it has been freely alleged, is 
wasteful and extravagant in the highest degree: In short, it is said, 
or perhaps I should say shouted, that we do not get value for our 
money-—a statement more than any other valculated to arouse sus- 
Picion and alarm in the mind of the average Englishman. It is 
doubtful, however, if much attention would have been paid to this 
outcry had it not been for the many unfortunate incidents which 
marked the early stages of the present war. These gave an opening 
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for an attack, not only upon our commanders in the field, but also 
upon the administrators of the War Office at home, and the assailants 
of both have lost no opportunity of piling up charges of evéry 
description, till the country has at last almost begun to regard all 
these charges as proved, amongst them that of the wasteful adminje- 
tration of public money, whick is the charge I propose to endeavour 
to meet in this article. ° 

But here I must protect myself from the assumption that I am 
about to prove that we do get value for our money in every respect. 
Unfortunately, it is hardly possible to make such an assertion; but 


-~ the reason of ‘our failure is rather because we spend too little than 


because we spend too much. That is to say, we have for many years 
followed the policy of losing the ship for want of a pennyworth of 
tar, and have failed to give our officers and men full opportunities to - 
-perfect themselves in their calling because we have grudged jhe 
expenditure on practice ammunition, on manœuvres, and on other 
exercises necessary to efficiency. But so far as we have gone we have 
not wasted our money, and the sole reason for the very high cost of 
our army, as compared for instance with that of Germany, is that we 
have to induce our-recruits to enter the service by the offer noj only 
of high pay, as compared’ with the pay of the German soldier, but of 
a standard of comforé in barracks far higher than that reached in the 
quarters of the German soldier. In short, our soldier is not only 
better paid, but he is also far better fed, better clothed ‘and better, 
housed, and has provision made for his comfort and amusement of 
which the German military authorities never dreem—all things 
which cost much money. ‘ 

But there is also another important factor in considering this 
question, which I have never yet seen sufficiently regarded; I allude 
to the difference in the purchasing power of money in Germany, and 

. also in France, and in the United Kingdom. In reckoning up the 
eost of the French and German soldier and comparing it with that 
of the British private, it is usual to turn French or German money 
into English at the current rate of exchange, reckoning twenty-five 
francs or twenty marks as about the equivalent of the pound sterling. 
Here is the first great blunder, a blunder which has hitherto vitiated 
all calculations; for, as everyone who has lived much in either 
France or Germany knows, it is possible to buy more with twenty- 
five francs in France or twenty marks in Germany than even the 
most prudent economist can get for the English sovereign in this 

= eduntry. In short, the whole cost of living is much less on the 

. Continent than in England, though it is impossible to express the 
discrepancy in precise figures; and, consequently, when we read that 
the German infantry soldier receives 79.20 marks in the year as pay 
we must not jump to the conclusion that he is only paid an equivalent 
to a fraction under £4 in our money. With that 79.20 marks he 
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will be able to purchase very nearly as much as our soldier would 
be able to buy in England for £7, and in similar fashion the German 
Ware Office is able to buy with a million sterling as much as,our 
War Office would find itself compelled to pay upwards of a million 
and a half for. And in France it is very much the same. 

I flo not know whether any of my readers may have devoted any 
time tothe study of the army estimates of any European countries ; 
if so they will be able to realise the great difficulty of obtaining 
precise figures to give the expenditure on any particular object. 
The German Army Estimates are clearer and more exact than most, 
but even from these it is quite impossible to ascertain: the entire 
cost of the German Army in any one year, for the reason that certain 
services, in reality of a military nature—such as the purchase of 
land for the site of barracks—will not be found in the Army Esti- 
mates at all, but must be extracted with great difficulty from else- 
where’, moreover, the Germans have adopted the system of “ savings ” 
—a system recommended to us by Mr. Dawkins’ Committee—by 
which theis military authorities are enabled quietly to accumulate 
conkiderable cash reserves, which they can spend in any way they 
like without the items appearing in the estimates at all. And in 
France à similar system prevails. There the military authorities 
are permitted to sell War Department land and to apply the pro- 
ceeds to any military purpose they may desire, without any hint of 
the transaction being apparent in the estimates. 

However, for the purposes of this article, I have endeavoured to 
extract information on a few leading points from the German Army 
Estimates, in order to compare them with similar items in our own, 
a task in which I should most certainly have failed disastrously had 
I not been so fortunate as to have received the valuable assistance 
of one of the few British officers now serving who thoroughly under- 
stand the German Army system. 

The difficulty of making any comparison between the cost of 
dur army and that of Germany is increased by the -fact that the 
States of Prussia, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Saxony have different 
Army Estimates, so that to analyse closely the comparative cost 
it would be necessary to examine in detail four separate budgets, 
a labour which would probably be excessive, having regard to the 
results which would be obtained. Hence I have decided to confine 
my researches to the budget of Prussia, which may be fairly regarded 
as representative of the whole, as Prussia supplies seventeen out of 
the twenty-three army corps which go to make up the army of 
Germany. Moreover, the Prussian Army comes more under the 
supervision of the Kaiser, who, as is well known, takes the deepest 
personal interest in his army, and himself watches expenditure 
with no ordinary care. 

If we turn-to our Army Estimates for the current year we shall 


` 
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find that the numbers voted were 219,800 officers and men, exclusive 
of the extra troops for war services and-the troops on the establish- 
ment of the army in India, which are, as everyone knows, paig by 
the Indian Government. And we come here to one curious point 
about our army system, which is that a considerable proportion of 
the home army for which we have to pay is already practiedlly 
mortgaged to the Indian Government, and can hardly be considéred 
as available for general service except in times of stress and emergency 
like the present. But they have to be paid, housed, fed, and clothed 
by the British taxpayer; consequently we find here a source of 
expense from which our military establishment at home reaps no 
real or permanent benefit, except during the few years of their 
reserve service. This feature adds considerably to the cost of our 
army, indirectly, as it increases the number of recruits required 
annually, thus compelling us to keep increasing the inducements to 
enlist, and adds at the same time to the number of young soPdiers 
under training at home, thus increasing the cost of the medicai 
services and the annual waste of the army. This is ugavoidable, 
but it should not be lost sight of in a calculation of comparative cést. 
” The pay of these 219,800 officers and men amounts to £8,803,100, 
which works out roughly to a little over £40 per head. If ‘we turn 
to the Prussian Estimates, we shall find that the Prussian Army, 
on a peace footing, exclusive of the bodyguard and special troops— 
an insignificant number—contains 484,935 officers and men, whose 
pay amounts to 101,444,780 marks, exclusive of officers’ allowancés, 
which may be put at 20,000,000 marks. This brings the pay up 
to £6,072,239, or a little over £12 per head, which shows pretty 
clearly that the factor of pay alone is one of enormous importance 
in calculating the comparative cost of the two armies. 

If we now direct our attention to the question of the soldier’s food, 
we shall at once be struck by the fact that the German soldier receives 
no ration of meat, but, though given a free ration of bread daily 
from the military bakeries, is compelled to provide the whole of his 
meat and groceries for himself, a fund called the battalion messing 
fund being maintained for this purpose, consisting of daily stoppages 
from the small pay of the soldier supplemented by a daily breakfast 
allowance of less than a halfpenny (three pfennigs), and an allowance 
to compensate for the dearness of provisions which may be taken as 
about equal, on the average, to 1}d. This is only possible in an army 
maintained by compulsory service; our recruiting would soon fall off 
if we were to endeavour to introduce this part of the Prussian system. 
When we come to compare the actual expense difficulties arise, as 
in the German Estimates it is not possible to separate the cost of 
the food from that of the staff which administers the supply service, 
though the two are kept distinct in our estimates, in which, how- 
ever, it is impossible to discover how much is spent on the supply 
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staff, as distinguished from the transport staff, the two being lumped 
together under the charge for the Army Service Corps. I do not 
thifk, however, that it would be unfair io take the supply branch 
of the Army Service Corps as costing about half of the total sum 
taken for the corps, as a certain allowance must be made for the cost 
of transporting the bread and meat from the supply depôts to the 
troops.’ If we adopt this rough and ready mode of calculation we 
shall find that the cost of feeding our army of 219,800 men amounts 
to £5,429,500, or, roughly, £24 a head, as compared with the sum 
of £6,187, 684, the cost of providing for the administration of the 
food supply, plus the food itself, of the Prussian soldier. This works 
out to about £12 per head, or, roughly, half the British figure, but 
then we must bear in mind that the cost of living in Germany is very 

much less than it is here, and that the German Government ration is 
meagye in the extreme. Of course, I have not counted here the sum 
paid to the troops in our service as messing money; neither have I 
counted in the three halfpence which the Prussian soldier receives for 
the same purpose. Making allowance for the vastly superior quality 
of the British soldier’s ration, as compared with that of -his Prussian 
confrère, I do not think that we can find any signs ‘of wasteful 
administration here. 

If we turn to the question of clothing, we shall find that similar 
difficulties will arise in the way of making an exact comparison. 
In, our service the soldier is given his clothes ready to put on, trifling 
alterations being made free of cost to him by the regimental master 
tailor. Hence we can get at once the cost of clothing the army in one 
item. In Prussia this is managed in an absolutely different manner. 
There is in every German Army Corps a separate clothing department, 
managed usually by a committee of retired officers, which issues 
clothing to the troops belonging to the corps. Shirts and boots are 
issued- ready for wear, but other clothing is issued in the form of 
cloth, and has to be made up under regimental arrangements. To 
each commanding officer a certain annual allowance, the management 
of which he usually deputes to a regimental committee, is paid for 
the-purpose of ‘providing his unit with clothing, camp equipment 
and musical instruments, etc. The system is a curious one, and I 
cannot do better, in order to make it clear, than quote from the 
excellent handbook on the Germany Army compiled by Major 
Edmonds, R.E., of the Intelligence Division of the War Office- 
Major Edmonds says: 


Each corps has a Pimlicd or army clothing department of its own, 
managed by a committee of retired officers. From it cloth, shirts, 
and boots—which it purchases by contract—are drawn. The units 
practically buy of this department, as each commanding officer of a 
regiment, or its equivalent, has a.lump sum allotted to him for 
clothing, camp equipment, musical instruments, ete. The patterns 
are kept in this office, and there are machines for cutting up the 
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cloth. The section gives the' units every assistance it can. The 
tendency is to do less and less regimontally. In the management of 
the money allowed for the clothing and equipment of a regiment 
(or independent battalion) or brigade division, the commander is 
assisted by a regimental committee, consisting of a field officer, captain 
and subaltern. Any articles that the committee may require afe 
obtained through the clothing office or purchased direct, as suits «it. 
In war the clothing section continues to supply the units of amy corps 
with clothing and equipment, Arms and ammunition are in charge of 
combatant officers, assisted by regimental armourers. It should be 


noted that there is-no army corps ordnance store service. There isa. 


central ordnance with various factories. Each army corps has various 
expense depéts under charge of the units, all mobilisation stores are 


drawn from them, and the army corps ‘commander indents on the ' 


central stores in order to fill up, as he expends them. 


This outline of the German system will make it clear that it is in 


easy matter to make a fair comparison between the cost of clothing 
the British and the Prussian soldier. From our estimates it would 
appear that the cost in normal times of clothing our army of 219,800 
men is £1,613,630, in which is included the total cost of maintaining 
the clothing establishment at Pimlico, the cost of transporting the 
clothing to the troops, the sum paid to the troops by way of com- 
pensation for clothing not drawn, and a number of incidental expenses 
connected with the issue of clothing, its purchase from contractors, 
etc., etc. This works out so as to give the average cost of clothing 
the soldier as a shade over £7 a head, which strikes one as rather 
high, in view of the fact that the uniform of the cavalry soldier is stated 
in the Army Estimates to cost, on the average, £6 5a. 11d., and that of 
* the infantry soldier only £4 4s. 6d., a total in which is included the 
value of some articles which are only issued biennially, and of others 
which are not issued so frequently. It is possible that here thero 
might be an opportunity for introducing a more economical system of 


management, but it must be admitted at the same time that it.is no. 


easy matter to reduce expenditure in a Government factory,’ in 


which it is not the business of any one in particular to be continually" eee 


a} 


se 


on the watch for petty economies. It is only by doing this that’: 
private firms are able to exist in these days of fierce competition: In =] 
the Prussian estimates we find that the total cost of the clothing, 


apart from that of the making up which is done, as already explained, 
regimentally, is £1,345,662, which works out at a cost of a little 
over £3 16s. a head. When we make allowance for the extra pur- 
chasing power of money in Germany, and add on something for the 
cost of making up, we shall find that there is not so very much 
difference in the cost of clothing the British and the Prussian soldier 


' beyond that which may be reasonably accounted for by the good ~ 


quality of the materials given to him. But all the same we might, 
I think, clothe him as well for somewhat lesa money, if the greatest 
posibla care and vigilance were exercised. 
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Coming to the cost of the medical service, we find that in our 
service the charge for normal services, apart from the increased 
charges due to the war, is £438,600, or a trifle under £2 a head, 
while that of the Prussian medical service is £687,453, or a shade 
undgr £1 10s. per head. Here the difference is no greater than can 
be explained by the greater purchasing power of the mark than the 
shilling, which is very satisfactory when one reflects on the expenses 
to which we are subjected by having to keep our men for so much 
longer, and by our having to send them to unhealthy stations and to 
nurse them when they come home. There is clearly no room for 
economies here. 

‘ If we now go to enquire into the amount of money spent on the 
very important subject of education, we once more find ourselves 
confronted by great difficulties in the way of making any fair cal- 
culation. It is for instance obviously unfair to assume that because 
Prussia is able in her cadet schools to educate her young officers at a 
cost to the nation of about £42 per head, while our cadets at Sand- 
hurst cost ôn an average £125 a head, that the latter institution is 
extravagantly managed. It is clearly more easy to economise in 
large institutions for the education of nearly 3,000 cadets than in a 
comparatively small college like Sandhurst, where only about 360 
young men can be accommodated. Moreover, the entire system is 
absolutely different. While the German cadet lives very much as 
the private soldier in this country, our Sandhurst cadet lives in 
comparative luxury. The whole standard of living in the two 
countries is so different that it would be absurd to make comparisons 
designed to disparage our educational establishments founded on the -; 
relative cost of maintenance of our cadet colleges and those of 
Prussia. 

A fairer test can be found by comparing the cost of maintenance 

of an ifstitution such as the Prussian Artillery and Engineer School 

. with. that of the Staff College at Camberley. At the Artillery and 
- _Engineér “School about two hundred officers are trained every year 
f ata total cost to the State of £22,240; at our Staff College there are 
_-ugually some sixty students, the cost of the maintenance of the 
College being given in our Army Hstimates as £7,600. From this 
we can see that the German officer studying at the Artillery and 
Engineer school ‘costs his country about £111 per head, while the 
education of the British officer at the Staff College only costa £126 

a head or thereabouts; that is to say, allowing for the greater pur- 
chasing power of the mark in Germany, as compared with the 
shilling in this country, we actually give our staff officers a cheaper 


education than the Prussians give their Artillery and Engineer ‚+, » 


’ officers at their technical schools. To the economist this result will 
be very satisfactory; I doubt, however, if the thoughtful man who 
recognises that it is not well to economise in education will be equally 
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pleased. He might think it better to economise on the clothing, for 
instance, and to spend larger sums on education. x 

There is another point of comparison between Sandhurst and the 
Cadet Corps in Prussia which should not be overlooked. While the 
English gentleman has to pay £150 a year to have his boy educattd 
at Sandhurst, the German subject is only mulcted to the extent’ of 
£40 a year, for which sum the boy receives clothing, uniform, food, 

. education, books, and pocket-money. No wonder that officers trained 
under a system of such frugality are able to live, and to live in 
comfort and in a suitable manner, on a sum which would appear 
absurdly inadequate to the British subaltern. In Prussia, as in 
this country, the sons of officers can get their military education at 
reduced rates, varying from £22 10s. to nil. However, I must repeat 
my warning that it is always easier to work a system economically 
with large numbers, and that as the numbers decrease the expenses 
per head tend to increase in a manner out of all proportion. 

There are many other points on which a comparison batween our 
army and that of Germany could not fail to be of the greatest interest, 
especially to the man anxious to find some direction in which economy 
might be practised in the management of our army to a greater extent 
than it is at present. For instance, it would be most instructive to 
compare the cost of keeping up the armament and matériel of 
the Prussian Army with the sum which we vote annually 
for warlike and other stores, a sum which this year reached, fèr 
ordinary services and permanent additions, quite irrespective of the 
war, no less a total than upwards of three and a half millions. 
Unfortunately, owing to the peculiarities of the German system no - 
such comparison is possible, and it is equally difficult to extract from 
the French estimates reliable information on this important point. 
From the French estimates, by picking out the items as they occur, 
it is possible to arrive at a total of over two millions sterling spent 
on the provision of ammunition, warlike stores, and the re-armament+ 
of the artillery—this latter being spread over several years, and only. 
thirty millions of francs being taken for this purpose in this year— 
but it is certain that a very much larger sum is spent when the cost 
of the up-keep of the existing armament has to be taken into con- 
sideration, and, unfortunately, it is impossible to extract the items 
with any approach to accuracy. 

Under the German system a special vote would be taken for the 
provision of a new armament, but under ordinary circumstances the 
expense of up-keep is borne by commanding officers of regiments 
and brigade divisions, who are paid for that purpose either 1.68, 
2.40, or 1.82 marks per man under their command, according to ‘the 
arm in which they are serving, whether it be infantry, cavalry or 
“artillery, or pioneers. Similarly, commanding officers ‘are paid 36 
marks per annum per company, battery, or squadron for the up-keep 
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of fencing, swimming, and gymnastic apparatus, and they receive 
400 marks per battalion to pay for field firing targets, and, per man 
for general expenses, 2.64 marks in the infantry, 5.40 in the cavalry, 
and 3.30 in the artillery. Nor must it be forgotten that out of 
tle sums received for the above purposes very considerable savings 
ard made, thus admitting of important sums being spent on quite 
distinct military purposes without any trace of this special expendi- 
ture appearing in the estimates. 

Interesting as is the comparison between our army expenditure ` 
and the expenditure of Prussia, it is even more interesting to com- 
pare the military budgets of France and Prussia, these two States 
existing under very similar conditions on the whole, though the 
problem is somewhat complicated for France by her being compelled 
to maintain armies in Tunis and Algeria. Still, the main problems 
whieh they have to solve are very much the same; both Powers 
maintain their armies with a view to fighting on their own territory 
on the defensive, or on the offensive as invaders of a neighbouring 
country, without any reference to the complications ‘of over-sea 
invasion. The total strength of the French Army on a peace footing 
is 582619 officers and men, including the gendarmerie and the 
Republican Guards, and the total amount voted for the pay of this 
colossal force is, as nearly as possible, £10,288,226, which works 


out, roughly, at a little over £17 a head, inclusive of all allowances, 


which indicates that the French hardly obtain as good value for 
their money as their more thrifty neighbours, though, in comparison 
with our voluntarily-recruited army, the expense is comparatively 
trifling. If we turn to the question of the supply of provisions, we 
find that France spends annually £6,795,933 on the food and forage 
of her army, but to this sum must be added the cost of the adminis- 
tration of the food supply, an item which it is practically impossible 
to arrive at with any approach to accuracy. However, the mere 
food may be reckoned as costing upwards of £11 per head, a very 
close approximation to the cost of feeding the German soldier. 
Space will not permit me to follow up this interesting comparison 
by going into the question of the comparative cost of the medical 
services, the educational departments, and the clothing of the French 
Army, but it will suffice if I say that all these items approach very 
closely to the corresponding items in the German Army, as in both 
services. the greatest attention is paid to economy, and in neither 
is there any necessity, as there is with us, for making the service 
attractive to the recruit. 

Hence we may, I think, satisfy ourselves with the reflection that 
the great cost of our army is due, in the first place, to our having 
to attract our recruits by the offer of high pay, good clothing, and 
a fairly liberal supply of food, and also to the fact that the pur- 
chasing power of the same sum of money is considerably less in 
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England -than in either France or Germany. Consequently, as 
wealth increases, if it does continue to increase in this country in 
the future with anything approaching the rapidity with which it 
has increased in the past, we may expect to find the cost of our 
army increasing year by year in an alarming manner, quite apart 
from any accompanying increase in its numbers or in its effigiency. 
Tt is not easy to see how, with a growing Empire, the growth of the 
army required to defend it can be checked, a reflection which leads 
irresistibly to the conviction that the very strongest argument in 
favour of conscription will shortly be found in the fact that we 
shall ere long be unable to pay the sum which we shall have to pay 
if we hope to induce young men of intelligence and of average 
physique to adopt the army as their profession, or even to give a 
few short years to the service of their country. It is easy to foresee 
that numerous expedients will be tried to get over this diffiéulty, 
first among which’ will probably be that increase in the existing 
rate of pay which has been lately powerfully advocated in Parliament 
and elsewhere by many speakers and writers of ability. I have ‘no 
doubt that such an expedient would have a certain effect for a limited 
number of years, but after a certain time, assuming that tHe value 
of money depreciates in the future in anything like the manner in 
which it has depreciated of late years, we shall again find ourselves 
confronted with the same problem, and shall be once more compelled 
to raise our terms. And at the same time we shall find that the cost 
of feeding, of clothing, and of administering our forces has increased 
in the same proportion. It is true that our neighbours on the 
Continent will have a somewhat similar experience as regards the 
gradual increase in the cost of keeping their army clothed, fed, and 
supplied with the munitions of war; but in their case the problem 
will never become so pressing, owing to the fact that they will not 
have to compete with the civilian employer of labour. =”, 
I have no solution to offer; I only desire to point out that it is* 
entirely wrong to jump to the conclusion that our present system 
of army administration is unnecessarily costly and extravagant; it 
is certainly costly, very costly, but this is due, as I hope I have 
succeeded in pointing out, to the conditions of life in this country 
and to the nature of our whole army system. A conscript army 
would be much cheaper, but a conscript army can never be compelled 
to serve abroad for long years in our colonies and dependencies; for 
the garrisons of all such territories as we have to garrison we shall 
always be compelled to maintain an army, highly paid, and re- 
cruited by voluntary enlistment. But this army must be reduced to 
the lowest limit.compatible with safety, and for purposes of a foreign 
war we shall have eyentually to rely entirely on a short service 
conscript army, serving at home alone for short periods during time 
of peace, but so organised as to admit of rapid mobilisation in case 
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of need and available to serve in any part’of the world if required. 
Nor need this conscript army be a very large one; with a system of 
short service, say two or three years, the reserve would quickly grow, 
and, if trained for a short period once in every two or three years, 
would furnish us with an army on which, with well-trained officers, we 
eguld confidently rely. An establishment of about 160,000 men of 
all arms with the colours would, I.believe, be ample for our purposes, 
which would mean that the introduction of conscription would not 
be nearly such a severe tax upon the industry of the nation as is 
commonly believed. Such an army, conscripted and paid at conscript 
rates, would cost very little and would make it possible for us to pay 
our longer service foreign army at rates which would enable us to 
atiract the well-grown man and to turn away the immature recruit, 
thus indirectly saving large sums to the country which we now lose 
in apnsequence of the serious waste in the army due to the invaliding, 
the death, the desertion, and the crime which are directly traceable 
to our being compelled to accept the refuse of the civil labour 
market in our ranks. We do get large numbers of most excellent 
recruits, but we are also compelled to accept larger numbers of 
youths who are in every way most undesirable, and we ‘shall be 
compelled to accept these latter till we can raise the pay of the army 
to a figure which will compete successfully with the wage offered by 
the civilian employer of labour. This we cannot afford to do so 
long as we maintain at home an army numerically equal to the army 
serving abroad, and paid at the same rate. 

We are rapidly approaching a crisis in army matters, a crisis 
which cannot be successfully surmounted till we have tackled the 
recruiting problem. And let no one console himself with the belief 
that by the introduction of any number of reforms, however neces- 
sary, in our administration or in the system of working at the War 
Office it will be possible to reduce expenditure to any appreciable 
degree. It may be possible to save a few thousand pounds here and 
there; in our system of working the army clothing department, for 
instance, it may be possible to introduce many minor economies; 
but the crux of the whole matter lies in the fact that an army 
recruited by voluntary enlistment must be paid a wage equal to the 
standard wage for unskilled labour throughout the country, or must 
accept as recruits those too feeble to fight their own way and to 
make their own living in civil life. 

W. E. Carenes. 


IS GREAT BRITAIN LIVING ON ITS CAPITALS 


A REPLY to Sım Rosert GIFFEN anp Me. H. Moraan-Browne. 


HE statement made by me in the May number of this Review, 
and illustrated by copious statistics, that Great Britain was 
living on its capital, has been contradicted by the eminent 

statistician, Sir Robert Giffen, before thé’ Institute of Bankers, and 
by Mr. H. Morgan-Browne, a journalist, in the June number of the 
Contemporary Review. I should be very happy if I- could share 
the optimism of these two gentlemen regarding the economic position 
of this country, and should be the first to acknowledge my error, my 
wish being to be correct and not sensational. However, in the face 
of daily reporta of loss of national capital by way of loss of industrigs, 
loss of trade, loss of shipping, loss of securities, and loss of agriculture, 
etc., to Great Britain, such optimistic statements are distinctly out of 
place, and are positively mischievous. Consequently, I intend to 
examine both statements in order to show their real value to the 
reader, and to point out a few of the most glaring fallacies which they 
contain. ` 


Sm ROBERT QIFFEN’S LECTURE. 


Sir Robert Giffen gives us the consoling assertion that “Broadly 
“speaking, a community could not waste capital in the same way 
“that an individual might do by selling property and consuming 
“what was obtained from the sale.”* 

This is a very wonderful theory. If it were correct it would follow 
that a rich nation is bound to remain rich, however badly its business 
may be managed. But just as a workman can sell his tools and 
spend the proceeds on eating and drinking, even so a nation can live 
on its capital, its wealth-creating resources; by selling them to the 
foreigner or using them up. An agricultural nation can live on its 
capital by exhausting the soil, and a trading nation by exhausting 
its trade and not diminishing its expenses, or even increasing them, 
owing to an increasing population. Nations are composed of in- 


* Tho quotations given are copled from the Times report of the 28rd of May. 
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dividuals. If, owing to bad trade, the individuals of a nation earn 
lesg than they spend they`will annually realise some capital. Prefer- 
ably they will sell stocks or shares. If on the other hand, trade is 
good, and a nation is getting richer, the individuals composing the 
nåtion will invest their surplus earnings somehow ; largely in stocks 
and shares. If at the same period one nation is becoming im- 
poverished, whilst another nation is prospering, the impoverishing 
nation sells securities which are acquired by individuals of the 
prospering nation, who look out for cheap investments. This shows 
the way by which our formerly enormous holdings of eontinental and 
American investments, acquired in the time of British commercial 
and industrial prosperity, have left this country in exchange for 
foreign food and manufactured articles which we have consumed, 
and of which no trace has been left. , 

S® Robert Giffen makes a still more extraordinary statement later 
on: “. . . if a nation at the moment of its parting with some of 
“its property or capital to individuals of another nation should at 
“the same time be investing an equal amount at home, clearly there 
“would be no reduction of that nation’s capital in the aggregate.” 

Let tis suppose ope-half.of Great Britain’s capital was invested at 
home and the other half was invested abroad. If all our foreign 
investments were realised, and the proceeds invested in British 
stocks, shares, land and other property, all such property would rise 
By—say—100 per cent. But can any sane man imagine that our 
national wealth-creating resources, our national capital, would really 
remain unchanged, whether we possess or do not possess our foreign 
railways, mines, tea-estates, sheep runs, etc., etc. P 

National capital does not consist of figures on paper; it consists of 
solid property, goodwill, claims, etc. Lf a nation loses one half of its 
solid property, goodwill, ete., and quotes the remaining half 100 per 


‘cent. higher, its capital has apparently, and on paper, not changed in 


value, owing to an artificial inflation which will only remain 
temporarily, but in reality the nation has lost half of its capital all the 
same, in spite of the most learned protestations of statisticians. If 
Sir Robert’s deductions were correct, we might easily double the 
national capital by Act of Parliament. We need only call half a 
sovereign a sovereign, and the nation would be twice as rich. 

Sir Robert Giffen says further on: “. . . . those who pro- 
“vided the Government with the money, provided it out of income 
“and not out of capital.” 

Men with steadily-diminishing incomes, of whom there are just 
now very many about, are often unable to defray even their current 
household expenses out of their income, and, of course, still more the 
taxes. Consequently, they will trench on their capital, saying to 
themselves: “My money will last me out; I give my children a 
“good education, and they will have to shift for themselves.” Has 
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Sir Robert never heard that many people in these islands spend 
more money than they earnP - Š 
Sir Robert says: “The aggregate income of Germany is 
“ £1,000,000,000 a year, and of Great Britain £1,500,000,000 a year.” 
These figures are as fanciful and as hypothetical as the: caleula- 
tions of the age of the earth, made by astronomers and geqogtsis, 
with results differing by millions of years. A trip through Germany 
shows that over there solid national prosperity is incomparably 


- greater than it is in Great Britain, and this impression is confirmed 


by the study of the German Savings Banks’ returns, which I strongly 
recommend to Sir Robert’s attention. If we, furthermore, bear in 
mind that the German manufacturing industries supply a home 
market of more than 56,000,000 people against a home market of 
only 41,000,000 people supplied by our industries, that German and 
British exports are about equal, that the German rural indestries 
are producing about four times the value which we produce, as will 
be seen later on, and that German industries are vigorougly expand- 
ing whilst ours have partly become stationary and are pattly 
decaying, Sir Robert’s assertion of the comparative income of both 
nations quoted above seems to be in flagrant opposition to facts. 
Consequently, a business man who knows Germany well would 
hesitate to accept Sir Robert’s statement at its face value. Besides, 
even if Sir Robert’s figures were mathematically correct, they would 
still be merély figures, not facts, for they would not indicate the 
comparative’: wealth of both countries. The value of a national 
income, like the value of a private income, depends almost entirely 
upon what one can buy for it in the home market, where most of 
this income is spent. Living being so much cheaper for all classes 
in Germany, a national income of Germany of £1,000,000,000 may 
represent greater national wealth than a national income of 
£1,500,000,000 in Great Britain, just as a private income of £1,000 
goes further in Germany than an income of £1,500 goes in Great 
Britain. 

Sir Robert Giffen tells us: “Military expenditure burdened the 
“United Kingdom much less . . . than our military neighbours. 
“We could add greatly to that expenditure and still be no more 
“burdened in proportion.” 

The burden of military expenditure is apparent from the burden ` 
of general taxation, and the burden of taxation is evidenced by the 
condition of the masses who have to bear that taxation. The possi- 
bility of adding to taxation again depends on the condition of the 
masses, for all taxation, in whatever form raised, is ultimately borne 
by the broad masses. Consequently, if the masses are prosperous, and 
earn much more than they spend, there exists evidently a large 
margin of taxability; that means to say, additional taxes can be 
borne easily out of the national income. If you want to compare 
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the prosperity of the British and the German masses in order to 
vertfy whether the English masses are less burdened by taxation 
than our neighbours, do not only look at dry figures, but compare 
German and British crowds, towns, villages, farms and the homes of 
the’ people, and you will find a striking difference very much in 
favou of Germany. A short time ago I was in a large number of 
German manufacturing towns, where I found striking prosperity and 
a nearly complete absence of slums and of visible poverty, in spite 
of very diligent researches. On the other hand, I know of no English 
manufacturing town that is not full of slums and full of abject 
poverty. But if Sir Robert Giffen prefers figures to facts, I wish 
to point out to him the smallness of the margin of taxability in 
Great Britain, compared with Germany, as evidenced by the ‘savings 
of the people. Great Britain, with 41,500,000 inhabitants, has 
only*about £190,000,000 in the Savings Banks, but little Saxony, 
with less than 4,000,000 inhabitants, has more than £50,000,000 in its 
Savings Danks, and Prussia, with 34,000,000 inhabitants, has more 
than £250,000,000 in its Savings Banks. The average Briton has 
£4 lös, to. his credit at the Savings Banks, the average Saxon _ 
£12 105., the average Prussian £8. But the German masses possess, 
besides, freehold land and houses in which the peasants and workmen 
invest the greater part of their savings, nearly all property being 
freehold property. Consequently, the savings of the German masses 
are under-represented by the Savings Banks’ returns. This being 
the condition of the masses in Germany, it would seem to the average 
mind that the optimistic statement of Sir Robert Giffen quoted 
above is diametrically opposed to the facts. ` 
From these few samples of “scientific” arguing it will be clear to 
my readers how unsafe it is for a business community like ours to be 
led in its commercial and fiscal policy by theorists, however distin- 
guished, and how much safer it is to follow in matters of business 
“our plain common sense, than the doctrines of abstract scientists 
completely out of touch with the living economic interests of the 
nation, scientists whose theories may be laughed at a few years 
hence, i 
I shall give now a few instances of loss of national capital, and 
challenge Sir Robert Giffen to disprove them or to explain to the 
nation against what we have “exchanged” the national capital 
which I declare has been lost. What the actual value of the capital 
lost has been I do not know, but I shall be glad if Sir Robert Giffen 
will make an attempt to convert these values into figures. 
National capital has been lost— 
1. By valuable land going out of cultivation in Great Britain. 
2. By the decay of our dairy and farmyard industries. 
3. By the decay of most of our manufacturing industries. 
4. By the loss of foreign markets to our traders. 
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5. By the loss of our industrial and commercial reputation and 
connections abroad, called goodwill in private businesses. 

6. By financial losses. For instance, English factories, water- 
works, gasworks, railways, mines, banks, used to be. dotted ‘all over 
the Continent. At that time we financed- alsé the trade of the whole 
Continent, and the trade of the United States ;~ we “financed €oréign , 
Governments who wanted to raise loans;’ wa “uit. the’ “Američan 
railways; we were the bankers of the whole world’ Who, came-to us. 
for money. Those continental enterprises have gone “into: continental: 
hands. Ja 

Nearly the whole of those vast sums of British money have dis- - 
appeared from the Continent and the United States. We have sold 
nearly. the whole of our immense holdings in foreign Government 
stocks, in American rails, and the more valuable part of our South 
African and Argentine investments are held in, Germany imd in 
France. Yet our stock of money at home is not adequate, in spite 
of these huge realisations and in spite of decaying industries and 
agriculture, which require now much less financing than‘ they. itsed, 
to require. We have had to go to the United States in order:to be ` 
able to float our war loans at a fair price, and -Coibols “are 
standing at about £94, at which price they are considered too dear on 
the Stock Exchange. Evidently a large proportion of our huge funds 
formerly lent out to the whole world has been lost, partly through 
bad debts, as in the case of the South American republics, partly 
through extravagance at home, for otherwise there should be a 
perfect glut of money in Great Britain, waiting for investment, and 
Consols should be above par in spite of the war. i 

T. Sir Robert Giffen rightly remarks that when we come to 
examine specific cases of nations wasting their capital we have to 
look for signs of the national estate deteriorating for want of 
repairs. If we look at the backwardness of our railways, canals, 
electric traction, lighting, chemistry, and at our manufác# 
tories full of out-of-date machinery, and compare that deteriora- 
tion of the factors of production with the state of affairs in the 
“United States and in Germany, we see everywhere that “want of 
“repair” which Sir Robert Giffen apparently fails to see. But our 
workers also represent national wealth, and they have also 
“ deteriorated for want of repair” by the inferiority of British 
primary education, of British technical education, and of British 
scientific education, compared with the education in America and in 
Germany. This may fitly be considered another and very serious loss 
of capital representing the decreased earning power of the nation. 


Mr. H. Moreaan-Browne’s ARTICLE. 


In Sir Robert Giffen’s lecture we find a number of characteristic 
mistakes frequently found in the reasoning of abstract thinkers on 
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practical matters. . The article in the Contemporary Review of last 
monjh .“‘ But are we Decaying ?” by Mr. H. Morgan-Browne, bears a 
different character, and is likely to deceive the public in a matter 
of vital importatice. The economic decay of Great, Britain is known 
to tke’ majority, of : intelligent business men, and is vaguely felt by 
eveły attentive" newspaper- reader. Yet the figures which Mr. 
Morgan-Browne has . given would seem to indicate that Great Britain 
was wonderfully’ flourishing, and have been given in order to create 
that impression," as 

- It has often. been-said that anything can be proved by statistics. 
. But that is not true. Only one thing can be proved by the fair use of -~ 
statistics: the truth. Statistics are lke book-keeping. Few . 
people are competent to criticise a cooked balance-sheet, or to find 
out how statistics have been misused and manipulated. 

` Mre Morgan-Browne complains (page 818) that I have used 
different periods for the comparison of British, German and French 
agriculture, Quite true, I have ; the main reason being that in different 
countries .the cattle census and other statistics are only taken in 
` `gortain: ‘years, but not in every year. Mr. Morgan-Browne gives 
reattle ‘returns of his own (page 815), and dwells triumphantly on the 
fact, unimportant and therefore not mentioned by me, of a decrease 
of 14,182,634 sheep in Germany between 1878 and 1897, and con- 
cludes: “ The facts properly stated do not show any alarming decrease 
oe agriculture, always admitting the well-known reduction in the 

“acreage under wheat.” 

I wonder whether one farmer would be found in the whole of 
Great Britain ready to subscribe to that bold assertion, especially as, 
as a matter of fact, the wheat area in Great Britain has decreased - 
even less than the area under other corn crops and green crops. 
Further on, our amateur agriculturist says (page 815): “ With 
“regard to Germany, the great increase (of cattle) . . . may 
4“ perhaps be accounted for, or shall we say facilitated, by a remark- 
“able decrease in the number of sheep.” He speaks with as much 
knowledge about sheep as Lobengula might on the Differential 
Calculus. 

Let us now look at the latest German cattle statistics and at the 
meaning of that disastrous decrease in sheep in Germany which I 
left out as unimportant, but over which Mr. Morgan-Browne crows 
so exultantly. 


7 Lrve-stock IN GERMANY. 


1888. 1900. umbers. Value. 
Horses ... 3,522,000 4,180,000 + "858,000 + £18,525,000 
Sheep ... 24,999,000 9,682,000 — 16,317,000 — 7,610,000 
ios, 7,124,000 16693000 + 9,569,000 + 23,105,000 
Goats ... 2,320,000 3,207,000" + 887,000 + 510,000 
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The values given are official Mr. Morgan-Browne, in his esw- 
parte statement, makes the greatest fuss possible over a decrease of 
sheep of the value of only £7,610,000, but passes over in silence an 
incréase of other cattle, valued at about £79,210,000. 

Now compare with the above magnificent returns the ane id 


British returns. ` 
1883. 1899. Increase or Decrease. 
Latest Available. 
Horses wis 1,898,745 2,038,092 + 139,347 
Cattle ... 10,097,943 11,344,696 + 1,246,753 
Sheep... ... 28,347,560 31,680,225 + 3,332,665 
Pigs ... ... 3,986,427 4,003,589 + 17,162 


One third of the German territory being covered with woods, the 
area available for the rural industries is only 38 per cent. larger 
in Germany than it is in Great Britain. The following tables give 
at a glance a comparative statement of the German and British fural 
industries in which Mr. Morgan-Browne fails to. see the alarming 
state of our rural industries, but which statement will appear very 
alarming to every agriculturist and to every statesman. 


Germany. United Kingdom. 
1898 Area under Curn Crops ... 37,784,716 1898 8,816,756 
1898 Under Green Crops .. 11,084,365 1898 4, 261, "441 
1898 Under Clover ... ... ... 4,461,093 1898 6,211, 012 
1898 Permanent Pasture ... ... 14,611,223 1898 27, 978, 099 
. Latest Available ° 
1900 Horses be e ee wee 4,180,000 1899 2,028, 092 
1900 Cattle see eee eee eee 19,011,000 1899 11,344,696 
1900 Sheep... ... ... ase »- 9,682,000 1899 31,680,225 
„1900 Pigs ... 14. se. see «ee 16,693,000 1899 4,003,589 


The above figures are a crushing proof of the decay of British rural 
industries. With an area for the rural industries only 38 per cent. 
larger than ours, the German acreage under corn is more than four 
times larger than ours, German green crops are nearly three times 
larger than ours, Germany possesses more than twice the horses, 
nearly twice the cattle, and more than four times the pigs we possess. 
The preponderance of the German rural industries is in the most 
valuable crops and in the most valuable live stock. Our rural 
preponderance over Germany is in the crops and live stock of the 
most inferior kind, in clover, grass and sheep. Yet Mr. Morgan- 
Browne is evidently satisfied that we produce little where we might 
produce much ; that our rural industries have sunk from the highest 
place in the world, which they once occupied, to the level of Argen- 
tine; that we chiefly produce grass, cattle and sheep without the 
justification of boundless pampas and in spite of boundless home 
markets for the most valuable rural produce which we have to buy 
from the foreigner, and which we might raise ourselves. To sum- 
marise further: With a rural area only 38 per cent. larger than 
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ours, Germany produces about four times the value of crops and 
nearly twice the value in live stock which we produce. This state 
of things has Mr. Morgan-Browne’s approval. ce 

Later on, Mr. Morgan-Browne (page 818) airily remarks: “.... his 
“views upon the profits of France and Germany of their peculiar 
“enterprise in producing beet sugar at something below cost price 
“for the British market needs no refutation here—the facts are too 
“notorious.” From these oracular words it would seem that Mr. 
Morgan-Browne imagines that those benighted German and French 
sugar-producers are foolish enough to work only in order to supply 
the British markets with sugar under cost price. If that is his idea, 
let him go to Paris, Magdeburg or Prague, and study the sugar 
industry on the spot, and he will get his eyes opened. 

Mr. Morgan-Browne’s views on our manufacturing industries are 
still mere extraordinary than his views on British agriculture. On 
pages 818 and 819, he simply chortles with delight at his discovery 
of a mistake made by me in subtraction, and says: “ A writer who 
“cannot subtract 203 millions from 370 millions correctly is not 
“exactly qualified to dogmatise on economic and statistical 
“ questions.” 

I admit and regret this error in subtraction, but I think this 
solitary fact hardly an adequate justification for inflicting upon the 
reader 16 pages of misleading figures and fanciful deductions in 
whith my error of subtraction stands out in lonely grandeur as the 
only, substance in a waste of unconvincing matter. f 

In spite of the well-known and generally accepted fact of our 
shrinking exports, Mr. Morgah-Browne has the hardihood to give 
what he calls the “sober truth” (page 820) of our export trade in 
the following misleading figures : 


Bermish Exports Durma THE Last 25 YEARS. 


£ 
1875... oe isi aa ... 223,500,000 
`1900 ... sae sai aes «+ 291,500,000 


Increase + 68,000,000 


From these figures Mr. Morgan-Browne naturally deduces Great 
Britain’s industrial prosperity, and the reader stands bewildered at 
having my figures showing clearly the decay of our industries thus 
refuted. Let us now look into what Mr. Morgan-Browne calls his - 
“sober truth.” The British exports amounted to: : 


£ 
1873 wo. ag ies ... 255,200,000 
1898... ‘oe eee ae ... 233,400,000 
1899... aa ose Se ... 264,500,000 
1900 .., one 


tyre ane 291,500,000 
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The rise in the exports between 1898 and 1900, which Mr. Morgan- 
Browne proclaims with naive jubilation, is merely due to the windfall 
of an enormous, and probably unprecedented, rise in the pric of 
the raw materials used in our staple industries, by.which America 
mostly profited, and not at all to improved trade, as Mr. Morgan- 
Browne tries to make us believe. The facts of his “sober puih ” 
will be seen from the following tables: 


Prices (taken from The Economist of the last week in December). 


1898. ... 1899. .. 1900. 
paar = ton ve we -1Tf-  ... 22)- we OB]- 
: ..  2%d. ... 3ğd. 4Bd. 
Compr (G OME B.) por ton... £57.15 ...- £70. .. £72.15 
tch pig-iron pe ton ... 49/6) ... 65/8 . = 61/8 
Te per ton . £85 T.. £117 s =£129 


Nearly the entire increase in our exports took place in coal, and 
in iron and cotton goods. Let us now see whether Mr. Morgan- 
Browne’s jubilation at the improvement of our trade i$ justified, 
and whéther the exports of our manufactured articles have really 
risen, by looking at the quantities exported by our staple industries : 


Exports. Ro 5 
1898. 1899. 1900. 
Cotton piece goods Gds.) 5,216,058,800 5,438,944,200 5,031,927,000 
Cotton yarn (lbs.) ... "246, "663, 300 213, 124, 000 "158, 272,900° 
Tron and st@x] (tons) .. 3,244,350 3, 7 17, "180 3, 540, 689 


From these figures it would appear that Mr. Morgan-Browne’s 
jubilation at our flourishing export trade is entirely unjustified, and 
. that his “ sober truth” happens to be, in fact, neither sober nor true. 

On pages 824 and 824 he continues parading our exports in the ` 
year 1900, which he coolly treats as an average year, without men- 
tioning to the reader the cause of this temporary increase described 
above. 

On pages 824 and 825, Mr. Morgan-Browne finds it evidently a 
matter of congratulation for his country that the excess of British 
imports came to the “ splendid” sum of £180,000,000. In the same 
breath he mentions that the excess of the United States exports 
over imports has rapidly grown from £8,000,000 to £117,000,000. 
If the excess of imports is taken as a sign of Great ‘Britain’s wealth 
it should follow that the excess of exports in America should be 
taken for a sign of America’s industrial and commercial decadence. 
Yet we hear every day of American prosperity and English decadence 
and see every day British enterprises and British securities pass into 
American hands in contradiction of the phenomena which Mr. 
Morgan-Browne knows so well how to interpret. Even he might 
have been struck by the evident contradiction of facts to his theories. 
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I might largely add to the list of Mr. Morgan-Browne’s “ sober 
“truths” and “splendid figures,” but do not wish to tire the reader. 
I hoe that the reader will check for himself the statistics which, a8 
often as not, are cooked and dished up in support of impossible 
theories, and in direct contradiction to patent facts. 

Twshould also like to warn the reader not to attach undue value 
to figures on paper, called statistics. Exact statistics do not exist 
Figures must not only be rightly given but they must be rightly 
interpreted. Besides, an empire like ours is not like a sausage 
shop, where any copying clerk can strike the balance in the ledger 
and take stock. If the reader wishes to investigate whether Great 
Britain is economically decaying or progressing, let him ask a large 
number of traders, manufacturers, etc., how their trade is going, 
let him travel abroad and see other nations and enquire there as 
well, Then his eyes will be opened, and he will understand the 
economic fabric of Great Britain better than by reading books and 
statistics compiled, sometimes by learned but unpractical theorists, 
sometimes By hasty journalists, who assume to teach what they do 
- not thoroughly know themselves. 

Though I think I have proved in figures that Great Britain is 
economically decaying and that we, as a nation, are living on our 
capital, I do not attach much value to these figures, which I have 
merely used for the sake of illustration. My object is not a theoretical, 
but g practical, one. We cannot gauge the wealth or decay of Great 
Britain by looking only at British statistics for various perfods. Just as 
well we might find it a matter of congratulation if our child has 
grown three inches between five and fifteen years, while other children 
have grown as many feet. By only looking back on British siatistics 
we cannot judge of our comparative wealth, which is of supreme 
importance for our international position. Measured by figures, 
Italy and Spain are now much wealthier than they were in the {ime 
of their greatest glory. Yet they have lost their resources and 
_ their position in the world. Supposing even that I was wrong and 
that Great Britain was now as rich, or even richer, than it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, that fact would give little consolation 
to the far-sighted patriot. If our wealth remains comparatively 
stationery whilst other nations are rapidly accumulating wealth, the 
day will not be far off when we can no more maintain the command 
of the sea, and shall lose our colonies. The American and German 
sailora are as good as ours, and in the long run the longest purse ` 
will buy the strongest fleet, and decide the fate of our. Empire. 
That is the reason why the question of the economic decay of Great 
Britain is of supreme importance to the nation. 
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OMPARISONS are, it is said, odious, particularly toethe objects 
compared; nevertheless, the basis of all knowledge is com- 
parison, The maxim mentioned is, you will find, most readily 

quoted by those who fear it most. 

In comparing two systems of education many requisites are neces- 
sary. For example, every care should be taken that due appreciation 
of every element on both sides of the’equation has been made—next 
the personal factor in the equation should have been eliminated, and 
many other factors must be considered ‘before a comparison can be 
made that will be above criticism. It is evident that to make such 
a comparison is not within my power, nor, were it, would it be my 
wish. I prefer the world of nature as seen by the lark rather than by 
the ostrich; what one loses in accuracy of detail one gains in breadth 
of outline. Tho many inequalities, peculiarities if you will, are 
largely lost, but the general beauty of the whole becomes more 
evident. 

Thése two national systems of education are thoroughly 
characteristic. The German system is built on a philosophical basis 
` throughout, and when one is most inclined to criticise one feels that 
logically the German is unassailable; fortunately for us, life is not 
logical. The English system, on the other hand, is like the British 
Constitution; it works remarkably well on the whole, but no one 
quite knows how or why. 

' I have said that these two systems of education are characteristic. 
Let me amplify this statement. England is essentially a democratic 
country; Germany, even to-day, is not. Class distinctions are very 
keen in Germany, and it is extremely difficult for a man to pass 
from one class ‘of society to another. The educational ladder of 
which we in Wales are reasonably proud is neither in existence nor 
indeed is it, I believe, desired in Germany. The primary schools of 
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Germany are-intended for and are utilised mainly by one class, 4.c., 
the æbouring class; the lower middle class send their children at 
nine years of.age (and even before)* for a six years’ course to the 
Realechule,-which is socially the class of school immediately above 
the\Volksschule or people’s schools. The Realschule teaches no 


`~ classical language, and the careers open to its graduated pupils are 


- limited: then comes the Ober-realschule for another class; next 

you"have pro-gymnasium and real-gymnasium, and, finally, the 
~ gymnasitim--the élite of the secondary schoole for children of the 
higher classés;and with every career in the land open to its pupils. 
It'is very-diffictlt for a child to pass from one school to another, and 
the future carer of a German child is generally fixed for him by 
his patents when he is nine years old. Another feature deserves 
mention. A. highly-organised military State like France or 
Germaasy will always enjoy good attendance; parents and children 
obey the voice of the State as the voice of God. Further, the system 
of such a State, educational, social and political, always makes a good 
pictdre, and as far as the form is concerned will compare favourably 
with, say, the educational systema of democratic countries like 
England and America. Yet I believe that the most valuable factors, 
such as the elasticity, originality and self-help, which characterise 
the democratic system, and which cannot be summed up and esti- 
mated in a comparison such as I am making, are of much greater 
vale than that beautiful symmetry and philosophical unity that 
undoubtedly characterise the more highly organised system of 
Germany. 

In this paper I do not propose to go into much detail, or to pit 
school against school. I shall simply compare the two mental 
pictures I possess—namely, the good German primary (urban and 
rural) school with what I think is a type of a good primary school 
in England or Wales. Let me, however, state here one general fact, 
and that is, that there is greater uniformity of efficiency in German 
than in English schools. I believe there is a much greater difference 
between the bad and the good English primary school than there is 
between the good and bad German school. 

A child is not of school age in Germany until it is six years old; con- 
sequently, Germany possesses no system of infant schools such as we 
possess. It has been asserted that happy is such a country and such 
children, that we English get our children into school and send 
them out of school too early; that, however, is not, I think, the 
opinion of foreigners themselves, who are restrained from imitating 
our infant school system mainly by the expense. I am not disposed 
sttached, where abllien trom ts age of O46 S aa nana TR Tastee (Woraale) 
teachers, but the school is essentially a class-school, not a Volksschule. Where saal 


a Vorschule does not exist, then these middle-class children attend the Volksschule 
(¢.g., Bavaria), from 6 to 9 years of sge. 
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personally to deny that, as an ideal, the longer your child can be 
kept out of the cramping influence of the school and in close tguch 
with Nature the better will his training be, but that is an ideal. 
Such a training is possible in the country, but absolutely impossible 
in English or German towns. The infant schools may be af ye 
agreeable necessity, nevertheless they are a necessity, and eas "the 
German is daily becoming more and more urban, 80 is this necessity 
of a system of infant schools pressing more and more heavily upon 
him. ` 

Consequently, in the large towns private societies are attempting 
to cope with this difficulty by organising Kindergartens for children 
under six years of age. Such schools are in no way recognised by 
the State or municipality. Indeed, many German’ teachers look 
upon, these infant schools with undisguised contempt, and my 
impression is that Froebel is a striking example of the saying that 
a prophet is without honour in his own country. 

Besides the proper teachers in these German Kindergartens, there 
are also so-called pupil teachers, who are qualifying themselves as 
nursery governesses, or even as nurses. These do not teach but 
watch the proper teachers. The time-table of these pupil teachers 
includes one hour daily for study of the philosophy of the Kinder- 
garten. Imagine an English mother requiring her new nurse to 
write a critical summary of Froebel’s Law of Unity! Ten children 
to one teacher, and all seated around a table, form the class. Taling 
is encouraged and formal lessons are prohibited. 

It is difficult to compare such a training place as ‘this German 
Kindergarten with the English infant school. Instead of 
10, the teacher often thas 60 children; .with the natural 
result that to make the machine move at all it must be largely 
worked as a machine. For one mind (and that normal) to attempt 
to train simultaneously 60 different activities is evidently impos- 
sible. Hence the 60 different activities must be consolidated, say, 
into 10, and so disappears, at.one fell swoop, by one revolution of 
the educational wheel, all that valuable diversity of type which 
nature has so generously provided us with. How much trouble 
“le bon Dieu” would have saved us all if He had presented us with 
only one type to deal with ! 

Despite this appalling difficulty, however, the resource of the 
English teacher has often risen superior to the surroundings, and 
there are, I think, many English infant schools which, in some 
respects, are unequalled in the Fatherland. The building of our 
infant schools is often much superior—indeed, the German Kinder- 
garten rarely possesses premises adequate to the good work done. 
Our infant schools are better furnished and decorated; the hours 
of attendance of the children are not so long. For example, a 
German Kindergarten is open for six hours daily. Much -of this 
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time, however, is spent in the playground, under the trees, or in 
the,sand-pit. The singing of our infant schools is superior, and 
the exercises in marching are often brighter and more full of vigour 
than are those of the German Kindergarten. 

or example, the other day I was in an infant school where proper 
breathing exercises preparatory to the vocal music were taught. 
In another school I saw the infants go through a square dance 
admirably, and the marching was simply excellent. Another admir- 
able exercise which the babies indulged in was a jumping exercise. 
In another school the older infants attended the school swimming 
bath weekly, and were being trained in the elements of swimming 
by a properly-qualified instructor. Around an extending blackboard 
in the central hall of another school I saw the little ones busy at 
free-arm drawing, sketching, with ready skill, objects connected 
with heir nature lessons. It is unnecessary for me to describe 
the exercises in brush work, cane plaiting, modelling, etc., etc., 
which serye to prove that, despite the large classes, our infant 
teaehers are able to cultivate the child’s self-activity in many direc- 
tions, and with much success. Still, it must be confessed that too 
rarely indeed is the infant school of England entitled to be called 
a true Kindergarten. There are two matters I should like to touch 
upon here :— g 

1. It is a typically English characteristic to (outwardly at any 
rate) depreciate and criticise our own efforts in every direction. For 
example, we are often told that children do not leave school in 
France or Germany until 13 or 14. That is generally true, though 
a child may even now leave school in France at 11, provided he 
passes a certain examination. However, this gives the French or 
German child a school life of seven or eight years. On the other 
hand, the English child has a school life of eight or nine years. 

Another point is the irregularity of attendance in our infant 
schools. 

In this case, however, there are no means of comparison, as no 
record of attendance is kept in the German Kindergarten. Person- 
ally, I think that high average attendance in an infant school is 
not to be looked for, as a rule. There must be, surely, some days 
in the year when children between three and five years of age cannot, 
and, indeed, should not, be sent to school. The School Law of 
Attendance in Germany is so clear that everyone understands it, 
in England so complicated that only a few specialists have fathomed 
its depths. A fine, and ultimately imprisonment, is the result of the 
parents’ contumacy in Germany; in England, on the other hand, it 
is said that it pays parents to flout the law and employ the boy. 
But stronger than any law is public opinion, and public opinion is 
set against school absenteeism in Germany. A German parent who 
fails to send his boy to school loses at once that respect of his fellow 
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citizens upon which his own self-respect is based. Two per cent. 
of absentees all the year round, océasionally five per cent., arg the 
usual numbers given you. In London, on the other hand, 10 ,000 
children are, I believe, absent from school every day. Things are 
better in other parts. I was in a large school the other day where, 
out of 699 names on the registers, 698 were in attendance. “The 
average attendance for the last five months at this school had been 100 
- per cent. Ina London Board School I found 95 per cent. of the children 
present. But, as you know, these are the brilliant exceptions which 
` prove the rule, that, roughly speaking, about one million children 
are daily absent from school in England and Wales. This is an 
absolutely dead loss, and will remain so until public opinion has 
been educated up to the German level in this matter. Why not call 
in the policeman to help us to get the children into school, as they 
do in Germany ? . 

I should like to point out here that these abnormally high attend- 
ances call for quite as much critical investigation as,abnormally 
low attendances. In one of these cases, at any rate, I saw a child 
in school who ought not to have been there. This poor boy had 
not been absent from school for five years, and so, for the sake of 
a brass medal, he was, I think, sacrificing what is of infinitely more 
value—a sound body. 

Before proceeding to the curriculum of the primary school, let us 
compare the two school buildings, German and English. . 

The best primary schools in Germany are built on the class-room 
and corridor system, in three or four stories, with accommodation for 
about 1,600 children. In the basement is a set of shower baths for 
washing the children weekly. The school has no central hall, but a 
magnificent gymnasium most elaborately, and indeed luxuriously, 
fitted up. Here the school assembles for prayers and singing, or for 
any exercises of a collective character. 

The class-rooms, which all face the.north, are fitted with dual 
desks. The beautifully clean walls are very bare, only pictures of 
the three Emperors, as a rule, relieving this monotony. The school 
as a whole is built of freestone and white brick, and surmounted by 
a clock tower. The corridors are tiled and have recesses for hats 
and cloaks. Here and there are umbrella stands. Along the 
corridor also are placed drinking fountains, but no lavatory accom- 
modation appears to be provided. The class-rooms have block floors. 
There is a conference room, a head-master’s room and an assistant 
teachers’ room, together with a chart-room and a room for weighing 
and measuring the children periodically. German school authorities 
provide suitable desks for children of different heights and sizes. 

In the middle or higher grade schools, in addition, are lecture 
theatres for chemistry, physics and natural history. Only in Berlin 
and Munich are the girls taught cookery and laundry work. 
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The English primary school is built on the class-room and central 
hal, system. Huge mixed schools of 1,400 or 1,600 children, divided 
un into about 20 classes, are becoming the rule in some parts of 
England. 

tre organisation of such immense schools requires unusual care, 
and Iwas surprised to notice recently how skilfully this is carried 
out. I saw a Yorkshire school of 1,200 children assemble in the 
central hall from their class-rooms, each child taking up a definite 
position according to his height and voice, and dismissed to the play- 
ground within five minutes. It was a magnificent bit of organisa- 
tion, and most creditable to the care and patience of the teachers. 

Several English schools have hip-baths and swimming baths 
attached, where the children are taught diving and swimming. It is 
a characteristic fact that the Germans are content to wash their 
childgen ; we not only wash them but teach them to swim as well. 

The higher primary school of both England and Germany is 
generally yentilated on the Plenum system. I am somewhat dubious 
as¢o the merits of this system. German teachers and many English 
teachers speak enthusiastically in praise of it; on the other hand 
many English teachers are strongly condemnatory. 

The English higher primary school generally possesses both 
chemical and physical laboratories, where the children themselves go 
through a course of training based on what is sometimes called the 
heuristic system, but which less .pedantically may be called the 
“inventive” system. No such training in practical science is given 
to the German child. The German lecture theatres, however, are 
more elaborately fitted up than are the English. ; 

The boys’ higher primary courae in an English school will also have 
rooms specially fitted for manual training in wood and metal. 

A higher primary school which I recently visited possessed a 
magnificent annexe entirely devoted to manual training. This cost 
£7,000, and consisted of: s ` 

I. A large shop of 60 benches fitted up for woodwork. 

2. A large shop fitted up for iron work, and containing 12 vices, 
two forges (with a hand-fan blast) and anvils; three double lathes, 
of which one cost £35, the others £20 each; and a screw-cutting 
machine (self-feeder). 

3. A laundry-laboratory, fitted with sinks, ete., drying ovens, and 
all the paraphernalia for this work. 

4. A cooking demonstration room, with five gas ovens in the 
demonstration table, two gas cooking stoves, and a very fine cooking 
range. ; 

Besides these there were two large rooms for dining. Here the 
children eat their meals after these have been warmed by the care- 
taker. 

Generally speaking, my impression is that these English school 
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buildings compare fairly favourably with those of the German school. 
Our schools are better decorated, and there is more appeal to» the 
child’s esthetic faculty by means of beautiful pictures and busts. 

Finally, one word as to the state of the premises. German schools 
are always beautifully clean, and so are the children. These pre 
habits which the schools themselves have inculcated. The children 
in Germany never enter school with dirty feet or hands, and if a 
stranger enters their room they rise and greet him in a pleasant 
manner, as you and I do when our friends call upon us. These 
habits of courtesy, orderliness and neatness are most valuable habits 
which it is the privilege of the good school, both English and 
German, to confer upon its scholars. 

CURRICULUM. 


Before entering into a detailed discussion of the curricela of 
these two schools, lèt me repeat two statements I. _ have 
already made. First, that there is a philosophical basis ¢o German 
education, and second that no practical work in science wotth 
speaking of is done in German primary or higher primary schools, 
and indeed I may add in but few secondary schools either. Neither 
do we find that the girls are taught either cookery or laundry work, 
nor is manual instruction taken up in the German schools to any- 
thing like the extent that we might imagine; for example, in the 
wealthy and progressive city of Cologne not a single school gites 
manual training a place in its curriculum. Indeed, the German 
teacher is perfectly candid; he laughs at what he calls these new fads 
of the English teachers, manual training, technical education, and 
what not. Now I hope you will not misunderstand me. I am 
speaking of the average German teacher, neither Conservative nor 
Revolutionary, but typical. If Germany ousts England from the 
markets of the world it will not be because her technical training is 
better than ours; in fact, I think it is not; but because either her 
primary or secondary school, or both, are superior as training grounds - 
to the corresponding English schools. Personally I believe that if 
England loses her commercial supremacy it will be because of her 
inefficient and inadequate system of secondary schools. 

This neglect of the cultivation of the child’s self-activity by the 
German school has led in the past to some very sharp criticisms by 
Germans themselves; for example, there is a remarkably outspoken 
criticism by Dr. Riedler, of the Royal Polytechnic at Charlotten- 
burg, in the annual report of the Bureau of Education, U.S.A., for 
the year 1892, on this lack of practical training in the German 
school. There can be no doubt, I think, that this criticism is a just 
one from our point of view, yet it is equally certain that the vast 
majority of German secondary teachers is decidedly opposed to it, 
and I freely admit that there is no body of men in the world more 
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competent to express an opinion on such a matter than the secondary 
teaehers of Germany. 

The curriculum of the German primary school illustrates what I 
said was characteristic of German education ; namely, its philosophical 
bagis; subjects of a purely commercial or technical character 
hitherto have found no place in the curriculum of the German 
primary school. The function of this school is, it is considered, 
to train citizens, not craftsmen; to such an extent is this principle 
carried that such subjects even as needlework, cookery and laundry 
work thave hitherto received but scant treatment in the German 
primary school. However, the work of the philosopher is being 
modified by necessity. The factory in Germany is killing the arts of 
the home, as it has done in England, and the mother’s place is 
being taken by the teacher, so that in the large cities these subjects 
are farcing their way into the school curriculum. 

Germany is essentially a land of special schools for different classes 
of society, and therefore a none too safe guide for us. Thus 
on* the mich-debated matter of commercial education we find 
that the Germans do not attempt to teach commercial subjects in 
the primary school. The German commercial school is essentially 
a continuation school for the class that use the Realschule; and the 
curriculum differs from that of the Realschule only in laying still 
greater emphasis on modern languages and commercial subjects. 
Iteis, in fact, a special school for the sons of commercial men, and 
a labourer’s or workman’s son has practically little chance of entering 
it. It is a special school, but in no sense a school for specialists. 
The linguistic training is sound and philosophical, and pedagogic- 
ally is, I venture to think, a basis of as good a training as that of the 
English public school, with its training in Latin and Greek. Such 
commercial schools turn out, not clerks with certain technical 
accomplishments, but men who are fitted to take the part of leaders 
in the commercial world. The Germans educate their officers of 
commerce as thoroughly as their officers of the army, and the private 
in both receives a modicum of sound education which makes him, 
as a rule, a good citizen but not an ambitious man. 

The subjects of instruction in the German primary school are: 
Religion, German (reading, writing, spelling, and speaking), arith- 
metic and the elements of geometry, drawing, history, geography, 
elementary science, drill or gymnastics for the boys, needlework for 
the girls, and singing; in fact the same subjects as are required 
for the English school by the new Code. In some of the largest 
German town schools they will also include a modern language, 
mathematics, shorthand, domestic economy, or book-keeping; but 
such schools are, I think, largely class schools and not ordinary 
Volksschulen. 

The hours of attendance at school in Germany vary somewhat for 
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different ages and localities, but are generally in summer 8-12, 8-1, 
8-2; and in winter 9-1, 9-2, 9-3, according to the class. é 

The children are dismissed according to the class, e.g., the two lower 
classes spend 20 to 22 hours per week in school, the third class 28 
hours, and the fourth and fifth 32 hours per week. There is,no 
complete holiday like our Saturday or the French Thursday, fut, 
generally, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons are free. Each lesson 
is 60 minutes long; followed by an interval of 10 minutes. Set 
against this programme of 32 hours weekly that of the best English 
schools of 274 hours weekly. 

Here are two-tables showing the number of hours per week devoted 
to each subject in each grade of the schools of the kingdom of 
Prussia :— . 


Onr Crass BomooL (ONE Txacuer). 


: Elemen: 
= Bubject, cae e ae. 
Religion  ssssseseresesrerseseeeoe 4 ste 5 
German sesces.csssccissecscaass 11 10 e 8 
Mathematics — ....s.eseeseeeeeee 4 4 5 * 
Drawing siossireiies sonerie 1 2 
BCIONCE: — is césieeedececeseecsctees 2 2 
Binging oes eeseeeseeceeeeeeeues 1 2 2 
History .cecceccescecseseecneneeees 2 2 
Geography weeseseseesererereees 2 2 
- Gymnastics (boys) } 1 2 2 

Needlework (girls) OOEKEREKEEEE e 

Total: © siisivessaes 21 .. 30 .. 80 

BonooLs oF Mons Ter ONE Crass ia = 
Bubject. Gude... Grade Grado. 

Religion —ssssssvessserveoseeseees 4 ee 4 ste 
German oe eee eece eee eeeeeeeees 11 8 8 
Arithmetic  ....sssssseseseerereo 4 4 4 
Geometry ese seeseseeseese eens 2 
Drawing  .eebessseresseesereseee 2 2 
Scienca — ssssessresesssssececeeee 2 4 
Higtory ssseeesseseesoesrecesosares 2 2 
Geography — sessessererereesee 2 2 
Singing — seeerseseeee anga 1 2 2 
Gymnastics } 2 9 2 
Needlework | oenvnnenn 

Total sorcroi 22 28 32 
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Incidentally, let me note here how similar in many respects the 
difficulties of German and English education are. The Germans 
have a very serious religious difficulty, which however is found 
mainly outside not inside the school. Then you have classes too 
large for teachers; it is no uncommon thing to find classes of 70 or 
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80 in charge of one teacher. In one case I came across a village 
schpol of over 90 children of all ages, from 6 to 14, in charge of one 
master, with not even a monitor or Art. 68 to help. In other parts of 
Germany you will find the half-time system almost as flourishing as 
even in Lancashire, and teachers will tell you how the farmers will 
do everything to keep the children at home. Children are worked 
as often, and I believe as hard, out of school hours in Germany as 
they are in England, and relapse into the ignorance of pre-school 
days in the country in Germany as quickly or even more quickly than 
they do with us. There is a dark side to the bright page of German 
education just as there is to that of English education. The school is 
no more popular in some parts of rural Germany than it is in some 
parts of rural England, and it is the part of the philosopher to 
recognise and to account for this strange fact.* My own impression 
is ‘thet until a profound revolution of curriculum takes place this lack 
of sympathy will exist. The German rural school has several advan- 
tages over its English rival: its teacher has no great inducement 
to-leave for the town school, and as he is a civil servant, his salary is 
much the same whether he teaches in town or country; further, he 
has absolute security of tenure. 

I will now briefly review the methods in the German school. In 
teaching the mother tongue very great care is taken in speaking to 
eliminate local peculiarities of dialect. The German teacher will 
make the child repeat a word over and over again until the clear 
natural enunciation has been obtained. As every teacher throughout” 
Germany has one class-room entirely devoted to ‘his own use it ig 
unnecessary for him to shout. 

The German teacher always speaks in & natural low conversational 
tone. He is content, in some subjects at any rate, to restrain himself, 
but he insists upon his pupils speaking much and loudly. ‘The 
answers are always in complete sentence form; indeed this has been 
carried to extremes, and has led to a good deal of formalism in the 
instruction. 

I have seen this same careful cultivation of clear enunciation in 
many English schools, but on the whole it is, I think, more general in 
Germany than in England. The teaching of composition is much 
the same in both English and German schools, and too often is, I 
fear, merely an exercise in memory rather than a form of expression 
on the part of the child itself. However there are many brilliant 
exceptions, and I have essays here by boys in a London Board School 
which, in some respects, are almost equal to the best essays written in 
German schools. The German child has memorised a great deal of 
the best of German literature which reacts powerfully on his own 


* In South Germany it is decreed that whenever the thermometer reaches 25 deg. C. 
(i.e., 814 Fahrenheit) before 10.80 a.m. there shall be no afternoon school. This is really n 
concession to the farmer, who may thus legally employ his children at the time of year 
when their services are most needed. 
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composition. The German school reader is a book of about 600 
pages, graduated to suit children from the ages of 7 to 14, and 
contains the very finest pieces in German literature. 

This book is the centre of instruction in the primary school. The 
composition grows out of it, the history is built updn it, and phe 
geography and nature study are amplified and consolidated therein. 
Tn reading there is not so much attention paid to what I have called 
rhetorical embellishments as in English schools. Indeed, it is often 
rather sing-song in character, but it is always beautifully clear, the 
enunciation is cultivated with- extreme care, and the result is on 
the whole very satisfactory. One does not see much parsing, but 
analysis is largely used, and the sentences taken for these exercises 
are generally those of the reader, particularly those of a religieus or 

- patriotic character. The same lack of animation but careful culti- - 
vation of vocables is to be observed in the lessons in recitatiop. In 
the big town schools, however, magnificent renderings of famous 
German poems are heard; the German boy is not so self-conscious 
as the English boy, and will throw himself without reserve into the 
pathos of a fine poem. k 

In the German singing there is sometimes a lack of vivacity and 
firmness, and I do not think the study of music is carried on to any- 
thing like the same extent in the German as in the English school. 
The music of the best Welsh or Yorkshire school is, I believe, 
superior to that of the German school. The Welsh children’s voices are 
naturally finer, and those of Yorkshire better trained, than the voices 
of German children. I have been delighted and surprised at the 
high pitch-to which the training of vocal music is carried in the 
North of England schools. I have heard some of the choruses from 
“ Judas Maccabeus” and also Bishop’s “Tramp, Tramp,” sung with 
magnificent effect by 500 children in a Yorkshire school recently, 
whilst in another school the vocal exercises were, I think, superior 
to anything I had previously heard. Some of these schools also 
possess admirable string bands. 

In the teaching of geography and history considerable variety is 
found in German schools. In all schools the geography begins with 
a study of the school district. Maps are rolled up when not in use. 
In the large town schools cause and effect are continually pointed out, 
and the whole of the geography is ultimately based upon experience. 
-German school maps and atlases are much superior to ours, the 
teachers devote more attentipn to physical than political geography, and 
the German cartographer does not attempt to include too much on his 
map. On the other hand, the apparatus in the best English schools 
is more varied and instructive, beautiful pictures of famous places . 
and buildings, contour models, and trays for sand modelling are as 
conspicuous by their presence in the English as they are by their 
absence in the German primary school. On the other hand, it must 
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be pointed out that the little books of definitions, ete., occasionally 
found in some English schools are never seen in German schools. 

History in the German schools is based mainly upon the material 
in the reader, and’ is often of a distinctly stereotyped character. In 
the, English school, history has hitherto been conspicuous by its 
absence. 

The writing in German schools, Loth Roman and German cha- 
racters, is invariably well done. The German teacher will tell his 
visitor: “ We expect our pupils to write well always, not some- 
“times.” In the lowest class drawing is often taken instead of 
writing. 

In arithmetic the work is practically all oral and on the black- 
board, very rarely indeed on books or slates. The decimal system 
helps considerably; the teacher gives out a problem orally, and 
calls g boy up to state it on the blackboard. This done, another 
boy is called up to work it. He states the reason for each step as he 
proceeds, the class follows and criticises; the teacher is simply the 
referee, cafled in to settle disputed points, or to assist out of diffi- 
culties. These German teachers avoid the great fault of telling too 
much, at any rate in the number lesson. Arithmetic is begun by 
the six-year-old children in working problems of this kind: — 


XXX z= 5x 

XXX XX 
°., 

000 4 -. 0 

o0 ~ 00 


Speaking of German schools, Matthew Arnold said: “In the 
“teaching of arithmetic, geometry and natural science, I was par- 
“ticularly struck with the patience, the clinging to oral question and 
“ answer, the avoidance of over-hurry, the being content to advance 
“slowly, the securing of the ground.” He finds himself, he tells us, 
jotting down in his notebook continually: “These children are 
“human.” 

The drawing in German primary schools is generally done on 
chequered paper, and can hardly be looked upon as a means of 
expression in the study of form. The art study in the primary 
school should be a training in the expression of form, and it is a 
mistake to suppose that the only possible means of expression open 
to a child is through pencil and paper. In our best English primary 
schools form expression is taught not only by drawing but also by 
clay-modelling, brush-work, painting from nature, free arm work, 
cardboard work, and many another admirable means. 

The drawing in German primary schools is very different to the 
splendid training in design and ornament taught in some of our 
English primary schools. Such work in design is taught in the 
Fatherland, but in special schools, and not in the primary schools, 
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In dealing with natural science and modern language teaching we 
are leaving the elementary school proper and entering the domaip of 
the higher primary schools of England and Germany. The Girls’ 
Mittelschulen of Germany are essentially primary schools, with two 
upper classes, and include in their curricula either English or French 
and a science subject. The age of the girls in the top classes of the 
Mittelschulen appears to be from 14 to 17 years. No practical 
science is taught, nor any of the domestic arts. Calisthenics and 
gymnastics (including in the girls’ schools fencing and jumping) are 
splendidly taught, and the calisthenics of these girls’ schools is 
equalled only by that taught in the very best primary schools of 
England. The marching in both types of schools, English and 
German, is magnificent, and the deportment of the girls admirahle. 

In the teaching of clementary science, by our devotion to practical 
laboratory work and by the tendency of the whole of our instryction 
to throw the pupil upon his own resources, I believe we are ahead of 
Germany. The teaching in the German lecture theatre is,-I think, 
superior to that in the English, the demonstration table is better and 
more elaborately fitted, and the teacher is perhaps more highly 
trained. but our faith is pinned to the practical work in the labora- 
tory. We deliberately subordinate the lecture theatre to the labora- 
tory, whereas in Germany the direct converse is true, and by that 
faith shall we, I think, be justified. 

In modern language teaching there is no doubt whatever in my 
mind as to the superiority of the German school, though I have heard 
a lesson in French in an English primary school equal to any lesson 
heard in a German higher primary school. The whole of the lesson 
was given in French, and centred upon a picture, whilst the grammar | 
was carefully subordinated and yet intercalated into the lesson. I 
heard an equally fine lesson a few days ago here at home, and I am 
glad to think that in this, as in many other features, our best schools 
are “leading the way.” Such lessons are, I believe, more rare in 
English higher primary schools than they are in the German higher 
primary schools. What these lessons lacked was that phonetic basis 
upon which all the best modern language teaching in German 
secondary schools is built. However, I believe that even in this 
subject, admittedly the strong point in German training, we are 
at present witnessing a revolution of method in the English school, 
and that we shall in a few years compare not altogether unfavourably 
with Germany. 

In school games and athletics our rivals are far behind us, and the 
cause is mainly due to a lack of proper appreciation by the people of 
these valuable branches of the school curriculum. Some of the more 
thoughtful Germans are enthusiastic admirers of the English school 
games, and personally I think that our national success, and after all 
that is a fact, despite all detractors, is largely due to those habits of 
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restraint, co-operation, and resource which no academic training can 
ever engender so well as the school play-ground. 

The school games in Germany, though under the care of paid 
officials, cannot indeed ‘be compared with the games of the English 
school. 

In a London Board School I saw five silver cups won by the 
scholars in different events, swimming, running, football and cricket, 
and I was much interested and delighted at the skill shown by the 
boys in a football match played on the asphalted playground between 
one class and another. The teacher had exercised his ingenuity in 
devising a specially-constructed cricket ball and football which would 
not “carry” too far. A wreath of oakleaves in a German school 
gymnasium was the prize won by the school team of five in a race of 
3,000 metres—run on the relay plan. The gymnastic exercises in 
these fwo schools are of an equally fine character, and it would be 
difficult for the non-expert to decide which is the better, though he 
would probably admit that the gymnasium of the German school is 
much the more elaborately fitted of the two. 

Let me now say something as to discipline. In only about two 
English schools have I seen discipline similar to that of the German 
school, and those were both schools attended entirely by children of 
Polish Jews. A German Catholic priest once tackled me on this 
point, for I may say at once that the average German has no doubt 
whatever as to the superiority of the German school, and parti- 
cularly of its discipline, over that of the English. I told him: “Your 
“ideals are different from ours; we would conserve the child’s 
“individuality, even at the risk of a loss of discipline.” But as 
discipline pure and simple, that of the German schoo} is excellent. 
The German child sucks in order and discipline with his mother’s 
milk. It has become a national habit. Even the geese have 
acquired it. I remember one day seeing about 400 geese marching 
along the highway four or five abreast, with a steadiness that 
would not have disgraced the King’s Guards; and the sheep in 
Germany follow, and are not driven by the shepherd. It is more 
difficult for a German child to be unruly than for an English one 
not to be. : 

Finally, I will say something of the teacher himself. The 
German teacher is very highly trained, and his course of training 
extends practically ovér six years. From 14 to 17 years of age he 
is a pupil of the normal preparatory school, and for the next three 
years the is a student at the normal college. The curriculum is 
not wide but deep, and his knowledge of the history and philosophy 
of education is very thorough and sound. All German teachers 
are philosophers, and many of them are to-day enthusiastic Herbar- 
tians. Consequently, the doctrines of apperception and interest, 
together with the formal steps, are often to be observed. A German 
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teacher never begins a lesson without preparation covering & re- 
capitulation of previous steps, and completing it by correlating the 
material presented with the material of the other portions of the 
curriculum. I believe that in no country in the world is the teaching 
on so sound and philosophical a basis, and I will add that nowhere else. 
are the teachers so highly appreciated by the community and by 
themselves as in Germany. They are proud of their profession, and 
their country is proud of them; and well may it be. I am glad 
to think that public opinion in England is rapidly reaching this 
standpoint, for until the office of teacher is looked upon as one of 
the most onerous-and honourable offices in the community we shall 
suffer in some respects from @ comparison with such a land as 
Germany. ie ns 

But some German teaching is not above criticism. It has, so to 
speak, been over-developed. Teaching has become a fine art, and, 
like all fine arts, there is evidence of formalism in it. The te&ching 
is sometimes too stereotyped in character, and the originality and 
resourcefulness characteristic of the finest teaching are often lacking 
in the German teaching of to-day.* Still, with all this, the more I 
study and think about the German teacher the more I admire the 
care with which he builds up the new knowledge firmly upon the 
old, the honesty with which he performs his task, never allowing 
a sense of injustice or injury to interfere with the due discharge of 
his duties, the enthusiasm with which he is imbued, the hjgh 
conception he has formed of the obligations of his profession, the 
candour with which he gives his opnion, and the self-respect that 
animates him in all his actions; these are traits which unite him in 
my mind to all that is best in our English teacher. I cannot dis- 
sociate the best English from the German teacher ; all those qualities 
which make up the fine teacher are equally effective on the West as 
on the East side of the North Sea, and I am glad to think almost 
equally abundant. 

Under some of the big North of England Boards I find the mixed 
schools of 1,200 children under a master supplanting the separate 
boys’ and girls’ departments. In other cases they have a junior 
mixed school, under a master or mistress, for Standards I. and II. 
only (children of six to eight years of age). The great advantage 
of this latter plan, it seems to me, is that in such a school the 
principles of the Kindergarten may be introduced and the child’s 
self-activity cultivated more fully than is at present done in the 
school for older scholars. Thus the lamentable break which now 
occurs between the infants’ school and the school for older scholars 
is minimised, and perhaps ultimately obviated. I strongly hold that 

* Another serious defect in much German teaching is that so little is done to encourage 


resourcefulness on the of the pupil. The child leaves school without having bes 
trained to acquire indi for , and so he is helpless without his teacher, aes 
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something should be done in the lower standards to retain and extend 
the admirable occupations now taught in our infant schools. 

I have hitherto said nothing of the relationship between the 
German primary, secondary, and academic systems of education. 
There can be no doubt whatever, I think, that in Wales the educa- 
tional ladder is much more complete than in Germany. The German 
teacher would, I think, be the first to admit it, and then he would 
go on to explain that he placed but little value on such a ladder. 
Germany is still a land where the caste feeling is very acute, and 
I believe it is very rare indeed to find examples such as are now 
every-day occurrences with us of primary scholars who have reached 
the highest rungs of the ladder and the richest prizes of life. I am 
not going to slate the German’s objections to the educational ladder, 
but I will only remind my readers that the ladder is for the few, 
the schogl for the many. l 

Let me sum up. It will appear from this rapid comparison how 
difficult it wọuld be to answer such a question as “ Which is the 
“better, English or German education?” I am, at any rate, con-` 
vinced that I cannot answer it, though I was equally certain before 
I carefully studied the German system that I could answer it. The 
real superiority of the German system is neither in the teaching nor 
the schools, but in that public spirit upon which all rational systems 
of education must rest. Until our people have been trained to see 
the criminality of robbing a child of his moral right to a good educa- 
tion, by keeping him from school or sending him to the factory too 
early, or working him out of school hours, we shall suffer. How 
utterly wasteful, how extravagant this system of absenteeism and 
child labour is, it is unnecessary for me to point out. To secure the 
penny to-day the English parent denies himself the pound to-morrow. 

Meanwhile, we must endeavour to possess our souls in patience, 
knowing as we do that time is on our side. Let us trust that it will 
not need national disaster, as in the case of Germany and France, to 
make us realise in full the necessity of a sound liberal training for 


our citizens. 
R. E. Hueuss. 
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NDER the above title Lord Crewe contributed to the New 
Liberal Review for June an article which it is impossible to 
read without a feeling of admiration for its moderation and its 

candour. He states the facts as he sees them with a healthy openness 
of spirit and a freedom from prejudice that win our sympathy, and 
go far to win also our assent to his views. But admirable though 
the spirit of the article is, it still leaves us in doubt as to the wisdom 
of the course which it is its main purpose to suggest that the Liberal 
party might successfully pursue. 

Lord Crewe points out that the time is ripe for the party to come to 
“some general agreement upon certain subjects which refuse to be 
“ignored or set aside”; and foremost among these he places the 
Irish question. In dealing with this question he writes “as a 
“convinced Home Ruler”; but he seeks to justify the attitude of 
reserve and caution recently adopted by the leaders of the party with 
regard to it. He gives convincing reasons for holding that the task 
of converting England to the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone is, for the 
moment at all events, a hopeless one. And he accepts the view that 
so long as England remains hostile, and so long as the House 
of Lords possesses its present power, it will be impossible for 
the Liberal Party to carry a measure of Home Rule. To adopt 
the advice given by Mr. John Redmond in the May number 
of the same Review, would therefore be to court a disaster at least 
as great as that which overtook the party in 1895. And the mere 
chance of this justifies Liberals in proceeding with full caution in 
the matter. 

Now, no English or Scotch Liberal possessed of ordinary foresight 
will be inclined to dispute the convincing force of this argument. 
- But so far, Lord Crewe’s position is a merely negative one. It is 
when he cemes to state more definitely what is the line of “ general 
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“agreement” to which he thinks the Liberal Parly might come, 

-that we are inclined to question his view. He suggests that the 
party’ will more readily secure support in the country if, instead of 
adopting Mr. Redmond’s advice, it concentrates its hopes and energies 
on a programme of domestic reform. And this is no doubt an impor- 
tant suggestion. For, if we may judge both from what they have said 
and what they have left unsaid, it is the line of action that the 
leaders of the party seem to have decided to take. But there is this 
difference between them and Lord Crewe. They have tried alto- 
gether “to ignore or set aside” the Irish question; while he, with a 
truer perception of the necossities of the case, candidly faces it. He 
gives to Irish Home Rule a position in the Liberal programme, but a 
position secondary in importance to the position given to certain 
measures of domestic reform. And he does so because he holds, 
for reasons which he states, that it is almost hopeless to expect that 
a Liberal Administration could carry a measure of Home Rule as its 
first Act; but that “it might be carried by a strong Liberal Govern- 
“ment at thé close of a prosperous term of office.” 

Let us then suppose the party to take this view of its position, 
and to appeal to the country on a programme thus defined. What 
will be its chances of success? Irish Home Rule, while it is neither 
jto be ignored nor set aside, is not to be made the prime object of 
the policy of the party, because England cannot be persuaded to 
accepf it, and because the House of Lords, having the will, would 
also, England supporting it, have the power to reject it. So far the 
‘argument is unassailable. But does this justify us in concluding 
that we shall be successful if we substitute domestic reform for Irish 
Home Rule as the prime object of our policy? Lord Crewe, without 
reasoning the subject, takes for granted that it does. But to justify 
him in doing so, he ought to be able to show that England and the 
House of Lords are as much at one about measures of domestic 
reform as they are about Home Rule. If they are not, as I believe 
is the case, the conclusion cannot at any rate be taken for granted. 
England, let us say, and I hold we can truly say, is, and has been 
for years, in favour of large measures of domestic reform, which 
she can hope to obtain only through the Liberal Party. But she 
is, and has been, opposed to Home Rule. And, being forced to weigh 
the one against the other, she has sacrificed domestic reform in 
favour of the maintenance of the Union. The House of Lords, on 
the other hand, is perhaps as strongly opposed to the measures of 
reform that would be brought forward by the Liberal Party as it ' 
is to Home Rule. How, then, in these circumstances, can we prevent 
the House of Lords from rejecting measures of domestic reform, if 
we make these the prime object of our policy, any more than we 
could prevent it from rejecting Home Rule? Will not England 
forgive—reluctantly, if you will, but still forgive—the rejection of 
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these measures, so long as she desires them less than she fears Home 
Rule, and so long as the House of Lords remains the sole constitu- 
tional power on which she can rely for the rejection of Home Rule? 
No one looking back on the history of the last Liberal Government 
can doubt what answer ought to be given to this question. And 
some of us, at least, thought that we were then, as a party, unanimous 
in holding that it was “an absolutely bootless and fruitless process,” 
` to use Lord Rosebery’s words, for a Home Rule Government to 
attempt to force its domestic measures through the House of Lords. 
That House certainly did then show that it had as much will and 
power to reject these measures as it had to reject Home Rule itself. 
And to fail to see this, and to be guided by it, is to fail to see and 
to profit by one half of the lesson taught ue by our past experience. 
Looked at in the full light of this experience, the Liberal Party, 
indeed, appears to be incapable of moving successfully in ayy direc- 
tion. If it makes Irish Home Rule the primary object of its policy, 
it is face to face with a hostile England, which can makg her hostility 
prevail through the House of Lords. If, on the other hand, it 
makes domestic reform its first object, it is face to face with a hostile 
House of Lords, which can make good its hostility through the 
support of England, reluctantly given though that support may 
be. To pursue either course would therefore appear to involve the 
sacrifice of all its energies and all its usefulness as a party. 

Is there then no third course open to it? Lord Crewe raises the 
question, but does not deal with it in detail. He sees clearly 
that, both on grounds of State and of expediency, the Liberal Party 
can neither ignore nor set aside the question of Home Rule. And 
he makes the pregnant suggestion “that it might be accepted as the 

-“ first stage in a great scheme of devolution and federation embracing 
“the Empire as a whole.” I have suggested in previous numbers 
of this Review * that this is the solution of the problem that the 
Liberal Party ought to adopt. It solves the constitutional difficulties 
that arose in connection with the discussion of the Home Rule Bills 
of 1886 and 1893; and it also solves the question of the House of 
Lords, so far at least as that question has been raised by the opposi- 
tion of the Lords to measures of domestic reform. For a measure of 
devolution, embracing England and Ireland and Scotland, would 
remove these measures from the immediate purview of the Imperial 
Parliament, and would hand them over to the control of the local 
Parliaments. 

But as a greater justification than either of these for a recon- 
sideration of the character and scope of a Home Rule Bill there is 
the mighty progress of events since 1886, when the question was first 
seriously taken up by the party. This progress has been hardly less 


~ « The Liberal Party and Imparial Federation,” Coxrzsorany Review, May, 1900; 
aud ‘' The Liberal Party,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, May, 1901. 
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than revolutionary in its effect on the question. There is the yearly 
incretsing complexity in the mass and volume of business that 
comes before Parliament, and the acknowledged injury to the 
interests of the State caused by the inability of that body to cope 
with its work. And no Session has ever done so much to deepen the 
sense of this injury as the present one. But for this evil the 
creation of a local legislature, not in Ireland only, but also in each of 
the other countries of the United Kingdom, presents a remedy. 
There is, next, the growing prominence of Imperial questions and 
their influence on the formation of public opinion in the country. 
Men do not think alike on these questions and on questions of 
domestic reform. The two sets of interests, though they spring from 
a common ground and ultimately find a common justification, are in 
their scope and practical methods entirely different. And thus two 
men méy have the same views en one and differ on the other. But 
our constitutional machinery does not provide them with any means 
of giving efftct to this difference. In voting for a representative in 
‘the House of Commons they are forced to choose between the two and 
to sacrifice the one to the other. The injury to our public morality, 
to the orderly progress and stability both of our domestic and 
Imperial interests, that is likely—nay, certain to result from this 
balancing of the one against the other, cannot I believe be exag- 
gerated. And for this evil, also, the creation by the Imperial 
Parliamént of local Parliaments, having power to deal with domestic 
interests, presenta a remedy. Lastly, and in close connection with 
this, since 1886 the Empire itself, the whole question of its future 
and of its organisation, has pressed itself in upon us. And surely no 
question of greater importance for the future weal or woe of the 
human race ever before rested with any single nation of men. The 
Empire can develop in two directions. The self-governing colonies, 
as they increase in population and resources, may become completely 
independent communities of men, taking their own destinies in the 
world entirely into their own hands. In this case what we call the 
Empire will disappear, and its various parts will organise and assert 
themselves independently of each other; and the possible sources of 
friction and conflict among the nations of civilised men will be added 
to. Or the Empire, as Lord Crewe suggests, may develop in the 
direction of a great federal community of nations, involving a 
common organisation for the control and management of common 
interests. I believe that this is the goal towards which we are 
tending. And if I am asked what these common interests are, I 
reply that they are ultimately the interests of peace and liberty, the 
interests of a true and world-embracing morality. And if I am told, 
as Mr. Morley recently told the electors of the Montrose Burghs, 
that this morality does not depend on “an artificial centralisation,” 
but on “a silken tie of mutual desire,” I reply that mere “ mutual 
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“ desire” has not hitherto shown itself to be, either in the history of 
nations or of individual human beings, a permanent or reliable bond. 
' On the contrary, I assert against this that no morality that does not 
embody itself in the ordered arrangements of society, in civil insti- 
tutions and in the organisation of government, can ever exercise a 
real orstable disciplining power over men. And if this is so, then the 
federation of the British Empire would be an immense step onwards 
in extending the scope and influence of moral principle in the world. 
But the first step towards the accomplishment of this great aim, a 
step which rests solely on the responsibility of the people of these 
islands, is the separation of their local interests from these larger and 
common interests, and the creation of local Parliaments to degl with 
them. 

Sanctioned, then, by the present interests of the United Kingdom, 
by the interests of the Empire, and by the genius of our morality, 
the Liberal Party would surely be justified in reviewing the scope 
and character of its Home Rule policy in the light of Lord Crewe’s 
suggestion. Looked at in this light, indeed, the question is too large 
and too closely associated with our existence as a people to permit 
of its being made a mere party question. But there is much in the 
past history of the Liberal Party, and in its present position that 
would. justify it in taking upon itself the responsibility of fixing 
the attention of the country upon it. England would certainly regard 
a proposal of this kind with very different feelings from those with 
which she received the proposal to deal with the government of 
Ireland as an isolated problem in the constitutional fabric of the 
Empire. And if this wider proposal has been first suggested, and if 
the possibility of its accomplishment has been first familiarised to 
us, by the movement in favour of Irish Home Rule and by the con- 
stitutional difficulties thet barred its progress, then England, if it 
finally accepts the wider scheme, will owe no small debt of gratitude 
to those who pioneered the way. 


J. A. Murray MACDONALD. 


OUR METHODS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


ANDIDLY speaking, what is the situation? Take up a news- 
paper In support of the Government, and one reads that the 
state of affairs in South Africa, though disappointing our more 

sanguine expectations, gives absolutely no cause for alarm, and is 
only what was to be looked for, in view of the vast extent of country 
over which our forces have to operate. To ignore the more rabidly 
pro-Boer sheets, which would seem to be chiefly occupied in con- 
cocting nameless enormities committed by our troops, and to consult 
only'the more moderate Opposition journals, we find something to 
the effect that the blood and money poured out like water in 1900 
leave us powerless to defend the frontier of Cape Colony in 1901. 
Stress perhaps is laid further on the capture of the various outposts 
during the week; and the writer is not unlikely to end by a hint, 
thinly veiled, that the offer of terms sufficiently liberal to induce the 
Boers to surrender is the shortest way out of a regrettable impasse. 
Having fought from December, 1899, to October, 1900, and having 
since then occupied a position bringing me into close contact with 
numbers of surrendered Boers, I venture to declare my impartial 
abhorrence of the line adopted by both factions of the Press alluded 
to. The attitude of the former seems to say “These things are very 
“deplorable, but of course it is no fault of our brilliant generals or 
“our comprehensive organization; we must bow under the hand of 
“Fate; time will bring the solution of the problem.” Time, I 
submit, if we continue our present methods of pacification will also 
devastate South Africa, and lay the seeds of a two-year famine. 
“Nor will it inculcate the one lesson of superlative value to the 
burgher’s mind—that an Englishman is a better man than he in the 
field. I am thankful to say I believe the individual Briton has 
more pluck, tenacity, and even fighting enterprise than the individual 
Boer; but it would take strangely clear sight on the Boer’s part to 
realise the same. The Boer doesn’t see the shrug of the shoulders 
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and the meaning.yetr pathetic smile, as his'foiled opponents of the 
daylight discuss the familiar failure round the camp fire. Tha Boer 
has not -heardsthe muttered curses, as I have so often, when the 
line of his wagons crawls over a ridge three miles distant, and the- 
Rooineks halt perforce to eat their mid-day biscuit. The Boer does ` 
not know of the Camadian_or Australian, who volunteers to take 
fifty of the finest mounted infantry in the world to surround twenty 
sleeping Dutchmen at a farm, and is told he must not go without 
. half a battalion and a gun—an addition which must utterly stultify 
his errand. Sometimes I wonder whether the optimistic papers and 
the British public know of these things-either. If they do they seem 
wonderfully’ well satisfied with the old refrain “ Some . Yeomanry 
“have gone out in pursuit; doubtless the guerilla band will soon be 
“brought to book.” “The nation can trust Lord Kitchener to do 
“all in his power to bring this desultory warfare to a close,”, say the 
optimists again. Well, the Army can trust him too to do that. But 
unless that power includes the faculty of reducing strategy to lower 
factors than flying columns I make bold to say he will fail for twelve 
months, or it may be twenty-four; and unless he burns the country 
from Norval’s Pont to Komati Poort—which he cannot do, if he 
would—while there are 2,000 Boers to wage it, this desultory warfare 
will go on for the lack of one simple expedient—simple, at least, for 
a commander of brave men. That expedient is man-hunting. With 
very few exceptions the Boers, who possess all the two late Repeblics 
but the towns and the railways, are split up into small independent 
bodies, as they necessarily must be to hold so vast an area. Our 
unwieldy columns afford them pure delight, besides feeding to a 
dangerous-extent their exaggerated sense of importance. We have a 
convoy, which every available man is required to guard, and a dozen 
of the enemy may impede its progress at their pleasure, secure against 
serious pursuit. I have seen less than a dozen Boers playing with a 
convoy, and never a troop despatched to try and cut them off, owing 
to the General’s superstitious terror for his wagons. The voice of 
Public Opinion at home may not be able to bring much influence to 
bear on events out here, yet rumour speaks with more than common 
falsehood if all our leaders are prepared to treat it as a negligeeble 
quantity. At least Public Opinion can withdraw the too familiar 
outcry, when a General has a large number of casualties in his 
command, If we could take a life for a life we should have five 
times the best of the bargain, for at the lowest estimate we have five 
times as many. But: the chiefs will not risk their men’s lives, 
and the subordinates get no encouragement to risk their own, 
coolly and light-heartedly; and the Boers, were they not provi- 
dentially contracting a habit of taking the aggressive, would go well- ` 
nigh scot free. Be it remembered, do what we might we could not 
- lose as many lives in the one month, which a vigorous policy would 
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take to finish the war, as enteric will claim | without consulting 
us jn six. ane: 

To the section of the Press that advocates a policy of conciliation 
by concession to the Boers, the late-lamented Peace Commission, if 
universal report speaks true, was organised as a propitiatory sacrifice. 
The result, easy to be predicted; has coma to pass. The Com- 
missioners are missing, sjamboked or shot; every Boer on commando 
looking for an opportunity to desert makes up ‘his mind to stay 
another month or two, till England’s weariness of the war shall 
bear yet more tangible fruit, and he be free to return to his uncon- 
fiscated farm, and put in a claim for the loss of his cattle. It is a 
common saying here that the Boers still on commando will come best 
out ef it yet. Lacking the better experience of the Colonial English- 
man, I cannot believe that it will come to this; but the grey-haired 
burghers remember what happened before, while for their sons it has 
lost nothing in the telling. What the South African Englishman 
dreads with a fear he longs finally to banish, is the unquenchable 
hope of the fighting Boer. Every man of them is actuated by an | 
ignorant but indestructible conceit in his own prowess, fed by every 
success of his brothers in arms. They will believe anything that 
tickles this conceit, and perform feats of valour under the influence of 
the same Dutch courage. But push them hard enough, and you come 
to the servile son of the soil. No race of men could be more sus- 
ceptible to panic, or more ready to throw up the sponge when 
cornered. Yet we cannot, or rather will not, decentralise, without 
which we cannot corner or entrap them. If the journals that must 
be against something would declaim against our lack of vigour, our 
hopeless want of originality, our pitiful attempts at ingenuity, and 
insist that if the Boers can exist in a country without transport and 
without supplies, surrounded on all sides by our garrisons, such men 
as our Yeomen can at least sleep one night on the veldt unhampered 
by a train of wagons. Why should every mounted branch be judged 
by the standard of our Regular Cavalry? Our Yeomen are in- 
telligent, responsible beings; their officers are, almost without 
exception, sportsmen, with a sportsman’s eye for a country, and 
possess the inestimable advantage of common sense, unsmothered by 
tradition. The men can be trusted in small parties to remain awake 
and take reasonable precautions without the supervision of an officer. 
These men are as fine material as can be wished, yet are being turned 
into cowards for lack of permission to be brave. Always the cry 
“More horses, more men,” while those we have lie idle or waste 
their energy as advance, flank, and rear guards to futile columns of 
infantry and guns. The ceremonial of war should have been buried 
at Komati Poort. How much longer are we to cherish its senile 
existence P 

A REGIMENTAL Ovricer IN SOUTH Arryca, 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


BOUT ten years ago some four thousand square miles of the 
Seas belonging to England were handed over to the care of 
the County Fishery Committees of this kingdom. As regards 

their achievements in connection with this responsible change, I 
am sorry to say, I fear this respectable body of men elected for such 
progressive purposes have not been equal to their work, but have 
generally wasted their opportunities; and instead of standing 
together on a broad platform and devising plans for great National 
purposes, have been living inert lives, or have been tinkering laws 
for class purposes and harassing the industries carried on in these 
waters. I question if it can be shown that they have added one 
iota to our stock of fishes, or in any way benefited the general 
fisheries. 

Imperialism is certainly to the front now in more than one depart- 
„ment of our political life, and it would seem that something akin 
to it is a necessity in ruling these watery areas. 

There can be no doubt that a practical Sea Fishery Board for 
England under the Crown would have accomplished greater results in 
a year than all these sentimental conclaves have done during this 
long period. It may be urged that these County Fishery Committees 
are already supervised by the Government, every altered law requir- 
ing. their sanction, which to a certain extent is true, for there is a 
Salmon Fishery Department belonging to and under the Board of 
Trade; and the great sea fisheries of this kingdom are drawn in 
under the dominion of these Rulers of the Streams, among whom 


* It would seem the Lancashire County and Western Sea Fishery Committee had 700 
prosecutions for the breaking of fishery bye-laws in their district last year—saying nothing 
about-the mass of prosecutions by the other Fishery Odémmittees of England. This alone 
must have entailed endless worry and distress on these fishermen, 
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I question if there can be found one who ever spent a night at sea 
mà fishing vessel. Was there ever a greater farce acted in any 
country, however corrupt? Who is there among the hundred or more 
of representatives of the sea fisheries of this kingdom, who for years 
past have met Mr. Ritchie in Whitehall when facts of the greatest 
importance have been brought before him, who has not been pained 
with the candid ignoramce and suave callousness of the head of this 
department ? 

If any progress is to be made in the improvement of our fisheries, 
the whole affair must be lifted out of this wretched rut. 

As it is, the County Councils are composed of the landed gentry 
and the élite of the retired commercial classes, who are mostly 
well pleased with themselves and want but little change or progress. 
And as one half of the County Sea Fishery Committees are elected 
from “these classes, they practically rule the roast. The nominees 
of the Board of Trade, who compose the other half, are almost pro- 
hibited frim attending the quarterly meetings, in consequence of 
the cost. Being generally poor men, the railway fare, trap hire 
and the loss of the night's fishing are more than they can stand ; 
therefore the elect of the County Council are the masters of the 
situation. 

Moreover, these deep sea fishermen have the prejudices of these 
classes rather against them than otherwise; for the true fishermen 
are seldom seen by the gentry, as their calling generally keeps them 
far at sea. But along tthe coasts are always found the glib idler, 
poacher, beachcomber, and roughrider, who are always ready to do 
the needful, and who are ever on the watch to please the gentlemen. 
These men have no sympathy with the reapers of the deep sea, because 
they have an idea that the fishermen are catching in the outer waters 
what they ought to have in the coves and corners of the coasts. It is 
astonishing what rot they can pile up in misleading the uninitiated | 
This tattle has been going on for years, until most of it is more than 
half believed in by some in authority; in fact, I fear there is but 
little sympathy existing between the Committees and the Sea. Their 
education and life history rather run on the lines of Commerce, 
Cattle and the Land. 

Of course the great want near our shores is an increase of fish to 
help us to maintain the vast masses of human life which crowd 
around the margin of these waters. The sustenance of humanity has 
been the great problem of the species from the beginning. In an 
uncultivated state, a square mile of land will only sustain two or 
three savages; but disturb its surface, and burn or bury its weeds and 
add cultivated or matured seed or plants to it, and in a year nature 
often will bless the labourer with over five hundred per cent. profit; 
and enable the same land to maintain from one to two hundred 
persons. 
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Now throughout the ages, up to a very late date, man, in spite of all 
his scientific attainments, has never attempted to cultivate the Sea, 
but throughout has been playing the savage with it, rushing, knife 
in hand, at its very vitals. Notwithstanding this madness, it is a 
question, when the days anticipated by Malthus come, and the land 
has more inhabitants than it can maintain, if the sea when taken 
properly in hand will not enable us to ward off starvation for an 
indefinite period, as evidently the All Wise in His original designs 
seems to have made this provision. 

Thus the Turbot” spawns from two to twelve million, the Cod from 
three to nine million, and the Ling from ten to forty million or more 
eggs, according to the size of the parent, in one season, probably in 
less than a month. These figures are something stupendous, and are 
very difficult to grasp. Imagine a goose or a turkey of some twenty 
or twenty-five pounds weight laying ten million eggs every spring, 
and whose whole progeny would hatch out into life and would be the 
` size of the parent in two or three years! I believe Į am safe 
in saying their weight would reach about ten thousand 
tons, and would require twenty ships of 500 tons each to 
carry this precious burthen. If sold at threepence per Ib. (and 
imagine turbot selling at this price) they would realize over £250,000. 
Now this would really happen with the produce of a single fish, say 
a turbot or cod, if a place could be provided large enough and safe 
enough to keep and feed the youngin. A thousand negative questiéns 
may be raised here, as to the wear and tear, ete., ete., of this life, 
but it is not our purpose to reply to them, seeing that all vegetable 
and animal life is more or less subject to the same conditions; but 
. when wanted by civilised man he has always risen to the occasion of 
sheltering and protecting it. It has been further urged, that the 
whole of these eggs do not hatch out into life, and that some are 
always unproductive. I believe this is a mistake. Nature is always 
true to herself, and seldom has a misfit or error in her procedure. 
I have had considerable experience with several batches of eggs from 
the Blennies and Anglers. The former I found in clusters among 
the rocks near low water; the young took their first lessons in 
swimming in a vase on my study table; and it was rare indeed amid 
the thousands, when bursting their bonds, to see an egg unproduc- 
tive; if one was observed, its condition was easily accounted for. 

As to the latter, I have more than once seen their violet mucus- 
like spawn, from ten to fifteen yards in length and about two feet 
wide, stretched out in the surface of the sea like a piece of con- 
voluted tapestry sparkling with diamonds; on close inspection it. 
proved to be none other than the eyes of more than a million 
young fish, glistening in the sunlight, embedded into this thing of 


* For he names of fishes I shall follow Couch. 
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beauty; and after close inspection I failed to see one unfertilized or 
unproductive. egg. i 

Considering that most of the fishes living in the oceans of the 
earth produce life much on the same lines, and that the above figures 
give at least a thousand million per cent. from a single unit every 
three years, also, that among this incomprehensible multitude the 
increase is perpetual, it is staggering to the human intellect and, 
from a commercial standpoint, dwarfs the returns of the millionaires 
of the world into puny nothingness. No doubt, if a knowledge 
as to where this vast wealth could be found could be conveyed to the 
shades of the Styx, it would cause old Croesus to look with longing 
eyes across the river. 

Geing back to the County Councils, I may ask, what has England, 
the most wealthy, the most hungry and foodless nation under the 
sun, been doing towards solving this vast and important problem. 
Nothing, or almost nothing; her authorities are only watching the 
doings of gther nations, and, instead of reporting their progress, seem ` 
to be only searching for negatives or failures. 

It may not, be out of place here to look into the matter a little 
further and note the wants of our fisheries. An idea of great interest 
is that, notwithstanding the dreadful wear and tear that is continually 
going on among the food fishes, accelerated by man and their natural 
enemies, it might be possible to allow these forces still to continue 
as¢they are, and to erect hatcheries at convenient points along the 
coasts to rear young fish in millions, turn them into the sea when 
able to take care of themselves, and thus, by artificial means, 
balance the loss by helping nature on her own lines. This has 
already been successfully done in the United States of America. 
One of their Fishery Cummissioners, writing to me at a comparatively 
recent date, states: . 


The result obtained in this country by the artificial propagation 
of food fishes has not only been encouraging, bub is phenomenal. 
No person, informed on the subject, now disputes the fact that ibe 
future of our fisheries must depend for its prosperity in a measure 
on artificial methods of hatching. i 

The Chad fishery, which has become depleted to a remarkable 
extent, has by artificial propagation steadily increased, and amounts 
to upwards of a million dollars a year, notwithstanding the fact that 
the abundance has made it possible for the fishermen to sell at lower 
prices than formerly. These fish have been introduced on the Pacific 
coasts, where they were indigenous, and they have multiplied to such 
an extent along hundreds of miles of coast that they are now common 
fish in the markets. As regards the Cod, it is only recently this 
work has begun, but now they are found in enormous abundance 
in the neighbourhood of our hatcheries, in many places where they 
had never previously been seen in the memory of the oldest 
fishermen, and in such numbers that a profitable fishery has been 
maintained from them by a fleet of small vessels. The fishermen 
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confidently lock forward to seeing a fishery built up off the New 
England shore, in the near future, which will be beyond anything 
men now living ever avitnesséd. X ‘ ° 

Notwithstanding these pertinent facts, with the exception of the 
work of the Lancashire Fishery Committee, I believe nothing is 
done to secure like results on our coasts. The cause, no doubt, is the 
excessive pecuniary garefulness of the ruling classes; the reduction 
of the rates seems to have been one of the great purposes of their lives, 
and has been handed down, from father to son, until habit “has 
become second nature. 

I think we may rest assured that no taxes will be allowed to be 
put on the land to carry out experiments on the sea by these MEN ; 
for, if there was the least disposition to do so, steps might have been 
taken leading up to results only second to those achieved by the 
Fishery Commissioners of the United States. I refer to their taking 
in hand the natural homes or sheltered retreats of young food "fishes 
already in existence, the creeks and natural harbours so thickly 
distributed around our coasts. On the southern side of Devon and 
Cornwall there are the Exe, Teign, Dart, Yealm, Plym, Looe, Fowey 
and Helford, besides a score of other coves, combes and inlets of 
the sea. After breaking the eggs in deep water, whole families of 
these youngsters push their way towards these sanatoriums, in 
which they. finally congregate in thousands of millions, remaining 
there and developing now as best they can under their present 
unhappy conditions throughout the spring, summer and autumn 
of the year, when most of the remains of them are ready to take 
up their position and fight the batile of life beside the older 
members of the family in the deep sea; but not a tithe of those 
which entered the recesses ever manage to escape out again. In fact 
their enemies and those human shore wanderers and uncertain 
characters with poaching proclivities who are found near the con- 
fluence of all waters and who can easily use a spear, ground seine 
or ebbing net, as the occasion requires, and are always at home 
either on land or river, often destroy these young things by the 
thousand, working their own wild will on them with impunity. That 
there can be no doubt as to my statements, note the following 
proofs. I Have it from undoubted authority, that in the Fowey, 
Cornwall, during the summer and autumn of the year, the river 
is literally teeming with young fish-life. Here ground seines of all 
sizes and conditions are perpetually raking them; and whitings, 
bass, pollocks, bream, mullet’, cod, tubfish:and several species of 
flatfish are sold to the inhabitants by measure. And in the higher 
branches of the river at low-water spring tides, in the pools and 
shallows, the farmers’ ducks are allowed to feed on them. In the 
Plym, also, the same kind of destruction has been going on for an 
indefinite period, by the Saltash ground seines scraping these young 
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things into their boats until they are ‘alsnost full, and supplying 
Plymouth and Devonport with the result. _In the Helford and the 
Fal I have seen the same kind of work carried on without doubt or 
fear. + S 

In the autumn of last year I had the opportunity of observing a 
part, probably less than half, of the catch of immature fish by a 
ground seine in the Exe, the figures of which were as follows: 


_ Length, Weight of smallest, 


ins, ins. grains. 
Brill ine .. 21 from 34 to 6} Se 65 
Tubfish ... .. 64 from 3 to 9 des 50 
Garfish .., ... 35 from 94 to 124 we 179 
Whitings .. 38 from 34 to 7 80 
* Bibs sae .. 49 from 34 to 5 a 78 
Mackerel ... 187 from to 8 wee 90 
e Plaice ii + 63 from 24 to 6 40 
Bags se ... 11 from 7} to 10 
Atherines ... Ill from 4 to 6 
GBbies >... -- Tfrom 3 to 34 
Anchoves “age. 28 4} 
Launces ... .. I7 from 8 to 10 


As these seines are generally shot three or four times daily, and 
as there are probably a dozen or more of them continually at work 
on the Exe,* we may guess the death and destruction thete is yearly 
meted out to these little ones in this district, which in my opinion 
perish at the rate of not less than forty thousand per day. 

When it is remembered that these kinds of seines are in active use 
throughout the summer and autumn at convenient places around 
our whole coast line, including river and estuary, it is difficult to 
estimate the millions of young fish destroyed by them in a season. 
Then there is the ebbing net, a machine akin to these seines, but if 
possible still more destructive. This is used across streams and 
harbour mouths, just above low-water spring tides, and often deals out 
death to thousands of immature fish in a single tide. 

In rivers which have many branches, like the Fowey and the Fal, 
high water in its many places is closely observed by these river 
fishers. In the solitude of the rural districts into which these 
waters atretch all young fish quietly enjoy themselves, but when the 
flood tide, has unconsciously taken them into these extreme limits, 
the dread sheet of netting is drawn across the mouth of the stream, 
and all are enclosed in the chamber of death; when the tide 
goes out, the immature creatures, not large enough for human food, 
are thoughtlessly trodden to death by ruthless feet; often thousands 


* When on the Great Western Railway in June, 1899, in passing the river Exe I 
counted nine ground seines busy at work. As I only saw a small part of the river, and 
as the Devon Sea Fishery Committee have no account of these ground seines, I estimate 
the number working on the Exe at twelve. 
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have to pass through this torture. On the piers and harbours of the 
coasts scenes not much unlike this are being continually enasted. 
Take two instances of which I took notes in July, 1895: I observed 
quantities of young coal fish (Gadus vivens Gurther), of about three 
inches in length, playing in Mevagissey harbour. As the summer 
advanced, in the evenings, the children often had sport with them, 
catching them with lines and baited pin hooks, for they moved in 
and out of the harbour daily as the tide ebbed and flowed. And 
often in tthe night they could be heard rippling the surface of the 
water. As time went on their instinctive intelligence could be seen 
in many forms; thus when in the night from the pier a lighted 
lanthorn was lowered down on the surface of the water, their 
inquisiliveness was very apparent, for they would not’ only swarm 
around it, but they would turn on their sides and look at the light 
with wonder. As the season advanced, their growth was noted with 
great interest by many people. By December it was seen that the 
largest had attained to nearly nine inches in length and the smallest 
to about six inches. 

One dark night, when fish had become scarce on the coasts, an 
ebbing net was set across ‘the inner pierhead, and with the low water 
six thousand of these young things were grounded on the beach, 
beside hundreds of young mullets and whiting-pollocks, which were 
too small for the market, and were all soon trodden out of existence. 
The larger forms were sold at about threepence per hundred. “of 
course the beachcomber—for he could scarcely be called a fisherman 
—made a good night’s work, this mass of young life bringing to him 
about fifteen shillings. But what wretched waste! for there is no 
doubt that if these fishes could have been allowed to live for eighteen 
or twenty months they would have been worth £100 to £150, to say 
nothing of the mullets and pollock trodden underfoot. 

Not long since, the same net was set in the same place, when over 
two thousand immature grey mullets and sea-bream were grounded ; 
only three hundred of the mullets and about a thousand of the bream 
were marketable. These changed hands, the former at 5s. per 120 
and the latter at 3d. for the same number. By these proceedings the 
loss to the community may be estimated when it is known that full- 
grown grey mullet are generally sold at from £4 to £6 per hundred, 
and bream from 15s. to 20s. per hundred. 

To continue the proof that this young life is everywhere in these 
rivers and inlets of the sea, Mr. Cunningham, in his great work 
on the Sole, page 23, states: “I went to Mevagissey, Cornwall, and 
“found that the young flounders were in thousands, if not in 
“millions, in the pools and runlets left at low water during spring 
“ tides on the bottom of the harbour.” 

Plaice and soles were also mixed with them. My son Matt has also 
found young plaice and flounders under like conditions in Penzance 
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harbour. I have evidence also that yearly masses of young food 
fisheg are to be found congregated in a dock at Pentewan, Cornwall, 
and that when the dock-master has not been careful, but has allowed 
clay-water to run into the dock when the salt water was low, 
millions of these young things have been suffocated at once, and such 
was the stench arising from their decomposition that the water 
could not be let out of the place lest the effluvia should bring disease 
among the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

Again, at àù meeting of the representatives of the Counties’ Fishery 
Committees, held at the Board of Trade, Whitehall, June 9th, 1896, 
Captain Pretyman, M.P., stated that the estuaries of the rivers Stow 
and Orwell had been protected for two years, and the result had 
been extraordinary: that the creeks were literally knee-deep in tiny 
immature fish, which were there by the million. 

I could continue evidence of this sort; but let this suffice. 
Evidently throughout these long years but few of these Fishery 
Committees fave paid any attention to the lives of these little ones, 
notwithstandipg their being one of the great wants of the Fisheries. 

It may be urged that the Fishery Committees have no authority 
to act on these rivers and estuaries, and that the Board of Trade, when 
granting them power, purposely kept them to the sea, fearing that 
they and the Salmon Conservators would clash in the administration 
of the law. To some extent this is true; and yet, if these Committees 
had #he real interest of these fisheries at heart this question would 
have been taken up and thrashed out long ago. But the above is 
only a small part of their neglect. 

All old fishermen in the West of England are aware of the fact 
that near the shore at the entrance of the English Channel, from 
time immemorial down to within living memory, Hake was one of 
the most plentiful hook-fish in these seas, and that often one of ten 
pounds weight was sold for a penny. Personally I have seen thou- 
sands change hands at this figure. But, by over-fishing and paying 
no attention to their spawning, the channel has been denuded of 
these valuable creatures, for it is rare now to see a hake caught by 
hand-line in the bays or elsewhere the year through. And unfortu- 
nately the Picked Dog Shark seems to have taken its place, to the 
injury and depletion of other fisheries. But no effort has been made 
by these authorities to again introduce the one or to destroy the 
other. 

In recent years these sharks, though they are only from three 
to four feet long, have become the most violent of the 
whole family. They often range through our seas in vast bodies 
consisting of millions. They seldom swim in compact shoals like 
pilchards or herrings, although there have been instances known of 
their doing so, but they generally scatter themselves over the sea, 
just in sight of each other, in search of prey. When this is found 
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they quickly congregate around it in thousands, and woe betide the 
object of their attack. It is nothing uncommon in the winter 
months, when fishing boats are engaged in ihe pilchard fishery near 
the entrance of the English Chamnel, and some twenty thousand 
pilchard are fairly meshed in a boat’s net, for these hungry hounds 
to rush on them, and before the fisherman can secure a thousand of 
them, for the remainder to be eaten or destroyed, and the net bilten 
and torn to pieces by this savage host. At such times our fishermen 
declare that this is the most imposing and terrific sight of savage life 
imaginable, The boat’s light is always a strong one, enabling the 
lisherman to see easily how to take the fish out of his net. This 
throws its light on the sea many fathoms around the boat. 
When this attack of the dogs occurs, they often surround her in 
such masses that they will force each other against the side of the 
boat and on the nets; and so closely are they often packed that there 
is no room on the surface of the water for anything but their heads, 
so that on looking into the sea the most prominent objets are their 
wild, glaring, scintillating eyes. And when their opportunity comes 
in this dreadful carousal, rather than leb go their first grip of the 
fish, much against the fisherman’s will, hundreds and sometimes 
thousands are hauled on board the boat with the nets. 

In fact, such a nuisance are these dogs becoming to our fisheries, 
that the worst results are anticipated. More than once they have driven 
whole fleets of fishing boats off the sea with the loss of most of ¢heir 
nets; but up to this date this has fortunately never~happened two | 
years in succession. If this should occur it would be most disastrous 
to the fisherman, for it would be impossible for any of the Western 
fisheries to sustain the loss of a fleet of nets every season. I 
am sorry to say these sharks* are following the coasis much too 
quickly. In the early months of the present year vast numbers of 
these creatures took up their position near the entrance of the 
English Channel between the Eddystone Lighthouse and the Lizard. 
The small hookers in this district cannot venture above two miles 
from the land without encountering them in masses, and in a short 
time have to leave the neighbourhood with all their hooks bitten off. 
At the same time several Plymouth trawlers attempted to trawl on 
the sole grounds some ten miles to the S.E. of the Deadman Head- 
land, Cornwall, when their trawls became so filled with these sharks 
that, although aided by steam power, they could not hoist them on 
board, and they had to get their boats out and cut away the bag 
which held them. Again the deep-sea liners, dreading contact with 
these violent characters, sailed some thirty miles south of the Dead- 


* The fishermen of Cornwall are only aware of one force that can drive these sharks 
before it, and that is a shoal of lings coming in from the deep sea bound for their old 

wning grounds. Inspired with the maternal instincts of the race, they are able to 
aleat away the whole fraternity in a few hours. The hake have still sharper teeth than 
fhe ling, and possibly they were able to drive them in like manner, 
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man Headland, hoping by this effort to get outside of this vast shoal ; 
but,it was useless, for here, too, were the dreaded dogs. Notwith- 
atanding these wretched doings, our authorities quietly look on with- 
outa blink! It is true that on approaching these savage beasts some 
difficulties present themselves; but I think that could have been 
easily overcome. Their power of smell is something extraordinary, 
and this sense could be utilized in leading them to destruction. 
Looking forward it seems evident that our national life and existence 
will have to be looked after in the future more than it has been in 
the past. Hence, in connection with our home squadron, I would 
recommend the organizing of a fishery branch, consisting of a few 
small steamers of the gunboat class. The fishermen connected with 
the Naval Reserve could well assist here. These should be equipped 
with # few American machines for grinding mackerel-bait (pilchards 
would suit this purpose well). At convenient times, these steamers 
could ‘be anchored on parts of the coasts where these sharks are 
known to ke abundant, and this pilchard dust distributed from the 
ships, which now would be the centre around which all the sharks 
of the neighbourhood would revolve. I am certain that on some 
occasions in a few hours millions of these beasts would surround 
them, when with care a few pounds of dynamite would do its deadly 
work. The extra cost to the nation would be but a trifle, and the 
men would be taking new lessons in dealing out death and destruction 
to Brilain’s enemies and would be always ready for every other 
emergency. Possibly not a shade of these ideas ever crossed the 
minds of these legislators, but the death of these sharks is among 
the wants of our fisheries. 

Then there are the Haddocks. These were plentiful off the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall up to forty years ago, but like the hake, 
through over-fishing and want of an authority to look after their 
spawning, the’ race seems to have been first depleted and then 
destroyed. They were a source of considerable income to our fishermen 
in these olden times, being so large and in such fine condition, 
Then it was nothing uncommon to see haddocks ten pounds. weight 
or more. Now, a sight of any kind of haddock in twelve months is 
Tare, in our waters. But off the coast of the North of England and 
Scotland they are still plentiful, and I am led to believe spawn 
regularly in the spring of the year. From this source it would seem 
one of the easiest things possible to again restock these western waters 
with haddock, either by hatching out the eggs and turning the result 
into these seas, as the Americans did with the chads on their coast, or 
by hiring a vessel with a well in her, and bringing down, say one 
hundred parent fishes just before spawning time and turning them 
into the sea, letting them, of their own accord, go through the process 
of procreation in these western waters. 

I fear such progress has never been thought of by these Fishery 
Committees or even by the salmon authorities in Whitehall. But, 
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nevertheless, the restocking of these denuded areas with haddock 
is another of the wants of our fisheries. 

Then there are the Whales in their many varieties, all of which 
are destructive to the fisheries. The largest we have about our coasts 
. is the Rorqual, which varies from fifty to eighty feet in length. Off 
the Cornish coasts I have seen as many as twenty of these monsters 
at one time feeding on pilchards. I once bought one of these crea- 
tures; it was 68 feet long; its jaw-bones stretched sixteen feet, and 
I estimated that a fair mouthful for it was about twenty thousand 

pilchards, such as were found in abundance in its stomach. ~ 

But the most bold and aggressive of all the species is the Porpoise. 
They are continually visiting every part of the coast. I once saw 
about a thousand of these harpies in one shoal hunting along the 
shores, and the death they meted out to fish-life there must have 
“been something enormous, as they prey upon soles, salmon, surmul- 
lets, sea-bream, pollock, pilchards, whitings, conger, herring and 
especially mackerel; and several of these varieties were plentiful 
at the time. In thelr hunting expeditions there is a kind of rough 
order with them in accomplishing their purpose. They never move 

in a compact form like some of the fishes, but generally keep within 
sight or smell of each other, having wings extended right and left, 
which are always ahead of the rushing troop. When these leaders 
observe a shoal of fish they will instantly dart in front of it and turn it 
back upon the main body, when the death circle is instantly, Clesed 
around it. Then it is a sight to behold. Sometimes the shoal of 
fish to be devoured is so small that all the porpoises cannot get at 
them. Often those on the outside will throw themselves some ten 
or fifteen feet in the air and over the backs of their fellows, descend 
head foremost into the ring and violently seize their share. 

In the summer months they are a terrible pest to the mackerel’ 
seine fishermen along our coasts. By the middle of May young 
sprats and herrings are about an inch long, tender and transparent 
and easily caught. In this state mackerel delight in them as food, 
and, if there are any of these fishes in the deep sea, they are sure 
to quickly find out the shallows, where these young things abound. 
There, also, the seine fishermen are to the front, watching for the 
mackerel to ripple the surface of the water in pursuit of these little 
ones. When this happens, then their opportunity comes, and fre- 
quently, when the men’s hopes are high and their winter’s bread is 
just within their grasp, the porpoises are seen rushing in mad haste 
and throwing themselves out of the water, and seem to be a thousand 
times more excited than any hounds are when after the hare. 

At such times the leaders push hard to head the shoal. But this 
is not always easily done, although they can continue a course of 
twenty miles an hour for a considerable time. When this is accom-, 
plished the whole herd may be seen revelling in the destruction of 
thousands and driving the remainder again into the deep sea. After 
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a bout of this kind it sometimes takes weeks for the remaining 
mackerel to get over the fright and to return again to feed on these 
dainties. And then they do it to little purpose, for these scenes are 
generally repeated again and again, and when this happens, the 
mackerel season is sure to be a failure. After the mackerel period is 
over the same kind of death-dance is often performed on surmullets, 
immature bream and pollocks, which are there delighting themselves 
in our warm shallow waters. 

Then there are the Bass. From time immemorial up to a com- 
paratively recent date, in May, June and July, like the mackerel, 
they come in from the deep sea to feed on young sprats and herrings. 
They are the most wary and suspicious of all the fishes (except the 
gray mullet); hence, when on this errand, they always locate them- 
selves off the headlands having precipitous rocks or very rough 
grounts stretching out under the sea, over which the tides run 
furiously. Here they have always defied our fishermen to catch 
them, or even to meddle with them. In rough weather I have seen 
them so confident and bold as to surround small boats by the 
thousand, keeping only just outside of the drop of the oars; and to 
such an extent has this been done, that nervous men have declared to 
me they have felt fear in the presence of the daring attitudes of such 
multitudes. To guess their numbers was almost out of the question, 
bugs oh the coasts of Devon and Cornwall alone there must ‘have been 
many millions. With the summer they would scatter themselves 
along the coasts, always showing s shrewd carefulness in keeping out 
of the reach of man. At times a few could be caught by some 
superior fisherman, who knew their habits well, by using lines of 
very fine texture; but even these would be soon found out and 
avoided. But now all this is changed. For nearly twenty years 
they have never made their appearance on the old lines. That the 
porpoises are the cause, and have done some bad work here, there can 
be no doubt. 

For as fish have become scarcer on the English coasts, through the 
balance of nature being disturbed by man, these porpoises have been 
pressed to look elsewhere for food, and have had to attack larger 
fishes. 

A few years ago, when the crew of the fishing boat “F.H.” was 
passing the Gribbin Headland, Cornwall, they saw porpoises attack- 
ing large pollocks of from ten to fifteen pounds each, killing many 
and eating others. Again, the fishermen of Gorran Haven, Cornwall, 
when pursuing another fishery, and watching for their quarry from 
the high rocks of the Deadman Headland, have seen porpoises attack 
bass of from ten to fifteen pounds weight; and the strangest thing 
was, that when a porpoise had caught such a large fish it would hold 
it in its mouth and the other porpoises would close around it and 
bite pieces from it, until the holder could master it, when it would 
finish the remainder. 
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Seeing that an ordinary porpoise is from five to six feet in length, 
and will require some five hundred ordinary mackerel* (or their 
equivalent) per week to keep it in fair condition, and there cannot be 
less than from twenty to thirty thousand of these creatures living in 
British and Irish waters, the drain upon the shoals of mackerel living 
in these seas, from ihis source alone, must be enormous; for if these 
creatures only feed on them one half of the year, about four hundred 
million mackerel must be destroyed, without man or beast receiving 
any equivalent. These animals are not easily taken in hand; being 
so intelligent and active. I believe I am safe in saying there were 
extensive fisheries carried on for them in the sixteenth century at 
St. Mawes and Fowey, Cornwall, and in most of the narrow harbours 
of Britain, their flesh being highly valued by the gentry in those 
days; but now, nothing of them is appropriated to man’s use in 
England. For many years the United States of America hawe been 
supplying Europe with a very fine oil, suitable for watches, chrono- ` 
meters and other delicate machinery, extracted from porpoises caught 
off their coasts. And such has been the demand for it, that I am led 
to believe they nearly exhausted their supply. Later on they found 
another cetacean which met their want, and still they lead in 
supplying us with this valuable product, the retail price of which in 
England is about £30 per gallon. If a porpoise fishery were started 
at any of these old fishery stations, these facts should not be lost 
sight of. I have gone through the matter and compared one with 
the other, and find the English porpoise will return oil superior to 
that supplied by America. It-would be a great benefit nationally if 
these fisheries could be revived; and a step in the right direction 
would be for some authority to offer at least ten shillings each for 
every porpoise caught or shot in our waters; and who can tell what 
an impetus it might give to fishermen living in these old neighbour- 
hoods. But from their quiet life we can hardly expect these County 
Fishery Committees or the Salmon Boards of Conservators to do any- 
thing. As these porpoises venture very near the land (a fact which 
is known to all persons living near the shore) I think the Govern- 
ment should allow the coastguards powder and shot wherewith to 
practise shooting at these desperadoes. It certainly would improve 
them as marksmen, a thing much to be desired in war; this also 
would come in as a national benefit. But under any circumstances 
the power of these porpoises should be restrained, for they are a 
national curse affecting the food resources of the kingdom, and their 
decrease is among the wants of the fisheries. 

Our next thoughts will run on the Sea Birds. Of course the 
Ganneis and the Cormorants seem to be the most ravaging and 
desolating tyrants over the fishes, by their having such command 
of the sea through their diving abilities; ‘but as these seldom prey 


* About the year 1880, there was s whale of the Delphinids family, about six feet long, 
in one of the large tanks of the Brighton Aquarium. This beast required 800 fine, and 
600 ordinary mackerel weekly to keep it in condition. 
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on fish in their first stages, I purpose to note only the most important 
of those which do; and this brings me at once to the Sea Gulls. 
Here I should like to state that the Vishery Committees of the 
counties are established by Act of Parliament for the purpose of 
protecting the fisheries, and they have power to look after the feeble 
and immature forms of fish life. It would seem that the sea birds 
also are ‘handed over to their care and protection, but strange to tell, 
throughout all these years, but litile or nothing has been done to 
protect the eggs or young of the fish, although so much of the 
nation’s food is concerned in it, to say nothing of the labour and 
capital of the thousands engaged in adding to the nation’s wealth, 
while the birds, which practically give us nothing, but which are 
for ever taking enormously from the nation’s wealth, are protected by 
almost every form of law until they have become a nuisance and a 
pest te most fisheries and fishermen. Possibly this may have been 
done through want of knowledge, but the results are the same, and 
ignorance kas ever been pregnant with dread results when associated 
with legislation. But whatever power Acts of Parliament may give 
to these Committees, they cannot subvert the laws of nature, or cause 
the lion to lie down at peace with the lamb; and those who have been 
expecting a successful and free interchange of civilities between 
these extreme phases of life will be disappointed. All sea gulls are 
the born and eternal enemies of all young fish, and the protection of 
the*one must be at the expense and ruin of the other. But destruc- 
tive as these birds are to young food fishes, it is astonishing how few 
of our thoughtful people are aware of the whole facts of the case. 

The cod, pollock, whiting, turbot, brill and all the flatfishés, and 
many more of these, with the pilchards and herrings, in the first 
stages, live in the surface of the sea, and most of the sea birds, 
especially the gulls, are ceaselessly preying upon them when in this 
helpless state, as nothing is easier than for these birds to pick up 
fish not larger than rice grains. On asking the fisher folk in the 
spring months of the year, why the gulls are so constantly dipping 
their beaks into the sea, they will tell us they are after bait (young 
fish), but without really thinking of the final results of these ceaseless 
activities. 

To illustrate the destruction of these innocents, let me give a case 
or two such as are yearly happening off the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devon. In these waters, as the spring advances, Turbots leave the 
outer depths of the channel and move towards the land for the 
purpose of spawning. This interesting work is generally accomp- 
lished within the limits of some three, four, or five miles of the shore, 
the females shedding from five io fifteen million eggs; so that it 
must be at once seen that, as the turbot is one of the most productive 
of creatures, it ought to be one of the most plentiful fishes on the 
coasts. But note what follows. 

By July young turbots, about half an inch in diameter, may be 
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found in the surface of the sea, making their first journey towards 
the land. This effort takes them a month or six weeks to accomplish, 
their home being, for the first twelve months of life, on the sea 
bottom, within a hundred yards of the shore. But the crossing of 
this strip of sea leaves fearful results to these little ones. The 
destruction of Napoleon’s hosts fleeing from their enemies across the 
frozen Steppes of Russia will not compare with the yearly losses 
sustained by those innocents from the horrid beaks of these birds. 
History tells us the remnant left of the former was about one in a 
hundred of that wretched army, whereas I question if of the latter 
there are left as much as one in a million of these valuable creatures. 

And the result of thus having to run the gauntlet is that, instead 
of being one of the most numerous fishes on the coasta this 
ordeal has brought them down to be about the least of all our food 
fishes. The Brill also perform almost the same changes andgevolu- 
tions as the turbot, about a month earlier in the year. When near 
the land they seek the estuaries of rivers as their restimg-place for 
the year instead of the open shore. And this dreadful crew mete 
out death to them on the same lines without mercy. 

I might also record the life history of most of the above-mentioned 
fishes, but it will be sufficient to know that almost all of them in 
early life have this one fearful enemy to contend with. If more 
proof is wanted respecting the ruinous revelry of these gulls, I may 
state that I have about a score of young turbot in spirits of whith I 
disappointed these birds not long ago, by taking them in my hand- 
net out of the surface of the sea, within a mile of land, and I will 
send a specimen to any one interested, on his paying the cost of 
package and transit. 

I have the further fact to record that, on the 12th of September, 
the master of the fishing boat “ Energy,” of Fowey, stated that, 
soon after dinner, he and his crew went to sea, thinking to look for 
pilchards in deep water. When about a mile and a half from the 
shore, he observed several gulls actively engaged. After sailing 
some miles and seeing nothing extraordinary, he again returned to 
the neighbourhood of these active birds and there set his nets. On 
carefully noting them, he finally concluded they were not watching 
pilchards, but were feeding on some bait or other. On looking into 
the sea more carefully it was found they were feeding on young 
turbot, one of which was dipped into a pail and brought ashore alive. 

Possibly now a few facts from the life history of another creature, 
with opposite habits and tendencies, will strengthen my position. A 
common, but valuable, fish living on our coasts is the Conger. This 
creature also deposits from five to fifteen millions of eggs. As with 
the turbot, this incident also happens in the late spring or early 
summer. But, unlike the turbot, the young pass their first stages in 
the misty shades of the sea-bottom, and here, among the rocks, stones, 
corals and sea-weeds, they have ample protection against all their 
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enemies, and the murderous beaks of the birds. The result is, that 
cong®rs are about the most plentiful ground-fish in our waters, and 
but for man and the cannibal propensities of the larger forms, it is a 
question if they would not dvercome all other ground-fish and fill our 
seas. With these facts before us, I think we may reasonably con- 
clude that, if young turbot had anything like the protection young 
congers have, turbots would be as plentiful as congers off our coasts, 

I can scarcely pass from these birds without telling of a’ new 
phase of excitement and trouble our protective laws are beginning 
` to entail on our fisheries, which already are most unbearable. In 
the summer, in some parts of Cornwall, so obtrusive are the gulls 
that hampers of pilchards cannot be left on the wharves without 
someore attentively watching them, or else the result would be a 
loss of hundreds in a few minutes. In fact, it is nothing uncommon 
for a fisherman to gut and clean a few fish for the morning meal: 
of his family, and while turning to wash his hands in the sea, in an 
instant to fifid them swallowed and gone. At Mevagissey no fisher- 
man would venture to leave his boat with ptlchards in her in the 
outer harbour, knowing that if he did so most of his night’s catch 
would be carried away by these thieves. 

At sea, in the moonlight or morning twilight, these gulls are often 
so bold as to dispute with the men as to who shall take the fish out of 
the nets, and so closely is this followed that there is sometimes no 
difficulty in catching a score or more of them with only the hands. 
Mr. Blamey, of the “Ada,” of Fowey, recently reported that, when 
he was fishing to the east of the Deadman Headland, about a half- 
dozen gulls came boldly down into the boat and seized the pilchards 
there, while others stood on the gunwale and, as the fish were drawn 
out of the water, often clutched them before the fishermen. Evi- 
dently the poor birds were extremely ‘hungry, and this boldness 
was tolerated for a while, but in the end they had to be driven away. 
Sometimes their disputes with the fishermen are of no mean order, 
for the cries and screams of ihe hundreds hovering so close as to be 
continually touching the face and ears of the men with the tips of 
their wings, are unbearable and almost deafening. 

One of our kind-hearted fishermen, knowing the dread gulls have of 
guns and other violent sounds, keeps a piece of metal on board his 
boat like a gong, and when these screams and actions become intoler- 
able, this instrument is sounded to its utmost, when their fright is 
so great that the men are left quiet for a little time, until their 
hunger has again mastered their natural cautiousness. Not long ago 
a fisherman called me on board his boat at Mevagissey and esked me 
what I thought of his venture. When hauling his nets near the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, so daring were these gulls in dragging the 
pilchards out of his nets, that with his hands alone he caught some 
thirty or forty of them; those the kept shut up till he reached home, 
for the purpose, he said, of mixing the breed with the gulls of the 
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harbour. Of course this was all a joke; its point was to show how 
keen was the batile of life on the sea; and in a few minutes all*were 
flying and interchanging greeting with the gulls around us, for no 
doubt it was a new phase in gull life to see so many of their kin 
coming up from the depths of a fishing boat. 

Off our Southern Coast the common gull (Larus canus Linn) is 
the ringleader in this destructive work, and in their seasons all the 
young varieties of our surface-living fishes are eaten alive by them. 
I am sorry to show up this weakness and to condemn such a graceful 
class of birds, but even beauty, when the higher need of life is at 
stake, must be sacrificed. 

The only way out of this difficulty that I can suggest is for the 
authorities to appoint men to find the eggs, which should be Wrought 
in and destroyed, until their numbers are brought down within con- 
venient limits. This is certainly one of the wants of our fisheries. 

Then there is the great western mackerel fishery, carried on off the 
western coasts of England and Ireland, in which are engaged French, 
Dutch, English and Irish fishermen, possibly amounting to 1,000 or 
1,500 vessela; among them are many steamers and others assisted 
by steam, the crews varying from six to twenty hands, with nets 
from two to ten miles long, a single vessel sometimes catching as 
many as seventy thousand fish in one night, and from them helping 
to supply these several nations with mackerel. These fish assemble 
here in the spring months for spawning purposes. Their young are 
only a few`inches long by August, when they migrate in on the 
coasts in thousands of millions, and thus supply most of our inner 
waters with all the gradations of mackerel life. Although these 
parent fishes congregate yearly off our shores, we know of no 
authority that is paying any attention to this matter. It is 
true they are in international water, but being one of the great 
sources of the supply of our coast fisheries, they certainly ought to 
have the attention of some British authority. 

For years past our shore mackerel fisheries have been declining. 
It is easy for me to enumerate nearly a dozen villages from which 
the mackerel seine fishery has been blotted out, and the question 
arises with many: “Is it from over-fishing the parents in the deep 
“sea?” Surely some one ought to be able to tell us the number of 
French, Dutch, English and Irish vessels and steamers engaged in 
this work, and the prospects of their continuance in the future. I 
have been led to believe that some time ago the United States of 
America feared that they were over-fishing their parent mackerel, 
and the catching of them in the month of May was prohibited (May 
is the spawning month of the mackerel here also). I have no doubt 
that unless something akin to this on an international basis is done, 
mackerel will be scarcer in the future than they have been in the 
past. Possibly a cessation from catching them on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday nights would best meet the difficulty on this side of the 
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Atlantic. It would be`following the example of our manufacturers, 
who, When business is slack, put their men on half time. But as it 
would be only for a month, it would not break up the crews, nor 
derange the order of the fisheries; and a compensation might come 
from the better price the mackerel would fetch in the market. This 
is certainly a great national question, and its being attended 
to by some British legal power is a want of our fisheries. 

Qur next case will be the grievances of our deep-sea fishermen, 
more particularly the trawlers. It would seem that the babblings of 
Bias and Prejudice are for ever following them, very much to their 
hurt; and in certain respectable company the name of a trawler is 
synonymous with that of a poacher; so much so, that if in their 
hearing the depletion of the sea under any condition is referred to, 
in sad and sonorous sounds the exclamation is soon heard: “Oh, 
“these trawlers!” Most of the County Fisheries Committees have 
enacted laws, with the consent of the Board of Trade, without 
any justificatton, prohibiting the use of trawls in any nationel waters 
they may have command over, and in some of the counties, notably 
that of Devon, a fleet of beautiful vessels has been sacrificed to this 
mischievous prepossession.> In fact, a trawl is nothing more than a 
scientifically constructed ground-seine, and has all the elements of 
the common ground-seine in it, a net which is tolerated everywhere 
around the coast by all these committees. 

Actually the trawl is the most perfect fishing machine ever invented, 
and but for its use most of the riches of the sea-bottom would be left 
unreaped, and our most valued fishes would be left uncaught. I may 
further state, that in 1887 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
enquire into the injuries alleged to have been inflicted upon the line 
and drift-net fisheries in the territorial waters of the United 
Kingdom. Its members were the Earl of Dalhousie, 1. Majoribanks, 
M.P., F. H. Husley, F.R.S., W. S. Caine, M.P., and T. F. Brady, . 
Irish Fishery Inspector. After duly considering the evidence on the 
fisheries in its various departments, their conclusion respecting the 
real work of the trawl was: “ That tho actual waste of fish of valuable 
“kinds, with the exception of the common and long rough dabs, 
“which are of very little commercial importance, is shown to be very 
“small indeed.” f 

Then we have the statement of Messrs. McIntosh and Masterman, 
in their recent valuable work “ British Marine Food Fishes,” and 
this carries with it all the weight and experience of the St. Andrew's 
Biological Laboratory. “It may be recollected that in the early 
“days of the agitation against trawlers (and which still continues), 
“the great objection urged against the indiscriminate use of the 


* The Devon County Fishery Committees have drawn imaginary lines across all their 
bays and prohibited trawlers from fishing inside of them. ‘This has led to several prosecu- 
tions and the sale of many vessels formerly working them ; while at the same time the ground 
seines, manned by shore loafers, are allowed to scrape the young fish out of all the rivers 
and corners of the coast without let or hindrance. 
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“trawl was the reckless destruction of the fish-spawn involved. With 
“the increase of our knowledge, it came to be recognised that the 
“spawn of the herring alone of all the food-fishes could lend itself 
“to injury; the eggs of the other fishes being by virtue of their 
“ physical character safely removed beyond the reach of the trawl.” 
(See page 406). 

Now, we have further proof that even the herring-spawn cannot 
be injured by trawlers. See the Government report of the Trawling 
Commission, 1884, where it is remarked: “Trawlers do not seem 
“to work. on the grounds selected by herrings for spawning, prob- 
“ably because the latter would prove too rough for the passage of 
“the trawl.” These remarks are in keeping with the experience 
of the oldest of our most intelligent herring fishermen. 

With these facts before us, I think it must be seen that our 
authorities are not meting out a shade of justice to thif class of 
fishermen; the more so, when it is remembered that our trawlers 
throughout are bond fide deep-sea fishermen, and if Snyone has a 
right to fish in English waters, it is they. Ifa trade union of fisher- 
men were formed, this would be the basis and groundwork of their 
platform. But one of the first acts of some of these Fishery Com- 
mittees was to prohibit their fishing in English waters. This seems 
very hard and unjust towards them. All these men are eligible 
to serve in the Naval Reserve to defend our country in the time of 
danger from foreign foes, and yet they are treated as foreigners and 
outlaws if attempting to use the smallest portion of English water; 
while beachcombers, crabbers, trammelers, seiners, poachers and 
doubtfuls of all descriptions are allowed the free use of this same 
sea, and their full swing in dealing out death and destruction to 
fish, young and old, but more especially the young. I venture 
to assert, without fear of contradiction, that one ground-seine in a 
year destroys more young fish-life in our English waters than ten 
trawlers. But when Britain’s difficulty comes in fighting for her 
existence, none of this motley group will be found afloat to look an 
enemy in the face. 

From these facts it must be seen that the trawlers have a charge 
against the authorities. If they had put their foot down upon all 
persons catching immature fish possibly the fishermen would not 
have complained. But class legislation of this kind is certainly 
unjust and cannot be tolerated long. The settling of this matter 
satisfactorily is another want of the fisheries. 

I could add much to the list of our wants, but I think I have made 
out a case against the powers that be, proving that they are careless 
and inefficient in wielding their authority over one of our great 
national resources, and that a strong. practical executive is wanted 
at the head of our fisheries. 

Marras Duxy. 
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N the enormous army, which for centuries has marched forward 
towards idealism, there has always been a large number of 
marauders and weaklings. But never yet have those who sit 

near the road watching the passing regiments excited any admiration. 
Nevertheless, since such a procedure, as old as the laziness of the 
human spirit, has been named dilettantism, the general opinion seems 
to be different; for many people there is nothing more beautiful, 
more refined or more respectable than to sneer at the truth, to deny 
moral value and to make their own pleasure a test of all things. 

According to these views, only scepticism is reasonable, only 
egotism is a virtue. Humanity will not die, even if absolute doubt 
and refined egotism should ruin the will and moral health of the old 
world. Other races would come to lead the magnificent march 
towards the future. Let anyone try to talk about dilettantism or 
about literary chinoiserie to Americans, or to the bold colonists of 
Australia and Africa! When Greece began to produce only 
sophists, the world’s hegemony passed to Rome; when Rome, in her 
turn, was eaten up by corruption, Franks and Saxons came to renew 
the old organisin with young blood. 

Happily for us in France we have not yet arrived at this point. 
Dilettantism is, among us, exceptional. In the first place, Christi- 
anity has taught us how to live and what is our duty; on the other 
hand, impartial literary investigation shows us that the majority con- 
sists of sincere thinkers who do not disdain the truth. If we ask, who 
among remarkable writers of this day deserve the name of dilettanti, 
we could name only four: Ernest Renan, Anatole France, Maurice 
Barrés, and Jules Lemaitre. And of these, the first is dead, and the 
last can only be counted among dilettanti with much qualification. 
If we ask who are on the other side, the names are very numerous. 
We cannot call Bourget, Brunetiére, Taine, all honest searchers for 
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truth, dilettanti; nor Wagner, the author of Vaillance and Jeunesse, 
nor Vogué, perhaps the most zealous workers for the renaissance of 
idealism, nor Lavisse, who is awaking in our youth the energy put 
to sleep by scepticism. Among younger writers, Henri Béranger 
(VEffort, UAristocratie intellectuelle), Henri Bordeaux (Ames 
modernes), Charles Recolin (Solitatres), Charles Morice, Jules Case, 
Gabriel Sarrazin, Charles and Edouard Fuster (Un Relévement), 
Henri Desplaces (Maladies d'âme), Maurice Pujo (Règne de la 
Grâce), Jean Honcey (Souffles Nouveaux), Eugène Hollande 
(Beauté), Pierie Lasserre (La crise Chrétienne), witness, that in the 
contemporary literature of France a warm enthusiasm and noble 
hunger for truth have not disappeared. In “streams” of ideas the 
wave of dilettantism is small, like a brook which loses itself in the 
sand before reaching the sea; on the contrary, the wave of ethics, 
the movement in the name of moral good, is like a grgat river, 
which from the beginning of the world has carried the generations 
of the people to the true aim of existence. The only pyaise we could 
give to diletiantism is in the words: “‘Saltavit et placuit.” 


I. 


What is dilettantismP Littré writes: “ Dileliantism: a great 
“liking for music, especially for Italian music.” Without any 
doubt, the definition is insufficient. Littré, however, was a con- 
scientious man, and we must therefore admit that if his dictionaty does 
not give a more satisfactory definition, the only reason was that at 
that time, about 1872, there was no other idea implied in the word. 
What shall we do then? Create a new definition? Adversaries 
would object that we are calling up a new nightmare, that in order 
to make our criticism more easy, we are giving to a free system an 
arbitrary form; finally, that we attribute qualities and mistakes to 
those whom we wish to judge, and condemn them in advance, 
although our judgment will be very far from the “truth.” Shall we 
then get along without a definition? But we do not know what the 
question is about. For instance, those who by dilettantism under- 
stand refinement of style, joined with a large horizon of thought, 
would be very easily disgusted with an appreciation if it were a 
severe one: Consequently, in order to have a subject for this essay 
we must penetrate into the essence of the word dilettantism; at the 
same time, not trusting our own penetration, it will be surer for us 
to guide ourselves by the opinions of the above-mentioned arbiters 
and the dilettanti themselves. 

If anybody were called to characterise such a new and delicate state 
of mind, it would be without doubt the writer who is best known for 
his modernity and subtlety of analysis, the penetrating psychologist 
and keen moralist, Paul Bourget. He was the first to give an exact 
description of that which is called dilettantism : 
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It is not so much a doctrine, as rather an inclination of the mind, 
testifying to great intelligence, and in the meanwhile very desirous of 
Agreeable impressions; it inclines us towards different forms of life, 
it forces us to submit ourselves to all those various forms, but does 
not permit us to be dominated by them. 


To be sure, the ways of searching for happiness are very various. 
Usually a man, being of full development and strength, makes a 
choice, and it is a logical thing; but he does not approve the choice 
of others; he merely understands it. In fact, it is difficult to go out 
of one’s self and to imagine a different way of living; it is still more 
difficult to stand above such ideas and to dress one’s self in a parti- 
cular form of existence, even for a few minutes only. Sympathy is 
not sufficient here; one needs a refined scepticism, together with an 
art of transforming that scepticism into a tool of delightful living. 
Therefore, dilettantism is a refined science of thinking and feeling 
metamorphosis.* 

Such judgment has Paul Bourget given, and it is confirmed by 
Gabriel Séatlles, one of the most prominent philosophers of the 
Sorbonne. “They try to see in dilettantism,” he writes in the con- 
clusion of a remarkable book about Renan, 


a new conception of life, an original conquest of Renan, giving him the 
diploma. of a philosopher and moralist. As for me, I do not see in it 
anything more than a clever theory of pleasure. Dilettantism is an 
url of changing life. . . . it takes away everything that is 
simple and immediate, giving in exchange pictures which one can 
dispose of as one likes, changeful decorations which the fancy repre- 
sents. And as facts are not in harmony with the dignity of the moral 
life, there remains only the pleasure of playing with their vanity.+ 


And now must we search in writings of the dilettanti for sentences 
in which they themselves show us their views? The task seems in a 
certain way not a very easy one; they do not belong to the people 
who care to express precisely that which they think; their doctrine— 
if we can use the word doctrine—is scattered widely over the pages 
of their works. One makes the quotation not without a certain 
uneasiness; one cannot be sure that there is any one expression of 
faith which is not contradicted by another sentence in the same 
work. There is, however, an excellent quotation from the last book, 
Le Jardin d’Epicure, by Anatole France, in which dilettantism 
takes such a large space that it pushes out ethics and even art: 


The “Know yourself” of Greek philosophy is a great folly. We 
shall never know either ourselves or other people. Is it worth while? 
Tt is less impossible to create the world than to understand it. Hegel 
had some presentiment of this. It is possible that intelligence may 
succeed in spinning out the universe; in understanding it—never | 


~ Essais de psychologie contemporaine, I., p. 59. 
+ Ernest Renan, Essai de Liographie paychologique, pay Gabriel Sénilles, 1895, p. 849, 
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Therefore to use intelligence in order to find the truth is really to 
abuse it unworthily. Still less can it serve to judge people and their 
works according to the measure of equity. It is proper omiy for 
games more complicated than chess, called metaphysics, ethics and 
wathetics. . . . Intelligence gives the best service and the greatest 
pleasure when it catches the sudden jumps and lightnings of pheno- 
mena, and being delighted with them does not disturb simple joy by 
systems and the mania of judgments.* 


After these few quotations, and especially after the last one, it is 
difficult to resist the temptation to come to the conclusion that 
dilettanti are simply sceptics, like other sceptics. No doubt they are 
sceptics in a certain sense; but one cannot include them under the 
system, simple enough, which is known under the name of scepticism. 
They sdy, with others, that they do not know the truth; andethis is 
their true characteristic; but one has to add that they are fond of 
such ignorance, that they prefer it to searching, and even-+-if they 
could believe in such a possibility—to possessing the truth. A 
conscious loss of truth throws serious minds into pessimism; it covers 
others with a net of Gilettantism. Dilettantism, therefore, smiling 
and superficial scepticism, full of charm and “elegance, without 
pedantry and boasting, has oftentimes been a patchwork of super- 
ficial philosophical studies without any precise aim; now it becomes a 
programme of liberty, which would like to be superior to everything, 
but which in fact sympathises with humanity, with ideas and with 
the universe, only in so far as it can change them into instrumehts of 
pleasure and good living. The dream of dilettantism is to grasp 
everything: not in a brutal way, not in order to swallow it, but in 
order to taste slowly, artificially and with refinement; it prefers the 
pleasure of seeing to that of dipping in the essence; it prefers to 
use for a moment, rather than to conquer and hold; being prepared 
for a frequent change of subject, it fears to tie and to attach; in 
flowers it appreciates only the perfume, in a field of wheat only the 
golden shining wave, in sentiments only the impression, in the effort 
of deeds only the spectacle, in ideas only the form and movement. 


II. 


We may find traces of dilettantism, without any trouble, in all 
history, although antiquity did not go so far as we do in the refine- 
ment of human nature. Alcibiades and Cæsar, were they not great 
dilettanti, who, possessing everything,—wealth, genius, power,— 
renouncing no pleasure, refined or common, drew sensations from 
everything? And the sophists, from the time of Socrates, who, 
trifling with philosophy, philosophised without any faith in their 
own ideas? And the emperors and patricians of decadent Rome, who 


+ Anatole France, Le Jardin d'Epicure, p. 77. 
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iried everything, even literary dissertations and self-analysis, in 
order*{o awaken from inertia the dulled faculty of pleasure? And - 
those artists and thinkers of the Renaissance, da Vinci or Montaigne, 
whose genius is for us almost incomprehensible, who played with 
such freedom in the circle of beautiful forms and tempting systems ? 

But although in the past one may find scattered elements of 
dilettantism, it is only in our own days that it could grow high, 
draw up the necessary sap and develop fully the beauty and magni- 
ficence of its wonderful and composite flower. Its stringy roots 
required soil composed of the loam of all countries; it was necessary 
lo take great care of the thin and delicate stem; the flowers needed 
to breathe foggy air; nothing is lacking in these times of cosmo- 
politanism, erudition, doubt, and moral dissipation. 

With all that, in order to get citizenship in the world ef thought, 
remarkable minds were necessary to serve as interpreters and heralds. 
Renan appeared, followed by his pupils. Representing dilettantism 
as superficial cold, haughty, avid only of rest and refined delights— 
a direction ofthe mind—can we name as its first representative the 
scholarly philosopher who filled a half century with the fame of his 
works and the renown of his systems? 

Certainly, if Renan had written only Histoire du peuple d Israël 
and Origines du Christianisme, nobody would have the right, not- 
withstanding that in those most important of his works fancy is so 
often braided in with erudition, to point to him as the first master 
of the “school” of dilettantism. If at least he had persevered in 
his worthless, but at any rate noble, visions” from the time when he 
was writing L’ Avenir de la Science (1848-1849) one might object to 
the lightheartedness of his password: “The scientific organisation 
“of humanity—that is the last word of modern science, its bold but 
‘legitimate aim”; but one would be obliged to acknowledge that this 
ambitious programme is the antithesis of a spiritual lighthearted- 
ness. It is known, however, how low he fell from his high flights; 
what a distance there is between Histoire générale des ‘langues 
Sémitiques and Discours et Conférences, between Averrogsa and 
Abbesse de Jouarre ! 

Nothing is more easy than to show in Renan’s writings numerous 
pages imbued with dilettantism. One of the persons in Le Prétre 
de Nemi says: 


Friend, let us enjoy the world as it is. It is not a serious work, it 
is a farco, the work of a jovial demiurge. Merriment is the only 
theology of this farce; therefore one must avoid death. Death is a 
mistake which cannot be repaired.t 


* The Ideal of dilettantism is to draw pleasure from everything, therefore it will remain 
difficult to be grasped ” (Henri Bordeaux, Ames modernes, Vol. I., 1895, p. 163). 


t Le Prétre de Nemi, p. 98. 
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In his study of Amiel, in the work in which he represented his 
thoughts most seriously and systematically, he says that: : 


_ To be influenced from hour to hour by hope, scepticism, optimism, 
irony—this is the only way to be for a while at least where truth is. 


‘Another page of the same study discloses the depth of the author’s 
soul, Amiel asks with uneasiness: What gives salvation P 


Ah! my Lord! that which gives to everybody the impulse to live. 
For one, virtue; for-another, the enthusiasm for truth; for another. 
the love of art; for others, curiosity, ambition, travel, luxury, women, 
riches; on the lowest step, morphine and alcohol. Virtuous people 
find the prize in virtue itself; they who are not virtuous have yet 
some pleasures.* 


But as in Renan’s writings we can never find the bottom, for cer- 
tainly, no matter what sentence we pick up, we can find another 
affirming just the contrary, let us hear what judgment they give who 
have had an opportunity to observe very closely the latest evolution 
of dilettantism. Faguet quotes a pretty remark of Paul Bourget: 
“This man astonishes me. I was awaiting the end of a magnificent 
“sunset in all its glory, but he gave us the effect of a stage sunset.” t 

The following testimony, which describes in its latest manifestation 
the dilettantism of Renan’s philosophy, gives the most recent and 
deepest study that has hitherto been written. “ Renan overturned 
“the order of beautiful life,” says Gabriel Séailles: 


The religious education which he received in his childhood, gave him 
moral riches which he considered inexhaustible. A youth, clothed in his 
earlier habits, filled up with serious work and given entirely to a 
disinterested desire for truth, followed his years of childhood, and left 
after it neither regret nor reproach. As a consequence of this past 
he began—perhaps too confident in himself—to scatter on his road 
the treasures which he had accumulated, and he spent much time in 
exhausting them, so that finally in this game of prodigality he ruined 
himself, or at least came near to ruin. Weakness, which came in the 
end to verge on absurdity, gave him the right to propagate all the 
absurdities that passed through his head, he thought to keep himself 
right by saying that he never wronged anybody; but he forgot that 
ta write is to act, and also that everyone carries part of the respon- 
sibility for the mistakes of all those in whom he has weakened 
conscience and will.] 


I. 
Renan’s pupils are still living; all that is modern history. Among 


them are writers who have famous names and prominent positions in 


* Feuilles détachées, p. 806 and 882. 
+ “Un portrait de Renan,” Revue Bleue, December 20, 1894. } Ernest Renan, p. 11. 
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the modern Areopagus. Jules Lemaitre and Anatole France have 
expr¢ssed so often their admiration for the “Master” that without 
fear or insult one may hitch both to the chariot of their predecessor’s 
genius. Although they do not possess Renan’s erudition, they do not 
belong to the school of writers who follow the impulse of instinct, 
the improvised writers like Zola, heavy, cut out of the stone, doc- 
trinaire. 

Rapidly, no doubt, but without neglecting the main questions, they 
became familiar with everything that the most cultivated minds of 
to-day can know. In transferring their wealth of information into 
type and books, they have at their service a flexible intelligence, 
unusual facility of assimilation, great charm of manner and clever- 
ness of style; beyond that, no solid principles, no particular likings— 
except perhaps for the beauty of art, and the gift of being equally 
good in poetry, novel, criticism and even play-writing. Everybody 
must acknowledge that the heritage of dilettantism could not pass 
into better hgnds. 

Justice, however, requires us not to emphasize too much the 
similarity which can be seen in these two writers. One of them 
would be wronged. Often he does not know how to join goodhearted- 
ness with the indifference which every dilettante who respects himself 
must assume. Often his irony gives way to the tear of tenderness. 
When he is obliged—one may say—to make a stand for the principles 
of truth, or to weaken some moral law, the effort ig manifest; one 
feels that it costs him something, and more quickly than usual he 
seizes the first opportunity of contradicting himself. Slowly he 
becomes accustomed to the exigencies of his past, which absorbs him 
more and more. 

There are some poisoned clothes in which one cannot dress without 
risk. Not soon, however, will the author of Contemporains be 
judged impartially by his comrades in dilettantism. It is true 
that in his most recent works there is less of goodwill or of distinct 
inclination. But one can always perceive that he was destined to a 
more elevated mission, and that he has brought to the world a soul in 
which there is much of nobility. These are reasons which force us to 
make a distinction between Jules Lemaitre and Anatole France. 

Anatole France believes that criticism is subjective. He writes: 


Dilettantism requires at once sympathy and intellectual diffidence, 
therefore it may be either a good thing or a bad thing. Everything 
depends on the relation between thosa two elements which compose it ; 
and their relation depends on the temperament of the man who 
practises dilettantism. 

He defends this thesis with all his strength against Brunetidre 
and against truth itself. “The good critic,” says he, “is the man 
“who relates incidents of his own soul in the land of masterpieces, 

* Jules Lematire: Les Contemporains, V. serie, p. 6. 
F 2 
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To apply this rule to his own writings, no one “soul” certainly has 
experienced these painful incidents and bitter impressions. Beyond 
a doubt one must acknowledge the refinement of his smooth style, and, 
with few exceptions, his delicate skill in composition; but homage 
to his talent is not praise for the character of the philosopher. 
Taking into consideration his latest works: Thats, La Itétesserie de la 
reine Pédauque, Opinions de M. Jéréme Coignard, Lys rouge and 
Jardin @Epicure, I maintain that if there exist writings more 
passionately attacking faith, morality and reason, there are none 
more dangerous, more directly perverse. It is a fact, that Anatole 
France occupies a prominent place in the first rank of the dilettanti, 
but he occupies it only because he has taken up their methods and 
language; seriously speaking, he has neither the cheerfulness nor the 
good humour of the dilettante. Underneath, antipathies burn in him 
too zealous to permit him to be indifferent. He who hates is not 
calm. Anatole I’rance has two foes, who conspire against his 
quietude as a critic and moral author, and he neglects no oppor- 
tunity—never attacking with a lifted vizor—of deceiving them by a 
trick or causing them to fall into a snare. 

Not very long ago, Edouard Rod wrote in the Revue de Paris a 
laudatory article about him. Who those two enemies of Anatole 
France are, we learn from this excellent essay. They are 
Christianity and Chastity. When he cultivates, for the sake of 
repose, the “ Garden of the Epicure,” he does it in order to be able— 
perhaps the last among his contemporaries—to enjoy Voltaire's 
works. 

These three great writers form a magnificent group of dileitant:, 
in which the quiet figure of Renan rises between ithe melancholy 
smiles of Jules Lemaitre and the bitter irony of Anatole France. 
. Then comes a young pupil who makes great efforts—not without 
success—to attract attention to himself by his oddity and exaggera- 
tion. Maurice Barrès succeeded in three or four works in circulating 
more paradoxes and artificial conceptions than his predecessors did 
in fifty volumes. Wishing to be just, one must acknowledge that 
ofttimes he knows how to give a lively and picturesque expression to 
the impressions of an artist and politician, and that his ovev-refined 
style is not lacking in a certain exquisite originality. And to all 
that, in the field of ideas, we must not forget to add the difficulties 
which he was obliged to overcome, in order to repeat in a new and 
original way, after it had been already said by three masters, that 
there is nothing sure, that good and evil are of the same value, that 
superiority of mind consists in greeting everything with a smile, that 
if an intelligent man affirms anything he must be always ready to 
defend the contrary. Maurice Barrès has furlished up, according to 
his strength, these chosew themes in the three magical dissertations, 
Sous l'oeil des Barbares, Un homme libre and Le Jardin de Bérénice; 
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and besides he has published in the form of a commentary a pamphlet 
whioh possesses more original fancies than all the former fancies 
taken together. In this pamphlet, which is called Egzamen, he ex- 
plains, that those “ three books have a triple significance; they are the 
“formula of the minds of the race; they will be documents; they 
“give food for science.” Their tendency is the development of the 
cult of “my ego”; the first describes “ my ego,” and the Barbarians 
who constitute the “not ego”; the second teaches how to create 
every day “my ego”; the third shows the way in which “ my ego” 
blends in harmony with the universe. Upon the faith of mysierious 
promises we open the books with expectation—only to find a blasé 
youth who has incidents with a daughter of the world. One of the 
heroines, Bérénice, the one who cultivates the garden, reminds him of 
Beatrice, the pure ideal of Dante; but to the reader it gives more or 
less of an idea of the heroine of a scandalous law case. Barrès, 
introducing on the stage another merry girl, says that in her, “ good 
“taste is the dominating morality.” The same happens with the 
author; good taste is stronger in him than morals, but it is not always 
clear what happened to the good taste. All that, however, does not 
hinder him from fulfilling with zeal the task which he set himself, 
and this, as I believe, is, to enjoy at the cost of others. Work and 
pleasure'are two ideas which—as he says in another place—can never 
be distinguished.* 

In the works of the author of Un homme libre one may find many 
humorous passages; many truly literary pages and scattered remarks 
full of dignity, although not new, such, for instance, as this: 
“ Dogmas and laws were inculcated in our blood by pity and justice. 
“To-day, when we have outgrown the best part, they only bind us 
“with their formulas,”’+ Everything which he has written, dignified 
or not, deserves more or less the same appreciation. 

When one finishes reading the writings of this youngest of the 
dilettanti, there comes to the mind, I do not know why, one of the 
personages of a novel, into whose mouth the author puts a disserto- 
tion about Louis II., King of Bavaria, about Wagner, about the 
essence of the ideal, closing the profound conversation by a sudden 
turn: “ Ayant ainsi parlé, André cracha dans leau.” To talk in 
the clouds and to spit in the water! Between these two poles 
vacillates continually the subtle mind of Maurice Barrès. 


IV. 


Having thus discussed the idea of dilettantism in general, I have 
tried to point out, as far as possible, the differences among its leaders, 
which do not permit us to put Renan’s talent on the same level with 
that of Barrès, or the psychology of Lemaitre with that of Anatole 


* L'Ennemi des Lots, t L'Ennemi des Lois, p. 278. 
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France. Now it is necessary to see what they have in common; 
what it is that unites them in one camp, under one flag. ¢This 
criticism can be more free, for it does not disturb the peace of the 
dilettanti. Hither from indifference to their own views or from a 
transcendental indulgence for other people’s views, they only pity 
those who would try to quarrel with them. Under ihe penalty of 
being called a simpleton, I shall try, however, to show, first, what 
it is which apparently gives them a characteristic superiority, and 
then, what it is which banishes from their works the hope of per- 
manent renown. 

“One must understand everything!” Such is the password of 
the school. In that field the dilettanti are seeking for conquest and 
for glory; rich heirs of the culture of the centuries, they are familiar 
with all ideas, all convictions and all creeds. From the endless 
experiments made by humanity before them and for thêm they 
draw all science and all conclusions, not caring a bit for compati- 
bility or harmony. Indeed, no one can object to a lack of principles 
in them; they have all principles; nor are they wanting in convic- 
tions; no one possesses more than they, no one has such a varied 
collection. To appropriate so many ideas, does it not transgress 
the limits set to intelligence? By transcendental sympathy to live 
the life of many people, very different in character and customs, is 
not this a wonderful increase of one’s personality, condensing in 
one’s self as much as possible the essence of humanity? Does not 
this mean that one is a man of superior degree? 

With what a delightful feeling of excellence do we breathe on 
these heights ! 


All prejudices and duties, all laws and doctrines are under our feet; 
we cull and appropriate from every system, from Rts Ace institution, 
only that which is better, more delicate, more in harmony with 
present requirements and tastes; instead of breaking brutally with 
contrary institutions and systems, they are preserved for the always 
possible contingency that the former will cease to please. In that 
hie always, without irksomeness and without regret, with ever 

susceptibility, without interruption, flows delight after 
ade Te It is so uncommon, so easy and agreeable, to play with ideas, 
to caress the intelligence with them, to squeeze out the essence, and, like 
the rich man sprinkling his handkerchief with perfumes for the price 
of which one could maintain a family, to give to life salt and delicious 
fragrance,* 

But even this psychological result, although free from all fetters, 
has always some mark of deformity. There is a higher sphere to 
which wings fly, the sphere in which all convictions and all senti- 
ments live in harmony beside each other, and although not losing 
their contradictory characteristics and different colours, yet, pre- 
cisely because they are different, possess new charm and shine the 


* Edounrd Rod, Le Sens de la Vie, 
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brighter. Between the easy and light religion of the Greeks and 
the sensual and brutal cult of the Phenicians, between the foggy 
mythology of the Norwegian Vikings and the fiery and pure ecstasies 
of the Spanish mystics, between the ibloody conquests of the great 
conqueror and the noble efforts of the propagators of civilisation, 
between the chemist who denies God and the nun who consecrates 
herself to Him; between past and present; between falsehood and 
truth; between good and evil—why should we discriminate? why 
make a choice, which would become a voluntary divinity, which 
would strip us at least of half the means of thinking and feeling? 

Not to be able to suffer at once all its different manifestations is 
to be weak in spirit; not to be able at once to receive some thought, 
without detriment to others, is to be narrow in mind. “ Through 
“and through religious, and meanwhile sceptic.”* A thorough 
sage does not retreat before the childish obstacle of contradiction: 
he knows how to understand; he knows how to love everything that 
man beforeehas been able to love and to understand; that which 
others have had in crumbs, he has in one piece, and therefore he is 
as rich, as intelligent, and as happy as all the others put together. 

Besides the consciousness of his own superiority the dilettante has 
also another satisfaction—a little smaller it is true, but at any rate 
as real and useful—he sees that the dazzled public acknowledge it. 

Truly it has been written of the greatest among the dilettanti: 


Irony, vacillation, which does not permit of affirmation, but which 
does not excite a contrary opinion; a certain abstract fancy, to which 
this philosophy, not bound by logic, inclines; everything which gained 
for him the applause of the superficial crowd, for which formerly he 
had such a contempt, induced him to laugh at himself and at 
others. ’ 


Renan says himself: 


Most often success is the child of bad qualities. In Brittany I 
would write like Rollins; in Paris when I began to sing the melodies 
hidden within me, everybody liked them, and I was obliged, perhaps 
unhappily for myself, to sing further. 


Perhaps unhappily for himself! Not at all! Because the success 
was lasting, as long as the author’s life lasted, and it will continue, 
even for some twenty years and more beyond the grave. 

The example set by the master is strengthened by his pupils. 
The one who approaches most nearly to him, and perhaps is most 
like him, Anatole France, did he not gain his success by his later 
books, which are full of a refined irony? This success was greater 
than that which he had with his first poetry and his first novels. 
The lively sensuality in Lys rouge would perhaps be sufficient to 
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secure success; but certainly Thats and Opinions de M. Jéréme 
Coignard better prepared the sale of the well-known novels than 
Poèmes dorés and Desirs de Jean Servien. Success: to dilettantism, 
which raises the writer in his own eyes and gains the applause of 
the multitude! 


Ve 


But the superiority, which is claimed by the dilettanti themselves, 
and after them acknowledged by a section of the public, is it really 
superior? Are they really as open, full, subtle, satisfied, benevolent, 
as worthy of admiration, as they are supposed to be? Even if we 
granted to diletiantism all the qualities celebrated by its advpcates, 
even if we saw in it the perfection of intelligence and the develop- 
ment of the most subtle qualities of life; even if dilettantigm were 
all that its admirers claim for it, it would still be stained by one 
capital error, a defect so great as to warn superior mindg and hearts 
against all its temptations: it does not take into consideraticn the 
will, it destroys the temper of moral strength. 

And we know that ihat by which a man is worthy of anything is 
the free effort of energy, of will, and by this energy, created work. 
To know and to enjoy does not always depend on us; but it does 
depend on us what use we make of freedom; what is the tendency of 
our will and what are its works. The natural habit of such a tendency 
as dilettantism takes away from those whom it dominates more 
than it gives. The overgrowth of one kind of quality is at any 
rate a going astray from perfection; and when this overgrowth is 
in favour of indifferent qualities, to the detriment of free will, 
what disturbance it causes and how it lowers the dignity of a human 
being! Let us say more: to give in to dilettantism with a hope of 
fuller development of the intelligence is, on the one side, to lose 
everything; on the other, to gain nothing. From this method, which 
hides numerous dangers, one cannot really draw any important 
profit. As we know, the intelligence accomplishes two kinds of 
actions: the first, more passive and unconscious, is the gathering in. 
the’ memory of facts and words, the storing of impressions of the 
exterior world ; the second, active and proper to man, is the apprecia- 
tion of the relations and value of ideas and notions which rise in 
our minds. By action of the first kind, we recognise; by the second, 
we understand and judge. The whole pride and care of dilettantism 
is to know; to understand and to judge, they consider a work pedantic 
and without value, good only for common minds: “To use the 
“intelligence for searching out the truth is to abuse it,” we read 
in Jardin d Epicure, “ still less can it be employed to judge justly 
“men and their works.” 

A little farther in the same Look we read that “ every piece of 
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“reasoning, if taken into consideration by a broad mind, will prove 
“only the keenness of the reasoner”; and in another, that “if 
“ morality should give the reins to reason, it would be conducted by 
“ different roads to the most monstrous consequences.” At any rate, 
the fragility of science proves that it is unable to provide a founda- 
tion for anything. “ Aisthetics have no basis. They are like a 
“castle on the ice. People seek grounds for them in ethics. But 
“there are no ethics. There is no sociology. There is also no 
“biology.” These are the words of Anatole France; and other 
dilettanti have no more consideration for the human mind than he. 

“ Everything is true—even dreams are true,” says Jules Lemaitre. 

In an excellent article on Le Sens de la Vie, Edouard Rod sets 
forth, with great sympathy, what he calls the “Creed of the New 
“Centuries”; at the same point Lemaitre is afraid of his own 
dignity +e and begins the avowal—which he finishes with a very 
peculiar amen—with a sceptical restriction: “ Here is a Credo which 
“I am giving, not overestimating its value.” Renan, again, medi- 
tating on the characteristics of ethics, says: “In this subject there 
“stand opposite each other opinions as positive as they are contra- 
“dictory; those who doubt, catch the stem of a straw when drown- 
“ing; in fact we do not know anything.” 

The same distrust of reason decides him to choose the dialogue form 
to explain his philosophical ideas. ‘The truth of such order,” says 
he, in the beginning of Le Prêtre de Nemi: 


one must neither directly contradict, nor directly affirm, otherwise 
il cannot be an object of scholarly deduction. We can only represent 
opposite figures, to show which is strong, which is feeble, which has 
equilibrium and which is necessary. 


“T am not a priest,” he adds, proudly: 


I am a thinker; therefore my duty is to look clearly and see 
everything. A complete work ought to exclude criticism. Every 
thought must be brought out in such a way that the reader will be 
able to see at a glance both sides, which every iruth possesses. 


The writings of dilettanti have plenty of such passages. The 
quotations already given show sufficiently what they ask of intelli- 
gence, of which they would be only too glad to seize the monopoly. 
Such a programme is in harmony with large horizons, flexibility 
of mind and the charm of the art of style; those qualities depend 
on the talent of the authors, and beyond that they are not the exclu- 
sive privilege of dilettantism. But no one can affirm, and the dilet- 
tanti themselves do not maintain, that in such a notion of intelli- 
gence there is room for a judgment and a reason that choose and 
decide; or, therefore, for the highest qualities of the mind. They 
are so proud that they do not understand anything; they enjoy tao 
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much the juggling with systems and a playful oscillation betwixt 
opposites. At any rate, that is their business and their right.* But 
our business is to believe that in this world there are more important 
things, and our right is to prefer to the gourmets the writers who 
appeal to our reason, and to interpret rules and truths which one 
can and must understand. Having no need of masters, either in the 
art of doubting or in the art of searching after appearances to cover 
our laziness, it is better and more right to do as did that man of 
common sense, La Bruyère; to call masters the authors of books 
which “elevate the mind and arouse noble sentiments.” 


VI. 
e 

But dilettanti do not care much what service they render to 
humanity, good or bad. Not for the public, not for others, is dilet- 
tantism, it is for personal satisfaction. The pleasure of life is, as it 
is known to be, the only reasonable aim, the only serious motive of 
judgments and deeds. If dilettanti were disappointed in all creeds, 
they would still preserve one rule of life: the search after pleasure. 
If nothing would resist criticism they would save one thing: admira- 
tion and love of themselves. If all pleasure became dull for them 
they would keep one, called inconsistently and prettily “a kiss upon 
“the mirror.” One cannot deny that in that direction they have the 
courage of their own convictions. “I love only myself,” writes one 
of them, the one whose writings possess most warmth and sympathetic 
charm, “I love only myself, either in myself or in others.” “It 
“means I am the same, like all.” I willingly believe that Jules 
Lemaitre wanted to add to many others one paradox more. 

Anatole France speaks like a theoretician defending his convic- 
tions; he makes egotism—the exclusive occupation with its own 
impressions—the fundamental basis of criticism and of all moral 
knowledge. “Criticism is like philosophy and history, a kind of 
“novel for the use of intelligent and inquisitive minds, and every 

“novel is, strictly speaking, an autobiography.” Thus speaks the 
` author of Lys rouge, and he adds, as we have already said, that a 
“ good critic is the one who relates his own incidents in the world of 
“masterpieces.” Finally Barrès, in his memorable Hzamen, thus 
concentrates the essence of his doctrines. “Let us have the greatest 
“love for our Ego; let us hide it from others, from barbarians.” And 
in another place he orders Seneca to pronounce a panegyric of 
egotism, “the estate surrounded by a hedge, in which we cultivate 
“our Ego and enjoy it.” 

One might think that the question was about a purely speculative 
egotism. Not at all; this egotism often finds an opportunity of 
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showing itself in real life. One of the dilettanti, speaking of the 
death® of his best friend, says: 


The dead man left to me a souvenir, the possession of which is 
unpleasant; I cannot console myself with thinking that I shall not 
have anybody to penetrate, in a certain mania of intellectualism, which 
he only was able to appreciate and understand. Can it be that the 
emptiness which I feel after Jules Tellier’s death covers with gray 
shadow his picture which I preserved in my memory? I feel too 
much, that with him a part of my self is dead. . . Certain cells of 
my brain will be from this time unproductive, they were working 
only in order to have the pleasure of harmonic accord with his mind. 
I do not regret him, that he died being only twenty-six years old, but 
I regret those to whom his society was agreeable. . . There are 
some artificially-grown impressions, which, when the first impulse 
burns out, are only agreeable so far as their conclusions can be 
discyssed with some maniac of the same species. 


It is difficult to forget with what delicacy of heart Renan rejoices 
at not being’ present at the death of his beloved sister, and thus 
avoiding disagreeable impressions. From the pure heights on which 
Christianity brought up his youth, from enthusiasm for the truth 
and for the progress of humanity, Renan—in direct ‘opposition to 
Taine, whose broad and honest mind marched continually up from 
darkness to light—descended more and more, until finally he came 
to preach Epicureanism and celebrate good living as the only aim of 
life. The last lesson, which in his old age he gave to the young 
people of his time, expresses, in cynical words, an intellectual and 
moral rule of dilettantism! “Dear children, it is not worth while 
“ to torment your heads in order to change one error into another. 
“ Amuse yourselves, because you are twenty years old.” 

Tt is not necessary to try to overthrow such doctrines; they fall 
down of themselves. The only argument which is efficacious against 
the theory of egotism is to show that it makes an error in its calcu- 
lations, that it does not give the pleasure it promises. It is a certain 
thing that dilettanti renounce the greatest pleasure of life, which is 
to be conscious of possessing real truth, and to set one’s actions 
according to it; to look boldly into destiny and walk courageously, 
without fear and hesitation, by the road which leads to the summit 
of the ideal. How is it possible that philosophers, who have made 
a most thorough analysis of pleasure, do not see in it perfection, the 
flower of the energy of the deed? To cease to act, or to act without 
knowing why—in a word, to become indifferent to action—is the 
same as to give up real pleasure and to stop the source from which 
satisfaction flows so abundantly. 

In vain dilettanti pride themselves on feeling everything which 
has been the pleasure of people and centuries in the past, by putting 
all those pleasures and ideas side by side with their minds at the 
game time. Truly they make only a picture without colouring and 
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with fallacious shading. He who praises the lasciviousness of 
Alcibiades does not enjoy the pleasure that he had; neither dê they 
experience the mystic ecstasies of the anchorites of the Thebaid who 
try to parody their saintly lives. 

I do not deny that a great effort is necessary in order to reach the 
heights of all convictions and all centuries; but it would be strange 
to think that the road to these summits should lead through scep- 
ticism of the mind and sterility of the heart. Such efforts cannot be 
successful. Beside Renan, who proclaims himself to be happy and 
quiet—and who perhaps at the end of his life was on the same 
level with his ideal, having descended very low, from L’ Avenir de la 
Science to L’ Abbesse de Jouarre—how many are there such as Anatole 
France, who mingles with his smile full of falsehood the bitteyness of 
sarcasm; how many are there such as Maurice Barrés, who by his 
chilly search for unusual discoveries, testifies positively How little 
lasting and wholesome pleasure he has found; how many are there 
such as Jules Lemaitre, who stops amid his jokes (I dafé ay in order 
to ery) and shouts “I do not find the pleasure I want”; or, in 
another place: “Those who try, as I have done, to enter everywhere, 
“often do it because they have no home; and one must pity them!” 
In fact, I am ready to pity them, and willingly would I give tnem a 
place at my bright, warm hearth. But their foolish pride orders them 
so often to repeat that they are more comfortable out of doors in the 
darkness and cold! Let them stay there, if they like it better; 
they are masters of their own convictions! But they must not call 
others; they must think how great a responsibility they assume by 
weakening among their brothers the understanding of the truth, the 
love of good, the sense of duty, reason, conscience and will. 


S. ©. DE SOISSONS. 


COUNT BLUMENTHAL, FIELD-MARSHAL.” 


HE “ikee wars which preceded, and directly conduced to, 
ihe ugification of Germany, brought forth ibree Prussian 
strategists of the first rank, concerning whom military opinion 

is now practically unanimous in declaring that each of them would 
have proved equal to the great task which ultimately fell to the 
lot of the best known of the three. What were the limits of 
their capacities, what unexplored possibilities of leadership might 
still have been theirs, can never be known, since none of them ever 
encountered defeat! These supreme commanders of armed hosts— 
sometimes popularly supposed to be men of study, but in truth mon 
of action of the very sternest type—were the Generals von Moltke, 
yon Goeben, and von Blumenthal. 

General von Goeben, the youngest of the three, was the first to 
quit ihe world’s busy stage (1880); Count Moltke died ten years ago, 
in his ninety-first year; and now Count Blumenthal has followed him 
to rest, also in his ninety-first year (December 22nd, 1900). 

Although the name of Blumenthal, like many others of a floral 
signification, has a somewhat plebeian sound in German, the family 
of the late Field-Marshal is in reality one of the oldest in North 
Germany. When, late in life, Count Blumenthal was on a visit in 
Rome, the eminent historian, Professor Mommsen, one day bluntly 
accosted him as follows: 

“ Well, Excellenz, what are you doing here ?” 

“Why, to be sure,” Blumenthal replied, “I am looking up a few 
“missing links of my ancestry.” 

“But what, if I may ask, has your ancestry to do with Rome?” 

“Don’t you know, Herr Professor, that the Blumenthals are - 
“descended from the Roman Emperor Florian 2” (Blumen—flowers). 

However this may be, Blumenthals are mentioned in sundry Swiss 

* I am indebted to eer Frits Hoenig, the well-known German military writer, and 


Professor Hans Delbri the historian, as also to several conversations with the date 
Field-Marshal, for much of the information contained in this article. 
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chronicles early in the tenth century, and the Brandenburg estate, 
now in the possession of the late Count Blumenthal’s daughtar, has 
been in the family ever since the year 1187. At five different periods 
in German history have members of the family been raised to the 
dignity of Count. 

Leonhard von Blumenthal was born in Schwedt, on the Oder, on 
the 30th of July, 1810. He was educated at the military cadet 
school, and entered the Prussian Army on the 28th July, 1827, as 
lieutenant in, the so-called Guards Infantry Reserve Regiment (the 
present Fusilier Guards). 

When Blumenthal received his commission the memory of the 
battle of Waterloo was just twelve years old. Scarcely twenty years 
had elapsed since Napoleon—after crushing the military pgwer of 
Prussia-in a day—rode through the Brandenburg Gate, lifting his 
cocked hat above his marble features, in response to the acclamations 
of the fickle Berlin crowd. In 1827 the Prussian Army was 
separated by a far shorter space of time from the battle of Jena and 
its painful memories than it is to-day removed from the victory of 
Sedan. Just as many middle-aged men are to be met with in our 
time who took part in the victorious wars of 1866 and 1871 ; 80, in 
those days, # great number had shared in the disasters, and could 
remember the humiliation of their country. The tone of the best 
among them was leavened with such memories. 

Something had indeed been rotten in the State; but the real 
inwardness of things was only known then, as always, to a few! 
A process akin to what Friedrich Nietzsche calls Kine Umwerthung 
aller Werthe (a revaluation of assets) had been going on in the 
world, such a “revaluation” as is again imperceptibly taking place at 
the present time—probably on a far more extensive scale than ever 
before. But whatever its character—practical, scientific, or spiritual 
—its full significance was only gradually brought home to the crowd 
by that hardest of all taskmasters—bitter experience. 

The Prussian officer in 1806—and by the general term I mean 
principally that choice minority above referred to—was wrongly 
trained. He was out of touch with the modern trend of affairs— 
not, as is usually supposed, ignorant of his profession, or neglected in 
mental or moral training. On the contrary, the powerful influence 
of auch men as Prince Henry of Prussia, Behrenhorst, Bülow, 
Scharnhorst, and others, who formed the nucleus of the famous 
military society of Berlin, had prepared and kept the intellectual 
forces of the Army far and wide on the alert. The military pro- 
fession, besides possessing a somewhat pedantic knowledge of strategy 
and tactics, was as familiar with the philosophic writings of Kant 
as with those of Rousseau or Voltaire; and no Prussian officer, a 
hundred years ago, would have been able to move freely in society 
had he been totally unacquainted with the ideas they contain. 
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In the zenith of the intellectual life of Germany, when a serious 
intere&t in philosophy and letters prevailed, as never before and 
perhaps not since, it was impossible for the Prussian Army to remain 
in a state of ignorance or indifference. The military profession, 
however much it may have formed a caste of aristocratic birth within 
itself, was, as regards the cultivation of the mind, of the same flesh 
and blood as the best of the nation, and subsequent events have 
proved that this was so. The élite, among whom were Klausewitz, 
Grolman, Miffling,Gneisenau, Boyen, the two Schélers, and others, 
who, after Jena, were mainly instrumental in re-organising the 
national forces of the country, were themselves the natural outcome 
of this unobtrusive, but serious, intellectual life, towards which each, 
unknown to the ignorant crowd, silently contributed his share. 
They formed a body of hard-working, earnest thinkers, who proved 
themselves capable of uniting a remarkable capacity for deeds of 
action with the highest intellectual attainments. This is the para- 
mount claim to glory of the best blood and brain of the Prussian 
Army, and as such, in the opinion of some qualified to judge, far 
excels its achievements in recent wars. Many have suffered defeat, 
and have afterwards secured afresh the laurel of victory, but it is 
questionable whether history can show so widely spread an example 
of high culture and conduct combined as prevailed in the Prussian 
Army when Lieutenant von Blumenthal joined the colours. 

Promotion was very slow at that time, and the life of a young 
subaltern, although he was not so, much burdened with routine work 
as now, was yet one continuous spell of Spartan discipline and self- 
denial, without much visible prospect of recognition or future 
advancement. The monthly pay of a Prussian lieutenant was 19 
thalers, 224 silbergroschen, supplemented by various allowances 
amounting to 2 thalers, 6 silbergroschen, a total of 21 thalers, 274 
silbergroschen—in English coin—without, however, taking note of 
the difference of purchasing power of money seventy years ago and 
to-day—exactly £3 5s. 9d. Of the above amount, fifteen shillings 
were devoted to the clothing fund, one shilling went for club sub- 
scription, one shilling for the regimental fund, one shilling for 
library subscription, one shilling towards the regimental band, and, 
on an average, eighteen shillings towards the cost of the mess dinner. 

So great was the impoverishment of the country generally, and of 
the lesser nobility in particular, that private sources of income, 
when they existed, were of very little account. Few indeed of the 
artillery or engineer officers possessed any private means, and, 
even among those more fortunately situated, any so-called “home 
“allowance” (except in the case of the Guards and cavalry regi- 
ments) ceased as soon as the rank of captain was attained. <A 
captain, with an income of £10 a month, was looked upon by 
dowagers as a fair match. 
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As lately as forty years ago (1860) the avorage extra home pllow- 
ance of a Prussian subaltern was as follows: 


In the infantry of the line, between lbs. and £1 10s. a month. 
In the infantry of the Guards, £2 bs. a month. 

In a cavalry regiment, £3 15s. to £4 10s. a month. 

And in the cavalry of the Guards, at most, £7 10s. a month. 


liven in the Guards the mode of living was very simple. An 
officer who could indulge in a hot supper was looked upon as a 
wealthy man. Many Prussian officers had to be satisfied with a 
cup of tea or a glass of beer, which they took in their poorly-furnished, 
uncarpeted, low-ceilinged, but scrupulously clean, quarters, with the 
brown ration bread, often without the addition of butter” Wine 
was only to be thought of on special occasions, except in thg Rhenish 
garrisons, where its cheapness was such that sixpenn’orth was suf- 
ficient to lead half way towards intoxication. It was nothing 
unusual to find officers, whose families figured among the elect of 
the “ Almanach de Gotha,” after dining for something like sixpence 
at the officers’ mess, denying themselves a cup of coffee, the price 
of which would hardly exceed one penny. 

Outside the regular routine of duty, there were few opportunities 
for relaxation or pleasure. Betting, gambling, horse-racing, and 
other forms of exciting sport, such as are now intruding more and 
more into the Prussian Army in large garrison towns, where ile 
wealthy officer already comes in for a certain amount of notoriety 
and popularity, were unknown. As yet the present custom of officers 
congregating of an evening in public restaurants did not exist. 
The hospitality afforded by family life of a simple and refined kind 
possessed greater attractions to the subaltern in those times than in 
our quick-living age. An occasional visit to a theatre—preferably 
on a Sunday evening—where officers were admitted at half price, 
was about the only expensive luxury permitted. 

On the other hand, the routine duties of an officer were not of a 
very exacting nature—at all events, not to the Prussian temperament 
—although they involved being up and about at five in the morning 
for the personal supervision of recruit drill. Three to five hours’ 
work in the morning and an hour and a half in the afternoon com- 
prised the day’s routine, which, in many cases—notably with such 
men as Blumenthal—was supplemented by hard study, voluntarily 
undertaken in spare time. It was usual for two, or even three, 
subalterns to live and work together, in order to share expenses of 
fire, light, and attendance. 

Such were the conditions under which Blumenthal, like his con- 
temporaries, since known to fame, von Roon, von Moltke, von ' 
Steinmetz, and many others who had -no private means, managed 
to live and work hard for long years without getting into debt. 
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That they were able to do so—even without as much as a feeling of 
hardship being involved in the process—was mainly due to the 
esprit de corps which prevailed in the Army at the time. 
Men whose womankind, only a few years previously, had willingly 
sacrificed every piece of their jewellery to the needs of their country, 
many of them wearing wedding-rings of iron for those of gold, which 
they had placed in the national offertory, were not likely to feel 
the lack of wealth and luxury as a hardship. And what besides 
combined to produce a feeling almost amounting to disdain 
for money was the conviction, which had been inculcated by Klause- 
witz and Scharnhorst, and gradually grown into a dogma, that only 
by Spartan simplicity of life could those military virtues be fostered, 
upon Which depended the efficiency of the Army, and the fate of 
the country itself. 

The marriage of an officer, under such circumstances, except to a 
lady with some means of her own, was obviously an impossibility. In 
the year 1839 Lieutenant von Blumenthal, after twelve years’ service, 
wedded an English girl named Delicia Vyner, from Easthorpe, in 
Warwickshire, to whom he remained devotedly attached through 
life. He was, like Moltke, very proud of his English wife, as well 
as of his knowledge of the English language. 

“In my younger days,” he assured me, “I spoke English so 
“fluently that, although you might have been uncertain of my 
“county, you would scarcely have doubted that my native country 
“was England.” : 

Unfortunately, however, domestic happiness can hardly have 
tended to improve Blumenthal’s pecuniary and professional pros- 
pects; for he himself told me that, in the year 1848, after having 
served twenty-one years as a subaltern, he seriously contemplated 
leaving the Army, in order to emigrate to England—a country for 
which, in common with so many of his class and caste at that period, 
he had a great partiality—with the intention of earning & livelihood 
as a teacher of the German language. The outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in Berlin in 1849 caused him to change his mind, by drawing 
the attention of the military authorities towards himself, and so 
laying the foundation of his future successful career. : 

As among the blind the one-eyed is king, so in the midst of the 
general helplessness—almost amounting to downright pusillanimity 
—which, in consequence of the hesitating attitude of the King of 
Prussia, then prevailed in executive circles in Berlin, a single trait 
of timely decision on the part of Lieutenant von Blumenthal, backed, 
of course, by his excellent record of service, proved to be sufficient 
to decide his future. The insurgents, in an outlying district of the 
town, known as the Rehberg, intended to make an advance upor the 
Thiergarten.* Blumenthal was ordered to keep the “ Rehbergers ” 


* The Hyde Park of Berlin. 
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off, but he was not to open fire on the mob. Still the 
unhesitatingly ordered his men to load with ball cartridge, end to 
” shoot “at sight,” should the “Rehbergers” show themselves. I 
believe that it turned out to be unnecessary to resort to extreme 
measures, but Blumenthal’s quick decision, as well as the excellent 
disposition of his troops to meet the emergency, had been noted by 
his superior officers. He was shortly afterwards promoted Captain, 
and at once attached to the General Staff—that complicated brain- 
centre of the Prussian Army and stepping-stone io further advance- 
ment. 

In the same year—still as a junior captain on the General Staff 
—he was attached to the staff of General von Bonin in the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, and distinguished himself at Kolding and Fri- 
dericia. On his return to Berlin, he spent several years with the 
General Staff, during which he was entrusted with various military 
missions to England. In 1858 he was appointed aide-de-camp to 
Prince Frederick Charles, who was destined to play a leading part 
in the reorganisation of the Prussian Army. After this had been 
successfully carried out (in 1860), Blumenthal was promoted Colonel 
and Commander of the 11th Thuringian Regiment. In February, 
1863, he was again brought into close contact with Prince Frederick 
Charles, on being appointed Chief of the Staff of the 8rd Corps, but 
in December of the same year he was transferred to be Chief of the 
General Staff of the composite Army Corps in Schleswig-Holstein, 
during the war with Denmark. 

In this position Blumenthal attracted attention by his well-matured 
and successful operations, as well as by the boldness of his conceptions, 
the most important of which was his avoidance of a direct altack on 
the trenches of Düppel by crossing the Sound to Alsen in pontoon 
boats. This project, however, although approved by the King, and 
definitely fixed for the 2nd of April, was rendered impossible by the 
stormy weather, which upset all calculations. The published military 
correspondence of Count Moltke shows clearly that Blumenthal’s 
great colleague fully and generously approved of his daring 
scheme, which he considered “would alone have brought about a” 
“satisfactory end of the campaign, as it would have led to the 
“annihilation of the enemy’s forces.’ He wrote to Blumenthal: 
“ Do not let yourself be discouraged by the frustration of your daring 
“plan. It might have turned out more favourably, but also less so. 
“ Like Philip the Second, with his Armada, you could not send out 
“your pontoons against the elements.” Notwithstanding the non- 
execution of Blumenthal’s idea, its conception was still placed to his 
credit at headquarters, and marked him out for future work of a 
most responsible kind. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1866, Blumenthal was appointed 
Chief of the General Staff of the Silesian, or Second Army, under 
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the command of the Crown Prince, in which position his eminent 
servéces—particularly at the battles of Nachod and Königgrätz— 
are matters of history. 

The intimate relationship which existed until death between the 
Crown Prince and Blumenthal had already taken root during the 
Danish War; but in the campaign of 1866 it was indissolubly 
strengthened. The Crown Prince was incapable of jealousy. He 
did not consider himself a professional soldier, and Blumenthal was 
indispensable to him. He it.was who thought out and drafted every 
general order and instruction, whilst the Crown Prince took a keen 
pleasure in watching the successful activity of the Chief of his Staff. 

Blumenthal originated the much discussed but brilliant line of 
advange, which led to the victorious march of the Second Army 
into’ Bohemia, although the credit of this successful operation 
must be shared by the Crown Prince, who took upon himself the 
responsibility of supporting it. This Blumenthal himself was 
the first to recognise, for according to his own words: “ We were 
“merely soldatesca, and only risked our skins; he staked the 
“existence of his country and his future crown on the result.” The 
plan was submitted to Moltke, who thoroughly approved of it, merely 
adding: “ Make sure of correct and efficient leadership.” 

The campaign of Bohemia brought Blumenthal’s name more than 
ever to the front; and yet, had it not been for the grateful devotion 
of the Crown Prince, that war might well have marked the end of 
his military career, as, indeed, it practically did that of several 
other high officers. For, unlike Moltke, Blumenthal possessed some 
of the defects of a vivid, spontaneous temperament. A few days 
after Sadowa, he had written a long letter in English to his wife, 
and forwarded it by the Prussian field post. This was intercepted 
by the Austrians, and a German translation published in the Vienna 
papers. In this letter Blumenthal—in the uncompromising spirit 
of one artist towards the work of another—severely criticised the 
plans of General Moltke,* commented adversely on the personality 
of Prince Frederick Charles, and wound up with a complaint against 
the Crown Prince himself: “ What a pity that he is never punctual, 
“that he keeps us waiting for hours.” 

This was indeed a heinous offence in the Prussian service, and 
would unquestionably have led to Blumenthal’s disgrace, in spite 
of all his previous services, had he not, in addition to the tried 
friendship of the Crown Prince, possessed that traditional good luck, 
which, according to Moltke, is, in the long run, only enjoyed by 
the “fit.” Prince Frederick Charles, the sternest of disciplinarians, 


* The history of Prussia supplies another curions instance of a ruthless critical instinct 

revailing between two great military leaders. To Prince Henry, the renowned brother of 

erick the Great, the latter’s military ganius was nothing more than an undue eager- 
ness to give battle. 
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was no sooher informed of Blumenthal's unfortunate letter—one 
morning he found a newspaper containing it lying on his desk~-than 
he took horse in an ugly temper, and rode straight to the King’s 
headquarters, with the evident intention of securing Blumenthal’s 
punishment. Fortunately for the latter, the Crown Prince had 
already forestalled his accuser. He was closeted with his father, and 
had succeeded in securing the pardon of his friend. On leaving 
the King, he met Prince Frederick Charles in the ante-chamber, 
and, walking up to his cousin, said good-temperedly : 

“T can give you a pieco of news, which will afford you as much 
“ pleasure as it gives mo to be able to tell it to you. The King 
“has forgiven General Blumenthal his thoughtless letter.” 

This forgiveness, however, was made dependent upon ofe con- 
dition: Blumenthal must apologise in person to General von Moltke. 
Tt is said that Moltke—like Cæsar, who, both after Phargalia and 
Thapsus, caused the incriminating letters of the Roman senators, 
found in the enemy’s camp, to be burnt unread—declined to read 
Blumenthal’s letter when it was brought to his notice. Certain it 
is that when Blumenthal, as in duty bound, called upon him, Moltke 
cut his apologies short with the beautiful words : “My dear Blumen- 
“thal, what a man writes to his wife is no concern of third persons. 
“Let our intercourse remain as friendly as of yore.” Blumenthal, 
however, must have felt rather sore, for, on leaving Moltke, and 
meeting the late Prince Kraft von Hohenlohe in the street, he 
related what had taken place, adding: “This is the only time 
“that ‘crusty’ old chap has really won my admiration.” But, 
years afterwards, he openly expressed his sense of Moltke’s chivalrous 
conduct, without any detracting clause. 

Blumenthal’s share in the war of 1870-71, in which he again 
filled the responsible position of Chief of the Staff to the Crown 
Prince, is also a matter of history. His were the first victories, 
at Weissenburg and Woerth, which proved to be of the very greatest 
military—as well as political—importance. For it was mainly 
owing to the paralysing effect of the battle of Woerth that the 
French alliance with Italy and Austria—at that time imminent and 
threatening—came to nothing. The victory of Sedan depended, to 
no small degree, upon the perfect co-operation of the Third Army, 
which was essentially the work of Blumenthal. 

After the war, Blumenthal was appointed to the command of 
the Fourth Army Corps, and in 1883 he was raised to the dignity 
of Count. In the year 1888, on coming to the throne, the Emperor 
Frederick appointed him Vield-Marshal, and, as if in anticipation 
of his approaching end, sent Blumenthal his own Marshal’s bdton, 80 
that he might, whilst still living, feel that he had honoured to the 
full the man who had stood by his side on many a hard-fought 
field. The Emperor Frederick knew—and he probably alone—of 
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a signal proof of unselfish deyotion which Blumenthal had given 
years*before to his chief. It was towards the end of the “ seventies,” 
and a war with Russia was among the possible contingencies. 
One day the Emperor William was talking matters over with his 
son, and told him that, in event of war, he could not again let him 
have Blumenthal as his adviser, as the latter had a paramount claim 
to an independent command. The Emperor asked the Crown 
Prince to find out what Blumenthal himself thought on the subject. 
Blumenthal, on being questioned by the Crown Prince, replied that 
he would be quite content to serve again under His Imperial High- 
ness. With him he had always been able to lead the Army to 
victory, but whether he would be able to do so as an independent 
commaader was a matter for less confidence. 

Blumenthal remained on the active list until the first of April, 
1898, whtn, after having held the General Inspectorship of the German 
Army, one of the highest positions in the military hierarchy, he re- 
ceived permission to retire. He had belonged to the Army for nearly 
sixty years—except in the cases of Moltke, Wrangel, and the Emperor 
William, the longest space of time a Prussian officer had ever con- 
tinued in the Army on active service. He retired into private life 
loaded with honours by his sovereign, and universally exalted by his 
countrymen. 

About a year before his death I enjoyed the privilege of having 
several conversations with the late Field-Marshal. He was living 
in a flat on the ground-floor, in one of the large mansions of the 
Alsen-Strasse, Berlin, almost within sight of that huge, square 
building known as the Great General Staff. Nothing could have 
been simpler than the surroundings of the old soldier, except his own 
natural, unconstrained simplicity of manner. 

“Tt is now close upon eighty years that I have worn the King’s 8 
“coat,”* he said, laying his hand upon his chest, on which, sus- 
pended from the neck, shone the blue cross of the “Ordre pour le 
“ Mérite,” and as if to emphasise the idea that this undress uniform 
was practically the same he had worn all his life. 

Count Blumenthal complained to me that he found more difficulty 
than of old in mastering quickly the contents of a book. “ But I 
“take it to be one of the compensations of old age, that I think 
“more slowly than formerly.” However, I soon discovered that he 
was still able to think clearly, as also to lend terse and incisive 
expression to his thoughts. 

He spoke with a touch of tenderness of the Emperor Frederick, and 
deplored bitterly his untimely end. “Had he lived,” continued the 
faithful champion of the dead monarch, “he would have contented 
“all but those whom it is impossible to satisfy, for he never thought 
“of himself. His pride and his ambition were of a kind that would 


* Blumenthal entered the cadet school, in which military uniforms aie won, in his 
tenth year. He was in his ninetieth year on the above occasicn. 
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“not have wronged or giyen.pain to anybody. - No man eyer, was 
“more misjudged. He wag accused_of-vacillation. As a matter of 
“fact, a certain form of hesitancy which characterised him was 
“mainly the result of over anxiety to do the right thing for others 
“never for himself. Once, however, his mind was made up on 
“on important matter, he was aa firm of purpose as his father— 
“nothing could sway him.” 

The old brain-fighter was not particularly edified by the general 
trend of things in Germany, and of military affairs in particular. 
“We are being far too much governed, all round,” he said. “It 
“has become the fashion to decry everything that is old—us old 
“men included. General von Versen came to see me one day some 
“years ago (1890). He was evidently a mouthpiece of the*views 
“prevailing in high quarters, and spoke disparagingly of the old 
“generals in our Army. In the course of our conversation he said: 
“Just look at the first Napoleon. His generals, were all young 
“men? ‘Yes, I replied, ‘they were young men. And almost 
“iall of them were worth nothing (haben nichts getaucht). We 
“old fellows did our work much better than they, for I make 
“bold to say that there was not one of us whom you could have 
“c picked out as the cause of a disaster.’ And General von Versen 
“was unable to gainsay this.” 

The old soldier, once launched on the topic nearest his heart, 
gave frank expression to his views. 

“You cannot produce soldiers by cramming alone: you can only 
“nurture, up to a certain point, by means of systematic instruction, 
“what is innato in a man in the way of military instinct, character, 
“and capacity for independent judgment. There is too much book- 
“ learning and book-writing nowadays. Our military men are far too 
“ ready with their pen. Literary success does not necessarily imply 
“the capacity to lead an army. ‘ 

“ Moltke’s greatest achievement was that he made it humanly 
“possible to lead large armies, such as Napoleon raised without 
“having the machinery for controlling them: hence his disasters. 
“ This machinery Moltke created. He created an organisation which 
“ worked so perfectly and independently that such things as orders 
.“ from the Supreme Command were very rare in our wars—only 
“ general instructions were needed. Thus, in our invasion of France 
` “in 1870, Moltke sent us word that the King wanted the left wing 
“of our Army to advance on the south side of Strasburg. I replied 
“that this would be a mistake, and that I could only carry out 
- “such an order if positively commanded to do so. Moltke sent 
“General von Verdy to talk the matter over, and my view 
“ prevailed. 

“To-day the danger of a false move, and consequent military 
“ disaster, is very much increased. The telegraph is in so much 
“ more“general use that one person might well be tempted to want 
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“to control everything himself. This wouild-tend:to eliminate that 
“play of independent judgmént in the chief of a staff which has “ 
“worked so successfully with usin the- past. But it is not given to 
“ anybody to overlook and direct everything L” ~ i 

With regard to recent events, the Field-Marshal said that he had 
followed the course of the war in South Africa, as well as he was 
able to do from the papers, and, with all admiration for the -British 
soldier, he did not think the methods and tactics of their leaders 
were very different from what they had been in the time of Marl- 
borough. He believed that the introduction of the modern rifle had 
sounded the knell of the old superiority of the British infantry, 
an opinion already expressed many years ago by General Sir C. 
Napien* The English character, in Count Blumenthal’s opinion, 
is more suited to the old condition of things than to that prevailing 
at preseht! The French originally introduced modern tirailleur 
tactics, which, in consequence of the continual improvement in fire- 
arms, have now reached a very high development. It is besides a 
mode of fighting eminently suited to the national character of the 
French. “With military matters, it is as with everything else, you 
“ cannot adopt blindly the methods of other countries, merely because 
“you see they are successful elsewhere. Very often they are more 
“or less the natural outcome of national character, of geographical 
“ or of social conditions, as, for instance, the Swiss rifle corps system, 
“which cannot be transplanted. 

“We adopted the tiradleur system of fighting from the French, 
“ut we have still much to learn in its practice. The Boers excel 
“in it. The English are splendid fellows, but their one idea seems 
“to be to shoot and be shot. Their officers are not sufficiently 
“trained. We Prussians go to the other extreme. The plodding 
“bookworm gets ahead too often now. In my-time our people 
“received a sound scientific training, but the individual—the per- 
“ sonality—was, after all, the finally deciding element: hence our 
“ results.” 

Blumenthal was, at first sight, not striking in appearance; he 
was short and slight, and even when in the prime of life carried his 
head bent slightly forward. He was also rather negligent and un- 
military in his outward bearing, at least, according to strict Prussian 
notions. f 

One ddy at Versailles, in 1870, the Emperor William met him , 
on the staircase, wearing one of his recently received grand crosses, 
fastened all awry—quite a serious breach of etiquette. The Emperor 
pointed it out to him, adding good-humouredly: 

“Never mind, Blumenthal. I can well understand that you have 
“no time to look after yourself, for you have always looked after 
“us so well.” 

Blumenthal’s countenance, however, on closer inspection, revealed 


* Bee ** Defects of Indian Government,” by General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. 
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very much the same marks of intellectual distinction which were so 
noticeable in that of his eminent comrade in arms, Count M@ltke. 
His eyes were of a clear, penetrating, expressive blue—undimmed in 
brightness even in his ninetieth year. His marked features, particu- 
larly the prominent nose, indicated the force of character which 
he possessed in so eminent a degree. In other words, it would only 
have needed a practised observer to discover in that serious, yet 
kindly-looking, face, the clear traces of those qualities which go to 
make up great military leaders. “Cétait apres tout, de la pate dont 
“on fait les grands généraux.” One who served under him, and who 
himself has attained high distinction in his profession, General von 
Verdy, late Prussian Minister of War, thus describes Blumenthal: 


He possessed in an eminent degree the highest qualificatiogs of a 
military leader: quick discernment of the requirements of the situa- 
tion, rapidity and boldness in deciding what to do, and utmost care 
in the consideration of every detail, Unbiassed in forming his 
opinion, he was never swayed by outside influences of any kind. 
He always accepted the fullest responsibility for himself, 
and threw the whole weight of his personality into whatever lay 
before him. Even in the most critical moments on tha field of battle 
he retained his calm appreciation of the situation. Although his 
temperament disposed him to daring action, he never omitted 
to weigh most carefully every possible contingency beforehand. No 
contretemps could shake his determination. It was a pleasure to 
serve under his orders. 


Yes, essentially human and cultured were these men of supreme 
leadership in action, and in many other respects strangely different 
from what popular fancy, fed on the legends of generations, imagines 
a ruthless leader of armed hosts to be. It is probable, indeed, that 
neither Blumenthal nor Moltke would have ever “qualified” as a 
great soldier in some countries. According to Lord Wolseley’s, 
military recipe—if an officer wishes to “get on” in his career, he 
must do his best to “try and get killed »—Blumenthal and Moltke 
would have stood a poor chance in such a direction of effort. Von 
Goeben, who, as a young man, was wounded five times in the Carlist 
War—twice severely—rose to be a Spanish colonel, only to return to 
Prussia and re-enter the Army ab a subaltern : he might have stood a 
better chance, for he at least appears to have honestly striven to 
“get himself killed”: but he, too, was a poor spectacled creature 
to look at. 
` No sporting prowess, no deeds of i 
blatamt publicity in despatches an 
credit of these men in early year; 
proclaims to have been her gréatest generals—whilst passing over 
the claim to generalship of-Stch a man as General von Werder in 
silence, one of whose desds in the war of 1870 was described by the 
Emperor William irimself as “one of the most remarkable feats of 
“arms of gll time”—not one ever held an important independept 








ividual heroism, such as bring 
rosses in their train, stood to the 
Of the three whom Prussia now 
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command. Moltke, for instance, never commanded a brigade, nor a 
regimgnt; no, not even a company. Blumenthal’s highest indepen- 
dent command was that of a regiment. General von Goeben only 
held an independent command for a few days at the end of the 
70 war, during which, however, he gained the battle of St. Quentin. 
In 1866, he commanded in a series of small engagements on the 
Maine. And yet we know that to these men, of strong brain, nerve 
and will, the dashing cavalry leader of Royal blood—daring, too, in 
his heroiam in the eyes of the public, hesitating and nervously 
irresolute when confronted by the tremendous responsibilities of 
leadership in battle—had to turn for orders. We know that the 
popular hero, even when heir to an Imperial throne, was but potters’ 
clay in their hands. : 

Not o&ly were these men unknown to the public, but, even on the 
very eve of the cataclysmal events they directed—events destined to 
remodel the map of Europe—they were only partially known to 
the Army at large. Blumenthal would hardly have been known at 
all, had not some of the popularity enjoyed by the Crown Prince in 
Denmark (1864) deflected on to him, as the Prince’s adviser. Moltke 
was best known as the author of an interesting book, thirty years old, 
embodying his reminiscences in Turkey. How little Moltke was 
appreciated as a strategist, or his supreme position recognised by 
“outsiders,” is best shown by the fact that, ten days before the 
battle of Sadowa, General Vogel von Falkenstein, who was in com- 
mand of the Prussians on the line of the Maine, positively neglected 
to carry out telegraphic orders received from Berlin, and signed by 
Moltke. Even more extraordinary still is the following: While this 
very battle was raging, Moltke sent an orderly to Prince Frederick 
Charles to inhibit a premature attack the Brandenburgers were 
carrying out under that Prince’s order. General von Manstein, who, 
as representative of Prince Frederick Charles, received Moltke’s 
messenger, blurted out in reply: 

“That is all very well, but who, may I ask, is General Moltke?” 

But if outsiders knew little or nothing, it is on record that 
“insiders” were well aware what qualities constituted the highest 
qualifications to military leadership,! and who possessed them.* 
Surely here lay a lesson for others, no less than one which must ever 
be anxiously present to the Germans of to-day. 

Sonex WHITMAN. 


* According to Professor Hans Delbriick, at the commencement of hostilities in 1866, it 
was by no means irrevocably decided that General yon Moltke should be entrusted with 
supreme strategic command. Asa matter of fact, he may be eaid rather to have drifted 
naturally into that position, than to have been regularly appointed thereto. He it was 
who, in time of peace, had drawn up the plan of the campaign (according to German 
strategists, by far the most important function of a general in modern times), and at the last 
moment it was decided that the man who had done this important piece of work in the 
retirement of the study should superintend its execution in actual war on the field of battle. 
This is how Moltke came to supreme command in 1866. (See Preussische Jahrbicher, 
October, 1900.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND PUBLIC LIFE,—I. 


HERE is no subject which at the present time is more interesting 
to the critical student of the Gospels than the Messianic con- 
sciousness of Christ, and, more particularly, that phase of it 

which is expressed in His teaching concerning His own Second 
Advent. It cannot be denied that the problems which it raises are 
very perplexing for ordinary Christian readers. Those who expect a 
literal and detailed fulfilment of the Apocalyptic predictions are 
comparatively few, and to those who have not the courage to do so 
they are what may be called a surd element in the teaching of 
Christ, which cannot be satisfactorily rationalised in terms of the 
other ideas of our Lord, or explained in harmony with their general 
conception of Him. They causo similar perplexity to scholars, 
except to those negative critics who find the ethical teaching of Jesus 
so imperfect and His Personality so inconsiderable that they are not 
sugprised to find similar limitations in His predictions regarding His 
dwn return. The aim of this article is to show ‘that the ethical and 
apocalyptic elements in the teaching of Jesus are organically con- 
nected, and that neither can be understood apart from the other, but 
that when they are taken together a large part of the difficulties of 
both disappear. 

The problems of Christian Apocalypse have of late been attacked 
by several German scholars of assured and of rising reputation, with 
the new means of solution which the greatly increased knowledge of 
Jewish Apocalypse and the critical methods of our time have fur- 
nished. These treatises and the older discussions of the subject in 
France and Germany may for the most part be grouped into two classes 
by the contrasted views which they take of the individuality of Jesus. 
Was ‘He a deep thinking and deep feeling, but broad-minded and 
genial teacher, who “ saw life steadily and saw it whole,” a religious 
genius of the humanitarian order? Or was His individuality 
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easentiglly of a fervid prophetic aficio, which found its spiritual 
sustenance in Jewish Apocalyptic hopes, dnd lived in exalted expecta- 
tion of some great supernatural intervention of God in the affairs of 
men? Was He Sage or Prophet? It is clear that the answer we give 
to these questions will determine the view which we take of the 
Apocalyptic element in the Gospels. Wellhausen* may be taken 
as typical of those who give the first answer, and who therefore are 
disposed to explain away the Parousia discourse. His historical judg- 
ment is too strong to allow him to deny that Jesus claimed to be 
Messiah, or taught the coming of the glorious Kingdom, but he 
seems to hold that these elements in His teaching were really 
immaterial to His true mind, Jewish survivals which were so pene- 
trated ahd changed by His Spirit that they are of no permanent 
significange, like icebergs floating in a tropical sea. He believes, 
however, that these Judaic survivals in the mind of Jesus afforded 
points of contact with the current Jewish thinking whereby there 
passed over from it into the primitive Christian tradition and docu- 
ments elements foreign to their true genius, such as the records of 
miraculous healing, and many of the details relating to Christ’s Second 
Coming in glory and power. But the real Jesus, Wellhausen thinks, 
is to be found elsewhere, not in “the old garments of Judaism,” but 
in His deep and beautiful sayings about love and life and duty and 
faith toward God. “ He did not indeed place His own Personality in 
“the centre of His teaching, He spoke not of the significance of His 
“ life and suffering. But as a matter of fact the impression made by 
“His Personality was deeper than that made by His teaching. He 
“was more than a prophet, in Him had the Word become Flesh . . 
‘His speech is not the enthusiastic speech of the prophets, but the 
“quiet speech of the wise. He gives expression only to what every 
“upright soul must feel.” This is substantially the view of Jesus 
which is taken by several scholars of an older generation. In its 
various forms it leans to the view that the Apocalyptic, and even’ the 
Messianic, element is a Jewish excrescence on the (Gospels, or a 
Jewish survival in the mind of Christ, and therefore that it is of no 
permanent value for the theology of to-day. 

At the opposite pole from Wellhausen stand such recent writerg 
as Baldenspergert and the younger Weiss,t who believe that the 
Apocalyptic element is the characteristic and central thing in the 
character of Jesus, and that His whole moral outlook is conditioned 
by that fact. Jesus, in Weiss’s view, is a ‘‘Pneumatiker” and 
“ Ekstatiker,” that is to say, a religious genius wrought to so high a 
pitch of enthusiasm that for Him the real almost vanishes before the 
ideal, one so “ God-intoxicated ” that a great crisis of Divine judg- 
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ment and deliverance seems to Him just at hand. In the presence of | 
that great “ Day of the Lord,” He is disposed to look coldly oneexist- 
ing social institutions, and even family ties. It is not well, He 
thinks, to be too much entangled with earthly things, when so mighty 
a change is impending. It is from this point of view that Weiss inter- 
prets the paradoxes of Christ’s moral teaching, His injunctions to hate 
father and mother, to let the dead bury their dead, to turn the other 
cheek, and so on. He takes these paradoxes with all the literalness 
of Tolstoy, but, with a keener historical sense than Tolstoy, he sets 
them in organic connection with Christ’s teaching of an impending 
crisis, and regards them as counsels of emergency. There is, I 
think, something that is fresh and true in this view of the younger 
Weiss, though, with the “ vigour and rigour ” of a German specialist, 
he carries the idea to extremes. Strong in the conviction that Well- 
hausen’s view does not do justice to all the truth, but ignores a large 
and stubborn class of facts, he develops the view which I have 
above indicated with much acuteness ond abundant detail. Neither’ 
of these two views, it seems to me, can be accepted as a whole, though 
both contain elements of truth. . 

It is, on the one hand, mere critical violence to minimise, as 
Wellhausen practically does, the Apocalyptic element in the teaching’ 
of Jesus. This is common to the whole Synoptic tradition; it is 
not confined to the last great Parousia discourse, but is scattered 
through the earlier sayings; it is taken up in the Apostolic speeches 
and epistles, which assume an impending VParousia “almost as a 
matter of course, and an entire book of the New Testament is devoted 
to giving it full expression. But we can go further still. It is as 
nearly historically certain as anything can be that Jesus claimed 
to be the Messiah. Dr. Martineau,* it is true, has questioned even 
this, but I venture to think that the doubt is that of the theologian _ 
rather than of the scholar, and is due to the insight which divined- 
that to yield this point would be to open the way to far graver conces- 
sions, rather than to the pressure of historical considerations. These 
are, in fact, taken by themselves, conclusive. The whole historical 
evolution of the Gospel narrative turns upon the at first veiled, and 
then explicit, claim of Jesus to be Messiah, and the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem can only be explained as the assertion of that claim 
in the most striking and popular form. But if we admit this, then 
we cannot accept Wellhausen’s view that “ He did not place His own 
“Personality in the centre of His teaching,” a statement which is 
further at variance with a number of passages even in the Synoptic 
Gospels. To make the Messianic claim was tantamount to making 
faith in, and obedience to, Himself a vital and necessary condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God. But, clearly, such a claim 
had far-reaching consequences. The Kingdom was destined to over- 
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come the world. God was speedily to bring it to victory. Yet Jesus 
was about to die. He had been the founder and mediator of the 
Kingdom militant. Was He to remain mediator and ruler of thè 
Kingdom triumphant? To that question only one answer is pos- 
sible. The whole spirit and teaching of Jesus compel us to believe 
that He must have made some such claims as the great Parousia 
discourse declares Him to have made, claims to be God’s Vicegerent 
in governing and in judging the world, and in bringing the Kingdom 
to victory. Had that discourse not been where it is, we should have 
been compelled to suppose that it had been given and lost, or 
that Jesus had been inconsistent with Himself. That position, 
however, does not necessarily imply that the tradition of these 
Apocalyptic sayings, as we have it, is absolutely accurate, either in 
arrangement or in matter. But that, to view the matter broadly, 
Jesus predicted His own coming in glory and power, appears to me 
certain. 

On the other hand, the view of the younger Weiss, which makes 
the Apocalyptic parts of the teaching of Jesus the centre of gravity 
of the whole system, and looks upon Him as, in essence, a Teligious 
visionary seems even farther from the historical truth than Well- 
hausen’s own. The picture of Jesus which the Synoptic Gospels 
give us (and it is these Gospels which are here alone in question), is 
not, broadly regarded, the picture of an ascetic visionary, who has 
drawn his religious inspiration from the Apocalyptic literature of 
Judaism. Wellhausen’s vivid sketch of the individuality of Jesus 
is far nearer the truth than this. An able critic? of Weiss has put 
the matter well. “We cannot escape,” he says, “from the impression 
“that, however much in this Man’s life His thoughts may soar 
“towards the world beyond, nevertheless He lives it with incompar- 
“able freshness and directness in the present; that here we have a 
“igure for which we shall search in vain for a parallel in Judaism, 
“a Figure which has firm ground beneath its feet.’ Weiss’s whole 
argument breaks down, not only on the general impression which 
the character of Jesus leaves upon us, but also because its main 
position, that the Kingdom of God is to Him a thing purely of 
the future for which His earthly ministry is only preparatory, 
cannot be exegetically justified. The passages in which it is stated 
and implied that the Kingdom is already with Him present among 
men are too plain to be shaken by the arguments by which Weiss 
seeks to weaken their force. In one sense it is, of course, true that 
the Kingdom has not come, as long as it has not attained its full 
development, and been able to show its full genius. It has two stadia, 
the Kingdom militant and the Kingdom triumphant, and therefore 
the disciple must pray: “Thy Kingdom come.” It is this twofold 
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aspect of the Kingdom that alone explains all the passages which 
refer to it, and the value of Weiss’s work lies in the emphetis that 
he has given to the-transcendent and unrealised element which is 
the theme of the Parousia‘ discourse, and is unduly minimised 
by writers of the Wellhausen school. But, taken as it stands, his 
theory seems to me to do violence alike to the laws of interpretation 
and to the facts of history. 

Here, then, we have a new problem of the deepest interest. For 
more than half a century the fiercest lights of critical scholarship 
have beat upon that little handsbreadth of history that holds the 
human life of our Lord. The documents, the antiquities, the 
historical antecedents and consequents have been sifted a hundred 
times, with all the ingenuity and patience and learning of .three 
generations of modern scholarship. How is it then that "two such 
competent scholars can reach such diametrically opposit@ views on 
what ought to be so plain a matter as the historical character of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Each of them reaches his results by concentrating 
his attention on one side of Christ’s teaching, and by minimising 
and explaining away the essential features of the other, a course 
which leaves them both in the difficulties above indicated. Does not 
the real error of both rest in the last issue on the same basis, a failure 
to apprehend the spiritual greatness of the Personality with which 
they are dealing? I am not thinking here of the theological theories 
of the nature of Christ, but simply of the historical individuality of 
Him Who founded the Christian Church. That individuality, what- 
ever theories we may form of His Origin and Destiny, seems to me 
to have a much greater and richer genius than either of the critics 
referred to recognises, and one, therefore, that baffles all their learning 
and subtlety when they attempt to explain it either as that of 
Prophet or Sage. In our search for a First Cause of the great move- 
ment of Christian life and thought, we must go deeper and discover 
some principle of synthesis of the two elements in His teaching, 
which we may call the Ethical and the Apocalyptic, and which by the 
methods of Weiss and Wellhausen it seems so impossible to har- 
monise. That principle, I believe, we shall find in a right under- 
standing of the idea of the Kingdom of God. 

In determining what Christ meant by that expression which was 
so frequently upon His lips we must go, first of all, to Himself. We 
must avail ourselves also of Hebrew Prophecy and Jewish Apocalypse, 
as far as these may shed light on the origin and common use of the 
term in our Lord’s day, but the determining element in our inter- 
pretation of it must be His own mind as that reveals itself not only 
in teaching but in miracle and in prophecy. In a previous article 
I have endeavoured in some detail to define what on these principles 
the Kingdom of God means, and shall simply summarise here what is 
there stated at greater length. It stands, then, for a new spiritual 
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society which Christ has come to found, which men may enter by faith 
in Hit, and in which, through that continued faith and the obedience 
and love which spring from it} they enjoy communion with God, and 
in that communion with God communion with one another.* 

This commonwealth of the soul is intended to spread like leaven 
“until the whole is leavened,” that is to say, until it takes the whole 
human race up into itself, and transmutes all human institutions, 
laws, and manners into its own heavenly character. Its citizens are 
to find their true life not in the pursuit of private interests but in the 
common good. Yet, strenuous and devoted as. they must be in 
labouring for the Kingdom, the coming, the maintenance, and the 
victory of that Kingdom rest in the last issue on the Grace of God, 
mediated through His Son, and on His Providence which governs the 
world iÑ the interests of the Kingdom of God. From that Divine 
Grace all*plessings of the Kingdom flow, the spiritual blessings which 
keep the spirit of the Christian in communion with God, and the 
temporal gifts which he needs for the accomplishment of his vocation 
in the Kingdom. For that vocation is not purely a matter of the 
Spirit; it has to be wrought out in this world, and to this end, in 
general, human beings need a measure of physical well-being, love, 
life, and thought, though they, like their Master, must gladly follow 
their calling should it lead them to the renunciation of these things 
and to the cross itself. Let them not fear in such a case. `The 
Kingdom is secure of victory, and theirs is the Kingdom. It is in 
this profound and beautiful conception of the Kingdom, which lies 
behind all Christ’s actions and discourses, that we shall find the key 
to the Apocalyptic element in His teaching, rather than find in the 
fragmentary and obscure Apocalypse the key to the Gospel. 

But having fixed this starting point we can go further. Is the ex- 
plicit ethical teaching of Jesus as we find it expressed in the Gospels 
complete? Does He apply these great first principles of the Kingdom of 
God to the whole range of human life? Is the Sermon on the Mount, 
for example, intended to give a view of the whole duty of the present- 
day Christian who is working out his vocation in the Kingdom of 
God. I do not see how anyone can reasonably so regard it. It 
contains first principles that can undoubtedly be applied to such a 
purpose, but in itself it is simply a sermon to a multitude of Galileans 
on certain aspects of the Kingdom of God as contrasted with Judaism 
and the Old Covenant. It makes no claim to cover the whole of 
human life and duty. Had Christ been addressing Felix or Tiberius 
or anyone enthroned in any place of power, it would have dealt with 
other questions, perhaps with the principles of the Kingdom as 
applied to Law, Administration, War, and the matters in which His 
hearers had responsibility; but as a matter of fact until He faced 
Pilate He never came into contact with the power of Rome. He had 
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to do wilh the fishermen of Galilee, the villagers of Perga, the 
citizens of Jerusalem and Capernaum, and so in His moral teaching 
He applied the principles of the Kingdom almost solely to matters 
of individual and domestic life, which mainly concerned men living 
in a land governed by the alien, and still at a comparatively simple 
stage of social evolution. The consequence of this is that the explicit 
ethical teaching of Jesus in no way exhausts the moral riches con- 
tained in the foundation ideas of the Kingdom of God. 

To-day, for example, when we read an ethical treatise, we expect 
reference to civic, social, and industrial morality. When a new 
moral teacher appears we expect him to have something to say from 
the pulpit or the platform, or through the press, on the great matters 
of sociological import, international relations, labour, . property, 
slavery, or war. What is the reason for this? LExpegience has 
proved that, while the spring and source of all moral progress is still 
to be found in the heart of the individual and the seclusion of the 
household, we cannot fully grapple with the task of bettering human 
life unless we are prepared to widen our view, so as to take in the 
whole range of the society of which the individual is an organic part. 

An illustration of this principle may be found in the evolution of 
the Foreign Missionary enterprise. The earlier stages of that move 
ment are in most fields concerned with the problems of Evangelism. 
The energies of the workors are concentrated on the task of con- 
version, on the organising of the converts into churches, and on the 
nurture of their individual life. Then the work gradually widens into 
the second stage. The missionary who is bent upon the spiritual 
development of his converts finds that the heathen environment has 
a fatal influence upon them, that it is difficult to mature the new life 
in them under the depressing conditions of a heathen civilisation, 
and so he widens his view, and, as far as circumstances allow, he 
interests himself in the social problems which have emerged upon his 
field of vision, the questions relating to marriage customs and laws, 
to industrial training, the import liquor traffic, and so on, with which 
our best modern missionary periodicals and books are so largely 
concerned. 

In truth, the influence which Law, Custom, and Institution exert 
upon the moral life of a people is very great. Take, for example, the 
part which slavery has played in the moral history of mankind. It 
originated, no doubt, in a very simple way, and for ages seemed to the 
civilised world as much ‘part of the natural structure of society as 
the present industrial order seems to most people. But in time the 
economic and moral evils of the institution became so glaring that 
it was felt to be an intolerable incubus upon society, and it has, there- 
fore, been cast out by all the progressive races. It reacted powerfully 
for evil upon the moral life of millions, it degraded the enslaving and 
the enslaved race alike, making the one arrogant and the other 
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abject; it lowered the dignity of labour by associating it with the 
lot ofthe slave; it corrupted sexual morality; it formed, in short, 
so formidable a spring of moral contagion, and so gravely imperilled 
the most sacred interests, that at last one of the most practical races . 
in history judged a terrible Civil War, which cost untold treasure 
and the lives of six hundred thousand of its sons, a cheap price to pay 
to be freed from its fatal influence. 

The same principle—that laws and institutions are not matters 
external to the life of the soul, but react most powerfully upon it in 
moral and religious matters—might be proved and illustrated in a 
great variety of ways. No student of the social conditions which 
preceded the French Revolution, for example, can fail to find there 
. the same lesson of the poisonous effects of an effete social and political ` 
order ufpn the entire moral life of a nation. In truth, the view that 
it is pos%ible to separate absolutely the spiritual from the secular 
sphere is refuted at every turn by the logic of spiritual experience. 
If we apply, then, this principle to the existing world around us, it is 
plain that, unless we assume the present social, political, and inter- 
national order to be totally different in kind from that of every 
past epoch, it must contain much that is foreign to the genius of 
Christianity, and that this alien element must be most hurtful to 
the victory of its spirit in the individual life. The same is, of course, 
true of every past epoch, and, therefore, one of the cardinal problema 
of Chfistianity has always been, and is still, to know how, gradually 
and progressively, to reshape the existing political and social order in 
accordance with the spirit of its Founder. Hence it follows that the 
Church has always inevitably been concerned with a great variety of 
questions not explicitly dealt with by Jesus and His first Disciples. 
Never has that been so much the case as to-day, when the power to 
transform laws and institutions which once rested with a very limited 
class, on whom the whole responsibility therefore lay, has now been 
transferred to the great democracies of modern times; a change which 
brings the problems which once lay on the Senates and the Cæsars 
home to the moral life of our humblest Church members and citizens. 
The difficulty of the Christian is that He has no such clear guidance 
from His Master in these regions as he has in matters of individual 
duty, and his temptation, therefore, is to shrink from the burdens and 
cares inevitable to public interests, on the plea that they lie outside 
the sphere of the soul. It is true, as has been admitted in the article 
above referred to, that there is here an apparent Adatus in the moral 
teaching of Christ, which gives some apparent justice to the critidism 
of Mill and Mazzini, that for the large questions of our duty to the 
community, and to the nation and humanity, we must go for help 
to the Pagan rather than to the Christian morality. I have tried to 
show above, and in the article referred to, that this hiatus is only. 
apparent, and that the silence of Christ on such matters was due, 
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‘on, the one hartd, to the lowly position of those to whom His discourses 
were addrgseed, and to the peculiar dangers of the political situation 
in which He lived and; on the other, to His consciousness that in 
principle, if not in detail, He had anticipated the difficulties of His 
Church by His teaching concerning the Kingdom of God. To under- 
stand that idea of the Kingdom of God, in all its depth and range, is 
to transcend the difficulties not only of Mill and Mazzini, but also of 
Wejes and Wellhausen, and to reach a standpoint from which the 
true meaning of Christian Apocalypse is at once disclosed. For, as 
was indicated in the article already referred to, Christ’s reticence as 
to His right to control the great collective spheres of human action, as 
well as the fortunes of the individual soul, was not absolute. When 
death drew near, and the shadow of the cross fell upon Him, gonscious 
that as yet He had been unable to give the spiritual ro of the 
Kingdom of God full expression, and wishing to put His followers in 
the right attitude for the solution ofthe questions that must in time 
emerge, He flung the reserve elements of His teaching into symbolic 
form, and using the current and familiar imagery of Jewish 
Apocalypse, just as He had already used it in asserting His Messianic 
claim, He spoke the great Parousia discourse, Leaving on one side, 
for the present, all questions of detail, and looking simply to the 
broad meaning of that remarkable prophecy, the central idea is this, 
“ Hitherto I have been among you in obscurity and weakness; I am 
“now about to go away, but I am coming again in glory and power 
“to judge the world, and to bring in the Kingdom of God in its ideal 
“perfection.” The limits of space forbid any attempt to grapple 
here with the difficulties of the prophecy in matters of detail. These 
are neither few nor slight. They scem to me to be quite simply and 
naturally accounted for, however, when we remember the highly 
figurative character of the language which Christ used, its inevitable 
ite | and the fact that these sayings have been preserved and 
recorded for us by men whose minds were saturated with the pre- 
conceptions of Jewish Apocalypse. We know what patience and 
what trouble it cost Jesus Christ to transform the pre-conceptions 
of his Apostles regarding the First Coming of the Messiah. It surely 
need not surprise us, if those* who recorded His sayings in the 
generation before our present Gospels were written should not at 


~. once have understood Him in what He said in symbolic, and, there- 


fore, mysterious language, regarding His Second Coming; and if it 
haa taken the logic of experience to explain the full meaning of the 
Advent in glory and power, as it took the logic of experience to 
explain the Advent in weakness. But while these considerations 
should teach us caution regarding a too literal interpretation of the 
‘details of the discourse, they should not drive us to the impatient and 
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unscientific course of rejecting it. As has already been- said, the 
earlier teaching of Jesus regarding His own Messiahship, and 
regarding the Kingdom of God, require it as the piers of an arch 
require the keystone. The Messianic claim, the whole method of 
Christ’s dealing with his Apostles in making their new spiritual life 
centre in their personal relations to Him, the depth and passion of the 
worship and love and faith toward Him which their writings reveal, 
the whole evolution of early Christian thought during the centuries 
of conflict with Gnosticism and Arianism, an evolution whose results 
were stratified in the three great creeda, refute Wellhausen’s state- 
ment that “He did not consciously place His own Personality in the 
“centre, He did not speak of the significance of His own life and 
“suffering.” But having thus attached His followers to Himself, He 
was moiy bound to promise them, as they stood by the abyss of 
His departure, that He would come again. It is a symbolical way of 
saying that His physical departure from the world in no way implies 
His reál departure, which would have reduced their new life to 
absolute chaos. Far from that, He is simply going to a new vantage 
ground, from which He will be enabled to exert a far more powerful 
influence on them and on the world than when He was with them in 
the flesh, They will receive His Spirit, Who will keep them in touch 
with His mind, but more than this they will meet Him at every 
turn in the Providential progress of their fortunes and the fortunes 
of the Church. His departure, therefore, will not remit them to the 
spiritual position of devout Jews, who now understand God better 
because Jesus has taught them new truth about Him, but the God 
with whom they will have to do will still be God in Christ, God atill 
manifesting Himself through Jesus, Who is His Agent in the great 
convulsions of Nature and History, through which mankind will be 
Judged, and the Kingdom will come, just as He had, under lowlier 
conditions, been God’s instrument in suecouring them in the storm 
on the lake, in feeding them with heavenly food, and in washing 
their travel-stained feet. Had Christ not made these promises He 
would have stultified His earlier method and cut the nerve of 
Christian devotion, and His figure would have slowly faded out of the 
lights of faith and love into a dim and pathetic memory. 

His teaching concerning the Kingdom of God also demands as its 
completion the Parousia prophecy. That teaching invariably pre- 
supposes that the Kingdom, though weak and struggling now, will 
ultimately become universal and supreme, and that victory, though 
men are commended to labour and fight for it, is invariably regarded 
as the gift and act of God. It is of the very essence of the idea that 
the founding, the maintenance, and the victory of the Kingdom are 
all of the Divine Grace., The Kingdom is not only an Ethical, it is an 
Evangelical idea. Therefore, in the Kingdom’s darkest hour it was 
necessary that ita Founder should renew in the niost solemn way His 
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assurance that the hour was advancing when the Kingdom should 
come in glory and in power, and manifest its true characterein the 
great spheres of cosmical life, as it had already done under more 
straitened and lowly conditions. 

These two principles form, I believe, the substance of the Parousia 
discourse. Whether the Second Coming implies a personal rein- 
carnation of Jesus, a literal physical reappearance on the field of 
history, seems to me a question altogether secondary. That the 
phrase: “ Ye shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven” 
does not necessarily imply this, is clear from His saying to the High 
Priest: “ Henceforth (from this time onward) ye shall see the Son 
“ of Man sitting at the right hand of God and coming on the clouds 
“of heaven,” where the language is obviously symbolical, and 
implies simply that He is God’s Vicegerent, and dee ae again 
“eames” in special manifestations of Divine Power. ether the 
symbolism of the discourse ever implies more than this, is a matter 
beyond the limits of this article, and is, in any case, a subsidiary ques- 
tion, the essential thing being to grasp the fact that in these predic- 
tions Christ is asserting His right to control and judge the great 
collective associations of humanity, a claim of right on the part of 
iho Master which obviously carries with it a duty on the part of the 
disciple. Thus the Parousia discourse is the logical consequence of 
what the Gospels elsewhere tell us of Christ, and the logical pre- 
supposition of what we find in the Epistles. It is part of the organic 
unity of the New Testament, and is proved by ils necessary place 
in that system. 

That these predictions exerted a powerful influence upon the 
development of the consciousness and thought of the Apostles is 
plain. This may best be brought out, and the main aim of this 
article, which is to show the ethical meaning of Christian Apocalypse, 
may [best be reached, by examining the development in the Pauline 
Epistles and in tho Book of Revelation. In the former we have 
ample opportunity of studying the way in which the Christian salva- 
tion presented itself to one of the greatest minds and largest hearts 
that history has ever seen, and the spectacle is one of singular 
interest. It is a remarkable fact that the term, “the Kingdom of 
“ God,” which Christ used by far the most frequently to describe 
His own conception of the Christian salvation, is so rarely used by 
Paul. Various explanations have been given of this. It has been 
argued that Christ’s use of the term was mainly an accommodation 
to Jewish ideas, and that Paul’s spiritualising genius enabled him 
to penetrate to the Master’s real idea, so that, stripping away the 
Jewish husk, he is able to give us the kernel in his teaching con- 
cerning the Church. Others reverse the estimate, and depreciate 
Paul’s insight on the ground that the Church is a narrower 
and lesa spiritual conception than the Kingdom. Both views rest 
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on thé altogether mistaken assumption of the identity of the Church 
and the Kingdom. This is true neither of the Gospels nor of 
the Epistles. In the former the Kingdom has been long in the world 
before the Church gets under way, or we hear the name. Moreover 
Christ Himself uses both terms; they are totally distinct, and it 
requires some ingenuity to identify two ideas which demand such 
different forms of expression. Doubtless the iwo categories are to 
a considerable extent coincident, the circles are concentric and have a 
wide common area, but I believe that they are distinct, and that the 
Kingdom is much the wider of the two. The Church is the visible 
community of professing Christians founded by our Lord for the 
propaganda of the Kingdom, and by virtue of its visibility it is sub- 
ject to ¥imitations and hazards from which the Kingdom is free. 
As a visible organisation it has its sacraments and its polity, and 
must take the risks of history in order that it may accomplish its 
work in the world of space and time. It is the League of the 
Kingdom of God, and, like the Family and the State, the two other 
great forms of historical association, rests upon and exists for that 
supreme end. 

In the Pauline Epistles, the primordial conception of the Kingdom 
parts into two, the Church and the Parousia, and it is not difficult 
to conceive how this happened. Let us seek to put ourselves 
into the Apostle’s position. Let us imagine him in the years of 
waiting in Arabia and Tarsus, surveying the spacious world- 
field and revolving the great campaign. Abiding in Christ, as he 
does, it is clear that nothing can content him save the conquest of 
the whole world for the Lord, and that that conquest must be not only 
extensive but intensive, implying not only the conversion of all men, 
but the reconstitution of the whole world of individual and social life 
according to the mind of Christ. Imagine this, for argument’s sake 
at least, and imagine the Apostle started on his memorable career. 
But as he goes forward, seeking to subdue the whole world for Christ, 
he ‘becomes aware that, while to a certain extent the world is im- 
pressible by the Gospel, there is a whole social order of entrenched 
wrongs and cruelties that he cannot itouch, evils that are wholly 
against the mind of Christ, but that he can no more alter than he 
could alter the climate of the Taurus uplands or still the tempests of 
Adria. Hoary institutions like slavery, tho tyrannous and alien 
despotism of Rome, State Paganism with its blasphemy of apotheosis, 
the murderous gladiatorial games,—although we hear comparatively 
little of these things in the Epistles, we cannot doubt that they filled 
the soul of the great Idealist with anger and grief and shame. 
What could he do to destroy them? To denounce them would accom- 
plish nothing but the premature shortening of his own ministry. 
One thing he could do. He could set himself to win converts out of 
this dying heathen world, he could orgamise them into churches, he 
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could devote his life by precept and example to making these charches 
strong, amd as for all those unattainable matters he could leave them 
to the Tord to set right at the Parousia. Christ was returning soon. 
Once He had come in weakness. Now He was coming in glory and 
power. Emperor and Pretor and Sanhedrin should own Him then. 
“Then cometh the end, when He shall have put down all rule and all 
“authority and all power. For He must reign till He hath put all 
“enemies under His feet.” It is from this point of view, I believe, 
that we must interpret Paul’s teaching regarding the Kingdom, the 
Church and the Parousia. The social side of Christianity is, as it 
were, masked under the idea of the Parousia, just as I have 
endeavoured to show that Christ meant it to be. It is masked, but it 
is also conserved, for so long as the idea of the Parousia rgmained, 
there was no fear that acquiescence in the present evil ord@r would 
react hurtfully on Christian faith and morality. Had it not been 
for the Parousia hope, the early Church might have been prematurely 
hurled against the Empire as a revolutionary force, or through 
acquiescence in its evils have become a merely pietistic association, a 
new Essenism on a larger scale. 

It does not, of course, follow from the above that this analysis of 
the idea of the Kingdom into Church and Parousia was necessarily 
a conscious one on the part either of Paul or of the early Christians. 
Most probably it was not. The religious intuitions go “sounding 
“on their dim and perilous way,” guided by a Spirit within and a 
Providence without the soul, to ends which, at the time, they do not 
fully recognise, though they become plain enough afterwards, and 
so it probably was in this case. But, whether it be so or not, the 
fact remains that the full glory of the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
God was not able adequately to manifest itself within the Empire 
of the first centuries, and so it found utterance partly in the life of 
the Churches, and partly in the poetry and symbol of Apocalypse. 
But while this outlook upon the Parousia lightened the burden under 
which the Christian consciousness groaned, it could not wholly remove 
the difficulties which the pressure of a heathen environment created 
for the early believers, and so we find a considerable part of the 
Pauline Epistles devoted to such problems and the Christian way of 
solving them. Such are the counsels as to how Christians should act 
with reference to slavery, to marriage under heathen conditions, to 
the use of meats offered in heathen sacrifices, and so on. They are, 
one and all, temporary solutions of problems of casuistry. They show 
us Paul making the best of the inevitable circumstances, but as 
. constantly anticipating the time when the whole evil environment 
should be swept away. Thus every reference to the Lord’s Second 
Coming is a witness to incompleteness, and veils an aspiration after 
a nobler world than this huge system of “blood and iron,” of pride 
and lust and luxury, which is known to the Apostolio writers as 
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“the sworld,” and to us as that complex whole made up of many 
Pagan civilisations, Hellenic culture, and the Roman Empire. No 
doubt, as Professor Ramsay has shown, Paul was not blind to the 
nobler side of the Empire. His mind was too large and just to be 
blind to the complexity of its problems and the majesty of its 
achievement. But he accepted it simply until the Lord should come 
and “ put down all rule and all authority and all power.” Meantime, 
there was the Church to extend and strengthen, while the Advent 
lingered. 

In what has already ‘been said, we have, I believe, the key 
to the Apocalyptic passages in all the Epistles, but we may pass now 
from these Epistles to the consideration of that book in which the 
stream ef Apocalyptic widens into a sea, and which is known by pre- . 
eminenct as “ihe Apocalypse.” Here, if anywhere, shall we find 
the true, genius of the Apocalyptic idea disclosing itself, for here 
alone in the New Testament has it space and opportunity to reveal 
its inner spirit. How are we to view this extraordinary book, which 
has been, and is, the despair of so many interpreters? To most 
people its bizarre imagery, its complicated structure, its general 
unintelligibility make it a gigantic riddle. It seems to them, 
perhaps, to form a strange anti-climax to that splendid literature of 
the soul which precedes it. They are at home in the Gospels and in 
the Acts, the Epistles are to them no jungle of Jewish overgrowth, 
but “a garden full of fountains,” but in this strange world of earth- 
quake and eclipse, of fury and agony, of trampling armies and 
thundering angel music, they are perplexed and repelled. The 
whole Apocalyptic problem here reaches its climax. Why is it in 
the New Testament at all? What is the meaning of this huge erratic 
boulder lying in the great and fertile plain of meadow and 
harvest, and populous city, and flowing stream and spacious haven? 
No attempt can be made here to unravel the tangled skein of the 
imagery, to explain the “Vials” and the “Trumpets,” and the 
“Living Creatures” and the weird “Riders,” but the broad general 
meaning of the book seems to me perfectly clear. It is the cry of 
the Christian heart, harassed and burdened and tortured by the 
pressure of the Pagan Empire, for a Christian world civilisation. The 
days of tolerance and impartiality of the Pauline epistles are past, 
the “Beast” sits upon the throne, demoniac cruelty and violence 
govern the werld, the Church struggles for life; never has there been 
so sharp an antithesis between the right that is weak and the wrong 
that seems all-powerful. Hence, out of the very agony of the moment 
rises this protest and appeal to the Ancient of Days. Like the 
Epistles, the Book of Revelation consists in part of practical counsels 
to the churches and in part of Apocalyptic previsions; but, whereas 
in the Epistles the practical part greatly exceeds the predictive, here 
the proportions are reversed. The Apocalypse opens with the messages 
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to the Seven Churches of Asia, the burden of which is similar & that 
of the Epistles. “I come quickly, hold fast that which thou hast 
“that ño man take thy crown.” ‘Then follows scene after scene of 
the vast panorama in which we see judgment wrought upon the 
great world and the wreck of Rome the Harlot, the Mother of 
Abominations, who is drunk with the blood of the saints. The 
interests of the Apocalypse are all on the grandest scale; the move- 
ment of nations is in it, and the thunder of armies, and the culmina- 
tion of the whole is found at last in the coming of the perfect society. 
Babylon is fallen, and the Holy City appears in its stead. 

“And I, John, saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem, coming down 
“from God out of Heaven, prepared as a bride, adorned for her 
“husband, And I heard a great voice out of heaven, saying,g Behold 
“the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, 
“Tand they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with them, 
“tand be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
“eves; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
&? neither shall there be any more pain, for the former things are 
“< passed away.’ And He that sat upon the throne said, ‘ Behold, I 
“make all things new?” Immediately afterwards the vision is 
repeated and expanded. Again from a great mountain the seer 
beholds the coming of the Holy City. “And he carried me away in 
“the Spirit into a great and high mountain, and showed me that 
“ great City, the Holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 
“God. . . And I saw no temple therein; for the Lord God 
“ Almighty and the Lamb are the temple thereof. And the City 
“had no need of the Sun, neither of the Moon to shine in it: for the 
“ glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the Light thereof. 
“ And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light 
“of it: and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour 
“into it. And there shall in no wise enter into it anything that 
“ defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie, 
“but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” This is the 
true climax of the Bible, the closing verses of the Apocalypse being, 
for the most part, a practical epilogue, and it is in these words also 
that the true genius of the Apocalyptic element in the New Testa- 
ment most clearly discloses itself, and that we can see it to be in 
essence an aspiration after, and faith in, the final Coming of a per- 
fected Society, which is symbolised as the New Jerusalem, just as 
the old heathen civilisation is symbolised by the City of the Seven 
Hills, the Harlot arrayed in scarlet robes, the Babylon of the New 
Testament. We are shown judgment falling upon Rome, and then 
we see, as the last result of time, the New Jerusalem descending down 
from heaven from God. The conflict between the Heathen and the 
nascent Christian Civilisation is thus the theme of the Apocalypse, 
and a grander could hardly be imagined. When the aim is righily 
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understood, when we penetrate beneath the time forms of thought 
and language borrowed from Jewish Apocalyptic, when we refuse to 
entangle ourselves prematurely in the details, and view the movement 
of the whole, the magnificence of the book comes home to us. It is 
the Divina Commedia of Scripture, alive with moral passion, alight 
with noble imagination, a fitting climax to the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistles, and doubly interesting to our own time from the fact 
that it is the expression of revolt against a worn-out world order, a 
civilisation of custom, armament and law alien to the genius of the 
new faith, and of aspiration after a Divine Environment which shall 
be great enough to contain the nations of them that are saved, and 
noble enough to be in harmony with the “life hid with Christ in’ 
“ God.” } Just as the Epistle to the Hebrews looks back through the 
long vistas of the past of the Chosen People, so the Apocalypse gazes 
away down the dim ways of the future, and the aim of both ‘books is 
the same, to find “the Lord” therein. No book is so resunant with 
the great voices of ‘history as the Apocalypse. If one may yield for 
the moment to the fancy that there are certain scenes fitted to the 
genius of different parts of the Sacred Writings, so that one might 
choose to read the Psalter among the “sanctuaries of the Alps,” or 
the Epistles in some populous city humming with life and move- 
ment, then the Apocalypse might well be studied in some world- 
famous scene, where nations met together in conflict, and civilisations 
arose to greatnesa or received their deathblow,—in the ravine of 
Gravelotte, or on the rolling plains of Sedan. 

If this then be the real drift of the Apocalypse, it casts 
back a verifying light on the whole Apocalyptic element in 
the New Testament, on the true significance of the admittedly 
brief and obscure references in the Epistles, and upon the 
great Parousia discourse of our Lord Himself, which again, 
as has been shown, is rooted in His Messianic claim and in His 
teaching concerning the Kingdom of God. I have tried to show that 
that whole Apocalyptic clement in the new Testament is the half- 
conscious expression of the need for a Christian civilisation, and of 
faith that God in Christ will bring this to pass. In our own day, in 
a world which, with all its defects and crimes, is so much nearer this 
consummation, we feel the same need with ever-increasing force, and 
in various forms the Christian Church is expressing its sense of that 
need, and awakening to its duty. If any age should be able to under- 
stand that Apocalyptic element it is our own, an age which aspires 
after a humaner social order and a universal peace. How is it then 
that in our day the Apocalyptic element in the New Testament is so 
little understood, that those who are most interested in the Second 
Advent seem to care so little for social progress, and aro ranked 
among the quietists and pietists of the Church, while those who are 
most deeply interested in these wider problems find little to interest 
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them in this side of Christian thought? ‘The answer is, I beleve, to 
be found in two things, first, in the lteralism which takes the 
Apocalyptic element in its accidents and ignores its essence; and, 
second, in that onesidedness of modern thought which has, for the 
time, almost lost hold of the truth of the Divine Transcendence and 
Providence in the government of the world. 

Those who insist that the Apocalyptic passages in the New Testa- 
ment must be fulfilled to the letter forget to give due importance 
to the consideration that there is a symbolic element in all prophecy, 
just as there is in all poetry, and, indeed, in all forms of human 
thought in which the imagination and the emotions are deeply 
stirred. ‘But, in the very nature of the case, these symbols must be 
taken from imagery familiar to the prophet and to his gudience. 
The unknown future must be depicted in colours borrowed rom the 
present and the past. Moreover, just as the artist seizes on certain 
aspects of a scene, emphasises them, and suffuses the whole picture 
with the idea which he must express, so does the prophet deal with his 
picture of the future; and just as it would be, in general, absurd to 
expect photographic accuracy from the artist, so is it absurd to take 
the prophetic vision as giving a photographic view of the future 
course of events. On the other hand, just as the artist’s justification 
is that he takes us further into the spirit of Nature by his method 
than the photographer could do, so the prophet gives us a far deeper 
insight into the springs and course and issue of history than could 
the most accurate predictive annalist. It is his Idea that we must 
try to grasp, rather than the details of the imagery in which he 
seeks to embody it. What the Idea of Christian Apocalypse is, it 
has been the aim of the preceding pages to show. We lose it alike 
when, with the Rationalist, we dissolve the reign.of Christ in the 
victorious Kingdom into a mere triumph of Christian ideas, or when, 
with the Literalist, we dwell on the details of the symbolism: we 
retain it when we realise that the personal Christ is actually to-day 
the judging and ruling power in History, and that all His Providence 
converges on the triumph of the Kingdom of God. It is this un- 
necessary insistence on symbol and detail which has largely made 
the Apocalyptic teaching of the New Testament an element of 
Christian thought foreign to the serious culture of our time, and 
relegated the hope of the Second Advent to certain devout circles 
or to teachers, who, whatever personal respect we may accord 
them, are not in touch with the more vigorous menial life 
of our time, or in full sympathy with those aspirations 
after a nobler social and industrial order which are the 
modern analogue of the aspirations of Christian Apocalypse. 
On the other hand, modern social reformers are largely under the 
influence of a Time Spirit, which leads them to look upon their 
problems rather from the ethical than the religious standpoint. Human 
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rather#than Divine agency, they believe, must build the City of God. 
It is to arise out of the ruins of Babylon, not to descend from God out 
of Heaven. But although this tendency of thought may be powerful 
at the moment, though in their revolutionary fervour, or under the 
spell of the ideas of Evolution and Law, many in our day have 
flung aside the belief in the Divine Government and J udgment of 
the world, that mood cannot endure. The stara in their courses 
fight against it; the deeper and more persistent, currents of history 
sweep in another direction. Humanitarian enthusiasm alone can 
never solve the social problem. Only One Power has might and 
steadfastness and authority enough to carry mankind through the 
vast and stormy sea of change that lies between it and’ its ideal 
consummation, and that power is the Power of God. There is no 
real coritradiction between the most strenuous insistence on the 
duty of men to labour unremittingly for human progress, and that 
profound religious conviction which recognises with gratitude and 
awe that man need not carry the burden of the future, because it is 
borne by Him who alone has strength to bear it; and which sees, 
therefore, that the true destiny of man is reached only when he falls 
in with, and dedicates himself to, that Eternal Purpose, which mani- 
fests Itself with increasing plainness in Nature, Providence and 
Grace, but which can only be fully known when “the tabernacle of 
“God is with men, and He shall dwell with them, and they shall 
“be His people, and God Himself shall be with them and be their 
oe God.” 
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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN THE TRANSVAAL. — 


Hi regulation of the liquor trade is one of the most pressing of 
T those great questions which face the administration in the 
new colonies. It holds a place second only to the native 
question itself, but it differs from that profoundly interesting and 
difficult subject in that it demands a more immediate answer. As 
soon as the new Colonies settle down into normal conditions, some 
method of dealing with the liquor trade must be adopted, and in the 
interim, before that happy day arrives, it needs seeing to that the 
provisional measures are of such a nature as not to tie the hands of 
the authorities in dealing resolutely with the final solution of the 
problem. On what that solution is to be depends much of the future 
welfare of these restored portions of the Empire. 

The old condition of things, particularly in the Transvaal, was as 
bad as bad could be. Not only were the licensed houses from four 
to five times as numerous as the law prescribed (i.e., one for every 
400 white adults), not only were canteens scattered broadcast amongst 
the mines and in the country districts, not only was the police control 
over them of the most illusory description, but an illicit trade of 
tremendous dimensions was carried on by powerful syndicates for 
illegally supplying Kaffirs with strong drink. 

The Free State was honourably free from many of these abuses. 
Its internal administration, before it adventured its little pipkin 
on the stream of high politics, left little to be desired. Its Liquor 
Law confined licensed houses entirely to towns, and the general 
impression prevails that illicit trading in liquor was comparatively 
trifling in amount. No doubt the absence of large towns and of 
great industrial centres contributed to this result. But the fact 
remains that if the abuses in the Transvaal had been no more glaring 
than those in the Free State, there would be little call for drastic 
reforms. Uniformity of administration in the two Colonies will 
probably require that the liquor laws in both should be identical. 
However, the following proposals for reform have the Transvaal 
especially in view. 
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The opportunity is absolutely unique. The slate is clean, and 
it now rests with the authorities what the nature of the writing on it 
is to be. Reforms which it would be well-nigh impossible to intro- 
duce into an old and complex civilisation can now and here be 
attempted with every prospect of success, and with the minimum 
of opposition and friction. We are making a fresh start, and it will 
be some compensation for the sufferings of the last two years if 
that start is made on sane, well-considered lines. We have perfect 
confidence in the ability, integrity and honesty of purpose of the 
Administration, but amid the multiplicity of claims which will be 
clamouring for attention, it is just possible that this golden oppor- 
‘ tunity for settling the liquor problem may be overlooked till it is 
too late. If once the old licensing system, with whatever amend- 
ments and restrictions, is set on foot again, the difficulty of intro- 
ducing a safer and more rational method will be increased tenfold. 

The urgency of the problem is enhanced by two new factors in the 
situation: —the influx of young men, who will be attracted to the 
Colonies, and the presence of a large garrison of Imperial troops. 

These young men, the very cream of the surplus population of the 
home countries and of the other Colonies, should receive some protec- 
tion from the seductions of the old style of canteen, and this without 
any grandmotherly legislation or keeping them in leading-strings. 
With what increased readiness and confidence would families part 
with their best—and only their best will serve—if the terrors of the 
canteen were known to be curtailed! The thought of these gallant 
but untried youths presses heavily on the hearts of all who look 
forward to that generous and peaceful invasion as the solution of the 
South African political problem. 

And then the soldiers of the King! Loyal South Africans all will 
extend a hearty welcome to our plucky deliverers as a factor in the 
population. To quote famous words, “it would be monstrous if we 
“did not.” There is but one serious fear. Will their splendid 
reputation for good behaviour stand the test of canteens of the old 
sort ? 

Quite 300,000 men will have come to South Africa from the 
beginning to the end of the war. They have marched through pretty ` 
well every square mile of the country from the Cape to the Limpopo. 
And what a record! Heroism, cheerful endurance of hardship, yes, 
those of course. But what makes every British heart glow with 
pride is the conduct of that vast army. The general good behaviour, 
the absence of military crime, the chivalry towards women 
and children—nothing approaching this record is known to 
history. But it is only ordinary experience of human nature, 
coupled with the knowledge that the town garrisons have not always 
kept out of the clutches of the illicit liquor dealer, which leads to a 
dread of the opening of the canteen, even conceding that it is to be 
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as wall conducted as in England itself, with a police the best Ri the 
world. ; 

These considerations, amongst others, have led to the formation of 
the South African. Alliance for the Reform of the Liquor Traffic. It 
is not a teetotal movement, though some of the members are ardent 
teetotalers. It is not a prohibitionist movement, though it numbers 
prohibitionists amongst its promoters. It unites together men keenly 
interested in the moral and material welfare of South Africa, mine 
owners, mine managers, merchants, ministers of religion and private 
citizens. It recognizes that, as human nature ia at present con- 
stituted, men will drink liquor, and that the practical question for 
the statesman is, How oan that propensity be gratified with the ` 
largest measure of safety for the individual and for the community P 
Members vf the Alliance who are convinced teetotalers, and who 
would gladly see universal prohibition, have the good sense to recog- 
nise the impracticability of their ideals at present, and cordially 
unite with men who are neither theoretically nor practically total 
abstainers. The purpose of this organisation is to press the regulation 
of the liquor traffic on the notice of the authorities at this critical 
juncture, and to advocate, as the one sure remedy for admitted evils, 
the elimination of private profit from the trade, and the bringing of 
the trade under direct State control; in short, the Alliance proposes 
that the monopoly granted of old to private persons for their own 
gain, a monopoly which experience has shown to be incapable of 
satisfactory control, should be resumed by the State itself for the 
benefit and profit of the people at large. 

Before going on to suggest some of the advantages and to sketch 
in outline the method by which that principle could be carried out in 
practice, it may be well to notice some possible criticisms. 

It may be urged that there is no need for so radical a reform, and 
that a better and cleaner administration of the old licensing law and 
a more efficient police would secure the removal of the admitted 
evils. Well, at the best we cannot expect better administration or a 
better police than in England itself, and yet is it not the universal 
testimony of social reformers, of all creeds and of every shade of 
politics, that, in spite of all this, the trade in private hands leads to 
the most deplorable results? So long as it is to the interest of the 
private monopolist to push the sale of his liquor, so long will 
sumptuary laws be powerless to touch more than the fringe of the 
concomitant evils. The power of the liquor vote is able to paralyse 
legislation in that direction. It confessedly does so in England, 
and the influence of a highly organised trade is not likely to be less 
in South Africa. It is intolerable enough that the liquor vote of 
England oan turn out the Government which has the destinies of the 
whole Empire in its hands, if that Government comes to too close 
quarters with trade interests, without perpetuating a similar denger 
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in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. It is well-known that 
the lighor interest in the Transvaal was Krugerian, a fact which 
partly explains the lax administration of the liquor laws. We do 
not wish to have to face that menace, when representative institu- 
tions are conceded. But altogether apart from the grave political 
danger which is felt to lie in the old-fashioned form of the liquor 
monopoly, the contention that something more than an ideally pure 
administration is needed finds support from the fact that no repre- 
sentative government in the world has been able to carry, or if carried 
to administer, effective reforms in the teeth of the liquor rings. It 
is notorious that England herself has failed in this respect hitherto. 
The abortive laws of Maine and the other prohibition States of the 
U.S.A. reinforce this statement. The only really operative reforms 
are those which, in one form or another, abolish the principle of 
private monopoly in liquor-dealing, and confine the business to 
municipalities or carefully-restricted companies, as in Norway and 
Sweden, or frankly make it a State affair, as in republican South 
Carolina, or autocratic Russia. At all events, neither clean adminis- 
tration nor an efficient police can be expected to do more in the new 
territories than they have done in England herself, and whether that 
is satisfactory let the perpetual agitation on the subject be witness. 

The difficulties in the way of introducing an ideally perfect 
system into England are enormous, nor would the Alliance presume 
to offer any opinion as to the applicability of its fundamental 
principle to the Mother Country. What it asks is that the more 
excellent way of going to the root of the mischief should be adopted 
under such favourable circumstances as are presented by the war- 
swept board of the new Colonies. The people are prepared for some 
such new departure by their experience under both Boer and British 
martial law. For nearly two years the canteens have been closed, 
and the results are on all hands admitted to be good. Vested 
interests are reduced to a minimum, and can be dealt with compara- 
tively easily. Never again will it be possible, with so little economic 
disturbance, to place the liquor traffic on a safe basis. 

There is one other objection, which has been incidentally glanced 
at already, but which only needs stating clearly to itself supply the 
answer. It will be said, you are proposing to set up a monopoly, 
and is not that a continuance of the old disastrous Krugerian policy ? 
But no. Rather it is proposed to extract the vicious sting from 
what is, in any case, a monopoly. The old licensing system confers 
valuable monopolistic rights on certain individuals, enabling them 
to amass huge profits. The consideration received by the State in 
the shape of licence dues is entirely inadequate,* and is neutralised 


* 1 As to increasing the sum paid for licences, we ask for nothing unfair or excessive. We 
merely desire that the recipients of the licence should purchase the valuable monopoly 
rights now conferred on them at something approaching their value. As it is, the State 
gives away these monopoly rights; if not for nothing, at any rate for a wholly inadequate 
sum,”—Ed, Spectator, March 80th, 1901, p. 457. 
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over and over again by the expense to which the State is put in 
supervising the ‘licensed houses, and in detecting and phishing 
the crime of which they are so prolific. If a monopoly which 
enriches private persons and throws heavy burdens on the State ‘is 
not inherently of the vicious order, it would be hard to say what 
is. That the grant of a liquor licence to a house or a person means 
the bestowal of a large gratuity on the recipient is clear from the 
increased marketable value of a licensed house, but it is veiled from. 
the perception of many, because the altogether absurd fee charged 
for the privilege is called by the same name as that imposed for 
purely revenue purposes on the chemist, the ironmonger or the 
grocer. These latter licences confer no privilege. Any man who 
chooses to pay the revenue fee can open a similar shop next door. 
They do not increase by one farthing the letting or selling value 
of the property. They are bestowed as a matter -of course on any 
qualified applicant, while the privilege of a liquor licence is eagerly 
contended for before the licensing authority. It is singular that the 
monopolistic nature of a liquor licence is not more commonly recog- 
nised, and, moreover, that it belongs to the essentially vicious type 
of monopoly, viz., that which bestows advantage on the few at the 
expense of the many. 

It is another thing altogether for the State to maintain a monopoly 
for the general benefit of the community at large. This kind of 
monopoly is familiar in all civilised countries in the case of the posts 
and telegraphs. Municipalities either already have gas, water, 
electric lighting in their own hands, or are trying to rescue these 
indispensable works out of the hands of private companies. In 
South Africa and most of the British dependencies the railways and 
telephones are State monopolies. The principle of public versus 
private monopoly is undoubtedly commending itself more and more 
to modern statesmen, whether for the general’ convenience and pro- 
tection of the public, or, as in the case of the tobacco monopoly in 
France, for purely revenue purposes. If this be so with things 
which need not be monopolies, much more ought the principle to 
prevail in the case of the liquor trade, which must be a monopoly of 
some sort. The South African Alliance pleads that it should cease 
to be a private and become a public monopoly, and is profoundly 
convinced that this way lies salvation. . 

The question of vested interests claims a word or two more than 
what has been said already, for that is a matter which should receive 
the most careful consideration. No reform in the tnterests of 
morality and sound government can be fairly carried out at the 
expense of legitimate investment. The Administration can, how- 
ever, be trusted ‘to see to it that substantial justice is done. 

But a serious difficulty emerges at this point. The licences issued 
before the war were four or five-fold more than the legal maximum 
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(in Johannesburg, for example). Granting that the legitimate one- 
fifth should be held worthy of compensation, how is that residuum 
{o be arrived at? By what principle will the holders of the legal 
number of licences be differentiated from the four-fifths of illegal 
licensees? And what will be done or ought to be done with the 
licence-holders who were in excess of the legal maximum? And 
what is the exact moral and legal obligation of the State towards 
the lawful or unlawful holders of an annual licence which has been 
in abeyance for two years? These grave questions require more 
lengthy treatment than they can receive here, and may safely be left 
in the hands of the Administration. ; 

The main point, as bearing on the question of vested interests, is 
this. We may presume that if the old licensing system is continued, 
the law will be honestly carried out in future. But that would 
involve the abolition at one blow of four-fifths of the former licences, 
and no one has claimed that licences illegally issued qualify the 
holders for compensation. Take it as you will. Honest adminis- 
tration will involve considerable disturbance of whatever vested 
interest the de facto holding of a licence may be considered to confer. 
When so much interference with licence-holders is inevitable, surely 
now is the time for the thorough settlement of the Liquor Problem, 
with a single eye to the benefit of the people as a whole. 

The settlement advocated by the South African Alliance is 
fraught with many advantages to the State and to the individual 
citizen, of which the principal may be set forth. 

1. First amongst these advantages ranks the suppression of the 
illicit liquor trade, which would be effected through the State 
holding all liquor in its own possession, and itself controlling the 
distribution. That trade was sapping the morality of the community 
at many points, and was one of the chief clogs on the mining 
industry, the backbone of Transvaal prosperity. 

Those who do not know the amount of skill, capital and audacity 
put into this iniquitous traffic will be helped to grasp the position, 
if they will bear in mind that it is not a question of punishing or 
suppressing the mere peddling shebeener. Rich and powerful 
syndicates conduct the business with such consummate cleverness 
that detection of the real transgressors is almost impossible. True, 
a few of the paid agents, who do the actual work of selling to the 
native, have been successfully trapped from time to time, and a larger 
proportion may reasonably be expected to be caught now that a 
more efficient police are engaged and bribery and corruption are less 
rampant. But that is all provided for. The syndicates pay the 
fines, and continue the convicted agent’s salary should he be im- 
prisoned ; and so enormous are the profits that the cost is a mere item 
in the profit and loss account. Amongst a cosmopolitan population 
there is no dearth of candidates to supply the gaps when an agent’s 
activity is temporarily suspended. 
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No better proof of the boldness and persistence of these people can 
be found than the fact that the traffic went merrily on even under 
the stringent provisions of martial law. This may not be thought 
so strange under the Boer régime, though it would be a mistake 
to imagine that Boer martial law was ineffectively administered. 
But it went on under British martial law. One half at least of the 
non-political prisoners committed to Johannesburg Gaol since the 
British entry are there for illicit liquor dealing. And it is notoriously 
going on still, in spite of the vigilance of the military police, armed 
though they be with powers which would never be suffered under 
civil government. It simply means that greater precautions (com- 
bined with a rise in the price and a fall in the quality of the poison 
purveyed) are taken by the illicit dealers, and that the disease is 
driven in deeper. There is but one way to choke out this pernicious 
traffic, and that is for the State itself to keep the entire stock of 
liquor in its own bands, and thus, while supplying every legitimate 
demand, to be able to trace to its destination every bottle of liquor 
made in or imported into the country. . 

2. The discouragement of drunkenness without unduly restricting 
personal liberty is another advantage which would flow from the 
system of State control. The Government salesmen, being salaried 
officials with no interest whatever in the amount of liquor sold, 
would be under no temptation to push the sale, or to evade the laws 
regarding the hours of closing and so on. On the other hand, the 
licensed dealer naturally puts forth his best efforts to increase the 
sale, and is not very alert at discovering when a would-be customer 
is an habitual drunkard or is already intoxicated. He baits his trap 
with musio and other secondary attractions. Nor is this tendency 
lessened by reducing the number of licences, and piling on a high 
licence tariff. The higher the tariff, the more must he strive to 
induce people to drink, so as to recoup himself. But it is to no 
one’s financial interest to attract customers to a Government canieen, 
or, when they are there, to induce them to drink more than they 
want. This absence of motive, and the absence of secondary allure- 
ments may reasonably be expected to lead to a diminution of ex- 
cessive drinking, while at the same time men’s liberty is respected. 

3. Another advantage of State control is that the canteen would 
necessarily cease to bə the resort of gamblers and of immoral women, 
an object nearly impossible of accomplishment under the old system, 
though there were a few respectable houses honourably free from these 
objectionable adjuncts. Of course it is not for a moment imagined 
that gambling and immorality are to be thereby got rid of, but it 
will be a great gain to dissociate these three great master passions of 
humanity, and to secure for young men an opportunity of refreshing 
themselves without being drawn into undesirable company. In 
connection with this, it is worthy of mention that a Government 
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canteerf could no longer be used as a “ fence shop,” a medium, that is, 
for ihe disposal of stolen property. ` 

4. Then, the Government servants in charge of canteens could 
be depended on to carry out whatever restrictions might from time 
to time be imposed for the protection of children, of the Imperial 
troops, of habitual drunkards, of natives. Experience has shown 
thet the dealer is only too ready to evade all such legal provisions. 
It is not to his interest to be very keen-sighted in such matters, 

5. Passing over the gain to health—Government canteens would 
sell pure, well-matured liquor only—passing over the gain in 
eliminating, or turning to honest work, the demoralized class, which 
now lives by the illicit trade, the important question of revenue must 
be briefly dealt with. 

(a) There would be an immense saving in the policing of towns 
and in the expenditure on gaols, asylums and reformatories. A large 
share of the time of the police is now occupied in watching the 
canteens and in trying to undo some of their work, and it is a 
commonplace of the magistrate and the statistician to insist on the 
large proportion of the inmates that have come to the institutions 
mentioned by way of the licensed canteen. 

(b) Nor is the advantage to be overlooked, that the profits from 
the liquor monopoly would add largely to the revenue, and that, too, 
without increasing the cost of living, as the price would be no more 
than it is now. It is a moderate estimate to place the profit to the 
State at £600,000, or, in other words, the liquor monopoly would 
pay 3 per cent. interest on a loan of twenty millions. There is no 
desire to press this aspect of the case unduly, for the financial 
advantage is not to be mentioned in the same breath with the moral 
advantages, but the present is at least an opportune moment for 
pointing out this source of revenue. 

It would be easy to labour the point, but enough has been said to 
show the moral and material advantages of State monopoly, in 
contrast with private monopoly of the liquor trade. 

The reform will not give all that the advocates of total abstinence 
aim at, but there is no reason why those who believe in that, and 
in prohibition and in local option, should not continue their efforts 
to persuade people to adopt what they consider to be the better way. 

Now that the general principle, on which the South African 
Alliance bases itself, has been stated, and that the more prominent 
objections against and advantages of the system advocated have 
been set forth, it remains roughly to sketch a method of practically 
applying the principle, in the course of which it will be seen how 
little fear there need be of fussy interference with the ordinary 
habits of decent folk. 

The State monopoly would involve the creation of a Liquor 
Department, or Liquor Commission, strong in business and adminis- 

12 
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trative capacity, with sub-commissioners in. all the principal towns, 
and a body of competent men of high character to undertake the 
“management of the various bottle stores and canteens. There would 
be no difficulty whatever in finding the men. The Army Service 
Corps, which has done such magnificent work throughout the war, 
could supply the Commissioners and sub-Commissioners from amongst 
its officers, without impairing its efficiency for its own proper work; 
and the splendid body of non-commissioned officers, time-expired 
men from the various regular and irregular corps, could supply all 
the managers required, many times over. They should be highly 
paid. The salaries of sub-Commissioners and Commissioners should 
range from £1,000 to £5,000 a year; and those of Managers from 
£35 to £75 a month. Colonel Morgan, A.S.C., of Pretoria, or 
Major Haggard, A.S.C., lately of Johannesburg (if these gentlemen 
will forgive the liberty taken with their names), would organise 
the whole business in a very short space of time. 

The Department would control the purchase and sale of all spirits 
(including spirits of wine and methylated spirits),* beers, wines and 
liqueurs, in accordance with regulations to be issued from time to 
time by the Government, all private dealing in liquor to be unlawful 
under-heavy penalties, and the importation of liquor and the purchase 
of that manufactured in the country to be carried out solely by the 
Department.t A central Government store or stores would be 
required, where all bottles, cases and casks should be sealed with a 
dated Government stamp, indicating the name and reputed age of 
the contents. 

Bottle stores and canteens, bearing a specified ratio to the number 
of inhabitanis, should be opened in all townst and conducted by 
salaried managers. The managers should have no interest whatever 
in the sales, but might be allowed to make a profit on non-intoxica- 
ting drinks. All vexatious restrictions should be avoided, but no 
bottle store or canteen should be allowed to be used for the meetings 
of societies or committees, or for the payment of wages; and pur- 
chasers at bottle stores should be required to sign the order book. 
In fact the stores and canteens should be conducted on a purely 
business footing, there being this safeguard, that the Government 
regulations would be carried out by Government setvants on pain 
of dismissal. 

All sales should be strictly for cash, except in the case of Govern- 
ment canteens atlached to hotels and clubs, in which signed tickets 


* This is necessary owing to the use made of these spirits for manufacturing “faked? ° 
liquor for Kafiirs. 

t Provision might very well be made for private persons who might wish to stock their 
cellars to do so under special permi and on payment of special duty. 
i R: Country districts might petition the department, and on the department being satis- 


‘that the need exists, have a combined bottle store and canteen opaned for their 
convenience. 
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of residents or members might be received for convenience sake. 
Any hotel, club or place of amusement, in which it was- desired to 
have a Government cantecn, might place suitable accommodation at 
the disposal of, and under the sole control of, the Department, ihe 
rental to be matter of agreement. The prices, both wholesale and 
retail, should continue to be those current in ordinary times, and 
should be assimilated as closely as possible to those of the neigh- 
bouring States, with a view to making smuggling unprofitable, and 
thus stopping it automatically. 

The law prohibiting the sale of liquor to natives should be 
enforced. It should be made clear that the prohibition extends to 
all coloured persons. But to make this extension quite just, 
power to grant dispensation from the law should be vested in the 
sub-Commissioner of the district. Hitherto the grant of special 
permits has lain with the employer, and has given rise to grave 
abuse. The sub-Commissioner’s signature would be well-known, 
and forgery could be easily detected. The sub-Commissioner would 
occupy a quasi-judicial capacity in the issue, of dispensations, and 
would require satisfactory evidence as to character, eto. The dis- 
pensations (renewable from year to year and summarily revocable) 
would meet the case of a limited but highly-respectable class of 
hard-working coloured people, known during the negotiations before 
the war as “Cape Boys,” who are all British subjects from Cape 
Colony. Their unflinching loyalty and their assistance in the war, 
as far as they were permitted, viz., as drivers and conductors of 
convoys, deserve some recognition. 

The following suggestion, which is meant to meet another case of 
hardship, is offered with more diffidence. 

Many thoughtful persons feel that the mining native should be 
considered. His work, especially underground, is disagreeable, 
monotonous and exhausting. The East Coast natives in particular, 
who furnish the largest number of underground workers, are used 
to stimulants from boyhood, and it seems unfair to deprive them 
altogether éf what they regard as a solace; still it is agreod on all 
hands that the companies cannot be allowed to supply them, as this 
would savour too much of the truck system, nor can the supply be 
left to private traders. No means of checking excess has yet been 
devised when the lucrative traffic is in the hands of licensed dealers. 
But with the State itself controlling the business, it would seem to be 
perfectly feasible for a mining company to arrange with the Depart- 
ment to dispense a ration of wholesome Kaffir beer through a Depart- 
mental official, at specified times and at the company’s expense; 
those natives who did not wish for the ration to receive its full value 
in addition to the regular monthly wage. The natives would thus 


* The word used in the law, ‘‘ kleurling,” implies this. The strict word for the native 
“ inboorling.” - 
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have the advantage of their own native immemorial drink-food* 
without acquiring a taste for the European “ fire-water,” which 
plays havoc with them. The preparation of the Kaffir beer is a very 
simple matter, so simple that it is forbidden to the natives them- 
selves in most South African towns, not because the stuff is itself 
deleterious, but because it is the usual vehicle, when it becomes an 
article of commerce, for the most virulent class of fiery spirits; and 
the only way of stopping the ruinous adulteration is to forbid the 
brewing of the beer altogether. But when the Government Depart- 
ment has the matter in hand all danger of this sort is at an end. 

Any native person found guilty of drunkenness should be detained 
in prison until the source whence the liquor was obtained is dis- 
closed. It is a singular fact that a native never “splits” on the 
illicit dealer under ordinary circumstances, but if he were compelled 
by law to do so, his point of honour would be satisfied, and he would 
disclose the name of his destroyer readily enough. This would 
finally dispose of the illicit liquor seller. Even if it were possible, 
when the total supply of liquor was in Government hands, for these 
ingenious persons to get supplies for trade with natives, they would 
never face certain exposure. 

Then and finally, ‘the danger that tthe European loafer might 
misuse his privilege for the purpose of procuring drink for natives 
requires to be met. If one of these disclassed and degraded beings 
should be found guilty of such a crime, he should be debarred from 
all Government bottle stores for a period, in addition to other severe 
punishment. Debarring a man is of little use whilst canteens are 
in private hands, but the effect would be very different when the 
business was conducted by wide-awake Government officers. 

Such in brief outline is a rough sketch of a method whereby the 
principle on which the South African Aliance is based could be 
put into practice. It is founded on a frank acceptance of 
the facts of human nature, and calls a canteen a canteen, 
and not a “dispensary,” the words used by our friends in 
South Carolinat to disguise an unwelome fact. It is. thorough- 
going, and leaves no room for “a flank turning movement” 
by means of “beer shops” and “wine taverns,’ as do the Scan- 
dinavian and Russian systems,t valuable and interesting as those 
partial experiments have proved. It unites in one coherent scheme 
the best points of these methods of dealing with a difficult and 


* ‘Beer’ is a misleading term to appl to the traditional drink of the South African 
natives. Itis a thin gruel, of a gre uddy colour, made from malted mullet or Kaffir 
corn. It is mghly nutritious and only slightly stimulating. 

t The South Carolina ‘‘ dispensary ” system was introduced in 1898, and bids fair to be 
a gegt success. It only allows sale,for consumption off the premises and surrounds the 
purchase with all gorls of niggling restrictions. 

} Both the Gothenburg and Russian systems leave the beer and wine shops to privn'e 

enterprise. The grave scandals arising from ‘strengthened ’’ beer, and wine “ fortified ” 
practically to the strength of ordinary spirits have not yet been dealt with, 
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complex problem. At the ‘same time, it is only fair to remember 
that these schemes, the weak points of which it is as easy as it is un- 
grateful to lay bare, were introduced under very different circum- 
- stances from those now prevalent in our new Colonies. The old 
systems were in active existence at the time when the reforms were 
introduced, and many things besides ideal perfection and complete- 
ness had to be considered. But war has swept the board clean in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, and radical reforms at this 
stage involve no revolutionary interference with existing conditions. 

I£ the State monopoly of the liquor trade be but given a fair trial 
during the period of Crown Colony Government, the South African 
Alliance is confident that not only will the system be continued, 
when the time comes for representative institutions, but that it will be 
adopted at no late date by Natal and Rhodesia, and eventually by 
Cape Colony, and so permit our poor distracted South Africa for once 
to lead the way, and make return to her sister colonies for their 
splendid help in time of need by exhibiting to them in beneficent 
action the solution of their and her most pressing and most puzzling 
social problem. 


J. T. DARRAGH. 


VANISHING LANDMARKS. 


N Mr. Balfour’s treatise on “The Foundations of Belief” there is 

a passage which, one is inclined to think, must have struck 

many of his readers as containing, perhaps, the raison dêre of 

his book; certainly, a very weighty argument for attempting to prove 
to himself that there are such foundations. 

To quote the gist of the passage in question: “Can qualities, 
“‘nourished by tradition, continue to exist when belief in it has 
“died out? Will they not live as parasites live, only so long as 
“the character developed under the influence of belief in a God, 
“ or the instincts left when this faith dies, shall still hold their own?” 

Others of his generation are troubled by-this misgiving. 
“Granted,” they say, “that such of us as have become agnostics 
“since we came to years of discretion feel as keenly as ever the 
“influence of the old traditions of truth, honour, patriotism, 
“ chivalry—does it follow thet our sons will keep their hold on 
“them?” Five-and-twenty years ago we had, many of us, only just 
reached the stage which is their starting point. Some of us, perhaps, 
arrived there by such a very gradual progress that we could hardly 
trace it back to the point at which we wandered off the old beaten 
track. Others among us can never forget what it cost them, and still 
more what it cost those they left behind them, when the anchor 
was weighed, and they shot out into’an unknown sea. 

Our children cantiot have any full sympathy with us here: scarcely, 
perhaps, any conception of what a wrench this was, both to us and 
to the generation before us: 


Que de choses ne se comprennent qu’avec lige! Seulement il ne 
faut pas sy tromper. C’est un avantege qui isole. Il empêche qu'il 
yait pleine sympathie de nous avec notre siècle et de notre siècle avec 
nous. I nous constitue, jusqu à un certain point, étrangers au milieu 
de la génération qui a succedé à la notre,* 


Most people who have reached even middle life know something 
of this. At the same time, by their own experience, they foresee 
* Scherer, 
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that, stoner or later, with certain modifications, their successors 
will have somehow begun to look upon most things very much . 
from their fathers’ point of view; but though this anticipation will 

be justified in the main, there is one point on which their own 

experience is at a loss. We are, no doubt, less in the swim—as it 

were—with our children, less in touch with them, than our own 

parents were with ourselves, possibly from the very fact that in our 

youth we had to find our own way, step by step, out of the old 

dogmas, the fact that most of us have never lost a certain affection 

and reverence for them; but most of all because, though on points 

of theology we could but frankly own ourselves agnostics, on moral 

questions of right and wrong, of truth and honesty and purity of 

life—in short, of “ all honourable virtues,” we never had a moment’s 

doubt. 

Something, it must be confessed, was lost, then, to us and to our 
sons after us; something that makes the sort of difference in life 
which one feels on changing one’s outlook on a distance of blue sea 
or purple mountains for that on a narrow street, or a walled garden. 
But the misgiving of orthodox elders, that Agnosticism must inevit-_ 
ably lead to a blunting of the sense of right and wrong, only seemed 
to us too preposterous to be taken seriously. 

So we believed, twenty-five years ago; and so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, so we believe still. But when it comes to our children, 
can we be sure that these watchwords of right and wrong—of duty, 
“thou that art Liberty and Law”—will mean the same to them as 
they have meant, and always will mean, to us? 


As music still may linger on the ear 
When we no longer hear the dulcimer. 


There are some things that cannot be passed on. Perhaps, to 
just a few, there will still be a sacred atmosphere about them, 
because they were sacred to us; but will it be altogether 
as it was to ourselves, an atmosphere in which they “live and move 
“and have their being?” And will they appreciate as instinctively, 
and understand as fully as we did, Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Theology in 
“ Extremis ” P 

There has been of late, no doubt, a change of attitude in many 
minds with respect to some of the burning questions of the day. 
Not for so long in England as in some of the neighbouring countries, 
especially in France. Neither is it so general, or so openly expressed 
here as there. But, surely, this is the qustion at the present moment: 
“Has it come to this: that our children are losing their power 
“to ‘refuse the evil and choose the good’? And, if so, is it too 
“late for us to find a remedy?” 

Compared to it, most of the other controversies, those about ritual, 
for instance, the lighting of candles, the position of the priest, ete., 
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strike one as unspeakably trivial: as questions of “sending one ruffles 
“when wanting a shirt”; and even those of “the Higher Educa- 
“tion” and Women’s Rights seem only details of considerably less 
importance. 

The most thoughtful and the most cultivated of the French 
writers have been awake to the gravity of the case for some years; 
and the best of the current French literature is saturated with it; 
In fact, things have got to a far more immediately perilous point 
with them than with us. One may almost fear that the evil we 
see from afar has come upon France beyond recall. 

A presentiment of it has, as we said, been haunting some of the 
seers of France for some time past; but these two last years have 


developed it into something more than a presentiment: 

Je vois anjourd’hui disparfitre une grande partic de ce que 
Thumanité tenait jadis pour ses titres de noblesse. Ce mouvement me 
parait inévitable ; tes tentatives faites pour l’arréter me semblent vaines, 
mais la fatalité avec laquelle il s’accomplit ne fait pas que j'en éprouve 

” plus de satisfaction. 


It is fifteen years since this was said by M. Scherer, and within the 
last six years M. Le Bon writes: 


La jeunesse moderne a secoué tous les préjugés. Les idées de 

y devoir, de patriotisme et d'honneur lui semblent trop souvent de vains 

* prejugés, de ridicules entraves. Elevée dans le culte exclusif du succès, 
elle manifeste les appétits et les convoitises les plus féroces. 


And again, he says of “la jeunesse universitaire ” : 


Elle est le triste produit de notre enseignement classique. Tout 
imbue de rationalisme latin, n’ayant qwune instruction théorique et 
purement livresque, elle est incapable de rien comprendre aux réalities 
de la vie, aux nécessités qui maintiennent l'existence des sociétés. 

He refers us to Monsieur Jules Lemaitre as a witness to the 
justice of this opinion. The young men in question, says M. 
Lemaitre, pronounce patriotism to be the conception “de chauvins 
“ imbéciles, tout a fait denués de philosophie.” 


Que leur dire? Is sont grands raisonneurs, et experts en dialec- 
tique. Et d’ailleurs il s'agirait moins de les convaincre par des 
raisonnements que de faire naftre en eux un sentiment qu’ils ont 
toujours ignoré, et cela est, sans doute, impossible. 

Quelques uns (je les ai entendus) déclarent qwil leur serait in- 
différent que notre capitale politique fit à Berlin, plûtôt qu'à Paris; 
et que d'être administrés avec exactitude par un. préfet allemand c’est 
un sort qw'ils accepteraient d'une âme parfaitement égale. Et jo ne 
sais que leur répondre, sinon que nous n’avons pas le cerveau, ni lo 
cœur, faits de même.. i 

According to M. Fouillée, writing more recently than these last- 
named, the spirit of patriotism has been regaining strength of late 
years; but, as he observes, “ quelqu’ importance qwon doive attri- 
“buer au sentiment patriotique, il ne peut suffire à pondre la 
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“moralglé.” And he, in common with the rest, is fain to own that 
vice and crime—juvenile crime especially~have come to a point 
that he can only describe as a “ crise morale.” 

And to give one more instance of this “ gain-giving ” that troubles 
the thinking men of France, Ferroz (one of the characters in a recent 
novel of M. de Vogtié’s), a savant and philosopher, says, as he looks 
on at the Paris of to-day: 


Vous savez comme les terres vierges suent la fidvre. et tuent les 
premiers défricheurs qui les éventrent. Notre vieille terre, faite de la 
poussière des morts, est autrement empoisonnée; nous Pavons remuée 
de fond en comble, pour y bâtir à neuf; elle exhale les miasmes 
accumulés par les divisions séculaires, nous mcurons de cette malaria. 


It is chiefly, of course, with France that these bitter criticisms and 
dark forebodings are concerned; but how about ourselves? With 
` respect to the feeling of patriotism, the events of the last year have 
reassured us. We have still young men of “all sorts and conditions,” 
who can be not only as staunch to duty, but as capable of self- 
sacrificing heroism, as their forefathers were. For a good many 
reasons, we have not been going so fast down the road to ruin as 
seems to have been the case with the French; this, even some of their 
own people admit. Our revolutions, political, social, and religious, 
have not been so madly and mercilessly destructive as theirs. Wee 
are not, in fact, so near decadence (as a nation) as they are believed 
to tbe—by their prophets, as well as our own. But we do not stand 
so far apart that we are altogether out of the current that is over- 
powering them; and among all the social problems which we hear 
discussed every day, sometimes wisely and fruitfully, often intem- 
perately and irrationally, is not this, which we have been considering, 
the one which it really matters to solve? 

As ono of the authors just quoted has said, and as others have 
thought and said before him, it is not a lowering of the intellectual 
standard of its people that makes a nation fall, but a lowering of its 
standard of character, as in the case of Athens, of Rome, of 
Byzantium; and this agreed upon, can anything be done to keep the 
young generation from going any further with the current? Or is 
it too late? Would it only be one more variation of Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s struggle with the Athantic? 

Granting, however, that something might still be done to enable 
them to keep their bearings, and not to be carried helplessly down 
the stream, what is it practicable to do? And who are they who can 
do itP How are we to teach with the authority of those who taught 
us, those who never felt any doubt as to “the reason of the faith 
“that was in them” when they spoke of Duty, or of Honour, while 
we, though as staunch as they were to our faith in these, have not 
their strong hold on the reasons for it? 
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Some parents have fallen back upon the orthodox church t®aching 
of their own childhood, as the only solution of the difficulty; fore- 
seeing, all the same, that inevitable day when their boys and girls 
will begin to think out the problems of life for themselves, and 
trying to hope that the quintessence of Christianity, in the form of 
loyalty to the idea of the Right, will stay by them still, as it did by 
their fathers. But even could we believe that this plan of campaign 
would be either possible or desirable with our own children, in the long 
run, is it, likely to succeed with the children of the Primary Schools, 
who, for the most part, have not got such traditions—one may almost 
` say “ inherited instincts ”—as will guarantee their keeping a straight 
course, whether or not the old coast line is still in sight? The only 
result would probably be crude Atheism, more active and aggressive, 
perhaps, than will be brought about by the education of the unde- 
nominational schools. i ; 

In the first place, they have all learned to read, and: those who do 
read are not limited to the old wholesome fare, the story-books of 
Miss Yonge, Mrs. Ewing, Ballantyne, Henty, etc., but find nothing 
easier than to get hold of all sorts of miscellaneous literature, half- 
penny papers, and penny dreadfuls, often conducive neither to 
religion nor morality. The shrewdest among them must, sooner or 
later, get to the point of thinking and questioning; then to imagin- 
ing that they had been deliberately kept from the light; and, in 
the end, to treating morality and dogma as one and the same thing, 
and throwing over both at the same moment. 

But we may venture to say that even in the case of our own sons, 
this way out of the dilemma will not do. We cannot put the con-- 
viction into them that we ourselves have lost. M. Le Bon urges 
us to waste no more time in 


récriminations et en discussions stériles. Sachons nous défendre 
contre les ennemis qui nous menacent au dedans, em attendant que 
nous ayons à lutter contre ceux du dehors. Ne dédaignons pas le plus 
léger effort, et donnons le, chacun dang notre sphère, si modeste 
quelle puisse être. . . . Etudions sans cesse ies problémes) que 
le sphinx nous pose, et qu'il faut savoir résoudre sous peine d’étre 
dévorés par lui. Et quand nous penserions tout bas, que de tels 
conseils sont peut-être aussi vains que les voeux formés auprès d'un 
malade dont le destin a marqué les jours, agissons comme si nous ne le 
pensions pas. 


This is brave counsel enough, but not inspiriting. One feels 
inclined to reply: “C’est magnifique! Mais ce west pas la guerre.” 
We should only be fighting as Falkland fought—well aware that he 
was fighting for a losing cause, his heart with the Cavaliers, his 
reason with the Roundheads. 

Not that we would compare the principles which we are striving 
to keep our grasp on with that hopeless cause, under an incapable 
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leader,eto which so much “vain faith and courage vain” were 
offered up. Not that we are half-hearted in our wish and our resolve 
to stand by the Right—the Best, only that we cannot see our way 
clear to securing it for our heirs. Neither can we feel confident that 
they and their children will have the power to hold it. 

There are many who will say that this is a scare; that our fear, 
if not groundless, is at least premature; that Christianity, in various 
forms, is still fairly strong in this country, at all events; that for 
some time past there has been a decided movement of reawakened 
enthusiasm in the Church, as is proved by the violent controversies 
and recriminations that have been going on of late between the 
ultra-Ritualists and Churchmen of other shades of opinion. But 
it is not easy to believe that this is anything more than a flash in 
the pan—a temporary re-action—the receding of a wave, when the 
tide is coming up, by perceptible degrees, towards Agnosticism. 

And if this is so, must it, of necessity, tend to moral and national 
degeneration? There certainly is a deeply-rooted belief that all 
nations must rise, decline and fall, in turn, as Greece and Rome 
and the kingdoms of the East have done before them: that races 
wear out like individuals, and new ones spring up out of their ashes; 
that France is beginning to break up, and that England is past her 
prime. We will not discuss this theory in so far as it concerns any 
nation except our own; and in her case, there is surely reason for 
thinking that the stage of her wearing out is, at any rate, not likely 
to be reached just yet. 

From the point of view of race, is not England younger than 
France? and has there not been more often a mixture of new blood 
in her veins than in the case of France? But, however this may be, 
one conclusion is at least allowable: that what we have to do is our 
very utmost to keep the standard of character from being lowered by 
one hair’s breadth, and that how to do this is the problem which we 
must, every one of us, solve according to the light which is in us. 

To some of us, an honest Agnosticism seems the only way possible, 
the only way in which we can conscientiously lead our children. To 
others it appears clearly right that the young generation should at 
least begin life with the hope which, to themselves, seems just and 
reasonable—“ that a faith which has survived for nearly 2,000 years 
“not only the attacks of its enemies, but the so-called support of its 
“advocates, who committed crimes in its name, will continue to 
“survive under different forms, and influence the best minds, which 
“in their turn influence the rabble in the long run, however slow they 
“may be in doing it.” 

And Agnosticism does not put an end to this hope. So long as 
Isis is veiled, there is hope, and we neither dream, nor even wish now, 
that any mortal shall unveil her. 

L.S.M. 


A 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE name of Mr. H. F. B. Lynch is not new to readers of this 
Revizw. Some years ago he contributed to ils pages several 
articles of a statistical and political character on Armenia. 

Needless to say, they were interesting and instructive. But their 
‘excellence, high as it was, scarcely prepared one for the variously 
rich, the splendid work he now gives us in “ Armenia: Travels and 
“ Studies” (Longmans, Green and Co.). Curiosity and the spirit 
of adventure led Mr. Lynch to explore that land of mystic fable 
and tradition lying beyond the mountains which border the Mesopo- 
tamian plains. He made-iwo journeys thither, the first covering 
a period of seven months (August, 1898—March, 1894), the second 
of four (May-September, 1898), and the results, at once authentic 
history and romance of adventure, are recorded in two handsome 


| _ and lavishly illustrated volumes. Luck and ability went hand in 


hand; that is to say, the explorer had boundless enthusiasm, a 
trained intelligence, a gift of vigorous writing and a subject of rare 
freshness and fascination. The combination is irresistible; and, in 
truth, Mr. Lynch has produced what, beyond all question, is the most 
delightful work of travel published in England for at least ten years. 

The book is divided into two sections, one dealing with the 
Russian, the other with the Turkish, provinces. In Volume I. we 
begin with a holiday visit to Trebizond and a glance at Batum; 
but the real start is made from Kutais, the capital of Imeritia, 
whence we travel to Alhaltsykh, thence by the orchards and gardens 
of Kertvis and the troglodyte city of Vardzia to Akhalkalaki, and 
so on to Alexandropol, Ecrivan, Ararat, and Kars. Along the whole 
route we are aided by photographs, most of them exquisitely repro- 
duced in tints, and by a letterpress so graphic and minute that we 
see, as in a series of panoramic views, the natural features of the 
land. We admire chapels and cathedrals, visit schools, investigate 
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trade, mingle with the people in country village and town, even 
entering their burrow-like huts and partaking of a rude but welcome 
hospitality beside the cattle. Evil smells abound, yet we study 
and learn with zest, for not the least of Mr. Lynch’s merits is that 
from the first page to the last he does not allow the interest to flag. 
Moreover, the past is charmingly blended with the present, tho 
legendary and the historic being, however, clearly distinguished. 
To Ararat Mr. Lynch devotes three graphic chapters, which make 
the reader an eye-witness of scenes that must be for ever memorable. 
In a welter of fog and a lashing gale he and his companions stood 
“on the spot where the ark of gopher rested, where first the 
“Patriarch alighted on the face of an earth renewed.” For their 
reflections on that point of wonder as well as for their scientific 
observations I must refer my readers to the book. From Kars, of 
which a capital description is given, we proceed “across the spine 
“of Armenia,” in other words, the Ararat range; and in the begin- 
ning of Volume II. we are among the Kurds and in Turkish terri- 
tory. Through three delicious chapters we linger with Mr. Lynch 
in the Van country, a land of luxuriant foliage and prolific grape 
vines, of medieval ignorance and stagnation. The contrast between 
Russian and Turkish methods of government, which is to say between 
progress and enlightenment and feebleness and corruption, is strik- 
ingly illustrated. Two curses afflict the fair region of the Van, the 
Kurd who is a brigand, and the Turk who is a parasite and a sloth. 
Between them they have effectually killed the spirit of industry. 

I cannot follow Mr. Lynch and his companions in the details of 
their journeyings through Turkish territory; but, briefly, their 
course was this: Proceeding south-westward from Lake Van, they 
passed through Bitlis; then turning north, they visited in turn 
Mush and Erzerum, returning thence to the coast. Shortly after- 
wards came the Armenian massacres, and the country was closed to 
travellers. But after four years—that is to say, in June, 1898—Mcr. 
Lynch set out once more from Trebizond, accompanied this time 
by Mr., F. Oswald, io whom we owe much valuable information 
regarding the geology of the regions traversed. From Erzerum 
they crossed the central tableland to Khinis, visiting Tutakh, Melaz- 
kert and Akhlat, whence, after examining the crater of Nimrud, 
they took a circular course by Lake Nazik back to the central table- 
land, and so home across the border ranges. This outline will 
serve to indicate how thoroughly the Turkish provinces were 
explored. And, indeed, thoroughness characterises the work 
throughout. What ihe author has scen he describes; what he has 
learned from actual investigation he tells, weaving in legend and 
history with the hand of an artist. To the records of the scientific 
traveller he adds chapters on religion, politics, geography. In an 
appendix he gives the national constitution of the Armenians in 
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the Turkish Empire, and Volume II. further comprises an gexhaus- 
tive bibliography of works relating to Armenia. Special praise 
must be given to the numerous illustrations, which greatly enhance 
not only the interest but the value of the text, as well as to the map 
, «gf Armenia and the adjacent countries. But the chief merit of the 


2g Book ‘lies in its fulness and evident accuracy. In accompanying 
5 AE Lynch we mix with Russians and Turks, Armenians, Tartars, 
Kurds, Greeks, Georgians and other races; we see them in their 

homes, at their business, when there happens to be any, at worship, 

_ at play, and in fact in almost every duty or enterprise of life. 
glee Finally, Mr. Lynch writes with force and charm. That to the 
4 "British reader his book will become the standard work on Armenia 


Æ i “theretis not the smallest doubt. 


2 * + d 


Lovers and students of literature, of which, happily, there are still 

a few, will be glad to have in a permanent and handy form the 
lectures on “Life in Poetry: Law in Taste” (Macmillan and Co.), 
which Professor Courthope delivered in Oxford between the years 
1895 and 1900. The subject is divided into three parts. Part I. 
deals with “Liberty and Authority in Matters of Taste”; Part II. 
with “ Life in Poetry,” and Part III. with the “Law of Taste.” The 
first part, which is inaugural, is really a sermon on the text De 
gustibus non est disputandum, a maxim from which Professor Court- 
hope takes leave to dissent. The second part is concerned with such 
matters as poetical conception, expression. and decadency, and poetry 
and the people. We are taken back to firsh principles, but in his 
< illustrative matter, which is copious and well selected, the author 
makes free use of notable names from Aristotle and Horace to Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Kipling. Thus he ranges up and down the 
centuries, picking a flower here, drawing an inference there, and 
everywhere enriching his exposition from the stores of a scholarship 
which, if not always accurate, is wide and varied. It is interesting 
to note that in Professor Courthope’s opinion the decline of the classic 
style was “coincident with the aristocratic supremacy which was 
“terminated by the Reform Bill of 1832.” In the third and largest 
section the tenets of Aristotle are examined once again; but more 
inatructive than this examination are the chapters on French, 
German and English poetry, and especially excellent are the chapters 
on poetic development, as illustrated in the writings of Chaucer, 
Milton, Pope, Byron and Tennyson. Of necessity Professor Court- 
hope covers much old ground, yet he is nearly always suggestive and 
stimulating. It is a pity, however, that he should not have a nicer 
regard for accuracy. In commenting on one of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems he refers to “ Coleridge’s definition of poetry, ‘The best words 
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“in the right order.’” What Coleridge wrote was “the most 
“proper words in their proper order.” Professor Courthope mis- 
quotes a famous passage from Shakespeare, and this is how he gives 
the loveliest lines ever written by Wordsworth : 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the mournful numbers flow 
For old forgotten, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


I£ Professor Courthope’s memory could not keep him right, where 
was his ear for style? And as the Professor misquotes he is not 
above elementary violations of grammar nor of writing that “failure 
“wwas-ten times more inevitable” in one case than in another. 
Happily he has compensating merits, and, despite minor blemishes, 
which may easily be removed in preparing a new edition, “Life in 
“Poetry: Law in Taste” is a work which may be recommended alike 
to the student and to the general reader. 


* + + * 


With Professor Courthope’s work may fitly be coupled “ A History 
“ of German Literature as Determined by Social Forces,” by Dr. Kuno 
Francke, of Harvard University (George Bell and Sons). But unlike 
Professor Courthope, Dr. Francke is more historian than critic or 
expositor. His aim has been to trace the history of Germany as 
reflected in the writings of its thinkers and poets. Wherefore he 
looks into literature for “the working of popular forces,” and con- 
siders it, “chiefly as an expression of national culture.” Thus his 
work resolves itself into “an account of the great intellectual move- 
“ ments of German life as expressed in literature.” Beginning with 
a short chapter on culture in general Dr. Francke deals in turn with 
the period of the migrations, with medimvalism, chivalric culture, the 
rise and progress of the middle classes (13th to 16th centuries), and 
coming leisurely down describes the beginning of modern life and the 
varied and tumultuous movements of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
His learning is unquestionable; his methods unhackneyed. Literary 
histories of German literature exist in abundance, but there is cer- 
tainly room for a book which traces the course of German develop- 
ment through German literature. The author is at his best in 
describing the Reformation Era and the influence of Luther. The 
goneral reader, however, will probably find him most interesting in 
the chapters on later developments, when he deals with the great 
names of Lessing, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Richter and Heine. Sound 
and dignified on the whole, he yet stumbles on the absurd, as for 
instance when he says that Jean Paul’s landscapes “impress us as 
“though the fantastic colours of Turner had mingled with some deep 
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“strain of Wagner’s music.” Happily he does not often lapse into 
this spurious originality. On Goethe and Schiller nothing new 
remains to be said, but in this book students will find their qualities 
admirably summarised. To Heine, Dr. Francke does less than justice. 
He speaks of “the fatal defect, the essential barrenness of Heine’s 
“ life,” adding: “ This man who could speak so fervently of the ideals 
“of existence never placed his genius in the service of these ideals. 
“His whole career is poisoned by a fundamental falsehood.” This 
is the Carlylean view of “ blackguard Heine,” and indeed throughout 
Dr. Francke seems to be under the influence of Carlyle. Both 
probably misunderstood Heine’s lightness. This history of German 
literature is nevertheless admirably done, and can scarcely fail to 
prove of real service to English students of German thought. 


* 2 * * 


In view of recent events in the Far East, the condensed and revised 
biography of Sir Harry Parkes by Stanley Lane-Poole (Methuen and 
Co.) makes an opportune appearance, since it explains points in 
Chinese policy which are obscure to the ordinary mind. Luckily for 
himself and for his country, Parkes came before the days of competi- 
tive examinations. In 1842, at the age of thirteen, he began that 
career of hard work and self-sacrifice which ended with his death in 
1885. First and last he had plenty of adventure. In the expedition 
to the Yangtsze he sailed with Sir Henry Pottinger, and witnessed 
the signing of the treaty of Nanking on board the Cornwallis. Civil 
employment as an interpreter gave him his opportunity, of which he 
took prompt advantage. In 1860 came that march to Peking, which 
has lately been repeated with circumstances that are still vivid in the 
public mind. Parkes was of course at the heart of the tumult, and 
emerged with shattered health and a K.C.B. at the age of four-and- 
thirty. From consular to diplomatic posts he stepped as if the ladder 
of advancement were set by a watching fate for his feet, and in due 
time he reached the goal of his ambition as British Minister at 
Peking. The story of his rise and progress, as well as of his devotion 
to duty, is graphically and dramatically told by Mr. Lane-Poole. 
Parkes was by no means a great man; but the tale of his zeal in the 
public service makes illuminative and inspiriting reading. 


* + * + 


If there were no war in South Africa the recent campaign in 
Ashanti would be accounted a briliant affair. And in truth within 
the limits of a punitive expedition against savages it was brilliant, if 
not in generalship, at least in dash and intrepidity. Those who were 
stirred by the official despatches will turn with interest to. the fuller 
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account’ which Captain C. H. Armitage and Lieut.-Col. “A. F. 
Montanaro publish under the title of “The Ashanti Campaign of 
1900” (Sands and Co.). Captain Armitage describes the earlier 
operations, including the quest of the golden stool and the be- 
leaguerment of Kumasi, while Lieut-Col. Montanaro describes the 
relief and the engagements which ended in complete victory. We 
have thus a double narrative, the two being in part independent and 
in part supplementary. Regarding the difficulties of bush marching 
and fighting, and the excellent spirit of the troops, both writers agree. 
At more than one stage success depended on sheer bravery, and of 
bravery there was no lack, even when the odds seemed overwhelming. 
The tale is told with a good deal of graphic power and a wealth of 
circumstantial detail worthy of Defoe. It is pleasant to learn that 
“the colonial and home authorities nobly responded to all Col. 
“Willcocks’s requisitions,” thus proving themselves kinder or more 
competent in West than in South Africa. 


* + + * 


If the people of England were in the least disposed to thought- 
fulness they would pause reflectively over a volume of Essays by 
various hands, which has just been published under the title of 
“The Heart of the Empire” (T. Fisher Unwin). It is a sad book, 
and, alas! true. Its moral is the urgent need for reform, social, 
religious, political, if the dangers which threaten the British Empire 
are to be averted. The group of subjects discussed includes: “ The 
“ Housing Problem,” “Temperance Reform,” “ Distribution of Indus- 
“try,” “The Church and the People,” “The Children of the Town,” 
and the everlasting “Imperialism,” and the essayists are disquiet- 
ingly unanimous in raising the poignant cry of “Reform.” We are 
told, one fears with too much truth, that religion, which ought to 
be a fount of refreshment and inspiration to tha struggling, is 
making terms with the princes of this world, that the spirit of greed 
is rampant, that love of pleasure is destroying our manhood and our 
womanhood, especially our womanhood, and that an absolute indif- 
ference to all high and noble things is blasting the national life. 
One of the most important chapters in the book is the paper on 
“The Housing Problem,” by Mr. F. W. Lawrence, of the Mansfield 
House University Settlement. Mr. Lawrence has gathered a great 
mass of evidence, and the conclusion that appalling numbers of our 
population are being systematically asphyxiated is incontrovertible. 
In the chapter on “The Children of the Town,’ Mr. R. A. Bray 
lays too much stress on the value of schools, and too little on home 
influence. We are spending millions a year on elementary educa- 
tion, yet our slum population does not improve. In the essay on 
“ Imperialism ” Mr. G. P. Gooch recalls Matthew Arnold’s prophecy 
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regarding the middle classes and the State, “they will rte it by 
“their energy, but deteriorate it by their low ideals and want of 
“culture,” and remarks that “the predominance of the personality 
“and methods of the Colonial Secretary at the present time has 
“verified the forecasts with remarkable accuracy. It singles out 
“precisely the two evils from which we are chiefly suffering—our 
“ignorance and our worship of material prosperity.” The book is 
one to be read from cover to cover. Written by intelligent, thought- 
ful men, it compels thought in the reader, and suggests a tragic 
and almost incredible indifference or incompetency on the part of 


our governors. 
* s * * 


We turn to pleasanter reflections in Mr. Arthur H. Norway’s new 
book, “Naples: Past and Present” (Methuen). Tha volume is 
designed “not as a guide, but as supplementary to a guide”; 
therefore the author is free to wander into byways of fact and tradi- 
tion which the writer of guide-books must leave unnoticed. Mr. 
Norway is already favourably known as the author of a book on 
Devon and Cornwall in Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Highways and By- 
“ways” series, and the new volume sustains his reputation for 
“the seeing eye” and a sense of the romantic in history. It pre- 
sents Naples in all the glow and colour which have made her famous, 
revives the magic of old legends, gives a glimpse of “ Virgil the 
“ Enchanter,” and conducts the reader in the most charming manner 
through scenes peopled with the memories of centuries, not only in 
Naples but in Sorrento, Capri, Amalfi, and adjacent places. Mr. 
Norway does not so much “convey information” as impart charm. 
His book is not for the lover of catalogues and statistics, but for the 
holiday-maker who likes to read under trees, among rocks, or on 
sandy beaches. The volume is well and appropriately illustrated. 


+ * * * 


In his new novel, “The Crisis,” Mr. Winston Churchill (the 
American Winston) uses a large canvas. Crowds of people, some ~ 
of mere momentary interest, come and go, and the author does not 
always succeed in keeping the action free. Rapid it never is. The 
principal characters are Col. Carvel and his charming daughter 
Virginia, who, by the way, danced with King Edward VII. a genera- 
tion ago; Judge Silas Whipple, a tender-hearted blusterer, and 
Stephen Brice, a lawyer, the hero, and, after troubles such as lovers 
have to endure in historical novels, the husband of the beautiful 
Jinny, as she is called. But the main interest is centred in Abraham 
Lincoln, of whom Mr. Churchill gives a convincing sketch. The 
time is that of the American Civil War, and we see Lincoln, first 
among rough Western farmers and shopkeepers, then in the smoother 
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circleg of the East, and, finally, we hear of his death. Next to the 
Lincoln episodes the best things in the book are the pictures of 
Southern life, which are evidently drawn from reality. The novel 
suffers from prolixity. To use the words of James Russell Lowell, 
the author has not yet learned “ what to leave in the inkpot”; but 
several of the scenes are picturesque, and the love stery is prettily 
developed. The illustrations, by Howard Chandler Christy, are 
excellent. 
* * * * 

With the exception of the antiquated biography by Berington 
and sketches by Mr. R. Lane-Poole and the late Cotter Morrison, 
there has hitherto been nothing in English about Abélard that 
deserved to be read, a curious circumstance in view of the attention 
bestowed on the wondrous love story of Heloise by poets and 
romancers. At last, however, we have a book worthy of the subject 
in “ Peter Abélard,” by Joseph McCabe (Duckworth and Co.). Here, 
for the first time, the British reader has an adequate, authentic and 
skilfully written account of the career of the marvellous Breton, 
whose one burning romance outlives the memory of high talents and 
rar scholarship. The work is based first on the letters of Abélard 
ard Heloise, of the Abbots of Clairvaux and Cluny, of Roscelin, 
4-bélard’s teacher, and of his contemporary, Fulques of Deuil; and 
secondly on numerous French and German writings of comparatively 
recent date. The great love episode is described in detail, nothing 
that is known being omitted nor aught set down in prejudice, and 
no novelist or dramatist has ever depicted a stronger or more reckless 
passion, at any rate on ihe side of the woman. The morality of it 
was the morality of the age, and we need not be shocked. Abélard 
suffers somewhat in contrast with Heloise. He is shown as a man 
of timorous character, weak in temptation yet withal politic, for 
much as he loved Heloise he did not wish to marry her. He saw 
that “ marriage was fast becoming a fatal absiacle to advancement 
“in the ecclesiastical world; a lover—with wealth—was not a serious 
“ difficulty.” Such was the Church morality of the day. The 
chapters on religious disputes and persecutions are not particularly 
interesting. Time, which turns so many great things to dust, has 
passed those ancient controversies into oblivion; but with a rare 
sense of the dramatic, it preserves what is distinctively human, and 
Abélard, the lover, is immortal. The tale of his troubled life of 
three score and three is told by Mr. McCabe with courage, delicacy 
and tact. 

* + * * 

The part which Canada took in the South African War is described 
with laborious minuteness by Mr. Sanford Evans in “The Canadian 
“Contingents and Canadian Imperialism: A Story and a Study ” 
(Fisher Unwin). The greater part of the volume is taken up with 
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an account of the fever of militarism which ravaged the dominio 
some eighteen months ago, with a narrative of the gallant deeds of 
the Canadians at Paardeberg and elsewhere, and the commendations 
of Lord Roberts and other high officers. Though the story of the 
war is tediously familiar, this plain record of the doings of the 
Canadian contingent makes lively reading. The most important 
chapters in the book are those which describe the general effects of 
the military policy on the people of Canada. “ Whatever, other 
“effects there may have been,” says Mr. Evans, in conclusion, “a 
“gain in national self-confidence was unmistakable.” As an expres- 
sion of Colonial opinion on the pressing question of Imperialism 
the book is worth reading. 


* s + ha 


Mrs. Everard Cotes’s new book “The Other Side of the Latch” 
(Methuen) may be described as the gardening diary of an invalid in 
Simla, who is compelled to live out of doors. Here and there it 
suggests “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” though it nowhere 
reaches the literary level or rivals the charm of that deservedly 
popular work. The reflections, of which there are many, are cynical 
and up to date: the style is of the consciously smart order, which is 
apt to pall after the first ten minutes. Mrs. Cotes’s book is, however, 
redeemed by some half humorous, half serious descriptions and 
meditations which, as the present writer has proved, make capital 
summer reading. 


From the persistent gaiety of Mrs. Cotes to the dismal philosophy 
of Nietzsche is a long leap, and brings a complete change of 
atmosphere. There are signs that, notwithstanding his pessimism or 

~ perhaps because of it, the name of Nietzsche is every year becoming 
more familiar in England. To this circumstance is doubtless due 
the appearance of “Nietzsche as Critic, Philosopher, Poet and 
“Prophet: Choice Selections from his Works,” by Thomas Common 
(Grant Richards). The editor contributes a really luminous intro- 
duction, in which the creed of “the Newton of Social Science” is 
analysed with striking power. Nietzsche, it is interesting to learn, 
read Sterne with a lasting admiration, and knew something of the 
writings of Byron, Shelley, Emerson, Carlyle and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Here is his opinion of the Sage of Chelsea. “ A constant, 
“ passionate, insincerity as regards himsel{—that is his proprium. 
“To be sure he is admired precisely on account of his sincerity in 
“England! Well! that is English. At bottom Carlyle is an 
“English atheist, who seeks a reputation for not being so.” The 
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selecti¢ns give, I think, a fair notion of Nietzsche’s tenets and prin- 
ciples, as well as of his qualities as a writer and his limitations as 
critic ‘and philosopher. There are judgments on the work and 
character of Christ, Paul, Plato, Socrates, Dante, and many more; 
also yarious deliverances on deep questions of ethics and samples of 
mediocre verse. The volume makes a curious addition to our library 
of anthologies, and is always interesting, most so perhaps where it 
is least convincing. 


* 2 » * 


The legend of the wandering Jew has never been used with more 
splendid or impressive effect than in Croly’s thrilling romance 
“Tarry Thou till I Come,” which was first published three-quarters 
of a century ago under the title of “ Salathiel.” At the time of its 
original appearance it was received with a chorus of applause by the 
leading critical journals of the day, and produced a deep impression 
on the popular mind. Then new fashions came, and it temporarily 
sank out of sight, as even the greatest works will. Now Messrs. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company have brought it out in a sumptuous 
edition with a score of full-page drawings by T. de Thulstrup, and an 
introduction by the author of “Ben Hur.” It must be said for the 
illustrations that, apart from their high merit as works of art, they 
really illustrate the text, a rare thing as book illustrations go in 
these days. General Lew Wallace’s tastes in literature are peculiar. 
For example, he considers that the six greatest English novels are 
“Tvanhoe,” “The Last of the Barons,” “The Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Jane Eyre,” “Hypatia,” and “this romance of Croly’s.” This 
cannot be swallowed whole. All the same “Tarry Thou till I 
“Come” is a striking production of the imagination, and in this 
beautiful edition deserves what it doubtless will obtain, a fresh run 
` of popularity. 


Other notable reprints of the month are “Glimpses of Three 
“ Nations,” by G. W. Steevens, in the memorial edition of his works 
(Blackwood and Sons), and “The Natural History and Antiquities 
“of Selborne” (Methuen and Co.). The Steevens volume contains 
the fragmentary chapters of what, had the author lived, was to be 
his magnum opus, to wit, a book on London, written on popular 
lines. One can but regret that early death in Ladysmith, which 
deprived England of a writer of brilliant promise. The volume 
also includes a series of letters on France and Germany, and a 
touching introductory note by Mrs. Steevens. The new edition of 
White's “Selborne” has a critical and bibliographical introduction 
by the editors, and is got up with the taste for which Messrs. Methuen 
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have a name among publishers. Among late additions to Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson and “Son's charming New Century Library are Scott’s 
“Bride of Lammermoor” and “The Heart of Midlothian,” and 
Dickens’s “ Nicholas Nickleby.” Of the exquisite production of this 
delightful series I have already spoken. 


A READER. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF LORD ROSEBERY.—I. 


O Lord Rosebery has been applied by an unfriendly critic the 
immortal phrase into which Tacitus compressed his condemna- 
tion of the Emperor Galba: Omnium consensu capax imperii 

nisi imperasset. Of Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister the saying 
would in any case not be justified, for there has never yet been a 
Rosebery Administration; there has only been the fag end of an 
Administretion which included him as its head, but which was not 
formed by him, and which, in large measure, was not in sympathy 
with his policy. To Lord Rosebery as Foreign Minister the saying 
is conspicuously inapplicable. In February, 1886, he was by 
common consent capable of being ruler over the foreign policy 
of this country. In August, 1892, he was again proclaimed 
capable, and this time because he had already so ruled, and 
rule had shown the man. Ini an article in the last number 
of this Review we recalled his conduct of foreign affairs 
during the short-lived Home Rule Government of 1886. In the 
present article we propose to recall the conduct of foreign affairs 
during his Foreign Secretaryslup from 1892 to 1894, and afterwards 
during the year of his Premiership. In details of manipulation 
during this latter period Lord Rosebery was not indeed concerned, 
but for the general course of policy in foreign affairs the Prime 
Minister is rightly held responsible. On the whole the years with 
which we have now to deal were, on the surface at any rate, un- 
eventful. There were no raids or wars. Dut so long as ithe honour 
and interests of the Empire are maintained, happy is that period 
which has no stormy history in foreign affairs. The comparative 
quietude of the period from 1892 to 1895 may have been due in 
part to Lord Rosebery’s better fortune. But an impartial survey of 
the facts will show that it was due also to his vigilance and firmness. 
VOL, LXXX, è u 
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“Tf there is one thing in my life,” said Lord Rosebery in 1896, 
“ which I should wish to live after me, it is that whon I first went 
“to the Foreign Office I argued for and maintained the principle 
“of a policy of continuity in foreign administration” (Albert Hall, 
July 5). It was credibly reported that in joining the Gladstone 
Administration in 1892, Lord Rosebery sought some assurance on 
this point. If he did so he did well; for the new Government had 
not been many months in office before a crisis arose which involved 
the question of continuity in an acute form. Was the British 
Administration of Egypt to continue or was it not? Towards the 
end of the Salisbury Administration Mr. Gladstone had made some 
remarks on this subject which were not unnaturally taken as 
throwing doubt on the point. Mr. Gladstone had expressed the 
hope that Lord Salisbury would take some step “to relieve us from 
“the burdensome and embarrassing occupation of Egypt.” He 
hoped Lord Salisbury would do so, but feared the question would be 
“ handed over to his successors to deal with.” (Speech at Newcastle, 
October 2, 1891.) We need not now discuss the question what Mr. 
Gladstone meant. Obviously his words were capable of being taken 
to mean that his policy in Egypt might be one of withdrawal.* The 
young Khedive who had succeeded his father in January, 1892, deter- 
mined to “try it on.” Mustapha Pasha, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, happened to be ill. This gave the Khedive his opportunity. 
His private secretary called on Lord Cromer on January 15 to 
announce that the Khedive had decided to supersede Mustapha by 
Fakhry Pasha, a well-known Anglophobe, and to replace similarly two 
other Ministers. Lord Cromer at once communicated with the Home 
Government. Lord Rosebery immediately replied that Her Majesty’s 
Government “expect to be consulted in such important matters as 
“a change of Ministers,’ and that they could not sanction the pro- 
posed nomination of Fakhry. For twenty-four hours the situation 
was very critical. It was not known whether the Khedive would 
yield or stand out. Lord Cromer suggested as a compromise that 
if Mustapha were reinstated, the other two nominations would be 
allowed. Lord Rosebery approved, but added, “ Your lordship 
“should inform the Khedive in case of his refusing to take your 
“advice that His Highness must be prepared to take the grave 
“consequences of his act, and that you must at once refer to Her 
“Majesty’s Government for instructions.” This plain warning 
sufficed, and on the following day the Khedive expressed his regret, 
and agreed not to appoint Fakhry. He asked, however, to be allowed 
to “save face” by appointing Riaz Prime Minister. Mustapha was 


*The Pall Mall Guszette, of October, 1891, contains zome ingenious exercises in the art 
of explaining Mr. G)..dstone away. 
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thus sficrificed to save the Prince’s dignity. Lord Cromer on his 
own responsibility accepted this compromise, and his action was 
approved by Lord Rosebery, who, however, added that “we must be 
“prepared against the revival of such incidents.”* When Parlia- 
ment met on January 81, 1898, the Queen was able to announce in 
her speech that “the Khedive has declared, in terms satisfactory to 
“me, his intention to follow henceforward the established practicet 
“ of previous consultation with my Government in political affairs, and 
“his desire to act in cordial co-operation with it.” Thus briefly sum- 
marised, the Egyptian crisis of January, 1893, may appear very 
simple and easy of solution. As a matter of fact it was serious 
and demanded prompt and resolute measures. The Khedive’s action 
in dismissing Mustapha and appointing Fakhry was a bold bid for 
independence. Had it succeeded, the Khedive would, as Lord 
Cromer foresaw, have proceeded to a wholesale dismissal of English 
officials. The whole basis of British administration in Egypt would 
have been undermined at a stroke. “Our soldiers,” said Lord Rose- 
bery in his despatch of February 16,t “would be mere sentinels to 
“protect a policy, possibly injurious, of which we should be no 
“more than idle spectators, and the British flag would become the 
“cloak for an Administration possibly not better—conceivably even 
“ worse—than that which we had intervened to supersede. It would 
“be scarcely possible to conceive a-position more futile and more 
“absurd.” Nor a position more dangerous to British interests in 
Egypt, which, we may be sure, was precisely what those responsible 
for the attempted coup desired. “It would be difficult,” said Lord 
Rosebery, “and it is perhaps not very material, to distinguish how 
“far this decision was due to personal influence alone or to the 
“suggestion and guidance of others.” This must be matter of sur- 
mise. What is matter of knowledge is that the French Ambassador 
called at the Foreign Office to lodge a protest against Lord Cromer’s 
protest, which he described as “a high-handed proceeding.” Lord 
Rosebery cleverly answered that “when His Excellency called to 
“mind the express object for which he had sought the present inter- 


* This was a true prophecy. In January, 1894, there was an incident with the Sirdar, 
Lord Kitchener. In February, 1895, there were rumours of an intended attempt to dismiss 
Nubar, accompanied by inflammatory articles in the native press. Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment again displayed the utmost firmness. Special tribunals were immediately appointed 
to deal with offences against the British and Naval forces. At an interview with the 
Khedive on February 25th, Lord Cromer received solemn assurances from his Highness that 
he would be on his guard against irresponsible advisers. 


t+ The practice had been laid down by Lord Granville in a despatch of January 4th,1884:;— 
“ I need hardly point out to ve that in important questions, where the administration and 
safety of Egypt are at stake, it is indispensablo that Her Majesty’s Government should, as 
long as the provisional occupation of the country by English troops continues, be assured 
that the advice which, after full consideration of the views of the Egyptian Government, 
they may feel it their duty to tender to the Khedivo, should be followed.” 


} The story of the crisis will be found in a Paper of 1898 (O. 6849), ‘ Further Oorrespond. 
“ence respecting the affairs of Egypt.” Lord Rosebery’s despatch is in O. 6956. 
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“view, he could hardly contend that a protest was a high-handed 
“ proceeding.” It was made clear by Lord Rosebery that under the 
new Government, no less than under the old, the British work in 
Egypt would continue. “We must maintain,” he wrote, “the fabric 
“of administration which has been constructed under our guidance, 
“ and must continue the process of construction without impatience 
“but without interruption.” This clear enunciation of British 
policy was not left without material support. The action of the 
Khedive had been accompanied by considerable effervescence among 
the native population, and Lord Cromer had asked to be allowed to 
announce at once an increase in the British garrison (January 19). 
It is well known, and it can be well understood, that Lord Cromer 
felt no little anxiety about the fate of his request. A policy of 
shilly-shally, a process of dawdling, might have had serious conse- 
quences. Lord Rosebery, however, replied immediately (January 20) 
agreeing in principle to the proposal, and three days later he was 
able to telegraph that Her Majesty’s Government had decided to 
increase the Egyptian garrison forthwith. 


II. 


A serious frontal attack on the British position in Egypt was thus 
foiled. Two years later Lord Rosebery’s Government had to meet a 
threatened attack from another quarter. He who holds the head 
waters of the Nile is potential master of Egypt. Towards those head 
waters a French expedition, under Major Marchand, was steadily 
making its way. Its precise destination was, indeed, at the time with 
which we are dealing, unknown, and its official character was not 
avowed. But rumours were persistent, and Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment felt that the time had come for a declaration of policy. This 
was made by Sir Edward Grey, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in the House of Commons, on March 28th, 1895. The posi- 
tion of things was this: the rights of Great Britain to the Valley 
of the Upper Nile were satisfactory; but what if France, who was 
not a party to the agreement by which those rights were expressed, 
should establish herself on the Upper Nile? This was the question 
—a very serious one—which the British Government had to answer. 
The statement which Sir Edward Grey was authorised to make left 
nothing to be desired in the way of explicitness. He pointed out 
that “agreements had been made, in 1890, with Germany and Italy 
“ defining the British sphere of influence, and obtaining its recognition 
“by these two Powers. The agreements had now been before the 
“world for five years, and although they had not been formally 
“recognised, except by those Powers and by the Congo Free State, 
“yet they were well known to all the other Powers, and had not 
“been disputed during five years. Besides this, there was in regard 
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“to the Nile Valley, the question of the claims of Egypt. Towards 
“Egypt this country stood in an exceptional position with respect 
“to the maintenance of the interests of Egypt, and the claims of 
“ Egypt were not only admitted by us, but also were admitted, and 
“hed even been emphasised lately, by the Government of France, 
“Tn consequence of the agreements and in consequence of the 
“claims of Egypt in the Nile Valley, the British and 
“the Egyptian spheres of influence covered the whole of 
“the Nile waterway. The Foreign Office had no reason, to suppose 
“that any French expedition had instructions, or the intention, to 
“enter the Nile Valley. Indeed, he could not think it possible 
“that this rumour deserved credence, because the advance of a French 
“expedition under secret instructions right from the other side of 
“Africa into a territory over which our claims had been so long 
“known would not be merely an inconsistent and an unexpected 
“act, but it must be perfectly well known to the French Government 
“that it would ibe an unfriendly act, and would be so viewed by 
“England.”* The significance of these words needs no em phasis. 
“The word ‘unfriendly,’ which socially has, perhaps, no particular 
“ meaning, or perhaps too common a meaning, is, among diplomatists, 
“a word of exceptional weight and gravity.” (Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Epsom, October 12th, 1898). The unfriendly act was, as 
we all remember, afterwards committed. If the French Government 
relied on some lack of continuity in British policy, or on the squeez- 
ability of Lord Salisbury, their calculations were upset by Lord 
Rosebery, who took the earliest opportunity, in the speech above 
quoted, of strengthening his successor’s position and stiffening his 
back. 


TII. 


The declaration of Sir Edward Grey, it may be interesting to add, 
did not stand alone. Private representations had been made in the 
same sense. “I was staying with Lord Rosebery,” says Mr. Rhodes, 
“and we were talking about many things. I said, I believed the 
“ chief risk to us in the world was through the delay of the people 
“getting up from Uganda if the French got across and cut in be- 
“tween Khartoum and Uganda. And he said, ‘All I can say is, 
“< that if they do that, that is a question I would fight upon” Mr. 


* It has been suggested, in certain quarters, that Sir Edward Grey had no authority for 
this declaration of policy, which he is alleged to have made * off his own bat.” t is, 
however, incredible, and it is not the case, that the Under Seoretary acted in this 
manner. Whether or not the subject had been before the Cabinet at the time of Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech, it was certainly afterwards confirmed by the Cabinet. In his speech at 
Epsom during the Fashoda orisis, Lord Rosebery referred to himself as ‘‘ largely responsible 
“ for the Government on which the policy in connection with Fashoda is founded,’ 
“personally and muisterially responsible for the declaration made on behalf of the 
‘* Government by Sir Edward Grey in March, 1895.” 
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Rhodes, a few days afterwards, repeated this conversation to the 
French Ambassador, and his doing so was approved by Lord Rosebery. 
(Speech at Good Hope Hall, October 25th, 1898.) Mr. Rhodes’s 
reference to the “delay of the people getting up from Uganda” 
brings us to another subject which loomed large in the foreign 
policy of Lord Rosebery during the years 1893-5. We must 
compress a complicated and protracted story into a few lines. 
The vast territories of Uganda had been administered by the British 
East Africa Company, and numerous missionary interests had been 
established there. In June, 1892, the company, not being in a posi- 
tion any longer to defray the expense, decided to withdraw their 
administrator, Colonel Lugard. The question of the future of Uganda 
thus confronted the new Government at the outset. It is clear that 
Lord Rosebery was determined, from first to last, not to let Uganda 
go. We do not suppose that he imagined it to be an earthly paradise, 
likely to pour immediately benefits upon the laps of its possessors. 
His policy was based on Uganda being a bear-garden rather than a 
garden. He feared the anarchy that would certainly ensue on our 
withdrawal, and the massacre of missionaries and other settlers that 
was only too probable. Nor was he inclined, we may suppose, to 
leave derelict, for other European Powers, a territory which gave 
access lo the upper valley of the Nile. The ideally best course would 
have-been the promptest; namely, an immediate assumption of 
the administration and an immediate beginning of a railway 
from the coast. But it is notorious that the Cabinet was 
sharply divided on the point. Mr. Gladstone’s own opinion may be 
judged from a conversation which Mr. Rhodes has recorded: “I 
“remember,” he says, “that on one occasion Mr. Gladstone asked 
“to see me, and he was talking about Uganda; and he said: ‘ Fancy 
“* being dragged into the centre of Africa; and, do you know, it is 
“ ‘all due to these wretched missionaries. Our burden is too great; 
“ag it is I cannot find the people to govern all our dependencies. 
“We have too much, Mr. Rhodes, to do? He was good enough to 
“say: ‘I don’t blame you; you never give us any trouble. But we 
“< have too much of the world, and now these wretched missionaries 
“< are dragging me into Uganda.” (Mr. Rhodes’s speech of October 
25th, 1898.) As things were, Lord Rosebery had to be content with 
gaining his point, not all at once, but by inches. Even so, 
it is said that he was only able to keep the door into Uganda 
‘open by facing the alternative of resignation. The British 
East Africa Company were, in the first instance, prevailed upon 
to postpone their evacuation for several months. The Govern- 
ment then despatched Sir Gerald Portal on a mission of inquiry. 
Ultimately, the company were bought out; the administration of 
Uganda was taken over (April 12th, 1894), and a few days before 
the Rosebery Administration resigned it was announced (June 18th, 
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1895) that a railway from the coast was to be beguh “as soon as 
“ possible,” and that the territory between Uganda and the sea was 
to be placed under a British protectorate. We shall have to wait 
for the political memoirs of the present generation to learn the full 
extent of the difficulties Lord Rosebery had to encounter to keep the 
British flag flying in Uganda.* 


IV. 


On the west of the Nile Lord Rosebery’s efforts to peg out claims 
for this country and for Egypt, or rather to make sure the claims 
pegged out already, were ingenious and in considerable measure 
successful. We have referred already to Sir Edward Grey’s emphatic 
declaration about the Valley of the Nile. Further west and south, 
however, there were regions which, so far as effective occupation 
went, were no man’s lands, and in which there might be conflicts of 
claims between this country, France, and the Congo State. The 
object of an agreement, signed on May 12th, 1894, between Great 
Britain and King Leopold, was to establish the latter as the man in 
occupation, on a lease granted by us, of some of these regions. As a 
quid pro quo, Lord Rosebery’s Government endeavoured to circumvent 
one of those graceful concessions which Lord Salisbury had made to 
Germany. By the Anglo-German Agreement of July 11th, 1890, 
Lord Salisbury had agreed to the interpolation of German territory 
between the British north and south spheres of influence of Africa. 
He had, in a journalistic phrase of the time, allowed “the wasp’s waist” 
to be cut, and the prospects of an all-British line of communication 
from Cape to Cairo was thus destroyed. This was the inconvenience 
which Lord Rosebery and Lord Kimberley endeavoured, in 1894, to 
surmount. In return for the leases by Great Britain to the Congo 
State, King Leopold agreed to lease to Great Britain a strip of territory 
on the west of the lakes, for the purpose of railway and telegraphic 
lines. This Anglo-Congo Agreement had a curious history. The 
lease of the strip last in question was afterwards found to be incon- 
sistent with a Congo-German Treaty of November 8th, 1884. The 
inconsistency was patent, and when the German Government pointed 
it out there was nothing to be done except to consent to King Leo- 
pold’s request and to withdraw the clause in the Anglo-Congp Agree- 
ment. This was a stupid blunder, for which somebody at the Foreign 
Office, whose business it was to study all details of treaty negotiations, 
ought to have been cashiered. It throws a curious, and not very 
reassuring, light on the organisation of that department that there : 


* Mr. Rhodes’s speech above referred to lets some light into this subject. ‘Ib onl 
u seams the other day when we were in Uganda, and do you know whom we have to 
u for it all? Lord Rosebery. He fought the whole Liberal Cabinet on the question, and it 
u was a question either of remaining in Uganda or of parting with Lord Rosebery. I know 
“itis a fact, and the reason he got no credit for it was, as was natural, that he has said 
“« nothing about it himself, and our party was too clever to give him the credit for it.” 
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should be no system of indexing treaties with cross referenc8s, such 
as would have rendered an oversight like this impossible. But 
stupidity is the last thing which one Foreign Office will ever believe 
of another. : The Russians regard the English, just as the English 
regard the Russians, as “devilish sly,” and so, in this case, the 
German Government probably regarded as a deep-laid scheme to 
steal a march on them what was really only an inadvertence. If 
Lord Kimberley, before concluding the Agreement of May 12th, 1894, 
had consulted the German Government, it is very probable that an 
amicable arrangement might have been arrived at. Mr. Rhodes, 
some years later, was not to find the German Emperor an impossible 
man, though he is indeed a shrewd man, to do business with. As it 
was, British interests were not placed in any new position of dis- 
advantage by the withdrawal of a clause of the Anglo-Congo Agree- 
ment. It was only that an attempt by Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Kimberley to correct a disadvantage left by Lord Salisbury had not 
succeeded. There remained the British leases to King Leopold. 
These in their turn were afterwards the subject of a special treaty 
between France and the Congo, by which the latter agreed not to 
occupy certain portions of the territory leased to her by Great Britain. 
“ Her Majesty's Government,” said Sir Edward Grey, in explanation 
of this matter (August 16th, 1894), “ were informed of the arrange- 
“ment between France and the King of the Belgians, and did not 
“oppose His Majesty’s desire to sign it, but they are in no sense 
“ parties to it.” Whether His Majesty was particularly gratified by 
Lord Kimberley’s not opposing his signing it, we must venture to 
doubt; we daresay it would have suited the King’s purpose very well 
for England to have vetoed the treaty and pulled the chestnuts out 
of the French fire for him. The conclusion of the treaty was, how- 
ever, not at all a slap in the face for England. France said, as it were, 
to the King of the Belgians: “You must only occupy the ground floor 
“of that house,” and that amounted to something very much like a 
recognition of the principle of the lease. The King agreed with 
somebody else to enter only into partial occupation of the territories 
leased to him by us. That was his affair, not ours. The lease” 
remained; and even a lease to a sleeping tenant is a nearer approach 
to “ effective occupation ” than some other Powers have ever exercised 
im spheres within their “ influence.”* 

* The ot pene Seicantiansears statement of the present situation seems to suggest that the 
Pranco-Belglan ty was & blessing in dis :—“ Reuter’s Agency learns that the recent 
occupation of certain points in the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the establishment of posts in that 
ragion by an Anglo- tian force were carried out in pursuance of a policy laid down by 
the Anglo-Egyptian Government after the fall of Omdurman, according to which Egypt 
resumed all her former rights in the Egyptian Budan. There has been no question of 
driving out the Belgians, who have not occupied a single in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, being 
unable to do so by reason of the arrangement concluded between Belgium and France. 


The Anglo-Egyptian occupation of the posts named is, therefore,in no way a rupture of 
42e Convention of 1894,” 
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Takinfy together all these matters, concerning North and Central 
Africa, the reader will, we think, obtain a clear impression of Lord 
Rosebery’s policy. He strove, and strove successfully, to show that 
a Liberal Government did not imply any break in the continuity of 
British aims, or any weakening of Great Britain’s determina- 
tion to maintain all her rights and discharge all her respon- 
sibilities. He showed also that a Liberal Government in 
these days is “ Liberal Imperialist,” and he succeeded—though with 
some difficulty—in keeping alive British claims to regions of potential 
importance until the Empire might be ready to occupy them. Lord 
Rosebery has often proclaimed, and shown, his belief in peace and 
concentration as being among the foremost needs of the British 
Empire at this time. But there are occasions when the risk of war 
has to be faced even by the most cautious of “sane Imperialists.” 


vV. 


“I do not say,” said Lord Rosebery in his speech at Edinburgh, on 
resigning the leadership of the Liberal Party (Oct. 9th, 1896), “that 
“Tam unwilling to draw the sword in a just and necessary cause. I 
“do not believe that any British Minister, with reference to the vast 
“interests committed to his charge, can avoid the risk of war. Ihave 
“myself, while a Minister, incurred the risk of war.” Lord Rose- 
bery’s reference, it is well known, was to the Anglo-French crisis in 
Siam in 1893. He faced the risk of war, and because he faced it 
boldly and with promptitude there was no war, neither were British 
interests allowed to suffer. This is a chapter of recent history about 
which some misunderstandings have been current. The remark has 
been made that Lord Rosebery in the Siamese question showed a lack 
of decision, and that he did not effectually maintain the interests 
which he undertook at the outset to guard. This criticism has 
curiously enough been put in the most explicit form by a Frenchman 
—M. Le Myre de Vilers, formerly the Resident in Madagascar, and 
the very active Plenipotentiary of France in Siam. He refers to the 
matter in the course of an argument on the thesis that there is a tide 
in the affairs of nations as in those of men, which, if not taken at the 
flood, may never recur. This decisive moment in the history of his 
own country M. Le Myre de Vilers deliberately places as far back as 
the date when France could have intervened in Schleswig-Holstein. 
The development of Prussia then began, and after her victory at 


-Sadowa it was too late. Coming to England, M. Le Myre de Vilers 


writes as follows :— 


A like occasion to assert herself came to England in 1893 amid the 
Anglo-French difficulties in Siam. At that time Lord Rosebery had a 
very just conception from a British point of view. He said to himself 
that England had colonies all the world over. It was therefore needful 
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that her prestige should not only be kept intact, but that it should be 
asserted with authority. Againsb whom? Against France, of course, 
the possessor of numerous colonies in close contact with those of Great 
Britain, and which is the only Power with a maritime force sufficient 
to form the nucleus of a serious coalition against the English fleet. 
And do not forget that the Franco-Russian Alliance was not an accom- 
plished fact, whilst Germany was dead against us. England then had 
a splendid chance of destroying our fleet and of seizing our colonies 
for half a century at least. She might have come forward in dazzling 
fashion as the mistress of the seas with the programme of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and William of Orange in her hands. She was on the brink 
of this war. Somehow, from want of decision, or as some say by the 
intervention of the Emperor William, she drew back. England will 
never find this opportunity again. 


The dazzling dreams of conquest which M. Le Myre de Vilers 
attributes to Lord Rosebery have never possessed that statesman’s 
mind. His Imperialism, though it is the passion of his political life, 
is “sane and unaggressive.” If Lord Rosebery did indeed enter upon 
the Siamese question in the spirit which M. Le Myre de Vilers sug- 
gested—if his leading idea was that which has been attributed to 
another English politician, namely, that a war with France was the 
one thing needful, then no doubt it might be argued that he lost an 
opportunity in 1893. But that was not Lord Rosebery’s idea at all. 
He wished, as we shall see, while protecting British interests to 
continue the friendliest relations with France; and the reason why, 
after being for a time “on the brink of war,” he “drew back,” was 
that he had succeeded in obtaining his objects. 

Let us see, then, what those objects were. It is important to reduce 
the Siamese question to its real dimensions. It was much exag- 
gerated at the time owing to the accident that Lord Curzon had been 
there and induced his Party to see it through that magnifying glass 
which the pride of local knowledge is apt to apply. There are always 
experts who, as Lord Rosebery once wrote in a despatch, “are ready 
“ to risk embroiling the whole world for the possession of a worthless 
“morass.” Now, in 1893, France had grievances against the Siamese 
Government which Lord Rosebery admitted to be substantial. 
Unable to obtain satisfaction from the Siamese Government, 
France proceeded to hostile measures. And herein British interests 
were involved. Lord Rosebery, from the first and to the last, earnestly 
counselled the Siamese Government to concede the French demands; 
but at the same time, he set himself, as in duty bound, to see that 
the French enforcement of their demands did not inflict injury on 
British interests. Those interests were two, and two only. The 
first was the interest of British trade. We held three-quarters of 
the whole trade of Siam. The second was the interest of India, which 
demanded that our boundaries should not by French aggression upon 
- Siam become coterminous with those of France. In this connection, 
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it should be further explained that on the north of the Siamese 
kingdom, where “the French asserted territorial claims, the State of 
Keng Cheng was claimed by Great Britain as having been a former 
tributary of the Burmese territory; and that this State included a 
region, Mong Hsing, situated on the east side of the Mekong River. 
The maintenance of this possession was not a vital British interest ;, 
rather may it be classed among those “ worthless morasses ” of which 
Lord Rosebery spoke; but the assertion of the claim was useful as a 
valuable consideration available on our side for bargaining with 
France, for though it was of little use to us, it was of considerable 
importance to her. Lord Rosebery, we shall find, efficiently safe- 
guarded the two vital interests of the British Empire, and kept in 
his hand for future use the valuable asset of which we have just 
spoken. 

The French Government, in April, 1893, were preparing to enforce 
their demands upon Siam. On April 12th, H.M.S. “Swift” was 
sent up to watch events at Bangkok. Her arrival, the British 
Minister reported, had “reassured the European inhabitants and 
“tended to quell the apprehensions of riot in the capital.” The 
French became more instant in their demands, and a blockade to 
enforce an ultimatum was threatened. Lord Rosebery continued 
to advise the Siamese Government to yield, but in order to watch 
over British interests, a second ship, the “ Pallas,” was sent to the 
mouth of the Menam on June 28th, and a third, the “ Linnet,” was 
held in readiness to proceed to Siamese waters. Lord Rosebery 
explained to the French Government, on July Ist, that “Her 
“Majesty's Minister at Bangkok had received strict injunctions to 
“advise the Siamese Government to arrange their differences with 
“the French in a friendly manner. But,” it was added, “in view 
“of the possibility that on the approach of the French fleet a rising 
“of the native population at Bangkok may occur, causing danger to 
“life and property, it is necessary that some of Her Majesty’s ships 
“should be on the spot for the protection of British commercial 
“interests, which are dominant at that place.” Up to July 12th, the 
“Swift” alone was at Bangkok, the other British ships were 
instructed not to pass the bar of the river. There was at the same 
time one French gunboat off Bangkok, and the French Government 
assured Lord Rosebery that no other French vessels would go up the 
river (July 13th). On the next day, however, two French gunboats 
forced the defences at the mouth of the river, and anchored opposite 
the French legation at Bangkok. Two British men-of-war, the 
“Pallas” and the “Linnet,” accordingly joined the “Swift” off 
Bangkok. The local situation was very strained, and it is said that the 
commander of one of the French ships had actually trained his guns 
onthe “ Pallas.” The British commander, however, like a sensible 
man, kept his temper, and contented himself with asking for explana- 
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tions. It was explained that the French commander had exceeded 
his instructions. A fortnight later the crisis became more acute. 
On July 20th, the French ultimatum was presented to Siam. On 
July 26th a blockade was declared, and friendly vessels were given 
three days to clear. A notification to this effect hed been given to 
the British Government on the previous day. Lord Rosebery imme- 
diately instructed Lord Dufferin, our Ambassador at Paris, to ask 
what facilities would be given for victualling our ships lying off 
Bangkok. On Saturday, July 29th, Lord Rosebery, in acknowledging 
a resolution passed by the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government were “ vigilantly watching the course of 
“events.” Little did the public know at the time how serious the 
situation was. On Sunday, July 30th, the British Minister at Bang- 
kok telegraphed to Lord Rosebery that the French Admiral had 
notified that the blockade arrangements applied to ships of war, and 
that the “Linnet” was preparing, in consequence, to leave. Con- 
fronted by this sudden crisis, Lord Rosebery acted with the utmost 
firmness and promptness. He telegraphed immediately to Bangkok 
that the “ Linnet” “ must on no account leave”; and simultaneously 
he sent the following telegram to Lord Dufferin : 

I request that your Excellency will state to the French Government 
that it would be impossible that Her Majesty’s Government should 
allow British subjects to be left at the mercy of an unruly Oriental 

ulation, and that, therefore, they cannot withdraw Her Majesty’s 
ship now stationed off the city. You should also remind them that 
I have not yet received a reply to the inquiry I addressed to M. 
d’Estournelles, on the 25th instant, when I asked him what facilities 
102) granted to the British ships for obtaining necessary supplies 

During this critical Sunday communications were passing between 
the Foreign Office and the Admiralty, and it was of the despatch just 
quoted that Lord Rosebery was thinking when he told his Edinburgh 
audience that he as a Minister had faced the risk of war. He had 
met the demand for the withdrawal of H.M.S. “Linnet” by a 
categorical refusal. 

It is impossible not to contrast this moment in Lord Rosebery’s 
Foreign Secretaryship with one which occurred six years later when 
Lord Salisbury, in somewhat similar circumstances, was confronted 
by a similar crisis. M. de Staal was instructed to demand the with- 
drawal of the British vessels from Port Arthur. Lord Salisbury at 
once complied with the demand. “ The ‘Iphigenia, ” he explained, 
“would be leaving in a few days; her visit was by order of the 
“ Admiral, issued at his own discretion, and not under the direction 
“of Her Majesty’s Government.” Russia had, in fact, at a most 
critical stage of negotiations in which Great Britain was intimately 


* The reference is to “ Siam, No.1 (1894). ‘‘— ©. 7985, in which the story of the 
Sinmese crisis is told. 
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concerned succeeded in ordering away a British man-of-war from a 
port where she had a perfect right to call. Well may even a 
chronicler friendly to Lord Salisbury describe this as “a humiliating 
. “passage in the atory.”* 

On the eventful Sunday, July 30th, 1893, Lord Rosebery must no 
doubt have been weighted with the grave responsibility which 
besets those who have to face and make great decisions. The strain, 
however, was not of long duration. On Monday Lord Dufferin saw 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and delivered Lord Rose- 
bery’s communication. “The Minister replied that as the blockade 
“would be raised at once, it was unnecessary to discuss the matter” 
(p. 109). It had, meanwhile, we believe, been locally explained to 
the British captain that the Admiral’s intention had been misunder- 
stood. He did not demand that the “ Linnet” should be withdrawn; 
he only suggested some alteration in her position with a view to the 
convenience of his blockade. On August lst the Siamese Govern- 
ment accepted the French demands; and on August 38rd the 
blockade was raised. The Anglo-French crisis in its more 
acute form was thus speedily relieved. The seriousness was known 
to very few persons at the time. When Ministers who had been 
spending the week-end in the country returned to their offices, a crisis 
had come and gone without their being aware of it. The “Linnet” 
remained where she was, on the watch. Other negotiations, as we 
shall see, continued, but the local situation speedily quieted 
down. So much so that on August 16th the Commander-in-Chief 
of the China station, with the concurrence of the British Minister at 
Bangkok, ordered the “ Linnet” to Hong Kong. The moment that 
Lord Rosebery heard of this, he ordered another of Her Majesty’s 
ships to replace the “Linnet” (p. 131), and reproved the local 
authorities for ordering the vessel away without first notifying the 
intention to the Home Government. It was necessary, he thought, 
in view of the British commercial interests at stake, to maintain an 
attitude of observation to the end. 

Lord Rosebery steadily adhered, then, to the precautionary measure 
which he deemed it necessary, in view of British commercial 
interests in Siam, to take while negotiations between France and 
that country were proceeding. The second British interest involved 
in those negotiations was, as we have seen, territorial, It was 
essential that France and England should not become, in the language 
of diplomacy, “limitrophe”; that their boundaries should not 
adjoin. Such an event would, in Lord Rosebery’s words, “involve 
“vast expenditure on both sides and lines of armed posts garrisoned 
“by European troops” (p. 87). The object, therefore, which he set 
himself to attain on first hearing of the F'ranco-Siamese crisis was the 
recognition of Siam as a buffer State between British India and 

* “ The Third Salisbury Administration.” By H, Whates, p. 117. 
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French Indo-China. On Monday, July 31st, Lord Dufferin con- 
cluded with the French Minister a protocol, under which the estab- 
lishment of a neutral zone between the possessions of the two 
countries was agreed upon, the limits to be settled by subsequent 
negotiations. The French Government endeavoured at the same time 
to obtain a pledge that Great Britain would not cross the Mekong. 
But to this Lord Rosebery would not assent. The province on the 
. east of the Mekong, formerly tributary to Burma,* though of little or 
no intrinsic value to us, was too valuable a means of barter, Lord 
Rosebery thought, to be lightly abandoned. If the negotiations for a 
buffer State should fail, then Great Britain would fall back on her 
- right on both sides of the Mekong (p. 188, Oct. 27th, 1893). This, 
said, Lord Curzon, would be “a much better arrangement both for 
“ British commercial and political interests than any neutral zone or 
“buffer State could possibly give us” (House of Commons, March 
28th, 1895). This declaration is worth remembering in view of what 
followed. The “buffer” negotiations made little progress. Lord 
Rosebery, therefore, before he went out of office was careful to secure 
our existing rights. The Méng Hsing district of Keng Cheng, 
situated on the east of Mekong, was occupied in force in the early 
months of 1895. 

Such is Lord Rosebery’s record in Siam. He had protected British 
interests with efficiency, resolution and skill. A few months later, 
Lord Salisbury brought the Anglo-French negotiations on this sub- 
ject to a strange end. By the “Declaration” of January 15th, 1896, 
the limits of a buffer State were defined. The boundary of it om 
the south-east was diverted in order to exclude Chantaboun, which 
France had piratically seized. Moreover, Lord Salisbury evacuated 
Mong Hsing, which he ceded to France. This he did, as he 
explained in a despatch,t “not from any doubt of the soundness 
“of our title, but from a consideration of the comparative value 
“of the district to ourselves and to the French.” Lord Salisbury 
- recognised, it will be seen, the value of the cards which Lord 
Rosebery had left in his hands. The bargain might have been a 
reasonable one, if it had stopped there. But it did not. In order to 


* In connection with Burma, it should have been added to the record of Lord Rose- 
bery’s first tenure of the Foreign Office that he succeeded in bringing toa satisfactory 
conclusion the difficulties between this eountry and Ohina which had Peen raised by the 
annexation of Burma. By the Anglo-Chinese Convention of July 24, 1886 (C. 4861) it 
was agreed that the customary decennial missions to present articles of local produce 
should continue to be sent from Burma to Peking, ‘the members of the missions to be 
« of Burmese race.” On the other hand, ‘‘ China agrees that, in all matters whatsoever 
‘* appertaining to the authority and rule which England is now exercising in Burma, 
“ England shall be free to do whatever she deems fit and proper.’ -China conceded the 
substance, but '‘ saved face.’’ 


+ The despatch is given in O — 7976 (1806) ; the Anglo-French declaration in C. —8010 
1896); a letter from the Indian Government, on the subject in the House of Commons 
aper 1268 of 1896. 
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induce france to come to terms about a buffer State in, Siam, Lord 
Salisbury bartered away to her not only Mong Hsing but also British 
rights in Tunis. This, it must be admitted, was bad business. The 
concession may have been gracefully made. It was not gratefully 
received—as the subsequent proceedings in the Nile Valley were to 
show. What makes Lord Salisbury’s bargain the more extravagant 
is that a few years before he might have secured for nothing what he 
ultimately paid for by the surrender (a) of British territory across 
the Mekong, and (b) of British rights in Tunis. As long ago as 
1889 M. Waddington had approached Lord Salisbury with the pro- 
posal that the river Salween should form the frontier between 
England and Siam, and the Mekong that between France and Siam. 
This would have created a buffer State far more extensive than was 
afterwards set up at a heavy price on our side. But instead of pursu- 
ing the negotiations in 1889, Lord Salisbury did what in these 
matters he is fond of doing—namely, nothing at all. Thinking that 
three years was perhaps a long enough interval for Lord Salisbury’s 
reflection, M. Waddington, in February, 1892, returned to the subject. 
This time his proposal was to take as the limit of our respective 
zones of influence the actual course of the Mekong. This again 
would have kept France out of portions occupied by her west of the 
Mekong, under the treaty of 1893. It would have been a more 
favourable arrangement than that of 1896, and it would have cost us 
nothing—except a little trouble and decision on Lord Salisbury’s 
part. That price was too heavy. Lord Salisbury said that “ the idea 
. “was worthy of serious examination.” But did he give it?. No, he 
confined himself to “mentioning the subject to his colleague the 
“Secretary of State for India.” As this process produced no result, 
M. Waddington ventured three months later to suggest that perhaps 
an answer might {be given him. Lord Salisbury then said that he 
was personally favourable to the adoption of the line of the Mekong, 
but that he had not yet received the report of the Secretary of State 
for India; and, he added, “as we are still very far from the Mekong, 
“probably my colleague does not consider the question as very 
“urgent.” In every way a characteristic answer. It conteins-no 
glimmer of “ intelligent appreciation of events before they happen ” ; 
a lively gleam of caustic humour; no sign of any Prince Minister. 
Lord Salisbury, besides being Foreign Secretary, was supposed to be 
Prime Minister. He was personally favourable to the French pro- 
posal of 1892; but either from sheer slackness or from failure to use 
his authority as Prime Minister he allowed it to be buried in the 
India Office. He thus handed over to Lord Rosebery a question 
which might have been settled so as to forestall a troublesome crisis, 
and on terms far more favourable than Lord Salisbury himself 
ultimately secured. Mr. Chamberlain, in an election speech (at 
Tunstall, Sept. 27th, 1900) had the temerity to mention the Siamese 
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question as “a heritage left to Lord Salisbury by his Liberal pre- 
“ decessors,’ and to say that “the late Liberal Government only got 
“ peace by giving way to all the world.” Close students of foreign. 
affairs will agree that the less said about arrears in connection with 
Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic methods, the better.* 


VI. 


A phase of the Far Eastern Question, more important than Siamese 
affairs—a phase which was subsequently to assume great and impor- 
tant developments, first began to loom large on the horizon of 
practical politics during Lord Rosebery’s Administration. Of this 
question, it has sometimes been said that Lord Rosebery failed to 
foresee the importance. At the Academy Banquet in 1895 he was 
reported in the Times to have used these words: 


We have hitherto been favoured with one Eastern question, which 
we have always endeavoured to lull as something too portentous for 
our imagination; but of late a Far Eastern question has been super- 
added, which, I confess to my apprehension, is, in the dim vistas of 
futurity, infinitely graver than even that question of which we have 
hitherto known. 


“See,” exclaimed a Tory writer, “how he relegates the question to 
“tthe dim vistas of futurity’! How lacking in foresight of the 
“ grave and actual questions pending at that very moment!” (Times, 
September 24th, 1895.) Whether Lord Rosebery himself left out a 
“not” before “in the dim vistas of futurity,” or whether the Times 
reporter left it out, we do not know. But the context, no less than 
the tenour of other observations by Lord Rosebery on the same 
subject, seems to require this alteration in the text. More important, 
however, in a Prime Minister or a Foreign Secretary than words are 
acts. Lord Rosebery’s actual policy in the Far East shows what the 
archives of the Foreign Office would, we believe, confirm, that Lord 
Rosebery was among the earliest of European Ministers to become 
alive to the new situation in the Far East. No factor in that situa- 
tion has been more important than the emergence of Japan as a 
Progressive Power. It was Lord Rosebery who led the way for 
other Powers in recognition of this fact, by the Treaty of July 16th, 
1894, with Japan. By this Treaty the extra territorial jurisdiction of 
British Consular Courts was to be abolished in five years’ time; 
Japan was to be free to frame her own Customs tariff, and in return . 
various restrictions, under which the British had hitherto carried 
on trade in the Japanese Empire, were removed. This Treaty was 
literally epoch-making. It was the largest recognition hitherto made 


* Tho question was once asked ‘‘ How does Lord Salisbury manage to combine the heavy 
“ duties of Prime Minister and of Foreign Secretary ?”’ o answer was *‘ By impartially 
“neglecting both.” There is an element of truth in the answer. 
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by any & the Great Powers of the civilisation and progress of the 
Japanese. It was the formal admission of Japan, on equal terms, 
into the comity of civilised Powers. Everyone knows now that the 
admission was right, and recent events have abundantly shown that 
it was timely. It is easy to be wise after the event. It requires 
insight and courage to be wise in time. No criticisms of Lord Rose- 
bery’s policy towards Japan are heard to-day, and Lord Salisbury, if 
he is blamed in the matter, is only blamed for not having concluded 
a definite alliance with Japan. Yet, at the time, Lord Rosebery’s 
policy was strongly assailed—vyery probably by some of the same 
people who now urge a Japanese alliance as the one thing needful— 
on the ground that it was altogether too friendly to Japan. “The 
“Treaty was recognised,” said a chronicler, “as a shameful 
“sacrifice of British interests.” Such is the contemporary 
record—not a very judicial one—in the Annual Register (1894, p. 
359), of the timely act of policy by which Lord Rosebery established 
a good understanding between this country and Japan. The 
progress made by Japan was speedily to be proved by the war with 
Chine. Lord Rosebery foresaw the troubles and dangers that would 
ensue from the conflict, and urgent counsels were given by Great 
Britain in the hope of averting it. The counsels were not listened 
to. Japan at that time would only have desisted from war on condi- 
tion of receiving Korea, even if then. China at that time would not 
have agreed to that condition except by the compulsion of defeat. 
As a writer, in defending Lord Rosebery’s Eastern policy, has well 
said: 

Nothing short of going to war with China ourselves could have 
prevented her going to war with Japan, and it would have been a 
strange policy, not, indeed, to prevent the evils of war, but ta divert 
those evils from Japan to ourselves, with the certaim prospect cf 
dragging in other European Powers, who from jealousy could not have 
held aloof. (Westminster Gazette, October 3rd, 1895.) 

The attitude of those spectators was illustrated a little time later, ; 
when, after the first Japanese victory, information reached the 
British Government from an influential source—we believe it is an 
open secret that the source was Sir Robert Hart—that China was 
willing to concede honourable terms of peace. Feeling that it would 
not be right to keep such information in their pockets, the Govern- 
ment sounded the Powers on the question of intervention between 
the two combatants, with a view to bringing about a cessation of 
hostilities. The inquiries led to nothing. Some of the Powers, for 
reasons which subsequent events perhaps enable one to understand, 
considered the moment inopportune.* 

The war, then, continued until, on April 15th, 1895, the Treaty 


* Lord Rosebery’s account of these negotiations was given in a speech at Sheffield on 
October 25th, 1894, 
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of Shimonoseki was signed between the combatants. Thid was a 
critical moment in the history of the Far Eastern Question. Russia, 
France and Germany, it will be rememibered, protested against the 
cession of the Liao-tong peninsula to Japan (April 24th), and under 
pressure from those Powers Japan subsequently gave way. Japan, 
we may be sure, had applied at once to Great Britain for advice, and 
perhaps for assistance. The reply of Lord Rosebery’s Government 
was clear. Great Britain had declined to join with other Powers 
in an interference to save China from the consequences of 
defeat; or rather, for that was the motive, to deprive Japan of the 
fruits of victory. But on the other hand, she was not prepared to 
make the quarrel hers, and to lend armed support to Japan in a 
defiance of the European Powers. Lord Rosebery hus been blamed 
for this policy on wrong grounds. The country would certainly not 
have approved a war with Russia, France and Germany in defence of 
the Japanese terms of peace; least of all at a time when the Near 
Eastern Question was also to the fore, and when the only chance, or 
the best chance, of a satisfactory solution lay in co-operation with 
France and Russia there. To side with Japan rather than with China 
was right. To have assisted in the coercion of Japan would have 
been a blunder. But it was another thing to go to war side by side 
with Japan against European Powers. What Lord Rosebery did 
was right. It is rather on the way in which the thing was done 
that some criticism may properly be passed. Great Britain, we 
cannot but think, made her complaisance to the European Powers too 
cheap. Some price might well have been exacted for the neutrality 
towards their schemes of the First Naval Power. The moment might 
have been used to arrive at a general settlement. Had not the Rose- 
bery Administration been at the time tottering to its fall, it is 
probable that some effort would have been made in that direction. ` 
As it was, the later stages of the Far Eastern Question fell into the 
hands of Lord Salisbury, who, as we have seen, accepted orders for 
the disposition of British ships from Russia. There was nothing in 
Lord Rosebery’s legacy to require such a conception of British duty, 
or in any way whatever to fetter Lord Salisbury’s policy. On the 
contrary, Lord Rosebery had left him with a very strong hand in the- 
friendliness of Japan. With Japan neutral, Great Britain’s influence 
in the Far East should have been immensely powerful. With Japan 
on her side, she should have been able to control the situation. 


VII. 


Among other legacies which Tory controversialists say were left to 
Lord Salisbury by Lord Rosebery was the Armenian question. The 
statement is somewhat misleading, for the worst of the Armenian 
atrocities occurred not during Lord Rosebery’s Administration but 
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during fis successor’s. There had, however, been atrocities during 
the earlier period; they were accompanied, as Lord Rosebery said, 
by “horrors unutterable, unspeakable, unimaginable.” No British . 
Government could, if it would, have ignored them. Lord Rosebery’s 
Government did not ignore them. It dealt with the question with 
_ firmness, with resource, and, up to a point, with success. Lord 
Salisbury has remarked that when he came into office he had, owing 
to the policy of the previous Government, “nothing placed in his 
“hands but the weapon of exhortation” (speech at Covent Garden, 
April 29th, 1896). This account of the matter is not accurate. The 
policy of the Rosebery Government, as we shall see, was not exhorta- 
tion, but inquiry and action. In the summer and autumn of 1894 
there had been terrible outrages in the Sassoon district, included in 
the Vilayet of Bitlis. Tidings of them gradually reached the outer 
world, and in the late autumn the British Government were in 
receipt of reports from their Consuls. Lord Kimberley, who was 
most ably represented by Sir Philip (now Lord) Currie at Constanti- 
nople, set himself to obtain redress and reform. ‘The first and indis- 
pensable step in the former process was to ascertain the facts in a 
form so final and authoritative that neither the Sultan nor any Power 
which might desire to screen him could possibly minimize or gainsay 
them. The necessity of an inquiry of this kind was sufficiently 
demonstrated alike by the Russian Government’s sneors at “ so-called 
“public opinion in England,” and by the terms in which the Sultan, 
after much pressure, announced the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry. It was to “inquire into the criminal conduct of 
“Armenian brigands!” Lord Kimberley at once telegraphed to 
Constantinople that this kind of thing would not do at all. The 
British proposal was that the three Powers which were represented 
by Consuls on the spot should undertake a separate investigation 
independently of the Turkish Commission. Those Powers were Great 
Britain, France and Russia. The other Powers were to be informed, 
and subsequently to be consulted. The proposal was thus explained 
by Lord Kimberley : 
The first step is to procure reliable information as regards the eventa 
that have occurred in the Sassoon district. You should state that the 
tion of as many of the Great Powers as possible in this process 
will be welcomed by Her Majesty’s Government, but that at the 
present stage, from considerations of practical convenience and under 
the pressure of time, they have only considered it necessary to request 
those Powers who are represented by Consuls at Erzeroum to send 
those officers to join the Commission of Inquiry. You should add 
that Her Majesty's Government reserve to themselves the power of 
appealing for their judgment to the Signatory Powers of the Treaty 
of Berlin, when they are in possession of the authoritative informaticn 
now being sought.* 


* The story of these negotiations, and the report of the Commission of Inquiry, ate 
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The British proposal was accepted by France and Rustia and 
approved by the other Powers; Russia, however, even then warning 
us that “she was most averse to raising any political question.” The 
Joint Commission of Inquiry set to work early in 1895. Its labours 
’ continued until June. Its report was not received till August. By 
that time Lord Rosebery’s Government had left office. They had 
placed in the hands of their successors, as Lord Rosebery said, “the 
“formidable and overwhelming weapon of the declared truth of 
“those horrible outrages under testimony and under signature that 
“could not be disbelieved.”* They had left Lord Salisbury with 
another weapon as yet unused. This consisted of the British Con- 
sular Reports—terrible and heart-rending documents of which Lord 
Kimberley said (November 30) that he “ could not exaggerate the 
“ effect which would be produced by their publication.” . 

But this was not all. Lord Rosebery’s Government had taken 
with firmness and tact the indispensable preliminary to redress. 
. They had shown the same qualities in important steps towards 
reform. Their instrument here, as in the former case, was concerted 
action. Mere inquiry, even if it afterwards led to the punishment 
of the offenders, was not enough. Securities against any repetition 
-of the atrocities were necessary—how necessary subsequent events 
were to show with awful emphasis. Accordingly while the Consular 
Inquiry was proceeding in Asia Minor, Her Majesty’s Government 
were elaborating, in concert with France and Russia, a scheme of 
reformis for the Armenian provinces. The French Government was 
cordial, and beth the Russian and the French Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople were cordial also. The Russian Government, on the 
other hand, was suspicious and difficult. It was easy for England to 
go ahead with a light heart in overhauling the Armenian provinces. 
Russia, Prince Lobanoff explained, had nearer interests, and under 
no circumstances could she agree to the establishment of “a new 
“ Bulgaria in Armenia.” (pp. 81, 87).t 

The British Government, it may here be interpolated, had in 
another quarter of the world very opportunely come to a friendly 
arrangement with Russia. This was in the Pamirs. A general 
line of demarcation was agreed upon, and “a Joint Com- 
mission was appointed to draw its precise configuration. 
“Her Britannic Majesty's Government and the Government 
“of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia engage to abstain from 
“exercising any political influence or control, the former to the 
“north, the latter to the south, of the above line of demarcation.” 
The Joint Commission performed its work with much harmony and 
good will, and the result was that the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan was delimited from Zulfikar on the Heri Rud to the 


* Speech at Newton Abbot, May 15th, 1896. 
+ The references are to ‘‘ Turkey, No. I. (1896). C. 7928. 
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Pamirs This was a result which reflected much credit on the 
diplomacy of Lord Rosebery’s Administration. It was not obvious 
what Russian purpose was served by the agreement. Even if the 
Russian Government had no definite designs of an aggressive 
character, her interest, in view of possible differences with England, 
would seem rather to be to leave open as many Central Asian ques- 
tions as possible. British purposes, being in that region entirely un- 
aggressive, are obviously served by having as many questions as 
possible settled in a friendly way. Perhaps our “sane and unaggres- 
“sive Imperialism ” is not always appreciated by other Powers as it 
deserves, and this may have been a case in which suspicion of our 
motives stood us for once in good stead. It is possible that the 
story might have been repeated in the Near East, and that if Lord 
Rosebery’s Government had remained in office an arrangement with 
Prince Lobanoff about Armenia might have been reached. 
However that may be, what is certain is that during May and 
June, 1896, Lord Kimberley was able, by the display at once of 
patience, tact, and persistency, to carry France and Russia with him 
first in adopting a scheme of reforms, and then in pressing them 
upon the Sultan. The scheme was in some respects watered down, 
but it was still efficient, and would have rendered a repetition of the 
Armenian horrors impossible. On May 11th the scheme was pre- 
sented to the Sultan. He appealed to Germany. The German 
Emperor declined to intervene (p. 66). The usual delays, ambigui- 
ties, and equivocations on the Sultan’s part ensued. Lord Kimberley 
pressed on steadily towards his aim. He encountered considerable 
reluctance on the part of Russia, Prince Lobanoff declaring that “he 
“would in no case associate himself with measures of constraint” 
(p. 71). But at least the Powers might insist on obtaining a straight 
answer. On June 19th Lord Kimberley proposed that the Sultan 
should be required to give a definite reply within 48 hours, in 
order that a decision might be taken as to the course to be pursued. 
Prince Lobanoff referred the point to the Russian Emperor. While 
His Majesty was considering it the Rosebery Government fell. It is 
said, and we believe with some truth, that at one of the last 
meetings of the Cabinet the suggestion was made in a certain 
quarter to publish the Consular Reports and send the fleet to the 
Dardanelles. There was opposition to this suggestion; and as the 
matter did not instantly press, the question was deferred to another 
opportunity at a later Cabinet. The opportunity of further dis- 
cussion never came. It was blown into air by the cordite vote. The 
Rosebery Administration was thus relieved of a responsibility, or 
deprived of an opportunity, according to the point of view. And the 
future treatment of the Armenian question fell to Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Salisbury, as we all know, met with no success. - He exhorted 
the Sultan to reform, and the Sultan’s answer was a fresh and more 
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horrible series of massacres. ‘ Perhaps no other Minister ed have 
succeeded any better. Who can say? What, however, can be said, 
on a review of the facts above recited, is that Lord Salisbury’s failure 
was not due to any default on the part of his predecessors. They had 
secured, and up to a point had successfully maintained, a European 
Concert for obtaining reforms. They had armed him with the result 
of an official inquiry which might well have strengthened his hands 
in the former matter. When Lord Salisbury found that he could not 
manage the work, he complained of the tools. But it was not so at 
first. He took over Lord Rosebery’s policy with something like 
enthusiasm. “I told the Turkish Ambassador,’ he wrote on 
July 10th (No. 112 in C 7923), “that I maintained the demands 
“which had been presented by the Ambassadors of the three Powers 
“at Constantinople, that I supported entirely the policy which the 
“ present Government had inherited from their predecessors in office ” 
(No. 112 in C 7923). And a few days later he testified in another 
despatch (No. 118) to the harmony existing between France, Russia, 
and Great Britain. Whether this harmony could at any time have 
been utilised for purposes of effective action; whether it would at 
any moment have stood the strain of isolated action by this country 
—action, that is, with which Russia did not associate herself but which 
she did not oppose, it is impossible to say with certainty. Some well- 
informed people believe that the thing was at one time possible; 
others, that it was not. The mere party man, if he be an opponent of 
Lord Salisbury, had obvious inducements to believe the former 
theory. What is certain is that so long as the Liberal Government 
remained in office, Russia went no further than saying “we will not 
“join you in coercion.” Lord Salisbury had not been long in office 
before Russia said: “ We will oppose you if you coerce.” It is to 
. Lord Rosebery’s credit as a patriotic statesman that as soon as he was 
‘convinced of the impossibility of isolated action except at the cost of 
a European war, he did not hesitate to say so, even though the 
statement brought him into sharp conflict with Mr. Gladstone, and 
caused serious heartburnings in the Liberal party. 


. Vi. 


In 1895 Lord Salisbury took over Lord Rosebery’s Armenian 
policy. In October, 1896, Lord Rosebery, under the conditions of 
the time, practically endorsed Lord Salisbury’s. “I have always 
“held,” Lord Rosebery had said many years before (at Leeds, 
October 11th, 1888), “and I hope I have proved by action and 
“also by want of action that my belief is that the Secretary of State 
“for Foreign Affairs should speak whenever possible, and as often as 
“possible, with the united voice of the English nation without 
“distinction of party.” “My view,” he said, on a later occasion 
(Albert Hall, July 5th, 1895), “is this, that, whatever our domestic 
“differences may be at home, we should present a united front 
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g r and that foreign statesmen and foreign courts should feel 
“that they are dealing, not with a Ministry possibly fleeting and 
“ possibly transient, but with a great, powerful, and united nation.” 
On these principles both Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury have 
acted, and this growing continuity of foreign policy seems to narrow 
the field of controversy. The fact is that on the general lines of 
British policy there is often a general agreement. 'But the mere 
enunciation of general principles—to say, for instance, that in China 
the thing to do is to preserve “ the open door,” that in the Near East 
we must no longer “ back the wrong horse,” that everywhere we must 
make the influence of England felt without “ entangling alliances ”— 
these things help us very little. Diplomacy is a practical art, not a 
theoretical science; and “ of course (as Lord Rosebery has said), even 
“in continuity of foreign policy you may have differences of skill, 
“ differences of manipulation.” Success or failure depends, in large 
degree, ‘upon foresight, tact, diligence, and not least upon knowledge 
when to take occasion by the hand. An instance of Lord Rosebery’s 
alertness was his raising the status of the British representative at 
Washington to that of Ambassador (March 25th, 1893). A few days 
later Mr. Bayard was made American Ambassador at the British 
Court. Lord Rosebery’s move was a piece of useful adroitness. 
Lord Pauncefote, as the first Ambassador of the United States, 
became the doyen of the Diplomatic Corps. In Central America the 
Government of Lord Rosebery were confronted with a minor crisis 
which a prompt display of firmness brought to a speedy conclusion. 
In the autumn of 1894 Mr. Hatch, the British Vice-Consul at Blue 
Fields, had been expelled, with other British subjects, by the 
Nicaraguan Government on a charge of inciting the Indians to revolt. 
Negotiations failed to obtain reparation. Accordingly, in March, 
1895, Lord Kimberley addressed an ultimatum to the Nicaraguan. 
Government, and sent three war-ships under Admiral Stephenson to 
enforce it On April 27, Corinto was occupied. On the next day 
Nicaragua accepted the ultimatum, and the British ships with- 
drew. 
IX. 


Into other minor matters of foreign policy during the years 
1892-5 space does not permit us to enter. With regard to some of 
the larger matters with which we have dealt, the comparatively short 
tenure of office by the Government of that day makes it difficult to 
pass any conclusive judgment. Thus, in the case of Armenia, all we 
can say is that Lord Rosebery’s Government handled the question 
firmly and cleverly so long as it remained in their hands; whether 
they would have been more successful than was Lord Salisbury in the 
later stages, must remain matter of conjecture. A similar remark 
applies to the Far Eastern Question. Lord Rosebery had wisely 
recognised the growing importance of Japan, and had established 
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good relations with her. For the rest he had in no way A nmitted 
this country. He was strongly alive to the seriousness of the whole 
question. He had always thought that our position as an oceanic 
and a commercial nation “pulled us,” as he once put it, “by 
“the coat-tails out of the European system.” He is a great 
believer in the necessity of concentration in foreign policy. 
If Lord Rosebery had been asked what he would have done 
in the Far East, he would probably have answered that he would 
as far as possible have kept out of all other entanglements, and have 
concentrated all his efforts and the great power and influence of his 
country upon the Chinese question. With what measure of success, 
must again be left as mere matter of speculation. Again, would a 
Rosebery Government have escaped the calamity of war in South 
Africa, while at the same time safeguarding British interests? 
Nobody can tell. What we know is that the Rosebery Government 
did so succeed in 1894, when the troubles at Johannesburg first 
became acute. They solved the commandeering crisis partly by 
skilful management, partly by a timely display of force. They 
were also alive (as Lord Ripon’s despatch of October, 1894, shows) 
to the importance of the Franchise Question. It is difficult not to 
-believe that in approaching it a Liberal Government would have 
escaped the terrible handicap of the Raid—an enterprise which 
rightly or wrongly found some encouragement in the advent to the 
Colonial Office of a pushful Minister of whom it was said, in the 
elegant jargon of Dr. Harris’s cables, that “ he,” Chamberlain, “ does 
“ mean to punch.” T 

But enough of these “ might have beens.” With regard to matters 
which were carried through by Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secretary 
or by his Administration, a more definite judgment is possible. He 
defended British interests in Siam with credit and success. He 
settled the troublesome question of the Pamirs with Russia, and 
had decided (we may add) to trust to “the cactus hedge” elsewhere 
rather than occupy Chitral. He nipped in the bud a serious attempt 
to overthrow the British administration in Egypt. He asserted the 
rights of Great Britain and Egypt to close the back doors in the 
Valley of the Nile. He preserved Uganda for the Empire. He had 
established (as his successor admitted) friendly relations with all 
Foreign Powers. And, lastly, knowing nevertheless the dangers of 
the situation in many quarters, he had made a great increase to the 
Navy, so that, as Mr. Balfour stated (Jan., 1896) “there was never 
“a moment in the recent history of this country when the British 
“Empire was a better fighting machine than at the present time.” 
That was nearly six years ago. The great need of to-day, as many 
think, is “a preferable and practicable alternative Government.” 
Preferences must be left to individual judgment. These articles on 
the Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery seem to show clearly enough that 


there is an alternative which on its merits is practicable. 
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THE BILLION DOLLAR TRUST.—I. 


HE fear of American competition had for some time been out- 
stripping even the phenomenal growth of American industry, 
but Europe fell into a panic on the news of the establishment 

of the “ Billion Dollar Trust,” followed as it was by the purchase 
of the Leyland Steamship Line by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Since 
then, we have been favoured with speeches by politicians and 
other patrons of industry, supporting a great cloud of pessimism on 
a small substratum of knowledge, whilst we are paradoxically assured 
that everything is for the best and we need not fear. Thus it is that 
our oratorical magnates of manufacture have left their hearers with 
a confused notion that the trade unions are ruining business, but 
that the workshops are full and that America is welcome to the orders 
for fulfilling which Englishmen are too busy to lay dewn the neces- 
sary plant. Under these circumstances, it seems desirable to gauge 
the real proportions of the latest development of American industry. 
What is this Steel Trust, how will it work, and what is its constitu- 
tion? How will it affect the consumer, the workman, the independent 
manufacturer? What will be its influence in the markets outside 
America; and especially on British trade? What should be the 
relation between the State and this young giant of private capital? 
Early in June, the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce passed a 
resolution declaring “that the earnest attention of the Government 
“should be given without delay to the best means of guarding 
“ British trade and commerce against the injurious results which may 
“ arise from the combination of American trusts, both from a national 
“and a commercial aspect.” The Government is not likely to under- 
take such an enquiry. The Depression of Trade Commission of 1886 
came, it will be remembered, to explain, not to prevent, depression. 
We propose, therefore, to put forward an interim report, as it were, 
setting forth some of the conclusions which can be drawn from the 
information already within reach, especially from the evidence which ` 
has been given before the Industrial Commission in Washington by 
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representatives of the iron and steel industry. Mr. charles M. 
Schwab, the President of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
his colleagues have spoken with such extraordinary frankness about 
the objects and intentions of the organisation they direct, that we are 
really more fully informed thereon than we are about the ambitions 
and methods of our family grocer. 


I. 


There is a comfortable but mistaken notion that the Steel Trust is 
a mushroom concern, made in Wall-street to facilitate the shearing of 
financial lambs. If this were only true, we could afford to ignore it; 
alas! on the contrary, the story of the Trust is the story of the 
American iron industry. It is the climax to repeated efforts made by 
American manufacturers to find some form of combination which 
would establish an economic parity between demand and produc- 
tion. In 1898, steel was selling at the rate of three pounds for two 
cents, and even the tinplate manufacturers had to surrender to their 
customers all the benefits which they derived from a highly protective 
tariff. The Iron Age* summed up the situation thus: 


American producers have pretty well exhausted every combination, 
pooling and handling scheme imaginable, and found them all want- 
ing. Some of them have enabled manufacturers to secure fair profits 
for a while, but usually their life was limited, and often left the 
industry affected in a worse position than it had been before. The 
conviction has been growing among manufacturers that “a short 
= a consolidation of interests as comprehensive as possible will bring 

jef. 


Even violent personal animosities, which had long resisted change, 
had to yield to the compulsion of facts. Unless the output was 
measured by millions of tons, it was impossible to make a living 
profit, but, as Mr. Carnegie pointed out, “when a concern makes 
“two and a half million tons per annum, it does not need much to 
“keep the wolf from the door.” Then began the period of large 
consolidations, of which nine are now included in the United States 
Steel Corporation. The Federal Steel Company was formed in 1898, 
with a capital of $200,000,000, of which $98,000,000 was issued, and 
this valuation was increased to $99,745,000 on its being merged 
in the great Trust. It included the ore-lands of the Minnesota 
Iron Company, valued at nearly seven million dollars, with a sub- 
sidiary railway, steamship line, and docks company; the steel-works 
of the Illinois Steel Company, with an annual output of 1,500,000 
tons of pig-iron; the Lorain Company, the Johnson Company, and 
the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway. The net earnings of these 
different undertakings in 1898 was four million dollars, and the 


* Dec. 8th, 1893. 
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employees now number over 21,000. ‘Early in the following year the 
National Steel Company was organised with a capital of $59,000,000. 
It owns seventeen blast furnaces, seven steel plants, and ore-lands on 
Lake Superior with an annual output of about two million tons per 
annum. About the same time the American Steel and Wire 
Company, including some forty firms (only five steel rod mills 
remaining outside) came into being as an extension of a smaller 
consolidation made about a year before. In many ways it is more 
complete than any of the other organisations in its control over all 
the direct and subsidiary processes of manufacture, and it not only 
possesses a complete monopoly of the domestic trade, but dominates 
the British trade in its products. It was taken over by the Steel 
Corporation at its original capitalisation of $90,000,000, and its work- 
men number 36,000. The American production of wire is entirely 
tariff-created, having risen from 40,000 tons in 1884 to more than 
1,250,000 tons in 1899. The tinplate trade, also, has been created by 
protective duties at the expense of South Wales, dating as a great 
industry in the United States only from the McKinley Tariff of 
1890, and it is still strongly protected by the Dingley Tariff of 1897. 
This policy of State fostering has resulted in a growth of the output 
from 13,600,000 pounds in 1892 to 971,000,000 pounds in 1899. Yet, 
avowedly to escape bankruptcy, all the mills in the trade, except six 
plants with a capital of $2,500,000, were brought into one big com- 
bination three years ago under the title of the American Tin Plate 
Company, with a capital of $46,000,000, and this great monopoly 
employs about twenty-five thousand men. It has stirred more 
hostility than any other of the iron trade combinations, and not 
without reason, for when confronted with a form of contract com- 
pelling their customers to take all supplies from them, they could 
only plead that, though contemplated, no such contract had ever 
been carried out. These large organisations, however, were powerless 
to control the iron industry without the co-operation of the Carnegie 
Company, which mined about one quarter of the iron of the country, 
and turned out about the same proportion of the finished products. 
Dating back to 1864, it has had a history peculiarly its own. When 
it began to develop under the guidance of Mr. Carnegie, it gradually 
annexed one after another of the industries ancillary to the making 
of steel—shipping, railroads, coal, coke, limestone, etc.—and for 
these purposes some twenty-six or twenty-seven separate companies 
were organised, in each of which the parent company, in fact Mr. 
Carnegie himself, retained a controlling interest. This process of 
delegation of powers lasted till 1892, when, owing to the magnitude 
and variety of the interests concerned, it was decided, “ for the sake 
“of harmony,” to unite all branches into the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, with a nominal capital of $25,000,000. Here we have quite 
a novel proof of the inevitability of the Trust movement, the amalga- 
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mation under one management of a number of federated companies 
for reasons of pure administration. “One of the chief reasons for 
“that,” said Mr. Schwab, “was Mr. Carnegie’s idea that a partner 
“in the coke interest, for example, should not have a greater interest 
“ in coke than he had in steel, as it might affect the contracts between 
“the two companies; or that a partner should not have a greater 
“interest in shipping than he had in steel making. Therefore. he 
put it all in one company, so that each partner’s interest was in 
“the whole enterprise.” The capital value of the company is now 
put at $160,000,000, and it employs about fifty thousand men. 
Four other combinations, all consummated in 1899, go to make 
up the great corporation jbesides those already mentioned, the 
American Bridge Company, a union of 28 firms, including 90 per 
cent. of the trade, with a capital of $67,500,000; the National Tube 
Company, a consolidation of 21 firms practically controlling the 
trade, with a capital of $80,000,000; the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany (a union of ten companies with $33,000,000 capital); and the 
American Sheet Steel Company. These consolidations were all on 
friendly terms with each other, the relations of the National Steel 
Company with the American Tin Plate Company and of the Carnegie 
Company with the American Bridge Company being particularly 
close. They were all successful, and great financiers like Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan and Mr. J. D. Rockefeller were largely interested in 
them. Further developments were expected, and from time to time 
confidently reported, but Mr. (Carnegie, upon whom everything 
turned, seemed disinclined to leave the industry he had created until 
at last he was induced to retire with £40,000,000 sterling to his 
credit. The way was then clear, and on February 28rd, 1901, the 
United States Steel Corporation was incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey. Besides the nine companies mentioned, an interest in 
the large Oliver Iron Company was included, and under its charter 
it was empowered practically to do everything that can be done on 
this earth except “to maintain or operate any railroad or canal 
“in the State of New Jersey.” Its authorised capital is 
$1,100,000,000, half in 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock, and 
half in common stock. Thus was the “Billion Dollar Trust” born. 
It covered almost every department of the steel industry. In each 
branch the bulk of the competitors had been already united, but the 
formation of the great merger was nevertheless due to the same fear 
of competition and low profits which had brought about the earlier 
amalgamations. “I do not know whether it has occurred to you,” 
said Mr. Schwab, “that in the formation of this company, it has 
“not been the rule to put together companies in exactly the same 
“ line of business. . . . In rails, however, they were competitors ; 
“but it would have been impossible to put these great companies 
“together without having had them as competitors in some lines 
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“ previous to the organisation.” The second object of the union was 
to utilise to the best advantage the ore-fields owned by the combining 
firms. Hach company owned its own ores, but, nevertheless, had to 
buy others in order to get the best results, and, said Mr. Schwab: 
“as every manufacturer realises the great importance of mixing ores, 
“so with the consolidation of interesis we can get absolute perfection 
“in the matter of mixture for the purpose of the most economical 
“ manufacture.” . : 

The mention of ores brings us to the great feature of the corpora- 
tion : it is a self-contained trust, controlling the whole of the industry, 
from the extraction of the raw material to the sale of the finished 
article. This was the very aim which the constituent companies set 
before them. “It has been our policy,” said the President of the 
American Steel and Wire Company to the Industrial Commission, 
“so to fortify ourselves that we are practically independent; or, if 
“you please, to put ourselves into a position to take the ore from our 
“own mines, transport it in our own vessels, convert it into pig-iron 
“in our own furnaces, roll it into steel billets in our own steel mills, 
“roll it into rods in our own rod mills, and finish it in our own mills 
“into plain and barbed wire, and all the different kinds of wire used, 
“ not only in the United States, but in all other countries where wire 
“is used. In this way we have succeeded, as we own one of the 
“ best ore mines in the Mesaba range. We have our own coal mines 
“and coke furnaces; so that you will see we start at the bottom, and 
“have all the profits there are from ore to finished material.” The 
strength of the Trust really depends upon its possession of ore-fields 
of vast extent and varied quality, which are now placed at the 
disposal of all the constituent companies. Formerly it was not so. 
“We did not mine ore to sell to other manufacturers because we did 
“not care to,” said the Carnegie Company. “ We were owners of such 
“a large percentage of what is known as old range ores that we felt 
“we should preserve it for our own use as being a most valuable 
“asset.” The Trust has five hundred million tons of iron ore in 
sight, and owns sixty thousand acres of Connelsville coal, the best 
coal in America for manufacturing purposes. The importance of | 
the acquisition of the sources of raw material is not a new discovery 
on the part of President Schwab and his colleagues, it is the scale 
on which they are working which makes their action unique. 
British ironmasters have long followed the policy of owning their 
own coal-mines; J. and P. Coats, Limited, some time ago purchased 
a large holding in the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers Associa- 
tion in order to secure certain supplies; and the Fine Cotton 
Spinners themselves found last year that the ownership of their 
own coal mine freed them from a great deal of the expense in which 
other manufacturers were involved owing to the high price of fuel. 

In the matter of transportation, the corporation stands in an equally 
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strong position. Not only does it own its ore fleet on iria and 
its ore railways for the service of its mines, but, from”its close 
financial association with Mr. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller, 
it hes placed at its disposition all the great railway systems con- 
trolled by these magnates and need fear no trouble about rates and 
freights. Finally, the last link in the industrial chain has been 
completed by the purchase of the Atlantic service of the Leyland 
Line, and the “ steel kings ” have now at their disposal all the means 
necessary to sell in Europe their surplus product. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no hope that the British manufacturers will be able to imitate 
them in obtaining a control of the means of transport, 

The real magnitude of the Steel Corporation, aided by the imagina- 
tive efforts of the American Press, has led the public to believe it to 
be an all-absorbing monopoly. This is very far from being the 
truth. Several complete sections of the iron industry are left out- 
side, such as, for instance, besides many others, the National Shear 
Company, a small trust with $3,000,000 capital, controlling 60 per 
cent. of the manufacture of shears and scissors, and the American 
Plow Company, a proposed combine of twenty firms making agricul- 
tural implements, with a capital of $70,000,000, which is at present 
being negotiated. There are also a number of independent steel- 
making firms, some with capitals running up to $20,000,000, in 
direct competition with President Schwab’s organisation. All that 
is claimed for the latter is that it controls from 65 to 76 per cent. of 
the steel industry, somewhat less in prosperous times, and in very bad 
times a “very much larger” proportion. But the strength of the 
corporation in periods of bad trade is the truest measure of its 
superiority over its rivals; whilé they go bankrupt, it survives, with 
small or no profits, perhaps, but still lives. We have thus to deal 
not with a monopoly, but, to use Professor Ashley’s phrase, “a 
“ market-dominance.” In some, branches, of course, the Corporation 
is much stronger. The Tinplate Company produces 90 per cent. of 
the American output of tinplate, and the Steel and Wire Company 
makes practically the entire consumption of the United States. 


I. 


Whether we consider ihat the future of industries is with large 
private companies or with some form of State management, it is 
obvious that the internal organisation of the Steel Corporation is 
of cardinal importance. A study of its methods throws a flood of 
light upon a number of vexed questions. The permanence of the 
consolidated form of industry can depend only upon the efficiency 
of the organisation, and the working of a billion-dollar concern will 
form a basis for considering whether there is any effective limit to 
the growth of the industrial unit. We shall also be able to see 
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whether individual initiative will persist when divorced from the 
motive of- personal gain. Fortunately, the growth of the Trust 
movement has been coincident with an extraordinary outburst of 
frankness on the part of American business men, and we can let 
President Schwab speak for himself: 


In making up the working force of the organisation, I was careful 
lo put in no controlling officers, no directing officers, my idea. being to 
e the organisation of each subsidiary company as strong within 
itself as possible; to throw the whole responsibility for the results 
and the manufacture upon the subsidiary organisations, and if you 
will note the organisation of these companies in the future, I think 
you will find that basis has governed. The United States Steel 
Corporation will endeavour to make themselves largely a clearing 
house of information from which the presidents of the subsidiary 
companies can get the information that they desire with reference 
to that other companies, and from that be able to define the best 
methods they should pursue. Purchases will be made by each com- 
pany separately, and sales will be effected by each company except 
in one particular. There are instances where the same lines are sold 
by different companies, like rails, for example, and it is probable that 
the companies making the same line will appoint the same sales 
agent in the same location in that line. But the companies making 
wire, for example, or tubes or tin plate, will maintain their own 
organisation for selling. Now to make clear to you how little the United 
States Steel Corporation wish to direct, I might cite the fact that 
the presidents of the Federal Steel Company, the National Steel Com- 
pany, and the Carnegie Steel Company recently held æ conference to 
decide how to manage the sales of these companies to the best 
advantage of each company, and with the least cost. I did not attend 
their meeting at all, but they agreed upon their own methods with 
reference to the sales of their agents, etc., and proceeded on that 
basis. Of course, I do not mean to say that all the officers of these 
subsidiary companies are not in sympathy with the general policy 
that might be established by the United States Steel Corporation. 
That is the idea in being the holders of this stock—in order that we 
may elect officers and directors who will be in sympathy with our 
policy, but when once elected, they are responsible for that business 
and conduct it independently. One of the chief difficulties I have 
experienced already is in the interchange of business, Each company 
is so interested in its own business that each wants to drive a hard 
bargain with the other, 


The functions of Mr. Schwab and his colleagues are thus a develop- 
ment of Bagehot’s principle that the best brains must be set free to 
conduct the large movements of trade; their duties may be summed 
up as commercial statesmanship. In addition they have to keep 
the peace among the subordinate companies and relieve them from 
the troubles of finance, always a perplexing matter for business men 
sufficiently distracted by technical details. Altogether these make 
up @ formidable task, and almost justify the legendary salary 
reported to be paid to Mr. Schwab, which the latest journalistic 
efforts have now worked up to a million dollars per annum, It may 
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be added that the policy of the Corporation will be to sense the 
subsidiary boards of directors, and to place the local control in the 
hands of presidents, aided by an advisory council of their chief 
assistants, and in constant communication with the central board, 
which is in permanent session. 

In the departments of manufacture and sale which are reserved to 
the constituent companies there are several points of interest. Nothing 
is brought out more clearly than the fact that the machine will not 
run of itself, however many millions there may be behind it; at 
every turn it depends upon the ability of individuals. Beyond 
everything else the Corporation has to be a “ capacity-catching 
“machine,” and in the second place it has to identify the personal 
interesta of the individual with the general interests of the corpora- 
tion. It is not the least of Mr. Carnegie’s merits as an organiser 
that he set a high importance on both those considerations. To 
quote Mr. Schwab once more: “Every superintendent in the 
“ Carnegie Company was individually interested in ithe profits of his 
“company, or in the cost, or in some other way than through his 
“salary. The interest varied; sometimes a superintendent was paid 
“on a percentage basis a8 to his profits on output or quality, which- 
“ ever was most important for us to develop in that particular territory. 
“1 think that system generally was a good one, and I hope that results 
“will soon prove it is the right one for the United States Steel 
Corporation.” We must not read labour co-partnership into this 
statement; it describes simply a commercial system of payment by 
results, of extra wages for extra attention to business. Good men were 
chosen as heads or managers of different departments, and rivalry 
between them was fostered as a part of the system. A man felt 
that he only held hia post on condition not only of doing his best 
work, but of making that best better than his rival’s. This method 
is being extended to the various works. It will put one works as a 
rival against another works as to practices, wastes, supplies and 
everything that goes into cost, and in that way get the best result 
obtainable. That is one of the advantages of co-operation. 

Students of Mr. E. J. Smith’s system of Birmingham “ alliances” 
will remember the vital importance justly attributed to the accurate 
ascertainment of the cost of production, and the astonishment which 
he somewhat naively displayed on finding that “in twenty trades 
“only about a third of the members had any trustworthy knowledge 
“of the charges.” Mr. Schwab has no intention of allowing a 
similar ignorance to prevail amongst his subordinates. 


Detailed reports are very necessary, and in the Carnegie Company 
we get a detailed report every month of the cost of operation in 
every department of every article manufactured. My belief is, and 
always has been, that greater economies are effected by strict super- 
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visién over all departments than in any other direction, and we 
develop that to the utmost in all our plants, We required Ta 
comparative statements of cost in each department, and our 
managers make such explanations as were necessary, whether the 
results were good or bad. 


In achieving these results the famous “lunch-conferences” have 
played no small part. Started by the Carnegie Company, they have 
been adopted by several of the others, and bid fair to be a permanent 
institution throughout the branches of tthe Steel Corporation. On 
a fixed date every month the managers of the different works and 
departments assemble under the chairmanship of the president of the 
company, and first discuss a good lunch in order to avert any possi- 
bility of asperity in discussion. Then having dined and wined well, 
the “ Boys ”—to use the business slang which has in it a curious 
touch of brotherliness and youth and energy—set to work. Every 
subject of interest is discussed in turn, some difficulty of manu- 
facture, some unexpected shortage of output, the best way of 
supplying some new market, any special pvint, in fact, which has 
characterised the business of the previous month. Promptitude in 
decision is facilitated, the knowledge and ability of all are made 
common property for the benefit of each, and tlie individual managers 
are kept keyed up to a high pitch of efficiency, for evasive explana- 
tions which might pass muster in correspondence are apt to break 
down under cross-examination across the table. It is worth noting 
that a similar system is adopted with equal success, though doubtless 
with more sedateness, by British railway companies in the monthly 
conferences of managers. 

The sales departments are organised on a similar plan of constant 
interchange of information. Often the men who are immersed in 
the task of selling goods perform their duties as trade reporters in a 
perfunctory manner, but the system adopted by one of the most 
successful of the subordinate companies deserves mention. The 
resident sales agent in each district sends in periodical reports on the 
trade of his territory, including not only the results of his own work, 
but also remarks on general trade movements and comments or 
suggestions which may be useful in pushing the products of his 
company. When the reports from all the districts reach head- 
quarters they are welded into a composite report, which is then sent 
out to all the agents, together with advice as to the lines of goods to 
be pushed, due regard being paid to the productive capacity of the 
several departments. This departure from the usual practice of 
keeping agents in the dark—a practice leading to the indiscriminate 
sale of every line of goods—has produced excellent results. 

Throughout the whole system we see everywhere not only concen- 
tration of responsibility, but also exaction of responsibility. Every- 
where reliance is placed on the personal element, on the individual 
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as individual. “Every manager, superintendent, or agent is made to 
feel not only that he is a part of a great organisation, but-that he is 
an individual with an individual’s freedom of action. But he feels 
also that he is not an isolated individual; he knows he is supported 
by all the knowledge possessed by the organisation, which is given 
freely for his assistance. From bottom to top ability is demanded, 
and the tools are given only to him who can use them. So far from 
the Trust restricting the opportunities for men to succeed in business, 
Mr. Schwab thinks that it does quite the reverse. 


I think there never was a greater opportunity for any man, working 
man or manager, who has to use his brains as to-day. Never has 
there been such a scarcity of the special men that great manufacturing 
concerns and capitalists desire. 

Indeed, he carried the war into the enemy’s country by pointing 
out that under the old style of family businesses young men with 
brains were seldom admitted into partnerships. It scarcely needs 
pointing out that the problem before the Steel Corporation is not only 
the theoretic problem of the alleged sterilisation of ability under 
socialism, but the actual problems of staffing and organisation which 
confront every government department. Our government depart- 
ments owe their comparative inefficiency to the fact that only a 
small-business ability has been demanded from the staff, a system 
of “ petite culture” wrongly applied. Large departments have conse- 
quently been organised on the lines of small businesses, and red- 
tape, confusion, unimaginative ignorance of everyday requirements, 
are the natural result. The remedy, of course, is to adopt the 
methods of Mr. Schwab; to insist on ability and efficiency, and to 
open a free career to talent. Human nature being such as it is, the 
personnel of the Corporation is not perfect. One hears that sub- 
ordinate agents are dropping that flexibility which is the mark of a 
good business man, and, relying on the magnitude of their company, 
are adopting the line “ these are our terms, take them or leave them.” 
This is the beginning of dry rot, and is in direct hostility to the 
principle laid down by the President. If it exists to any seTious 
extent it will soon make itself felt in the sales, and then under Mr. 
Schwab’s rigorous supervision we may be sure that the offenders will, 
to use an expressive Americanism, be “fired out.” Otherwise it 
means the victory of the small trader (with his close personal contact 
with his customers) over this vast industrial combination. 


Tl. 


A vital principle of modern business is the reduction of cost, and 
since the interests of capital and labour, though harmonised in the 
theory books, are in practice antagonistic, the easiest but most 
incompetent way of lessening expenses appears to be to keep down 
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wages. As a matter of fact, too, in the early stages of factory 
industry, ànd always when manufacturers are uninstructed, the policy 
has been to keep wages as near to the subsistence level as possible. 
Gradually, however, experience has shown the economy of high 
wages. In Massachusetts, for instance, the labour cost of a pair of 
shoes is twenty pence compared with twenty-nine pence in Germany, 
though in the former case the average wage is £3 a week and in the 
' latter 16s. An even more powerful instrument in the conversion of 
the masters has been the compulsion exercised by trade unions, the 
economic power of united workers being greater than that of indivi- 
dual employers. But the organised strength of the workmen has 
relatively disappeared, as employers have learned the lesson of com- 
bination. Our own engineering war of 1897 showed that even the 
wealthiest trade union in Britain was powerless before banded 
capital. A superficial deduction is that when capital is not merely 
federated into an association, but consolidated into a corporation, it 
will be irresistible, and that the tendency will be not only to extract 
profits from organisation but ta enhance them by reducing wages. 
It may be at once granted that in a struggle between a large trust 
and its workpeople, the former could, if it chose, always secure the 
victory, and in this sense it may be said that the workers are at the 
mercy of their employers. Yet the question immediately presents 
itself whether it would be to the advantage of capital to exert its 
power in this direction. Since the profits of an undertaking depend 
largely upon the efficiency of labour, and the efficiency of a workman 
is closely connected with the amount of his weekly earnings, there 
is an obvious limit below which wages cannot be economically 
reduced. We may add that, owing to the increasing use of com- 
plicated and expensive Jabour-saving machinery, the standard of 
efficiency is steadily rising. 

Investigation shows that the object of the trusts in dealing with 
labour has been to smash the unions and to keep wages high. Mr. 
Schwab says: f 

I think the principle of these great companies is to preserve and 
give to their working-men as high wages as they can possibly give 
them, and that has been the tendency always, especially in steel. In 


no line of manufacture that I know of have the wages been so good 
on an average as in steel. 


Previous to 1892 the trade unions controlled wages at the Carnegie 
works, but since that date they have been swept out of existence, 
exterminated with harshness and bloodshed. Yet during the nine 
years that followed the average annual earnings of the workmen ; 
have been greater than in any prior year. The extremely high 
wages of a few special men, formerly secured by close organisation, 
have been reduced, but average wages are now four dollars a day 
and the lowest rate is a dollar and a half. The Industrial Commission 
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in 1899 elicited valuable information regarding wages in the other 
companies, confirmatory of Mr. Schwab’s assertions. The American 
Tin Plate Company had advanced wages 15 per cent. on the average 
for skilled labour, 20 per cent. for unskilled, and 50 per cent. in 
special cases to bring them up to the average. In the National Steel 
Company’s works wages “ advanced all along the line in every depart- 
“ment from 15 to 25 per cent.” In the Federal Steel Company the 
number of employees had increased 17 per cent., and the average 
wages 16.64 per cent. between 1898 and 1899. The American Steel 
and Wire Company paid wages 40 per cent. in excess of those paid 
by the constituent companies before the amalgamation, and under 
sliding scales some salaries had increased by 160 per cent. during the 
past year. Corroborative evidence was given by Mr. Hermon Butler, 
a large jobber, who said: 


The influence of combinations on wages has been beneficial, I 
believe. It is a safe axiom that those concerns which are the most 
successful pay the largest wages. If combinations are able to induce 
large profits, the wage earner, by this fact, must benefit. He can 
secure better terms from one who is making money than from him 
who is not. And he has greater opportunities for learning the facts 
regarding this matter from a large combination than from a small 
one or an individual, 


Lastly, extending the scope of investigation, the “Bulletin of the 
“United States Department of Labour” for July, 1900, shows that 
in nine “trusts” the average annual wages paid under combination 
to skilled labourers had risen 13.71 per cent., compared with those 
paid in any one year before the combination, and 19.39 per cent. in 
the case of unskilled labourers, while the numbers employed had 
risen 23.34 and 20.06 respectively. The conservative conclusion 
arrived at by the Department is that “the only conclusion that can 
“fairly be reached under the circumstances is that the combinations 
“on the whole show the same tendency as the large private com- 
“ panies, and that so far as the figures go, one cannot say that they 
“have treated the labourers any less generously.” 

Two special points bearing on the probability of the continuance 
of high wages need only be mentioned. The trusts are all in favour 
of a high teriff, and their strongest argument is the necessity of 
paying higher wages than prevail in Europe. Secondly, the trusis 
depend largely on their political power, and their desire to coerce is 
necessarily limited, in a land of universal suffrage, by the danger 
of their workmen revolting at the polla. It is more important to 
note that the destruction of trade unions does not necessitate the 
abandonment of collective bargaining. The American Steel and 
Wire Company does not recognise the unions, but the sliding scale 
of wages is fixed by negotiation with “the committee representing 
“the individual labourers,” and it is obvious that individual bar- 
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gaining is impossible in concerns employing from twenty to forty 
thousand men. Similarly, in the Carnegie Company wages are 
regulated by a sliding scale in accordance with the price of the 
product, without any maximum limit, but with a fixed minimum 
“so that the working man should not suffer on account of too keen 
“ competition on the part of the firm.” In this way the worst feature 
of sliding scales, as we know them in this country, is removed, and 
it is not surprising to learn that wage-agreements are being made 
in all the steel trades to cover a period of from one to two years. 
Mr. Schwab expressed his strong approval of this method of regu- 
lating wages, and laid particular stress on workmen being allowed to 
earn any amount proportionate to their ability. 

It is important to inquire into the reasons for Mr. Schwab’s strong 
hostility to trade unions. The Preliminary Report of the Industrial 
Commission says: 

Nearly all the combinations whose representatives appeared before 
the Commission manifested no hostility to labour organisations, but 
on the whole appeared to favour them. The Standard Oil Company 
believes in trade unions. The National Steel Company, the American 
Steel Hoop Company, the American Tin Plate Company, and the 
Federal Steel Company, all employ union labour largely ; though not 
exclusively. They deal regularly with the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, and pay, as a rule, to the non-union 


men wages which are substantially based upon the Amalgamated 
scale. 


And we have just seen that some organisation of the workers is 
necessary for the negotiation of wages. Mr. Schwab's objections to 
unions are (1) that they seek to limit output; (2) that they try to 
control the works, especially by appointing the foremen; (8) that they 
insist on the same wages being paid to all men, irrespective of their 
ability. He also said that English steel-makers would never be able 
to compete with American, owing to the “ unreasonable rules” of the 
unions, and that in England certain machines were only allowed to 
produce one-third as much as in the United States. The same 
comparison is made between Britain and America by British manu- 
facturers who have been to the States and American manufacturers 
visiting this country. We must remember, however, that British 
trade-union officials disclaim all hostility to machinery and any inten- 
tion to limit output. They assert that American workmen are driven 
to an extent which would not be tolerated in this country. 
Reserving the question of proof of specific charges, on the general 
question the verdict must be that if trade unions are to continue 
to be regarded as advantageous to the community they must free 
themselves from any suspicion of being guilty of Mr. Schwab’s 
accusations. In particular there must be no limitation of output 
or hostility to machinery; the substitution of machine for hand 
labour has gone too far for such notions to be tolerated. To quote 
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- the President of the Ahann Institute of Mining Engiteers, in his 
address for 1899: 


‘Wherever machinery can be made to do man’s work, the instinct 
of the’ American is to devise some means to bring this substitution 
about. The result is that more work is done with less expenditure of 
manual labour in this country than in any other. Half a century 
ago to make iron in the small furnaces then in blast at least six 
days’ labour was expended per ton of pig metal. Today, at the 
large steel works, two tons of finished steel are made from the ore per 
man employed, including the clerical force. 


The great expansion of the American iron manufacture has shown 
that machinery has not reduced employment. If there were any 
loss of employment, that would be for the State to remedy by better 
organisation. What the workmen have the right to demand is that 
the national standard of comfort shall not be degraded by the substi- 
tution of a comparatively poorly-paid class of machine-minders for 
highly-paid skilled operatives. Amongst wage-earners the dispute 
is between uniform wages and wages graded according to ability. 
Uniformity is really an indirect form of restriction of output, but 
unions dread gradation as a return to individual bargaining. If 
there is a fixed bottom limit to the downward movement of wages, 
if the standard wage is based on the output of an average workman 
(as it is in the British boot and shoe trade agreement), and not on 
„that of a specially quick worker, and if, further, it is so calculated 
is to be a reasonable living wage, there can be no objection to wages 
grading upwards indefinitely. Under the Lancashire piecework 
rates no two spinners need earn identical sums, but all the same, 
not a single advantage of collective bargaining is lost. And it may 
be asserted with safety that not one of the “advanced” labour 
leaders in Britain would deny these conclusions. To trade unions, 
working on these principles, no objection can be raised, while in 
the negotiation of wages they are a distinct convenience to the 
employer. There is nothing in Mr. Schwab’s evidence out of harmony 
with the conditions specified above, and if the American unions 
give up the heresies of which he accuses them there will no longer 
be any reason for his hostility. Should he persist in an attitude 
of enmity for its own sake, he risks not only serious labour troubles 
but also difficulties with his own colleagues. 


IV. 


The influence of the Steel Corporation on prices will not be under- 
stood unless we start with the knowledge that the first principle of 
modern industry is to keep the mills running full. Labour-saving 
machinery is expensive to start with, and, in America at least, is 
used up as speedily as possible, to be replaced by still more costly 
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machines, The fixed charges of production are consequently large 
and cannot be met unless the last pound of production is extracted. 
What it means when the mills do not run full may be illustrated 
by the experience of the British Wool and Cotton Dyers’ Association, 
who found out in 1900 that a decrease of 25 per cent. in the weight of 
wool and cotton dyed not only by itself reduced their income, but 
increased the cost of every pound which was dyed. Running full, 
when the mills are of vast capacity, demands a large sale, an 
increasing sale; and that in turn depends upon the market being 
widened by moderate prices. Consequently we find Mr. Schwab 
saying: 


The tendency of these organisations has been to keep prices 
moderate, not too high, and to promote consumption. These great 
companies are interested in seeing all their works running full, and 
they endeavour to keep prices on such a basis as will keep them 
running full . . I think the tendency will be to have some- 
what lower prices, and I do not think thero is any probability of 
increased prices unless there should be a change in costs to make 
higher prices necessary. 


An estimate has been put forward that the “Trust” would save 
ten million dollars annually in expenses, but as this is reported to 
be “semi-official” it may be placed in the realm of prophecy rather 
than anticipation. Even if half that sum be saved annually, the 
change is justified—a fact which the War Office should carefully” 
note. Greater cheapness will depend upon increased economy of 
working. Besides the savings, already mentioned, in the more 
scientific utilisation of the ore, and in the absorption of all inter- 
mediate profits through the Corporation supplying itself with all 
raw materials, economies can be effected in several directions. First, 
by owning the whole fleet of one hundred and fifteen ore-boats, 
transportation can be carried on with much greater facility and 
despatch than when the fleet was divided among half-a-dozen 
owners. Secondly, superintendence can be very much simplified and 
cheapened because skilled men can be employed to the best advantage. 


If a firm have two furnaces, or fifty furnaces, they can’t do without 
one skilled man in each line, as a melter, a superintendent, a chemist, 
a draftsman, and so on down the line. Now we consolidate all these 
industries, and we can appoint one selling man, for instance, one 
chief chemist, one chief engineer, etc., who will answer all the pur- 
poses for all these works by adopting the same methods at each. 
Not only can we do that, but we can take the best man from 
each of the works, and give their services to all the other works, 
thereby effecting a great saving, because the steel business is one in 
which experiment and development are constantly required to produce 
improvements. 
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Thirdly, there is economy in selling. Still quoting Mr. Schwab: 


In New York there were eight or ten selling offices, each of which 
had its leased wires, its telephones, its operators, ete., and the con- 
solidation of these offices into one building under one head will make 
great savings in all directions. 

Finally, come savings from specialisation of plant and extirpation 
of competition. The smaller amalgamations of which the corporation 
is composed have already realised these economies to a certain extent, 
and further savings will be possible under the larger consolidation. 
Thus Mr. Graham, of the Tin Plate Company, while admitting that 
a million dollar mill could achieve all the economies possible from 
production on a large scale, pointed out the great advantages derived 
from the publication of patents formerly private and from the 
reduction in freight by supplying territory from the most convenient 
mill. The Federal Steel Company, again, saved 6 per cent. in 
wages of superintendence, and the American Tube Company esti- 
mated its savings in transportation, etc., at two million dollars. The 
private steel manufacturers expressed the opinion that the difficulty 
of earning dividends on the huge capital of the Trust would compel it 
to maintain prices and prevent it from stifling competition. Indeed, 
the fear was expressed that prices must go up, owing to the heavy 
over-capitalisation of the Corporation. Mr. Schwab claimed that the 
capitalisation of the Corporation was not disproportionate to its 
assets, as the raw material resources were not put in at their full 
value, which must rise as the fields approached exhaustion. Other 
authorities with good reason held this to be speculative. The asser- 
tion that the plants could be duplicated for $200,000,000, even if 
true, which is doubtful, has obviously no bearing on the case, since 
we must consider earning capacity and not merely prime cost. The 
practice in capitalising the subordinate companies appears to have 
been to issue preferred stock to the full value of the assets, then to 
distribute an equal amount of common stock to the holders of pre- 
ferred as a bonus or for goodwill, and finally to make a further issue 
of common stock, $10,000,000 in the case of the American Tin Plate 
Company, to cover costs of promotion. Dividends have always been 
paid on the preferred stock, and the balance has been utilised for 
reserve and development, leaving common stockholders with nothing. 
But then, as Judge Moore, who negotiated the Tin Plate Trust, said, 
“ No one has been deceived as to the character of the common stock, 
“for everybody knows that it represents no assets.” Over-capitalisa- 
tion is therefore more apparent than real, for the holder of common 
stock simply speculates on the chance of receiving residual dividends 
which the company makes no special effort to pay. We may even 
say that a moderate over-capitalisation is justifiable, when it means 
an extra payment to extinguish or prevent competition and conse- 
quent loss. 
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A recrudescence of the free trade movement has followed the 
great consolidation. Protection, it is argued, was intended to safe- 
guard infant industries against foreign competition, while com- 
petition among home producers would save the consumer from 
exorbitant prices. But if amalgamation kills competition, then, it is 
said, the consumer must be protected by ending the tariff and letting 
in the foreigner. Private manufacturers told the Commission that 
a company with $20,000,000 capital, if it had a sufficient command 
over raw material resources, need not fear competition with the 
Trast. Yet only the large consolidations are extending their plants ; 
no one will take the risk of building works, which take at least 
eighteen months to erect and cost half as much again as they did a 
year ago, on the chance of iron being then at a lower price. What, 
then, is the foreigners’ chance? But another question must take pre- 
cedence: How far have the Trusts been extortionate? Here we are 
faced by charges wild beyond imagining, and it is as well to bear in 
mind Mr. Carnegie’s dictum that the object of protection is to 
secure low prices at home. Steel at three pounds for two cents does 
not look like extortion. Particular accusations are brought against 
the American Tin Plate Company and the American Steel and Wire 
Company, which are practically monopolists, making their own 
prices for their own lines of goods irrespective of their few com- 
petitors. It is not at all to the point that home prices are higher 
than those charged to foreign customers, since only the surplus 
- produce is marketed abroad. Home trade, when active, is always 
preferred. Nor is it pertinent to contend that prices under the 
tariff may be higher than they were before, for that very result was 
acquiesced in when the tariff was adopted, in order that, for example, 
$35,000,000 worth of trade in tin plates might be kept at home. 
The policy may be wrong, but it is no special accusation against 
the trusts. Under the Tin Plate Company the price of tin plates 
went up from $2.60 to $4.65, but the President attributed the increase 
to the enhanced cost of raw materials—pig tin having doubled in 
price—and to the rise in wages (16 per cent.). It is claimed that the 
rise in prices has not as a matter of fact been proportionate to the 
rise in the cost of raw material, and in spite of recent advances the 
price per box is from a dollar and a half to two dollars less than 
before it was manufactured in the States. The evidence of an 
independent producer, Mr. Taylor, as to the advance in price is 
worth quoting: 

I do not think it is chargeable to the operations of the American 
Tin Plate Company, but rather it is due to the increased cost of raw 
material and the demand of buyers. I think the best evidence that 
there has been nothing arbitrary in the price in this country is the 
fact that in the unrestricted market of Wales there has been an 
advance of six shillings per box on 100-pound coke plates, as against 
an advance of two dollars per box in the United States. The fifty 


cents additional advance in the United States is certainly justified 
by the difference in labour. 
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Mr. Gates, of the American Steel and Wire Company, gave 
` similar evidence. Prices had followed the cost of raw material, iron 
ore having risen from two and three-quarter dollars in 1897 to three 
dollars in 1899, and wages having risen 40 per cent. in the same time. 
The price of barbed wire had risen more than in other lines owing to 
expensive litigation in defending patents. Nevertheless, “although 
“we now control a practical monopoly in barbed wire, yet in twenty- 
“ five years the price has gone down steadily from 20 cents a pound to 
“two cents.” The charge of extortion is “not proven.” 

Mr. Schwab, being asked “ Do you think the tariff policy of this 
“country for the past four years is the reason of our great wealth? ” 
replied, “Undoubtedly. I know of no other reason so important.” 
In this all the other witnesses agreed, and all were adverse to altering 
the tariff. Again to quote Mr. Schwab: 


You take the lines of steel manufacture, in which labour forms the 
largest part of cost, and you havo got to have a protective tariff or 
reduce your labour. Now on lines of steel in which labour does not 
form an important part, it is perhaps safe to say that we have 
reached a point where we do not need the tariff. Now let us take 
the question of billets, for example. The cost of billets over pig-iron 
or over ore, as far as labour is concerned, is very slight. But you 
take the case of rails or tin plate, and the highly-finished articles in 
which labour forms a very important element of cost, and if you 
remove the tariff you either lose the trade or you reduce your labour. 
. . . We are not exporting tin plate to-day. Why? Because we 
have not the advantages of manufacture. Our labour is too highly 
paid. But we do axport largely rails and billets, because labour does 
not form an important factor in their production. . 

“Could the tariff be taken off rails without serious injury to your 
“business P” he was asked. 

It could in the Eastern States, but as long aa rails can be 
shipped to California as ballast, and the interests of the railroads by 
which we must ship overland require that the rate of freight for us 
shall be higher than it is from England, the loss of the tariff would 
be felt. 

The representatives of the Tin Plate Company were also emphatic 
that the removal of the tariff would destroy their trade, for the 
simple reason that they paid wages at nearly three times the rate 
prevalent in Wales. The only conclusion which the facts warrant 
is that in certain important lines removal of the tariff would not 
benefit the consumer, because American industry is already strong 
enough to beat the foreigner, while in other lines modification of the 
tariff is not politically possible, since it would lead to an immense 
reduction of wages, and in the States the working-man is, when he 
chooses, politically supreme. Mr. Schwab’s policy “to sell at fair 
“prices and pay good wages” at least temporarily evades these 
serious political issues. 

Henry W. Macrosry. 


S. G. Hopson. 
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AM a recent convert to golf. But itis the recent convert who most 
closely scrutinises his creed—as certainly it is the recent 
convert who most zealously avows it. The old hand is more 

concerned about how he plays than about why he plays; the duffer 
is puzzled at the extraordinary fascination which his new-found pas- 
time exercises over him. He came to scoff; he remains to play; 
he inwardly wonders how it was that he was so long a heretic; and, 
if he is a proselyte given to Higher Criticism, he seeks reasons for 
the hope that is in him. 

Well, I know a man, whether in the flesh or out of the flesh I 
cannot tell, I know such an one who some years ago joined a golf 
club, but did not play. The reasons for a proceeding so extraordinary 
were simple. The members (of course) were jolly good fellows; 
the comfort was assured; the links—the landscape, he called it— 
were beautiful. But he did not play. What fun was to be derived 
from knocking an insignificant-looking little white ball about the 
open country he did not see. Much less did he see why several 
hundred pounds a year should be expended in rolling and cutting 
and watering certain patches of this country, while in others art- 
fully-contrived obstacles should be equally expensively constructed 
and maintained. Least of all could he understand (he was young 
then, and given to more violent games) how grown-up men could 
go to the trouble of travelling far, and of putting on flannels, hob- 
nailed boots and red coats, for the simple and apparently effortless 
purpose of hitting a ball as seldom as possible with no one in the 
world to oppose his strength or his skill to their hitting; and it 
seemed to him not a little childish to erect an elaborate club house, 
with dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, smoking-rooms, shower-baths, 
lockers, verandas, and what not, for so simple a recreation, and one 
requiring so little exertion. Surely marbles would be infinitely 
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more diverting than that. If it were football, now, or even tennis 
—and he once had the temerity to venture to suggest that a small 
portion of the links might be set apart for a court—the turf about 
the home hole was very tempting. The dead silence with which 
this innocent proposition was received gave him pause. (He sees 
now that an on-looker might as well have requested from a whist 
party the loan of a few cards out of the pack to play card-tricks 
withal.) 

Yet it is neither incomprehensible nor irrational, this misconcep- 
tion on the part of the layman of the ancient and royal game of golf. 
To the uninitiated, what is there in golf to be seen? A ball driven 
of a club; that is all. There is no exhibition of skill opposed to 
skill or of strength contending with strength; there is apparently 
no prowess, no strategy, no tactics—no pitting of muscle and brain 
against muscle and brain. At least, so it seems to the layman. 
When the layman has caught the infection, he thinks—and knows 
—better. 

But, as a matter of fact, contempt could be poured upon any game 
by anyone unacquainted with that game. We know with what 
apathetic contempt Subadar Chinniah or Jemadar Mohamed Khan 
looks on while Tommy Atkins swelters as he bowls or bats or fields 
under a broiling Indian sun, or Tommy’s subalterns kick up the 
maidan’s dust with their polo-ponies’ hoofs. And what could be 
more senseless to a being wholly ignorant of cards than the sight 
of four grey-headed men gravely seating themselves before dinner 
to arrange in certain artificial combinations certain uncouth pictures 
of kings and queens and knaves and certain spots of red and black? 
Not until such a being recognises the infinite combinations of chance 
and skill possible in that queen of sedentary games does he com- 
prehend the fascination of whist. And so it is with golf. All that 
is requisite in golf, so it seems to the onlooker, is to hit: and than 
a “hit” nothing, surely, can be simpler or easier—so simple and 
easy that to have a dozen sticks to hit with, and to hire a boy to 
carry them, is not so much a sign of pitiable insanity as of wilful 
stupidity. The puerility of the proceeding is enough to make the 
spectator irate. Especially as, owing to the silence and the serious- 
ness with which the golfer plays, and his reticence as to the secret 
of the game—for none knows better than the golfer that the game 
renders up its secret only to the golfer, if even to him—this quiet, 
red-coated individual is surrounded with a sort of halo of superiority, 
a halo not made by himself. No wonder the onlooker’s anger is 
aroused. That expertness in puerility of this sort should of itself 
exalt a man, make him possessed of that which obviously, yet unin- 
tentionally, raises him above the unintelligent yet indignant onlooker 
—there is something in this past finding out. Nor does he find it 
out till he himself is converted. Golf is like faith: it is the sub- 
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stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen; and not 
until it is personally experienced does the unbelieving change from 
the imprecatory to the precatory attitude. 

However, the erstwhile aforesaid non-playing member of the golf 
club in question, the suppleness of his epiphyses, it may be, becoming 
(perhaps not quite imperceptibly) unequal to the activity and agility 
demanded of them by more ardent games, purchased, first one club, 
then another, then a sheaf, and betook himself to the task of finding 
out a posteriori, by the experimental method, what there was in 
the confounded game that brought the players there by scores to 
play—and to talk of their play. For it should be added that the 
talk at that club puzzled him as much as the play. It was not 
enough that keen King’s counsel, grave judges, erudite men of 
letters, atatesmen and shrewd men of business should play as if the 
end of life were to hole a ball; but they talked as if the way a ball 
should be holed were the only knowledge worth possessing. Well, 
he played; or, to be more precise, he attempted to play, and, fortu- 
nately for him, he persevered in the atilempt. Then indeed did the 
scales fall from his eyes. He discovered that there was more in 
golf than met the eye—much more. 
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How great a similarity there is in all outdoor human games! 
Probably ninety per cent. of human outdoor games consist in the 
propulsion of a spherical object towards a certain spot. In cricket, 
rounders, football, baseball, polo, basket-ball, croquet, marbles, 
tennis, racquets, billiards, bagatelle, fives, pool, Lat-trap-and-ball, 
lacrosse, hockey, golf, either one party assails with a ball a position 
defended by another or both parties assail with a ball the selfsame 
position, victory lying with the party reaching it first. It would 
be interesting to dive into the primeval origin of games and to 
discuss whether the first distinct differentiation of the man from the 
ape consisted not in the ability to throw a stone and wield a bough, to 
attack with a sphere and defend with a stick, the pithecanthropoid 
prototypes of batting and bowling. The first ape that tried to 
possess himself of a fruit he could not reach, or to repel a foe he 
could not grapple, by throwing a stone or using a branch, was in all 
probability the progenitor of the human race—it may, indeed, be 
that man’s erect posture was gradually evolved by this attempt to 
throw and wield (which could not be done on all fours), and that 
the ape became the true 4dv@pwros — the true “ face-up-turning ” 
animal (dvi—rpérw—éy)—when he succeeded in hurling and hitting. 
In the case of this supposititious ape, the throwing and hitting were 
actions primarily prompted by hunger or love, by the desire to 
obtain food or by the desire to obtain a mate (or to keep off a rival) 
—the two primal instincts of life. In so far they were highly 
utilitarian. 
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With all due n to Schiller and to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
with their doctrine of the “ play instinct” as at the bottom of all 
art, I contend that all our amusements, like all our art, are ultimately 
derived from these most serious, most utilitarian, instincts. In the 
world of life, mere play, gud play, is as non-existent as, in the world 
of nature, is mere beauty, gud beauty. Beauty is but the perfection 
of useful matter. The most lovely landscape is but hills and dales 
and trees. The most wonderful human body is but muscle and bone 
and nerve. There is nothing in nature, and there is nothing in the 
anatomical frame, put there for beauty’s sake alone. All is for use; 
nothing for ornament. And as art is but the reproduction, the 
representation, of the perfection of useful nature, so sport is but the 
reproduction, the representation, of the perfection of useful oecupa- 
tion. Even the gambols of kittens and puppies are the hereditary 
and instinctive reproduction of contests with teeth or claws. In this 
sense only, in piping times of peace, when man was not afraid of 
his fellow-man, can man be said to have “ played” with his fellow- 
man—contended with him in amicable and imitative combat; or 
can man be said to have “ played” with nature—reproduced on horn 
and ivory the dreaded beast, the darksome wood, the dusky maid. 
They are near akin, are art and sport, the one being the intellectual 
and emotional, the other the muscular and nervous, representation 
of the primal and highly utilitarian instincts of hunger and love 
exerting themselves, in the form of hunting and mating and fighting, 
in a world of animal and vegetable life. 

All masculine games are contests. Whether there are any such 
things as feminine games proper is doubtful. When girls play games 
they play with their brothers, and they play their brothers’ games. 
And even when they play amongst themselves, their games prove 
the evolutionary law, and show themselves to be refinements on 
primeval feminine occupations; they play at “ doll’s-house,” at 
“school,” at “ mistress and maid,” they pay visits to one another, they 
dress up in their elders’ clothes, they make mud pies, they erect 
diminutive domiciles, they nurse unheeding dolls. Of these the 
derivation is obvious. 

One other species of games there is, but as into it no element of 
sport enters, it needs not to be classified here. I refer to games of 
chance pure and simple. To gamble is perhaps as primeval an 
instinct as to fight. In almost all games, too, an element of chance 
inheres—inheres, and thus, perhaps, enhances the interest of the 
game. But itis a question whether a game of mere and sheer chance 
deserves the name. Rouge et Noir is hardly a “ game”; a sport it 
certainly is not. But far enough have we already wandered from 
the game of golf. 

You can detect national character in games. Golf is pre-eminently 
the game of the Scot: slow, sure, quiet, serious, deliberate, canny 
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even—each man playing for himself. There is no defensive play, 
no attacking an enemy’s position, no subordination of oneself to the 
team, no captain to be obeyed, no relative positions of players. 
Compare with it cricket, the game typical of the Anglo-Saxon of 
more southern proclivities. Here you have more excitement, greater 
rapidity of action. There is no serious and contemplative addressing 
of yourself to the ball; no terrible anxiety over your stance; no 
forty-two rules for your slog. Golf, on the other hand, is self-reliant, 
silent, sturdy. It leans less on its fellows, It loves best to overcome 
obstacles alone. If the golfer take a caddie, it but proves him a 
member of a clan; his caddie is his fellow-clansman. Of the two, 
perhaps cricket is for youth the superior game. It requires as keen 
an eye, as accurate an adjustment of hand and eye, as great muscular 
power in the stroke, and it is more rapid. It must be played, too, 
as much as golf, “with the heid.” In addition to this, in cricket you 
have an ally or allies, both in batting and fielding; it is communistic, 
political. The nation that evolved cricket evolyed the British con- 
stitution. 

All true games, I have said, are contests. But in golf the contest 
is not with your fellow-man. The foe in golf is not your opponent, 
but great Nature herself, and the game is to see who will over-reach 
her better, you or your opponent. In almost all other games you 
pit yourself against a mortal foe; in golf it is yourself against the 
world: no human being stays your progress as you drive your ball 
over the face of the globe. It is very like life in this, is golf. Life 
is not an internecine strife. Woe are all here fighting, not against 
each other for our lives, but against Nature for our livelihoods. In 
golf we can see a symbol of the history and fate of human kind: 
careering over the face of this open earth, governed by rigid rule, 
surrounded with hazards, bound to subdue Nature or ere we can 
survive, punished for the minutest divagation from the narrow 
course, and the end of it all . . . and the end of it all? 
to reach an exiguous grave with as few mistakes as may be—some 
with high and brilliant flight, others with slow and lowly crawl. 

To descend, however, from this highly abstract plane, why is it, 
let us ask, that golf to so many of us seems to-day a game unique P 

Well, amongst other things, it is unique because it is so difficult. 
Curiously enough, its chief difficulty arises from its chief simplicity. 
In golf you hit a stationary ball. At first blush that sounds the acme 
of ease. It is not; though it takes even a duffer some days to plumb 
the depths of that paradox. At first blush it would seem that a 
cricket ball—flying towards you, its trajectory foreshortened, its 
velocity variable, its pitch problematical, its break uncertain—would 
be of all balls the hardest to hit; and the next hardest, seemingly, 
would be the racquet or the tennis ball. All three come fast, and 
you never know exactly whence they are coming or whither they are 
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going. Tho difficulties in cricket, racquets, and tennis seem 
immense. Yet they are not as great as the difficulties in golf. If 
they were, we should surely ere this have been, in this analytical 
era, inundated with theoretic lucubrations as to how these should be 
played, as assuredly we have been in the matter of golf. Besides, no 
cricketer suffers agonies in debating with himself of the correctness 
of his stance, or of the character of his swing; or addresses 
himself with painful pause to the bowling; or waggles 
his implement with serious, not to say solemn, insistence; 
or devoutly locks up a pet bat against the day of some 
. extra-imporfant match; or requires from all spectators of his 
play the most awesome and reverential silence. What is there in 
the game of golf which so differentiates it from all others that in it 
these trifling minutiæ become magnified to matters of great moment? 
I take it it is because in golf the mind plays a highly curious and 
important part. In cricket, tennis, racquets, polo, the entire absence 
of such maxims as “ Keep your eye on the ball,” “ Play up,” “ Follow 
“through,” ‘Don’t go to sleep,” and the rest of them—all addressed 
to the mind—shows that in these the mind requires no external or 
adventitious stimulus. Who would dream of taking his eye off an 
approaching ball in cricket ?—who could do it? Who could possibly 
go to sleep in the midst of a rally in tennis? Evidently in these 
games the movement of the ball is sufficient stimulus in itself—it is 
the stimulus. Now, in golf there is no such stimulus, and the mind 
has to be goaded into attention and action by laborious and incessant 
iteration of mental formule dinned into the memory and repeated 
over and over again. (I know a man who repeats to himself six rules 
every time he takes his driver in hand and addresses the ball). This 
is curious, but it is true; and perhaps the following train of reasoning 
will substantiate the assertion. No game can be played without 
accurate and delicate adjustment of hand and eye; this adjustment 
is primarily the function, through the nerves, of the mind; it cannot 
be achieved unless the mind is instantly and constantly stimulated 
to action; in all rapid games the movement of the ball supplies this 
stimulus, for it excites the perceptive faculties, and, through them, 
the conceptive, by which the orders for the next stroke are issued ; 
in golf there is little or no excitation of the perceptive faculties ; 
accordingly the conceptive faculties have to be concentrated and 
roused to action by external and adventitious means, by precepts 
learned by rote and forcibly applied at every stroke. That is the 
psychology of golf. In all quick games, so strong and so rapid are 
the stimuli that the resulting movements might almost be called 
reflex—almost automatic. Volleying at the net in tennis might 
certainly be so called: there is no time to think; the very sight of 
the approaching ball throws the right arm into position to receive 
and strike it. To the expert tennis player the movement is doubtless 
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reflex and automatic, as automatic as the closing of the eyelid on the 
approach of a fly—though both, probably, are the result of constant 
response to stimulus. Now, in golf there is never any reflex action 
possible. Every stroke must be played by the mind—gravely, 
quietly, deliberately. And this is why there is a psychology of golf 
but there is no psychology of cricket or racquets or tennis or polo. 
If for this theory it is necessary to show that strong stimulation of the 
perceptive faculties tends to strong stimulation of the conceptive, one 
might point to the effect of music upon the mind and body. How 
easy it is to dance when the rhythmic valse strikes upon the ear! 
What waves of thought and emotion are set agoing at sound of 
martial airs! 

Not a little has been said, in a semi-sarcastic way, by devotees of 
other games than golf, about the comparative ease with which—as 
the sayers aver—a stationary ball can be, or should be, struck, as 
compared with one in motion. These detractors forget the nicety 
of the stroke that is required. A tennis-player has a whole court 
into which to play; a cricketer a whole field; the golfer has to put 
his ball into a hole of the size of a jam-pot, a quarter of a mile away. 
Indeed, the difficulties of golf are innumerable and incalculable. 
Take, for example, that simple rule, “ keep your eye on the ball.” 
Tt is unheard of in tennis; it is needless in cricket; in golf it is 
iterated and re-iterated times without number—and infringed as 
often as repeated. Yet not everybody, I think, knows the reason of 
the tendency to infringe it. It is this: As anatomists know, tho 
crystalline lens in the eye automatically accommodates itself, by 
means of the ciliary muscle, to the focus of the object looked at. 
Now, many players get into the habit of looking intently at the hole, 
then suddenly reverting their gaze to their ball and striking before 
the lens has adapted itself to the new and nearer focus, with the 
result that they see the ball indistinctly and hit inaccurately. It is 
not that one does not look at one’s ball; it is that one does not take 
time to look properly. To prove my theory, let anyone gaze stead- 
fastly at a distant object and then quickly direct the eye to one close 
at one’s foot. To learn that it requires time for the outlines of the 
latter to grow definite and distinct will be a lesson he will find 
invaluable on the links. 

That golf is a game unique need be proved te no golfer. He 
knows it only too well—often to his cost. “ Are you playing this 
“autumn?” I asked the other day of an eminent jurisprudent— 
and jurisprudents, I take it, are among the sanest and coolest-headed 
of men. “No; I dare not,” was his reply; “golf with me is a disease, 
“and I am too busy to play,” and the answer raised not even a smile 
among the smoking-room audience of the club—which fact, perhaps, 
was as significant as the reply. “Golf to me,” said another lover of 
the game, “means health, strength, energy, and ambition”; and 
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I trow not but that he meant those beneficial properties of the game 
extended far beyond the links. It is related, too, of a famous 
Anglican divine—a Doctor of Divinity—(and I think this story is 
not quite yet a chestnut) that having come under the spell of the 
sport, in a burst of unecclesiastical frankness, he confided to a friend 
that there was that in the game which made him forget his wife, his 
family, his country, and his God. 

Is this uniqueness explicable? Well, perhaps in no other game, 
for one thing, are you obliged, or have you time, so intensely to 
concentrate your every faculty on your every stroke. In no other 
game have you so to be master of yourself, as it were, to steady your- 
seli—your muscles, your nerves, your brain, nay, your mood and 
your temper, or to be master of yourself for so long a stretch. From 
seventy to one hundred and fifty strokes must be made, some of 
them with the strength of a sledge-hammer, many of them with tha 
delicacy of a microtome, all of them with the precision of a machine; 
and so to “bring under” this unruly body of ours, with its mobile 
muscles, its ebullient blood, its unquiet nerves, its perturbable brain, 
as to achieve that feat . . . one has to pass through much tribu- 
lation or ere that feat is even approximately achieved. In no other 
game are you left ao desperately alone. In no other game does all 
depend upon your individual effort. There is nothing to hamper 
you, nothing to hinder you, nothing to hurry you. 

Golf is so deliberate that the mind has ample time in which to 
act—another feature which differentiates it from other sports. In 
fact, the difference between a rapid game like tennis and a deliberate 
game like golf is similar to the difference between playing a piece of 
music with which you are familiar and reading note by note a piece of 
music that is new. In the one the fingers move spontaneously; in 
the other they are guided at every step by the brain. In no game, 
too, does so much depend upon a single stroke. In a three days’ 
cricket match tens of thousands of hits must be made; in three sets 
out of five in tennis certainly tens of hundreds; in the most impor- 
tant of matches in golf never so many as a couple of hundred; the 
intrinsic and proportionate importance of each hit being thus cor- 
respondingly increased. Nor in any other game are the conditions 
so fixed and invariable. In tennis, cricket, polo, racquets, the condi- 
tions change momentarily; before you have time to think, you have 
to strike at a ball coming at a different angle and with a different 
velocity and with a different cut from those of the one before; and 
you must strike it with a corresponding difference of ‘angle, force, 
and cut. In every game, too, your opponent’s skill may change. In 
golf there is one thing to be done, and only one: to put a stationary 
ball-into a stationary hole. And to do that one thing depends entirely 
upon yourself, Perhaps it is because you, and you alone, are to blame if 

` you miss it, that you feel so keenly, so intensely, a fumbled stroke— 
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another proof of the uniquenéss of the game. To make a duck’s 
egg at cricket is provoking enough. To lose one’s queen at chess is 
depressing; though one always hopes to make up for it by phæ- 
nomenal play with the rooks. To go into the net at tennis is dis- 
appointing, but the disappointment is apt to wear off with the 
rapidity of the set. To foozle at golf! How it hurts? I have seen 
my little caddie turn away, not in anger, nor in contempt, nor in 
reproach, but in pity. As to a multiplicity of foozles!—woe betide 
the friends—and the foes—and the family—of that man who niakes 
them, of all men most deject and wretched. 

How golf bewrays the character! You may know a man for years, 
yet discover new traits in him on the links. Characteristics long 
buried beneath convention are suddenly resuscitated; foibles sedu- 
lously suppressed spring into existence; hereditary instincts lying 
dormant reveal themselves. I was once for the first time made aware 
of the Hibernian origin of a partner by his antics over an astonishing 
putt which won him the hole. For a moment of time his club might 
have been a shillelah, his feet moved to a jig. Golf brings out 
idiosyncrasies and peculiarities. Sometimes it brings out more than 
these! Hence, perhaps, the innumerability of the anecdotes gnent 
the irrepressibility of profanity while playing the ancient and royal 
game—a game proverbially provocative of reprehensible expletives. 
My eyes were lately opened to this sinister peculiarity when playing 
with a man, the author of a recondite legal work, noted for the 
precision, even for the purism, of his diction. Usually’ he spake 
as he wrote, and he wrote for His Majesty’s Counsel, learned in the 
law. To my astonishment, one afternoon, far away in the windle 
straws on my right (we had diverged at the tee) proceeded from him 
the deepest and most earnest consignments to perdition of . . . . 
whether it was himself, or his ball, or his iron, or the sum-total of 
created things I did not distinctly understand. Not even had he a 
caddie in whose hearing to ejaculate. It was in the face of pure 
untainted Nature that he swore; and his deliberate damns sounded 
like bolts from the blue. Still, they comforted me. They proved 
to me, the duffer, that to take a foozle philosophically was not to be 
expected of mortal man. Almost, I begin to think, a false stroke in 
golf is more keenly felt than is a rejected proposal. The girl may 
change her mind. Besides, “there are others.” Buta foosle is an 
irrevocable foozle, and a hole lost is lost for ever. The inexorability 
of the game is appalling, and may well unnerve the timorous player. 
Nothing in the rules of life and conduct is quite so rigid as are the 
conditions of this simple-seeming so-called “game.” A hasty word 
may be recalled, a miscalculation corrected, a blunder apologized for ; 
but to no man is it given confidently to be able to say that he shall 
make up for a missed approach by a super-magnificent putt. Master 
as a man is of his muscles, on the links too often they seem the sport 
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of fate. Ile may do his utmost; exert himself to the sublimest limit 
of his ability; be cautious as a cat, alert as the lynx, and yet fail to 
place a simple round ball within three feet of a simple round hole, 
when only an easily computable number of paltry yards separate one 
from the other. To no one is it given to say, “I shall play the next 
“stroke well.” That is curious. If one makes up one’s mind to it, 
and is not thwarted, one can do most things well. How is it that 
the utmost deliberation, the extremest caution, the most scrupulous 
care, will often fail to put you where you would be? Almost it 
would seem that in golf is required that thing called amongst men 
“genius.” One could no more undertake to produce a perfect putt 
at every attempt than one could undertake to produce a perfect 
poem. (Perhaps this is why the great masters of the art are held in 
such high esteem, an estimation never quite equalled by that accorded 
to their fellow champions in, say cricket or football. These are not, 
to my knowledge, asked by enterprising publishers to pose for their 
stance, or to supply photographs of their attitudes, or to give dia- 
grammatic illustrations, drawn to scale, of their legs and arms.) 
No; perhaps one of the profoundest secrets of the profound fascina- 
tion exercised by golf lies in this, that, despite the fact that no one 
may thwart, oppose, or impede, there is no golfer living who could 
with surety assert that he will positively always do any particular 
hole in any particular number of strokes. Therein lies the irony of 
golf. Tho planets move in orbits exact as mathematics itself. The 
great balls of the universe are holed out year by year with a precision 
which mocks our finest tools. Predict we can to the fraction of a 
second when Venus will approach the rim of the sun, or Luna fall 
into the shadow of the earth. But man, the master-mechanic of this 
terrestrial globe, versed in all the laws of parabola and ellipse, can no 
more govern the flight of his pigmy gutty than he can govern the 
flight of the summer swallow. 

Golf is unique, too, in that it can be played anywhere—on lone 
sea-shores, or crowded heaths, over high-road and hedge, amid moss 
and weed, on the veldt, on the prairie, on the mead. (Obstacles are 
but “bunkers” to golf: the more the merrier. How encomiastic the 
St. Andrews golfer grows over his bunkers!) Certain links I know, 
far away on a western continent, a nine-hole course, miles from train 
or tram. Club-house there is none: you throw your covert coat and 
your hat over a fence and—play. There are no greens, thore are no 
flags—the player more familiar with the ground goes ahead and 
gives you the line; the teeing grounds are marked by the spots where 
the soil has been scraped by the boot for the wherewithal for tees. 
Bunkers abound, and bad lies, in the form of hoof-marks and cart- 
ruts, do much more abound. Sheep and kine roam over them at will. 
For cooling drink after a heating round, you knock at a farm-house 
door for water. Yet to these links—and they are beautiful: high, 
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hilly, green, a waving corn-field to your right, rolling pasture to your 
left, here and there a nodding copse, and somnolent valleys varie- 
gating the scene—to these links daily gaily trudge ardent golfers, 
carrying clubs under a sub-arctic August sun—proof enough for me 
of the uniqueness of the game. 

And yet it must be confessed that if this enthusiasm for the game 
were to ibe evoked in youths of sixteen or eighteen, and were strong 
enough to tempt them to forsake the crease or the goal for the links, 
not everyone would applaud the lure. Not everyone would be 
willing to see the youth of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland give up their national and traditional games. But there 
is no likelihood of such a catastrophe. For high spirits and supple 
joints golf is too sedate. Enthusiasts will play it world without end, 
as they have played it from time immemorial. And so, perhaps, will 
spirits that are losing the buoyancy, and joints that are losing the 
suppleness, of youth. But for the masses, golf to-day is a fashion, 
as much as was tennis a few years since. To some this will be a 
hard saying; to others a consolatory one. The thought that their 
favourite links will some day be not so infested will perhaps give 
the confirmed and splenetic golfer heart of grace; the thought that 
his revered pastime should be subject to fashion will wring from the 
confirmed and unsplenetic golfer hearty dissent. Yet that golf is a 
passing fashion I venture to assert. Cheap balls and iron clubs 
have put it within the reach of the many. And the many, being 
usually a body of workers by hand or brain, with only so much 
money, time, and energy at their disposal, find in this not-too-violent 
exercise a recreation suited to their limitations. In golf, too, you 
require only a single partner, not a team; a match can be arranged 
by telephone in five minutes, and can be finished between office 
hours and dinner time. But when the links become a moving 
multitude resonant with “’Fores!” when severe competition raises 
record scores to a point which will kill ambition in the novice and 
the amateur; when ’Arry and ’Arriet take to afternoon foursomes— 
as ere long they will; why, then it is probable that the many who 
are not ’Arrys and ’Arriets will look about them for less popular 
sports. All games, saving only those national and traditional, have 
their day; as witness: first, archery, then croquet, then tennis, and 
now golf. Within the precincts of St. Andrews all this will be 
heresy. But St. Andrews will outlast fashion; as certainly as it 
preceded fashion. Nor, I take it, would St. Andrews murmur if 
the popular fashion for golf did some day wane! How many balls 
already simultaneously encumber that classic ground? But all this 
very little concerns us here. Golf is in the very infancy of fashion, 
and will outlast many a generation yet. 

At the present moment golf is certainly as fashionable as unique, 
if we regard the mass of theoretical instruction proffered to the 
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public purporting to teach them how it should be played. Books, 
illustrations, photographs, diagrams, mathematical formule, algebraic 
symbols, and rules without number, appear monthly. The swing, 
the stance, the address, the waggle—all are solemnly descanted upon. 
Why? Probably the true answer to this little question is as dis- 
ingenuous as it will be disappointing. Cricket, football, tennis, 
racquets, and the rest, despite the adjectives “royal” and “ancient,” 
are, to the masses, old; they were played by thousands long before 
the modern craze for scientific accuracy and analysis seized upon 
theoretic exponents of sport. Golf to the masses is comparatively 
new. Golf has been taken up by grey heads and stiff joints. And 
stiff joints and grey heads, unaccustomed to the swing proper to 
drivers and cleeks, require theoretic instruction. An eminent player 
and elucidator of the game, expatiating on the multiplicity of the 
co-existing styles of play, looks forward to the time when some more 
rigid and scientific analysis of stroke shall be possible, and when 
some fixed and ideal form shall be evolved. Personally, I look 
forward to the time when all these elaborate directions as to the 
precise manner in which some twenty-seven and a half drachms 
avoirdupois of gutta-pércha shall be propelled some hundred yards 
shall be regarded as a curious characteristic of a bygone age. Some 
two thousand years ago Aristotle had the temerity to affirm that the 
lyre was learned by playing the.lyre. Some two thousand years 
hence some golfer may have the temerity to affirm that golf is learned 
by playing golf. In proof of which rash assertion I here adduce 
an illustration as simple and as disappointing as, I feel, is my pre- 
diction. There is at my club a little caddie, by name Willie Dobson 
(note the name, I pray you; it may some day be inscribed on as 
many clubs as is now the name of Willie Dunn). Willie Dobson 
just now weighs ‘between five and six stone, measures about four 
foot two, and is aged circiter thirteen years. He has not read Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson or William Parkes, junior; he knows not the 
Badminton Series; he has not studied cinematographic portraits of 
champion drivers, approachers, and putters; and I seriously doubt 
whether he has practised before a mirror. The Bogey for my links, 
as computed by a careful committee for grown-up men, is eighty- 
one. Well, Willie has done them in eighty-five, and can do them 
again. Half a century hence he will be asked to write a book on 
golf. Would I could read it! To conclude. Did we all commence 
golf as Willie Dobson has commenced it, there would be little need 
of rule or rote. Willie Dobson learned golf by caddying for a St. 
Andrews golfer. Not but that, I am fully prepared to admit, there 
is absolute necessity for commencing the game properly. 

Perhaps another feature in the uniqueness of golf is that, in it, 
style counts for so much, so very much. So long as you play with a 
straight bat you may run up a score at cricket with a poor style; but 
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already in golf I have met men who, by some unaccountable trick of 
style, had so far got out of the particular knack of the drive, that they 
had perforce to tee off with a cleek. How many beginners, too, are 
“off” their irons to-day and “off” their wooden clubs to-morrow. 
However, I take it these mishaps occur rather to the grey-headed and 
stiff-jointed beginners than to Willie Dobsons or Willie Dunns; 
although W. Fernie’s lamentable performance at Prestwick, in the 
match for the professional championship, in 1887, is a warning even 
to the expert. Up almost to the day of the match, we are told, he 
was playing in perfect form; during the contest he heeled ball after 
ball. 


Few things show so clearly the influence of the mind upon the 
body as the game of golf. The links, I have sometimes thought, 
might not seldom with advantage be exchanged for the laboratory 
for both professors and students of experimental psychology. Mighti- 
ness of muscle and accuracy of eye, after all, count for not all on the 
links. Analyse any one of the timeworn rules of the game, and 
you shall find that they apply to the mind, and only through the 
mind to the body. “Keep your eye on the ball ”—eternally droned 
by the professional, whispered by your caddie, engraved upon your 
cleaner, is a warning for the will and the intelligence; so are “ Be 
“up,” “Follow through,” and all the rest of them. In fine, 
according to the old, old story, golf is a game played, in more ways 
than one, “with the heid.” Unless the mind is concentrated, is 
intent, upon every stroke, it is useless to try to play. You may some- 
times defend a wicket semi-carelessly at cricket; you may often 
volley recklessly in tennis; a blind dash in football is not always to 
be deprecated. But thoughtlessness in golf is fatal. 

A famous Italian psychologist, by name Angelo Mosso, has recently 
proved, by means of a nicely-balanced instrument, that each and 
every varying condition of the mind produces a corresponding 
variation in the circulation of the blood. Just such another nicely- 
balanced instrument is golf. The judgment and the delicacy 
requisite in golf are so extreme, so fine, that the minutest perturba- 
tion of the brain, and therefore of the blood, affects the accuracy of 
the stroke. The merest tyro in golf soon discovers this. (Perhaps 
this is why the tyro is so particular to inquire as to what he shall eat 
and what he shall drink, and wherewithal he shall be clothed!) I 
have sometimes thought, too, that I could detect a curious contagion 
on the links; as if a slight mental aberration on the part of one’s 
opponent were mysteriously communicated to oneself. Is there some 
inscrutable medium between mind and mind? I recommend the 
links as a fruitful field for the experiments of the thought-reader or 
the speculations of the Society for Psychical Research. 

Golf, indeed, is a fruitful field of psychological phenomena. For 
example, hypnotists of the most modern school aver, I believe, that 
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there exist somewhere in the brain or mind of man five distinct layers 
of consciousness. For proofs of multiple consciousness the hypnotist 
should frequent the links. He will there often find one layer of 
consciousness roundly upbraiding another, sometimes in the most 
violent language of abuse, for a foozled stroke; and so earnest some- 
times is the vituperation poured by the unfortunate abuser upon the 
unfortunate foozler, that truly one is apt sometimes sincerely to 
commiserate the former, and to regard him as the victim of a 
dual, treble, or even quintuple personality, and not at all blameable 
for his own poor play. Golfers, too, have I known who imagine 
themselves constantly accompanied by a sort of Socratic daimon 
prompting them to this, that, or the other method of manipulating 
the club—withouwt doubt a mystic manner of looking upon one’s 
alter ego. It would ibe interesting to “suggest” to a duffer, while 
in the cataleptic trance, to keep his eye on the ball, and to follow 
through, and then to watch the result. If these fundamental rules 
(80 easy to preach, so difficult to practice) could be relegated to some 
automatic sub-layer of consciousness, leaving the higher centres free 
to judge of distance and direction (for it is thus, probably, that the 
man who has golfed from childhood plays), the task of many a 
professional might be simplified. All of which goes to show that, in 
the game of golf, the mind plays a larger part than, in many 
quarters, is apt to be imagined. 

The physiological explanation of the preponderating influence of 
mind over body in golf is this: Precise co-ordination of hand and eye 
is necessary ; this co-ordination is directed by nerve currents (cerebral 
and cerebro-spinal) conveyed to the muscles; which nerve currents 
depend for their regularity upon the mind. Unless the supreme and 
regulating centres of intelligence, wherein lie imbedded the cells 
from which orders for muscular movement are derived, are, first, in 
thorough working order, and, second, intent upon the business in 
hand, the orders conveyed through the delicate efferent nerve-fibres 
governing the equally delicate muscular fibres of the fingers, hands, 
wrists, legs, and arms, will be ineffectual, and the resulting stroke 
inaccurate. In short, it would seem that a man, to play golf well, 
must play like a machine; but like a machine in which the mental 
motor must be as perfect as the muscular apparatus. 

Perhaps the sense most prominently brought into play in golf is 
that known to physiologists as the muscular sense—the sixth sense, 
as it is sometimes called. By the muscular sense it is that we 
calculate the exact amount of force required for a particular move- 
ment or posture. It is by this sense that we wield so deftly the knife 
and fork, the spoon, and the pen. To keep a bouncing-ball bouncing 
just so high requires just such a tap and no more. That tap is regu- 
lated by the muscular sense. To poise an ounce weight on the tip 
of the fingers requires just such relative rigidity of the phalangeal 
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flexors and extensors. Double the resilience of the bouncing-ball, or 
poise two ounces instead of one, and the taps or the muscular 
rigidity must immediately be changed, the amount of change being 
regulated by the muscular sense. Now, in ordinary life this sense 
is exercised only within very narrow limits, and is rarely, if ever, 
called upon to judge of great distances. It carries food to the 
mouth; it raises a hat; it is skilled in “the nice conduct of a clouded 
“cane”; it may occasionally throw a stone at a dog or a boot-jack 
at a cat; but it does little more. Some games exercise it more than 
others. In cricket it is highly valuable; in tennis and racquets even 
more so. Rowing utilises it but little. In billiards the use of a 
single cue and the exiguous area of the board restrict its variations. 
In baseball you hit, and in football you kick, as hard as you can. 
In croquet it is important. But in croquet all the strokes are the 
same: croquet is but putting, with a wooden ball, a hoop, and a 
mallet. But in golf! In golf, within the space of ten minutes, it 
is called upon to drive a hundred and fifty yards; loft another 
hundred; and putt five inches. In golf you have strokes that 
require the strength of a slog in cricket, combined with the delicacy 
of cup-and-ball. In golf you get the whole gamut of the muscular 
sense, from ihe gigantic swipe at the tee to the gentle tap on the 
green. It is called into play at every stroke, and it differs with every 
difference of club—its weight, its length of shaft, the angle which its 
face subtends to the line of flight, its rigidity or flexibility, the con- 
struction and material of its head. Golf, in short, is a sort of Gar- 
gantuan jugglery, a prodigious prestidigitation, a Titanic thimble- 
rigging, a mighty legerdemain. 

Among the psychological aspects of golf is its effect upon the 
character; and this is neither small nor unimportant. There is no 
more inexorable an opponent ihan your links. Implacable as fate, 
they exact to the uttermost farthing for the minutest divergence 
from the narrow path. Atropos will sooner be turned aside than 
they. Your mortal foe may relent, may show mercy; in golf, 
between first tee and home hole look thou not for changeableness 
nor shadow of turning. And for peccant man this is good. It is 
disciplinary. Whom golf loveth it chasteneth; and few men but 
come off the course, be it on the first round or the five-hundredth, 
chastened, and by consequence strengthened. Even victory fails to 
puff up, for victory always is hardly won, and always it is not your 
natural, but your human, foe that is defeated. Your natural foe, 
with his hazards and his bunkers still unharmed and threatening, 
still grimly smiles, still challenges you to completer conquest. For, 
in short, your links are invincible. Could you hole out in one on 
every drive the holes would be only halved, and you and they would 
come out but even all. For space is the one eternal and immutable 
enemy of man. It is to conquer space that we resort to steam and 
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electricity, the penny post and the tram-car, ‘the automobile and the 

_ bicycle, the brassey and the cleek. So that, even if you brought 
every hole within holing distance of every drive, the necessity of 
that drive would prove the necessity of that effort to overcome space. 
It would be an attractive, but perhaps a too transcendental, thought 
to imagine that in some future, supra-lunary, n-dimensional world 
this infinite enemy, space, will at last be worsted. There the teeing 
ground will be identical with the putting-green, the drive one with 
the putt, the hole co-incident with the tee. There achievement will 
be accomplished without effort, attainment will be identical with 
endeavour. ‘The ideal will be the real. That will be on beatific 
links indeed, where room for bunkers will be none. 

For not even against Bogey is it that even on this spacial and 
temporal world you pit your strength. Bogey is but a human 
compromise between erring man and unerring Nature; an 
ideal player, an apotheosized golfer, an anthropomorphic 
deity of the links. Bogey is that great exemplar whom, 
despairing of overcoming great Nature herself, we each strive 
to imitate, even to excel. He is the player who is never off his game ; 
is always in training; n@ver makes a mistake; never loses his temper 
or his head; whom no defeat dejects and no victory elates; who is 
imperturbable, persistent, placid. In golf, as in life, frail and mortal 
man is brought into conflict with sempiternel Nature. His pigmy 
‘strength, his uncertain skill, are arrayed against the immutable, the 
inexpugnable. And as we may say that all evolution, all progress, 
all development, have come about solely because of unceasing combat 

_with unyielding Nature; that man is not now an ape, and the ape 
is not now a mollusc, because of that fight with cosmic force; so we 
may see in golf something of the same struggle, with its fortifying 
influences on character. And golf is good for the character in many 
ways. It is serious as life. It admits no peccadillos; it permits no 
compromises; it recognises no venial sins. A false step, a scarce 
perceptible slip, a moment’s hesitation, a single distracted glance— 
and you are lost. There is nothing to complain of in the conditions. 
The laws of the game are simple as the decalogue. Abstract and 
absolute justice is meted out to you. If you fail, it is you who are 
culpable and none other. But it is in this very simplicity and 
rigidity of law that there lies concealed, for aspiring and progressive 
man, the subtlest lure. 

After all, what lures you on in golf is this. You think a perfect 
pitch of excellence can be attained. But that pitch of excellence 
continually recedes the nearer you approach it. Intellectual appre- 
hension outruns physical achievement. Accordingly, the allurement 
is unceasing, and the fascination endless. Always you can imagine 
a longer drive, a more accurate approach, a more certain putt; never, 
or rarely ever, do you effect all three at every hole in the course. 
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But all men—who are golfers—always live in hopes of accomplishing 
them. The conditions never vary; the obstacles remain always the 
same; the thing to be done to-day is precisely that which was to be 
done yesterday, last year; and as man never is, but always to be, 
blessed, as hope springs eternal in the human breast, as progress, as 
development, is the one incontestable instinct implanted in all things 
living, the cosmic principle, the law of heaven and earth, the motive 
of all effort, the germ of all action—the phantom of perfect success 
flits ever before the ardent golfer. And what golfer ever was there 
who was not ardent? 

How comes it about, then, that, if the conditions are so simple, 
success is so difficult? The fact is, there is enormous chance in golf. 
There must be, when you propel a cubic inch of gutta-percha over 
square miles of soil. Were the links a gigantic billiard-table, chance 
might to a certain extent be eliminated, as no doubt in billiards it 
actually is. But the links being what they are, namely, some six 
or seven square miles of open country, variegated in its every square 
inch, in any one square inch of which you may lie, and each square 
inch of which may affect differently the character of your stroke or 
the roll of your ball, chance, to the beginner in golf, we may safely 
compute as infinite, But, as one improves, the conditions being 
fixed and determined, skill directly eliminates chance. In no other 
game is the equipoise between chance and skill so exact, since in all 
other games a third and variable factor enters into the problem, the 
skill, namely, of your opponent. In nothing, perhaps, is the 
perennial fascination of golf so plainly to be found as in this direct 
ratio between the increment of skill and the corresponding decrement 
of chance. We may put it thus :— 


Let a = skill, and 

Let = chance; then 
æ varies from a to 0 as 
a varies from oto a. 


That is, when the skill is zero, chance is infinite; when (if ever) 
skill is infinite, chance will be zero. There is no likelihood of any 
links losing their charm through the entire elimination of chance by 
reason. of superlative skill. Golf will never become a hazardous, out- 
door billiards. It will take a million years to develop the muscular 
sense to such a pitch as that it will land the tall, after a hundred 
yards’ flight, plumb on a given point, free from all cups, on a 
perfect lie—though, from the annually improving records for several 
links, the muscular sense is evidently tending that way. 

To sum up, then, in what does the secret of golf lie? Not in one 
thing; but in many. And in many so mysteriously conjoined, so 
interwoven, as to baffle analysis. The mind plays as large a part as 
the muscles; and perhaps the moral nature as large a part as the 
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mind—though this would carry us into a region deeper even than 
these depths of psychology. Suffice it to say that all golfers know 
golf must be played seriously, earnestly; as seriously, earnestly, as 
life. 

But may not also the simple delights of the game and its sur- 
roundings, with their effects upon the mind and the emotions, be 
included under the allurements of golf? My knowledge of links up 
to the present is limited, but on mine there are delights which to 
me, a duffer, are like Pisgah sights: hills, valleys, trees, a gleaming 
lake in the distance, a grand and bellying Union Jack lending 
gorgeous colour to the scene, red coats, a hospitable club-house with 
spacious verandas and arm-chairs; shower-baths; tea and toast; 
whisky and soda; genial companionship. Has anyone yet sung 
these delights of the game? The comradeship in sport, the friendli- 
ness, the community of sentiment, the frankness of speech, the good- 
will, the generosity in trifles? Or of the links themselves? The 
great breeze that greets you on the hill, the whiffs of air—pungent, 
penetrating—that come through green things growing, the hot smell 
of pines at noon, the wet smell of fallen leaves in autumn, the damp 
and heavy air of the valleys at eve, the lungs full of oxygen, the 
sense of freedom on a great expanse, the exhilaration, the vastness, 
the buoyancy, the exaltation? And how beautiful the vacated links 
at dawn, when the dew gleams untrodden beneath the pendent flags 
and the long shadows lie quiet on the grass; when no caddie breaks 
in upon the silent scene, and you can stroll from hole to hole and 
drink in the beauties of a land to which you know you will be all too 
blind when the sun mounts high and you toss for the honour. 


ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION.—1. 


NTHROPOLOGY is the new science of man, which has long 
A waited to receive official recognition, and has at last been 
admitted into the programme of the British Association. In 
particular, it is the science of primeval man, his modes of thought, 
customs, rituals, social ways. As he derives them from the unseen 
universe, primeval religion becomes the central enquiry; essentially 
the subject-matter of our science is the most primitive forms of 
religion; we are taken into primeval forests and 'the sources of 
religion are tracked there. Much industry has been spent in tracing 
religion to its sources, and our debt is large. A vast mass of ethics, 
ritual, usage, myth, has been brought to light; but mistaken mean- 
ings and misleading theories are offered to us, in which the sources of 
religion and its essential elements are obscured. 

The child-mind of barbaric races is found to feel the pressure of 
two forms of existence, external to itself, soliciting reverence; and 
it gives to them the response which we call religion. These are: 
first, spirits tenanting the whole creation and appearing in all its 
forces and phases, in sea, sky, land; and, secondly, the spirits of 
dead men, images of whom appear both in sleep and in the waking 
hours. This analysis has taken shape in the theory of Animism, 
and is made to account for the origin and facts of religion. This 
barbaric theology has been long known, and now it has been erected 
into a science, the science of anthropology. 

Mr. Lang, in his valuable contribution to the science, saya that 
“he shall make it undeniable that anthropology has simplified her 
“problem by neglecting or ignoring her facts.”* I propose to help 
Mr. Lang’s argument, by showing that anthropology has mis-spelt 
and mis-read the facts she has dredged up. It is bad methed to 
ignore facts, but it is worse method to mis-read facts. I hope to 

* “Making of Religion,” p. 175. 
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make a humble contribution towards a new science of anthropology 
by other readings of the facts. Mr. Tylor, who is most reverent in 
dealing with his subject, and anxious to arrive at the science, cannot 
“ clear away the haze that covers great parts of the subject.” The haze 
is largely there (because we have not got at the primitive mind in the 
light of evolutionary science. Mis-reading on mis-reading has 
obscured the facts. We buy science dear, and contributions are 
needed from various sources. There is no finality for science. 


MISREADING THE SPIRITS or Nature. 


The picture of spirits haunting nature, which exists in the barbaric 
mind, is no other than the sight of the unseen universe which 
invests nature, a truth which has been emphasized for us by recent 
science. We know that there is a nature behind nature, out of which 
light and heat and atom and cell issue, and which rightly awakes a 
sacred awe in the primitive mind, because there we have also our 
interests and our relations. We may call it the unseen universe, 
because sense does not cognise it; or we may call it the super- 
natural, because it is on a grade above ordinary nature and supervises 
it There is nothing new in this truth, though it looks like the 
latest science. Human intuition of the earliest days has been before- 
hand with this Vision, and in its various costumes has become an 
environing stimulus of religion. Paul said, long ago, that the 
invisible things of God, from the ereation of the world, have been 
clearly seen by the things which are made, even the Eternal Power 
and Godhead. ; 

The following is the way in which this primitive sensibility to 
the unseen is presented to us by anthropology. Mr. Spencer, speak- 
ing of the religion of the Fijians, quotes Mr. McLennan, who tells 
us of their belief that “vegetables and stones, nay, even tools and 
“weapons, pots and canvas, have souls that are immortal, and, like 
“the souls of men, pass on at last to M’babn, the abode of departed 
“spirits.” Max Miller has made it a matter of common knowledge 
to us that the languages of races at the bottom of the scale are 
masterpieces of abstract thought. Now is it certain that Mr. 
McLennan has rendered accurately, or even adequately, the Fijian 
thought by the English word “souls.” Make it ideas, and you 
have a truth worth thinking on, that vegetables and tools take form 
from ideas and that ideas come from the invisible fountain of the All 
and return to their original in God. This type of thought reaches a 
height which civilised men find it difficult to attain, by reason of its 
ethereal delicacy. It is Plato at his best, with his eternal ideas. 
If we look for it we shall find this idealism in the primitive mind; 
they are idealists, these children of the wild and the prime. 

We have been made familiar by science with the idea of fetish, 
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and this in a way so vulgar that the word now stands for every kind 
of craze and fad. It is a superstition, affirmed of some African 
races with a poor store of mind. Now the so-called fetish is a spirit 
creeping into a shell, or hiding in a dewdrop, tossing the air into 
a hurricane, sending an avalanche down; sitting under the mountain 
and blowing the furnace into a volcano, showing himself in a rain- 
bow. When we look with the eye of a poet, or with human sym- 
pathy, into this type of thought, we shall find that the savage thinks 
the creation is alive and in motion with forces working everywhere, 
~ which issue out of the unseen. He properly regards it as sacred; 
‘and we ourselves have lately been thinking this way under the 
influence of Wordsworth, much to our advantage. There is science 
in it; both science and philosophy lie latent in poetry, which is the 
handmaid of religion. By disentangling these modes of thought we 
shall arrive at the savage mind and the primitive structure of 
society, of which we are in search. 

I am told by the physics of to-day that the table on which I am 
writing is in motion, and that as the particles are very closely packed 
and have not much room to move about, the table is solid. The ink 
by which I draw my letters is in motion, and as the molecules have 
more space allowed them to move in, the ink is fluid. The air I 
am breathing all the time is in motion, though there is not a breath 
in the room, but as the molecules have wide space between them in 
which to play their rhythmic dance, the air is gaseous. We are 
often told that there is a metaphysic in the savage mind, and Mr. 
Spencer tells us that it is a metaphysic obscured by multitudinous 
errors, though it will be seen, as we go on, that it has really been 
obscured by our multitudinous mis-readings of it. It will not be a 
surprise if some day we discover that the savage mind had an intui- 
tive perception of the invisible motion which our latest science has 
affirmed as the condition on which the visible universe exists, and 
the stopping of which will be universal death. All is motion 
in the universe, and it is the All which the savage mind has seen in 
the thousand details which compose it. In truth, he sees moving 
forces; and we call them spirits in his name. What we call mole. 
cular force, molar energy, chemical affinity, the barbaric mind calls 
by a variety of words which we carelessly throw into the word 
“spirits.” Wordsworth had perceived the viewless ether vibrations 
long before science had admitted them into her system, and this by 
the poetic faculty, which is the most active faculty in the uncivilised 
man and the most visional in the civilised. 

Wordsworth is the poet of our time whose sensitiveness to nature 
has recalled an almost forgotten world to us, and yet all that Words- 
worth has done is to awaken in us those primary affections which 
are the very life of the most backward races. He looks on a flower, 
and says it is his faith that every flower enjoys the air it breathes, 
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like ourselves; he marks the ripples on a lake, and feels that St. 
Mary’s Loch is visibly delighted through all her depths, as he 
looks at the rhythmic waves. He goes a-nutting, and is startled 
by the presence of a spirit in the hazel copse. He says that thoughts 
are not busier in the mind of man than in the mute agents of nature, 
in the clouds, in the light of golden suns, the motions of the moon- 
light.* He feels that there is an active principle, removed from 
sense, in star and flower, in every pebble that frets the brook, in 
the stationary rock and the moving water.t In order to take a just 
impression of the evolutionary process which links ripe to rude types, 
T shall quote the ruling Wordsworthian thought, which, though often 
cited, is always fresh. He feels “a Presence,” something “ deeply 
“interfused ” in nature: 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue aky and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Here are the spirits of nature; and surely they are now quite 
respectable, and you cannot dismiss them into the slummery of 
fetishes. Call them a presence, interfusion, indwelling, a motion 
and impulse in nature, and you have the same sacred sensitiveness 
which in many rude forme moves in the primitive mind. It is one of 
the tributary sources of religion. The fauns, the centaurs, the 
tritons, the mermaids, in which painters delight to this day, and by 
which, they tell us, they picture the forces of nature, we call gods 
and goddesses, and foist them as real beings on the primitive mind. 
We forget that spirits are conceits of the imagination, picturing the 
unseonness around us, ruled by the Holy Spirit. Are we suffering 
just now from feebleness of the poetic faculty? We are thinking 
too much of what we have and are to have; and property and poetry 
have no blood kinship. 

We look at the moorhen teaching the chick to swim, and we pass 
into a reverie on the care and tenderness by which one creature sets 
another in its place in the creation; and we see their sources in & 
vaster care and tenderness of which we are the object in the unseen 
universe. We hear the eerie screams of the curlew on the Highland 
moor in spring, where it goes from the seaside in the breeding season, 
and we feel that the bleak moorland is not a home for the creature, 
though it is love-time; and we ourselves touch the sense of sadness 
and solitude in love and awake to a sense of something better 
awaiting us than what is in time. You hear the lark in spring 
pressing the sharps and flats of the air into song, thrilling with 
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quavers of joy; and you feel that in nerve tissue is incarnate the joy 
of other worlds. You hear the grating of the backward waves on the 
shore, retreating over a bed of shingle, and they stir in you a sense of 
the harshness inherent in the creation. The odour of the hayrick on 
the mown fields brings to you the memory of blithe summer days and 
blithesome society, which can never be again; and you know that 
there is a memory immanent in the creation itself which wakes your 
memory. All this is society with the Unscen; it is the thought of 
God speaking into our thought; the feeling of God striking on our 
feeling; the Unseen moving into us. It is a sacredness leading up 
to the Majesty of sacredness; but it is a total abuse of language to, 
call this society the worship of birds, plants, rocks, hayricks. Words- 
worth was much in this society with Nature, and he says: “in 
“solitude such intercourse was mine”; and again: “therefore am I 
“a worshipper of Nature.” But you would not affirm that he was a 
worshipper of the cuckoo god, or the mountain totem, or the rainbow 
fetish. 

The new reading of these barbaric modes of thought regards the 
forces, aspects, objects of nature as a sacred sphere in which the 
Unseen Maker, Cause, Father over all, is perceived. We drop the 
word “ spirits,” associated as it is with the unreal. In one aspect nature 
to the primitive mind seems a gallery of sacred art, and in another 
a magazine of forces. The primitive man was an unevolved Words- 
worth, and in his own untutored way he had come to feel the unseen 
and the supernatural in the furniture of Nature, to converse with it, 
and find God. Nature was to him a storehouse of divine thought, and 
an incarnation of divine feeling. Hoe meets God in the temple whose 
roof of blue and floor of green aro everywhere. Now awe and now 
love, and all tones and semitones of feeling between, are stirred; and 
he worships. It is a failure not to discern the likeness of first and 
last, how rude soever the first links be in the evolutionary succession. 
Evolution has not yet worked far enough down in our current 
science. 


MisREADING ABOUT GuHostTs. 


Our science has with insight hit upon another universal sensitive- 
ness, as a concurring source of religion, in the ghostlands seen by the 
savage in visions of the day and their trenchant reflections in dreams 
of the night. But the spirits of the dead are in our science the gas 
of dead bodies; and it will be by and by a psychological wonder of no 
ordinary interest that a acience was attempted out of such impossiblo 
materials. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Huxley, and perhaps Mr. Tylor, 
are sponsors for this theory. Perspiouous men, percipient of great 
laws, pioneers of a new age, with a genius for facts, to whom we look 
with the reverence of pupils,—they have somehow gone very far 
afield in their historical theory of religion. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his usual terse, lucid manner, has summed 
up the various visions of ghostland in the savage mind, considered as 
the sources of religion. “Ghost ’propitiation,” he says, “is the origin 
“of all religion.” Mr. Spencer discovers, of course, that this is not 
science; and he saves the propitiation of gas by a metaphysical 
magic, just as the Catholic mind saves the unreality of the Mass by 
the metaphysical theory which changes the core of the bread and wine 
while the case remains the same. Mr. Spencer says that the gas of 
dead bodies, striking on the barbaric eye, generates “a germ of truth 
“obscured by multitudinous errors.” Imagine a botanist saying 
that the germ from which a young plant springs is wrapt in a seed 
of rotting albumen, throughout the vegetable kingdom. 

It is not without a sense of humour that one sees a philosopher so 
cogent and compact in thought deliver himself over to the Philistines. 
The Puritan—and this name must supplant the negative word 
“ Protestant”—says to the Roman Catholic that he has a germ of 
truth in his system, obscured by multitudinous errors, and the Roman 
Catholic pays the compliment back with compound interest; they 
both éay to the Mahomedan that he has a germ of truth smothered 
by multitudinous errors; the Mahomedan repeats to the Brahman 
the same benediction, and the Brahman sends it on to the Buddhist, 
who passes it on to the Australian and the Red Indian. So the 
whole earth round is sown with germs of truth buried under thick 
beds of clay and sand. The only spot and time in which the germ 
has had a chance is in the second half of the wonderful nineteenth 
century, when it has blossomed as the Unknowable in one place and 
as a thing so knowable as the Infinite and Eternal Energy in another 
place of the same philosophy. The standard of a wholesome religion, 
given to us in this philosophy, which has taught us much, and which 
we admire much, is Authority. The Roman Catholic to this day lays 
claim to an exclusive authority. The Puritan once did the same, 
but he has unlearnt this tradition, and it is being given back to Him 
by a modern philosophy which claims to be emancipated. Biology 
has taught us in our day to classify life, not to count it false. Human 
life goes into orders and species, and like all life is classifiable. 
There is no such thing procurable as a false human life, which is 
simply doomed. If the ancestors of the present owl, deer, ox, had 
acquired false instincts, they would have dashed against rocks, leaped 
into chasms, eaten poison for food, and been killed out. The human 
mind could not have carried a leprosy of phantasms for ten thousand 
years and constructed diseased societies, and the race, nevertheless, 
survived to this day. . 

Professor Huxley does not trust himself on this slippery ground. 
He bluntly tells us, with his want of sympathy with religious thought 
and without concealing his contempt for the ghost phantasm, “If 
“one wanted to get anything out of him (the deified ghost) therefore, 
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“ the first step was to put him into good humour by gifts; if one 
“desired to escape his wrath, which might be excited by the most 
“trifling neglect or unintentional disrespect, the great thing was to 
“ pacify him by costly gifts.” We shall see as we go on how gross 
is the reading of sacrifice to which leaders of science had committed 
themselves. Meanwhile it may be worth saying that the good 
Professor, saddened by the sorrow of the world, should have thrown 
up Nature as an abortion, and squarely accused her of the crime of 
having gone beyond the gorilla in her evolutionary career, and pro- 
duced a creature which offered sacrifice to the ammonia of dead 
bodies and pacified nitrogen by gifts, which conversed with non- 
sense in the most serious moments of life. ‘Professor Tylor, with the 
reverence due to his subject, says: “All this belongs to ancestor- 
“worship, or religion of the divine Dead, which from remote 
“antiquity has been, as it is even now, the main faith of the larger 
“half of mankind.” It is difficult to make out whether Mr. Tylor 
holds to the reality of the spirits of the dead. The phrases “ ancestor 
“ worship ” and “the divine dead” are ambiguous, and unless care- 
fully defined may imply either reality or unreality. Ancestor worship 
may imply a real society with the dead, or simply reverence for their 
memory. The divine dead may mean the dead deified, or only the 
showing of the unseen in which to worship God. 

Large allowance must be made for imperfect reports, for the bias 
of travellers and missionaries, and the difficulty of rendering 
adequately into Western thought the words and phrases of a hundred 
unwritten tongues and dialects. More especially we must allow for 
our very partial sympathy with rites, customs and symbolism from 
which we are so far removed, and for our ignorance of the mysteries 
into which savage tribes initiate the young and which contain the 
inner heart of their religion and are kept strictly secret. After 
making every abatement we have a body of material from which to 
learn where the primitive man is, when he speaks of ghosts seen by 
day and night, when he visits the dead at the grave, or the ghost 
visits him at night. Early mind is steeped in poetry, and it can be 
best read by the poetic mind of our day. We accept the aid of 
evolutionary science, connect the rude with the riper forms of thought 
and evolve the uncivilized man into the civilized. 

When death casts its shadow on our love or our reason or our 
memory, when we are in collision with death, then the lamp is lighted 
which shows us the unseen around us. Shelley saw by this lamp his 
Adonais made one with Nature, and heard his voice in all her music: 


He is a presence to be felt and known, 
In darkness and in light.* 


Tennyson, in this contention, saw that the face of death is towards 
* « Adonais.” 
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the sun of life, and read his other name as “Onward.” In the 
ghostly society of Arthur Hallam, he received the message to open 
wide the gates of the unseen, to sustain his century in the weariness 
and decay of a material civilisation. A popular novelist touches 
his drama with the pathos of this feud of love with death. One 
of his heroes says: “If you should ever come to love as I have 
“loved, materialism is intolerable, is hell itself,” that “to believe in 
“the word ‘never’ were madness.”* It was in the passion of the 
parting hour, in that supreme moment, that our Lord gave the 
affirmation to the Unseen, which has turned the twilight which 
hung over the future into noontide, and in which Immortality dis- 
covered its destined evolution. “In my Father’s country are many 
“homes; if it were not so, I would have told you; I.go to prepare 
“ a place for you, and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
^ again and receive you unto Myself, that where I am there ye may 
“be also. . . . Whither I go ye know and the way ye know.” 

With growing years, a crypt of memory opens in us, and we pass 
into an unseen society with the dead whom we have known or loved, , 
where we tread alone, the secrets of which each man keeps to himself. 
Every man is brought here sometime, however brief his stay—very 
brief when he has not made his peace with the Unseen. In these 
cryptic moments we find that we do not belong to the outward side of 
things, that we have come through the centuries mixed in the seeds 
of nature and then have flashed into a short space of time, bringing 
with us a sense of somewhere and something where the spirits of the 
dead are. It is this sense, that we do not belong here, which makes 
the west dear to us when a rapture of colour, shivered out of light 
by dust and mist, tells us that in the sadness of our setting we shall 
meet with a surprise of regenerated memories. ‘Times these, when 
we walk with God in hope and trembling and mystery, expecting 
that the friendships of summers long ago will be renewed, fearing 
much from the sin and evil of our days. The poor primitive soul, 
living in the open air of the day and the open sky of the night, 
beside the graves of his ancestors, must often have had a medley of 
memories invading his brain, of which he would make many rude 
and some beautiful pictures. We take him literally, and make a 
fool of him. 

The Eskimo kills a dog and places its head on the grave of a child; 
a camel is buried with a Bedouin; large sums of money are buried 
with great chiefs. These are picturesque of the assurance of the life 
beyond. This confidence had become an intoxicant and a disease, 
when, as in India, it was required by custom that a widow should 
burn herself on the pyre on which her husband was laid, or when, as 
in Africa, the king’s wives wished to be buried with him in the same 
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grave, or when, as in Polynesia, a grandfather was killed to accom- 
pany a child and slaves to accompany a chief. Place in the unseen is 
clear before the primitive man; it gets somewhat obscured on the 
next plane of culture. It revives with a pure brilliance in 
Christianity, with the disease wholly healed. 

The Figaro of Paris concluded a picturesque report of the funeral 
of our beloved Queen with these words: “Nous venions d’assister à 
“Yapothéose plutôt qu’aux obsèques de la reine Victoria, au Jubilee 
“noir.” ‘We have just witnessed the deification, rather than the 
“ obsequies, of Queen Victoria, a jubilee over again, this time in 
“crape.” On the principles of current anthropology, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Mr. Watts Dunton and M. Paul Villars would all be worshippers 
of ghosts, not believers in immortality. 

One of the pathetic festivals of Catholic countries is that of All 
Souls’ Day, when the whole population of town and country turns 
out and visits the grave and the tomb, and the cemeteries are green 
with wreaths and gay with flowers, and bright with lamps. On the 
principles of anthropology, this service would be a propitiation of 
hungry, troubling ghosts. Catholic people go to renew their fellow- 
ship with the dead, to meet the God of thoir fathers, in these sacred 
enclosures which the German calls Friedhof, the court of peace. We 
of the Puritan school are not permitted to make such an outward 
exhibition of our relations to the unseen; but we have our times 
when we sing the hymn of Bishop Walsham How, with the quiver of 
memory : 


For all the saints who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confest, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be for ever blest. 


This lyric serves our present purpose to accentuate the evolution 
of religion. It presents Christ as the one departed Spirit passed into 
the Godhead with Whom the lyrist is in communication, and His 
society is excited by the memory of the dead. The Ancestor, who 
occupies a large place in primitive religion, and who is pushed 
unduly forward in the researches of anthropology, is some memorable 
human spirit who stirs the sense of the invisible universe, and who 
becomes the medium in which an approach is made to the most 
High Spirit over all. We see this impulse very powerful on the 
plane of evolution which China and J apan have reached; on the 
Christian plane, the galaxy of the dead, the cloud of witnesses, brings 
us into relations with Christ, and His passing becomes the earnest 
of our passing and His Godhead the pledge of the earnest. This is 
the line which the Procession of nature has taken. 

The true reading of the documents is this, that the discarnation 
of personality in death is the re-incarnation for another and ampler 
being. The intuition that the human person outlasts his mortal 
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bounds, and that he must acquire fitness for the enduring existence, 
lies at the base of those methods of thought and pictures of rite and 
myth which have been detailed to us as the stir of ghosts in the 
barbaric world. The child man swiftly discovered in the ministry of 
death his place in the local here and the imperial far away. This 
way lies the significance of Death in the origin of religion. This way 
lies the true reading of barbaric thought and worship and usage. 
All else are similitude and scenery. Anthropology has not found 
this reading, and so has no chapter on the ministration of death or 
the sense of immortality—accentuated in these days, without accent 
in the old world. One reason of the miscarriage is that our science 
has embarrassed itself by undue familiarity with the night side of 
primitive religion. 

These two perceptions of the spiritual universe in the medium of 
nature and death have framed the doctrine of Animism, which science 
certifies to us as the source of religion. We accept the principle, 
conditioned by the meaning we have given to spirits in nature and 
ghosts of the dead. If the spirits of nature are symbols of the 
unseen in the forces, aspects and facts of nature, incorpovating the 
Thought of the spiritual universe; if ghosts are spirits of the dead, 
once incarnate with the affections of the spiritual universe, dis- 
carnate in death, re-incarnate on the other side; if worship is the 
response of the human mind to information received from an actual 
world, if religion is the adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations—if this is so, animism has touched the sources and is 
speaking to verities. Science has provisional hypotheses of great 
value, but here it is a case of yes or no, of the real or the unreal. We 
cannot accept the animism which affirms that our primitive ancestors, 
in their correspondence with the unseen universe, were a prey to 
fantasy, or that they adored an effigy of the unknowable, not knowing 
what they were doing, or that the religions of the world are only 
the abstract proposition, the platitude of our finite nature, that there 
is an unknown side to the known. 

We accept the animism, the doctrine of the spiritual world, which 
affirms that our primitive ancestors had as clear a sight of the unseen 
universe as their visual faculty allowed them, that they knew as 
much of the Being of their worship as was given to them to know. 
The mystery of the unmanifested God is wedded to the mystery of 
the God manifested in the creation and in the order of things 
appointed for man, and, in these later times, to the mystery of God 
manifested in Jesus Christ. We are moving on the borderland of 
sense and soul, and we know so much of both worlds that we long to 
know more, which is, on the one hand, the impulse of science, and on 
the other, the impulse of religion. Religion is the feeling after the 
God we know. High moments of being those when the desire to 
know more becomes a passion!’ When from the sure side of the 
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known we look passionately into the adjacent unknown, we touch 
a height higher than the highest we have reached, and we see and 
know more. In an antiquity hoary with many centuries, Jacob 
awoke to find himself on the frontier, and he wrestled in an agony 
of desire, and said: “Tell me, I beseech Thee, Thy name,” and he 
heard a little more. Moses once passed into such a passion on the 
frontier of the known and the unknown, and prayed: “I beseech 
“Thee show me Thy glory,” and he saw a little more. Here, 
knowing in part and seeing in part, Paul received the mystic revela- 
tion of the Love we feel so much and should like to feel more: . 
“ Now abideth faith, hope, love, but the greatest of these is Love.” 
Herein is the true doctrine of the unknowable, which has appeared 
on the horizon of our century and affected us all. 


An OVERLOOKED J'acror or RELIGION. 


The sanetities in nature and the sanctities in man, in life, and in 
death, are two of the root factors in the evolution of religion. We 
introduce these phrases to relieve our science of the unrealities sug- 
gested by spirits and ghosts, since fiction has no place in science. 
To call them gods and deities is to use antiquated words which, mis- 
lead the modern mind. Sociology requires a fresh nomenclature. 

We find these two factors among existing barbaric races, but they 
do not lead us far enough to the sources of religion. They and we 
have ancestors in the Stone Age, the interglacial age of geologists, 
and this is going to the farthest verge of the human past. Whether 
we be free or stinted with our grants of time for the gravels of the 
River Drift Age, we may modestly claim something over ten thou- 
sand years for this era before the historic period. These ancestors 
of ours have left us monuments of spiritual perception, cut in no 
doubtful alphabet, which we cannot misread. Tools of stone and 
bone—stone hatchets, flint arrowheads, bone needles—were their only 
property. But in this extreme rudeness, there appears a sense of 
the beautiful, from which was developed a Michael Angelo and a 
Millais. They engraved on tusks of mammoth and antlers of deer 
the animal forms round them; and one engraving has been preserved 
which tells us that the artist is already here. A landscape of a pool 
of water, bordered by rush and grass, and a deer drinking, has been 
drawn with no wavering hand. No one can look at this primeval 
art without hearing a hymn of praise already begun to be chanted 
to the Maker and Giver. These men felt grateful for their being 
and joyful in the world in which they were placed. The beautiful 
has its elemental passion in love; love and gratitude had been felt 
and thanks offered. Huxley sickened into pessimism at the sight 
of these men; they were optimists chanting their joy to one another, 
though they had neither shoe nor kettle nor bedstead. Heaven only 
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knows how they managed to make out, on the margin of subsistence, 
on worse than famine rations, loving their life all the time and send- 
ing it down to us unimpaired. The sense of the beautiful, pleasure 
in God, gratitude for life, are other root factors in the evolution of 
religion. Anthropology, which makes this period of time its 
speciality, has not read this page of history. . 

One form of sacrifice among the existing barbaric tribes is ihe 
ritual of this pleasure in God and thanks for existence. This kind 
of sacrifice is accompanied by dancing, which, as Mr. Spencer has 
lately told us, is the primitive, “ natural language of great pleasure.”* 
Later on we find this same joy, in distant but distinct notes, in the 
hymns of people who have risen into the next plane of culture. The 
oldest poem in the world is the 15th chàpter of the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead; the main theme is the love of God, thus: “ Lord of 
“mercy, most loving. . . . Thy love pervades the earth.” A 
Vedio hymn runs thus: “ We did formerly, O Varuna, and do now, 
“and shall in future also, sing praises to Thee, O Mighty One.” 
An Avestic hymn, thus: “Everyone shall believe in Thee as the 
“source of light; Thee, O Mazda, most beneficent Spirit”; a 
Chinese hymn, thus: “Thou hast vouchsafed, O God, to hear us, for 
“Thou regardest us as a Father.” t 

This elemental, cosmic affection passed into the clarified Hebrew 
psalms, which, to this day, are songs of that feeling after God which 
is the universal passion of religion, and is here informed profoundly 
with a sense of sin: “Make a joyful noise unto God, all ye lands; 
“make His praise glorious: Unto Thee will I sing with the harp: 
“ My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto Thee and my soul 
“which Thou hast made.” Anyone who has heard a congregation of 
a thousand people in the Highlands of Scotland sing the 65th Psalm 
to one of those bass monotones peculiar to Celtic music, with the 
precentor making a solo of the first line of each stanza, remembers 
long the thrill which passes electric through the mass, and feels that 
he has heard the voice of a primal passion of the soul, 


Praise waits for Thee in Zion, Lord, 
To Thee vows paid shall be; 

O Thou that hearer art of prayer, 
All flesh shall come to Thee. 


This elementary sentiment passed on into the hymns and anthems 
of the Christian Church. Those who in our cultured congregations 
chant the Te Deum know what chords of things far away are struck 
by it in the human heart: “ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ, 
“Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. When Thou tookest 
“upon Thee to deliver man, Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb. 


* Pro fessional Institutions,” Conrsuponany Review, July, 1805. 
+ Muller’s ‘* Psychological Religion,” p. 17-21. 
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“ When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open 
“the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers.” No one can make much 
way into the science of religion who has not read the meaning of 
this primary element, culminating in the poetry and music of the 
Christian age. The art of the Stone and Bronze Ages and the 
Te Deum are in one continuous line. 

The mis-reading of this first principle has gone the length of 
scorning it. In the palatial mind of Mr. Spencer there is not only 
no room for it, but it is cast out with a sneer. He treats it, in the 
interests of the Divine dignity and human reticence, in this way: 
“So, too, must die out the belief that a power present in innumer- 
“able worlds throughout infinite space, and who during millions ` 
“of years of the earth’s earlier existence needed no honouring by its 
“inhabitants, should be seized with a craving for praise, and, having 
“created mankind, should be angry with them, if they did not 
“perpetually tell Him how great He is.” This is poor fabling. It 
invents a fantastic conception of the Eternal and imputes the inven- 
tion to the Christian world, and turns it into a silly motive for the 
praise which expresses gratitude for this existence and pleasure in 
Him Who gave it. It is needless to say this is hitting wide of the 
mark. See how the matter stands. 

Our philosopher tells us that religious ideas “ are universal,” that 
there is a “sphere beyond sense” which is the province of the 
religious consciousness, that religion, running through the whole 
course of history, expresses an “External Tact,” that there exist 
in the “ Environment certain phenomena” which have determined 
the growth of the religious feelings, that there is a Power “ mani- 
“ fested in consciousness” which is outside of it, that the human 
relation to this Power must “ever continue.” The conclusion is 
that we are “ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
“from which all things proceed.” 

Now it would appear that the only difference between the idea of 
religion given to us by the Spencerian school and the basal idea 
of all the religions of the world is this, that the Unseen Power and 
Eternal Fact which excites worship is regarded by the one as Energy 
and by the other as Person. Energy means light, heat, electricity ; 
Person means thought, love, consciousness. 

No one can speak to light, heat, electricity, for they do not under- 
stand thought or speech; no one expresses gratitude to the walls of 
his house or love to the flowers, because they cannot respond. Mr. 
Spencer ‘believes that “the sphere beyond sense” which is the 
province of religion, is composed only of light, heat, electricity; and 
of course praise, and for the matter of that prayer, are a silliness. 
But he knows that nearly 400 millions of the Western races and 800 
millions of the Eastern races,—and all the myriads of the race for 
10,000 years,—have believed that the sphere beyond sense is that of 
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Love, that the External Fact which religion, running through the 
whole course of history, expresses is a responsive presence of Thought 
and Consciousness in the universe, that the Environment which has 
determined the religious feelings is that of a Fatherly Power in the 
unseen. Mr. Spencer has no proof for the revelation he has given of 
the Infinite to set against the revelation given to universal humanity, 
except his own authority. To flout ihe conception of the Fatherly 
Power is not science or philosophy, and it is reproducing the theo- 
logical manners of the worst days. Calvin said to Luther, “Your 
“whole school is nothing but a sty.” Wesley said to ‘Whitefield, 
“Your God is my devil.” Mr. Spencer says to the millions of the most 
advanced European peoples, you are all imbeciles and fatuous, ex- 
pressing gratitude to light, heat, electricity, which do not know you 
or care for you; praise is drivel. 

‘Mr. Spencer has given to this science some very wholesome rules 
for its guidance, but such is the precarious situation of the science 
that he cannot guide himself by his rules: “The assumption, tacit 
“or avowed, that the primitive man tends to ascribe life to things 
“which are not living, is clearly an untenable assumption.” Now 
our philosopher has actually affirmed that the advanced Western 
peoples not only ascribe life but even consciousness to light, heat, 
electricity, and with such confidence that they offer prayer and praise 
to this lifelessness. To say the least, tho spiritual aspect of the 
Infinite is as good and as likely as the physical; to say the most, it is 
a juster conception of the Unseen to take it from the highest which 
has appeared in the creation than from the lowest, and this way the 
human intuitions have taken us. We can only go by analogy. But 
the Christian development combines both analogies and modes of 
conceiving the Infinite. It is written in the Christian books, God is 
Love and God is Light, a unity of the highest spiritual and highest 
physical. It will be forcing the pace to argue the worth of the 
Christian complexity, but complexity is the symbol of progress. 

It is enough here to say that classification is the catholicity of 
science. A biologist does not resist or reject or resent eny type of 
life; all are his study and joy in a catholic sympathy. Four hundred 
millions of the Western world show a type which expresses gratitude 
and thanks for this existence, and a feeling after God by praise, and 
have set it into poetry and music. Mr. Spencer, as the biologist, 
should have put them into a Class or Order, with the honour which he 
gives to religion generally; he himself and the school which follows 
him into another Class or Order. But to quarrel with the large 
order of human life is to forget science and to take up the rôle of 
the theologian, who puts in exclusive claims for his way of it, whose 
capital is Rome. A kind of Papacy has infected a sectién of the 
scientific world which the Puritan has been slowly unlearning this 
last half century. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. DoF 


Professor Huxley missed a splendid opportunity of publishing the 
catholicity of science and a large human truce. He wrote to his 
friend Charles Kingsley: “I cannot see the shadow or tittle of 
“ evidence that the great Unknown underlying the phenomena of the 
“universe stands to us in the relation of a Father, loves us and 
“cares for us, as Christianity asserts.” In the scientific spirit, he 
should have added—* but you find this care and love, and I find it in 
“the hymns and psalms of all ages; you belong to one order of life 
“and I to another, and we both have our place.” But Huxley was a 
fighting man. We all carry an occupied mind, by reason of the 
type to which we belong, and when we become dogmatists the recep- 
tive power that is always in us for new truths gets closed, and we 
become committed to one side of things. 

Only we do not take Huxley too critically. The times were heavy 
upon him, and his moods varied with the pressure of the unrest. In ` 
one mood, he saw the Vatherly care and love and gave it tender 
expression. He compares human life to a game of chess, and adds, 
“My metaphor will remind some of you of ihe famous picture in 
“which Rotzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess with man for 
“his soul. Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, 
“strong angel, who is playing for love, as we say, and would rather 
“Jose than win, and I should accept it as an image of human life.” 

Professor Max Müller has shown us this basal affection imbedded 
in the language of all nations: “ If I were asked what I consider the 
“most important discovery which has been made during the nine- 
“teenth century with respect to the ancient history of mankind, I 
“would answer by the following short line, Sanscrit, Dyansh-pitar= 
“Greek ZETS ILATHP = Latin, Jupiter= Old Norse T Y R. Think 
“what this equation means. It implies that not only our ancestors 
‘and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero spoke the same language as 
“the people of India—this is a discovery which, however incredible it 
“seemed at first, has long ceased to cause any surprise—but it implies 
“and proves that they all had once the same faith and worshipped for 
“a time the same Supreme Deity under exactly the same name—a 
“name which meant Heaven lather.”"* The experience of fatherli- 
ness in the Unseen Power and the answer of trust, wonder, thank- 
fulness to it, are essential elements of religion, and are found in rude 
and in ripe utterance in all religions. They have received their 
higher development in Christianity, and Christianity is linked to all 
the religions by this underlying element. The force of this 
experience in Christianity comes from the medium in which the 
fatherliness is seen—Christ, incarnate, crucified and risen. 

The feeling ofter God is after all the root force of all religion, 
issuing in correspondence. In some of its tenderest and most 


* « Lesson of Jupiter,” Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1885. 
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passionate moments it moves into gratitude towards God, pleasure in 
existence, joy in nature and in man, and into an agony for these 
affections when lost and stained. This is Praise, with or without 
words. In glimmer we find it in the Stone Age, in gleams in tha 
barbaric stage, in morning light of hymns and psalms in the plane 
above. In the glow of noon it shines in the anthems of the New 
Testament and the hymns of the Western world. Art, music, archi- 
tecture have heen born of them. This is evolutionary history, one 
age rolling into another, every succeeding type showing an advancing 
clearness. 


Misreapine toe Great RITUAL. 


When we translate spirits of nature into unseen forces and the 
beauty in sea, sky, and land into affections immanent in it, when 
we translate ghosts by personality re-incarnate in death, when we 
see the earliest man profoundly moved by the beautiful investing 
him, we are in the presence of the crucial problem of religion. The 
high duty is pressed upon us to respond aright to the beauty, the 
love, the awe of the Unseen which besets this existence of ours. The 
human problem is to keep right and reconciled to the Unseen Power 
and Love. The barbaric man commonly expressed both his harmony 
with God and his discord by the ritual of sacrifice. This is the 
great symbolism; loaded with thought. Various forms of it were 
in use, speaking the pleasure of fellowship with God or the regret 
that it was not there or was not sound or sweet; his wishes about it 
and his wilfulness towards it. 

Now see the misreading of the ritual which pervades the literature 
of anthropology. Mr. Spencer quotes Livingstone, who writes that “a 
“Barotsi, having a headache, said: ‘My father is scolding me 
“because I do not give him any of the food I eat’”; Livingstone 
asked him where his father was: “Among the barimo,” was the 
answer,—the barimo being the glorified dead. Our science 
draws the inference from such accounts that the feeding of ghosts is 
the origin of sacrifice, as the worship of ghosts is the origin of 
religion. The literalism of our science would be a delicious extrava- 
ganza, were it not that it has given serious misguidance in certain 
directions to modern thought. When a father resents not being 
called to a family meal at his son’s house, a bad feeling has come 
into the home circle; when a son feels this to be a just resentment, 
he has a bad conscience. When the father is dead the resentment 
and the conscience are a memory of wrong-doing. The child mind, 
steeped in similitude, wishing to undo the past and to revive the 
true family feeling, would naturally put it all into a scolding and a 
meal. A meal is the natural symbol of home, love and society. Mr. 
Watts Dunton, in Aylwin, tells us how his gipsy heroine, Sinfi, feels 
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a bad conscience: “ You know the very dead things around us— 
“these here peaks, an’ rocks, an’ lakes, an’ mountains—ay, an’ the 
“woods, an’ the sun, an’ the sky above our heads—cusses us when 
“we do anythink wrong.”* There is a music in the gipsy thought 
which would be lost if we thought Sinfi got scoldings from a fetish 
spirit. It is an artistic drawing of the subjective conscience. 
To take the scolding and the meal of the sensitive African literally 
is to miss the artist in him; and this literalism, truth to say, vitiates 
the literature of anthropology all through. We turn similitude into 
simulacrum. 

Mr. Spencer indeed gives up his case when he informs us that 
barbaric races do say that the food is not materially but ideally 
eaten. But this is mentioned casually, in an aside; our philosopher 
does not modify his literalism; and throughout, over and again, he 
argues that the food was believed to be actually eaten. He says, 
“the original altar is that which supports food for the dead.” Read, 
rather, “the original altar is that which supports a meal with the 
“dead,” and you have the primitive man in the inmost of him, and 
the manner of man he is and the manner of thing he is speaking 
about, and how he manages to become our ancestor. Herodotus 
reports a Scythian custom of taking a corpse round to the houses of 
his friends to eat with them, a custom which gives us the clue to the 
original altar of sacrifice, to that inward sense which the primitive 
mind feels of society and place in the unseen, the awe of the ethical 
fitness required, the hope of its splendour. For the rest, it is fringe 
and embroidery. The rude idealist eats with his dead friend in his 
own rough and tumble way of ritual, hearing in the scene tidings of 
mercy and hope from couriers crossing the bar and bringing tidings 
of his interests and responsibilities in the Otherwhere. We can now 
see sense in the farrago of corpses and nothings eating food. 

Again Mr. Spencer says, “ When a Kafir chief kills a bullock 
“that he may therefore get the help of a dead ancestor, we are 
“reminded that King Agamemnon offered up a fat ox of five years 
“old to the powerful son of Saturn.” If anything, this fact of a 
Kaffir and Greek chief doing the same sacrificial service should have 
made this realism to be suspected. Cromwell and Milton, Newton 
and Faraday, Wordsworth, Newman, Pasteur, Bismarck, Gladstone, 
have done the same thing in the exigencies of their days; they 
partook of the sacrament of the Supper. The Kaffir and the Greek, 
in the medium of the memory of their ancestors, realised and 
emphasized by a rite their harmony with the Unseen Will over them. 
The modern man, in the mediation of Christ, obtains the same 
emphasis on his harmony with the unseen universe. The original 
altar has been transformed into the altar of the Catholic nations and 
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the table of the Puritan nations, where the Western masses eat with 
their once dead and now living Lord, Who lives in correspondence 
with them. In the sacrificial stir of the ancient world we may hear 
the rumble of the words which Western millions hear from Sunday 
to Sunday in clear tones: “I say unto you I will not drink hence- 
“forth of the fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
“with you in My Father’s Kingdom,’—you have joined yourself to 
the unseen in the way it is going in fellowship with me, you will 
know this transfigured fellowship and unison in the ages before you. 
The Hebrew word for sacrifice means food for God, and what is the 
divine food we offer to the Supreme Divine but our society, com- 
munion, responsiveness to Him. l 

To understand, not to say to appraise, the symbolism of religion, 
we require the poetic faculty, else we are disqualified to explain 
religion. The majority of the religious world do not care for dogma, 
and are even inconvenienced by it; but they are glamoured by 
ritual; such, in truth, is the ease with Catholic peoples on the higher 
plane. Sacrifice is paint which any eye can see, the sacrament is 
colour which the fine artist eye of the Western world sees. Both 
make visible the inwardness of religion. The sacrament is the 


residuary legatee of sacrifice. 
W. W. PEYTON. 


SIFTING THE ATMOSPHERE. 


OME years ago a curious accident, which occurred at Hungerford, 
was the subject of much comment. A wild beast show was 
located in the broad main thoroughfare of the little town, 

when a horse that was being driven past was seized with a sudden 
alarm, and, bolting madly, occasioned serious mishap to the occu- 
pants of the carriage. The evidence forthcoming made it apparent 
that the animal had taken fright at some lions, of whose proximity, 
however, it can only have been cognisant by means of its faculty of 
scent. At any rate, there had clearly been something, apart from 
sight or sound, which had communicated to the horse’s instinct a 
ecnse of the presence of danger, but which had not disturbed the 
equanimity of any other passing animals through the day. 

Unquestionably, there are instances where human beings have 
exhibited a highly sensitive organisation akin to that of the animal 
just quoted. There have, for example, been many individuals who 
could always detect the presence of a cat by some unerring sense 
which was neither that of hearing or seeing. Again, there are very 
many individuals who apparently smell the east wind. Before they 
have risen in the morning, ere yet the outer air can enter their 
bedroom by other than such meagre channels as domestic ventilation 
of the usual sort allows, they know to a certainty if the wind through 
the night has gone round to the east. 

Putting this fact into other words, it would seem as if the gales 
blowing over from Siberian wastes have wafted across a thousand 
leagues a something impalpable and yet so distinct that a modicum 
thereof filtering through the chinks of door and windows can power- 
fully influence the occupant of a closed chamber while he yet remains 
quiescent, and with only his nose protruding from the bed-clothes. 

In another way the smell of the East is detected far and wide. In 
Rudyard Kipling’s words, it “runs without a change from the head 
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“of the Suez Canal to Hong Kong,” and few, probably, who have 
made that voyage will seriously question the statement. Again, it 
is said that the Arabs journeying across the desert can discern in 
the scent of the air an indication that they are approaching pine 
trees when yet they are thirty miles distant; while we are not without 
evidence that the burning of extensive pine forests will taint the 
gale across the whole breadth of the Atlantic. 

Other kindred facts, fully established and differing only in degree, 
are not far to seek. In the “ Héhrauch,” in Germany, there is a 
well-known odour in the air which can sometimes be traced for a 
distance of 150 miles from its supposed source. It is commonly 
attributed to the extensive burning of peat in North Germany, 
where the tillers of the soil will at certain seasons hoe up the rank 
growth of their fields and burn it on a large scale. A phenomenon of 
a very similar description has been observed in New England and 
Upper Canada. So, according to Livingstone, in the Barotse Valley ; 
the cause in all these cases being assigned to the extensive burning, 
often at a great distance, of grass or forest timber. 

But very similar and most instructive facts are also to be found at 
home. Sir W. B. Richmond states that in the middle of summer 
weather he has smelt the “peculiar stuffy odour of London smoke and 
“ dirt” from near Wantage, 64 miles from London, and the writer, 
who has lived for a quarter of a century within ten miles of the same 
spot, can assert that this is by no means an uncommon experience. 

Nearly everyone probably can detect by scent the neighbourhood 
of the sea when a sea-breeze is blowing. The wrack and seaweed 
drying on the beach, the spray that vanishes into the air with every 
breaking wave, load the breeze with the positive constituents of the 
ocean. Iodine and ozone and all sea salts are there. In all this our 
appropriate faculty of perception must be brought into contact with 
matter not only impalpable but infinitesimal in amount, and it is no 
new discovery that traces of matter as attenuated as those we are 
noticing are potent factors in the air, and may modify its nature in 
an extraordinary degree. 

As far back as 1744 we find Bishop Berkeley writing of the air as 
“en active mass of numberless different principles, the general 
“sources of corruption and generation; on the one hand dividing, 
“ abrading and carrying off the particles of bodies, 2.e., corrupting or 
“dissolving them; on the other, producing new ones into being, 
“ destroying and bestowing forms without intermission. The whole 
“ atmosphere seems alive.” Later, but still a full century ago, it was 
clearly recognised that the ordinary tests of the chemist showed only 
an insignificant difference between -the more obvious constituents of 
the purest air and those of the air of crowded towns. 

A variety of researches since undertaken have revealed results of 
which the more important run somewhat thus: The baneful gas 
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known as carbonic acid, present in minute quantities everywhere, was 
found to be more abundant in towns, but only to an extent that was 
almost inappreciable. It pervaded the open country in slightly less 
quantity, but on the free and purest mountain side it was found to bo 
actually somewhat more abundant than on the plain. Next, coming 
to the life-giving constituent, oxygen, it was presently established 
that its proportionate difference in quantity, as measured within the 
streets of a not remarkably wholesome Continental town, and as 
measured in the open country, did not amount to one percent. These 
bygone experiments have since been verified by numberless investi- 
gations made in various towns in England; in those which are 
health resorts; in London itself; in towns in the Black Country, and 
so forth. To account for the enormous physiological difference 
resulting from inhaling air that shows such small differences in the 
chemist’s balance, a leading expert has stated the case from his own 
point of view. A little more or less oxygen, he says, might not affect 
us, but supposing its place occupied by hurtful matter we must no 
longer look on the amount as too small. Then he puts a practical 
case. If there were introduced into a gallon of water only a few 
grains of an organic impurity, we should pronounce that water 
extremely tainted. It would be considered unwholesome, even 
though a person might consume but a small portion of a gallon a day. 
But when it is remembered that of air more than a thousand gallons is 
inhaled by each of us daily, then the effect of robbing it ever so litile 
of its normal purity at once appeals to us. 

Let us pass on from invisible constituents of the air to those which 
are in evidence to the sense of sight. Many crucial, and at the same 
time most fascinating experiments have beon carried out, which show 
us a little more of what our aerial ocean holds within it. By various 
expedients air has beon sifted, and the siftings closely scrutinised. 
In some cases it has been simply washed with water, and the water 
evaporated and placed under the microscope. Again, nature’s own 
air washings, or in other words rain, has been examined in the same 
way. Snow also has had its own special tale to tell. Falling slowly 
from great heights, it necessarily picks up on its way, entangled 
within its feathery crystals, such foreign matter as may be floating 
in the air we breathe. A chemist can investigate these air siftings 
and display his analysis in a formidable array of decimals; 
but even here a readier, though mayhap scarcely rougher, test 
often presents itself which needs no expert for its use—namely, 
the test already insisted on and made merely by inhaling air through 
the organ which nature herself has provided. A mineral when 
breathed on will, by what at least is akin to smell, betray to a 
mineralogist its own nature. So undoubtedly with what is within 
our own moist atmosphere. Almost unconsciously the sense that 
waits on the more automatic effort of breathing commonly conveys 
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intelligence, as valuable and trustworthy as it is refined, of the unseen 
breath that is stirring round us. Itis scarcely necessary io point out, 
however, that certain conditions are needful to make this test of 
value. The sense must not be allowed to become blunted. The 
occupants of a close room or railway carriage quickly fail duly to 
appreciate the stuffiness of the air within, which however is forcibly 
impressed upon any one who enters from the fresh air without. 

Tt has fallen to my lot to be able to contribute a few facts which 
may find a placé here, gleaned while investigating the atmosphere by 
other paths—those that lie open to the aeronaut. Many opportuni- 
ties have presented themselves of determining the amount of matter 
in the form of palpable dust present in the air at various heights, as 
well as on the ground, and it may be of interest to record a series 
of experiments carried out at the time when the recent Sicilian dust 
clouds were claiming attention on the Continent. 

I am familiar with the use of Mr. Aitken’s dust counter, but for 
the experiments lately taken in hand `I preferred another method, 
that of aspirating a large volume (and in every case the same volume) 
of air through a measured quantity of spirit carefully freed from all 
floating particles; the pump used being such that neither tubes 
nor valves would be capable of retaining or harbouring dust. The 
experiments included a visit to the Scilly Isles, where, from what- 
ever quarter the wind blew, it could be analysed before it reached 
land. Various parts of London and the open country were also 
tested. In these experiments some remarkable results were obtained 
on the platform of the Metropolitan Railway, where the relative 
proportion of dust particles was found to be small, even when the air 
was oppressive to breathe. Indeed, no clearer sample of air was 
secured in the whole series than at Aldersgate-street Station, at 
10 a.m., on the 2nd of May last, at that end of the platform which 
is open to the sky. This was after some days of N.E. wind, without 
rain. The dust collected the evening before in a balloon, sailing 
in hazy air, 2,000 feet above Kingston-on-Thames, was incomparably 
greater. In fact, this was one of the most densely-laden samples 
taken, only surpassed, so far as London is concerned, by that secured 
from the top of a ’bus in the pure air of Highbury, when, however, 
the breeze was palpably laden with dust from off the broad thorough- 
fare. The samples taken from Tower Bridge, with a gentle west 
wind following the stream, were very dust free, as also were those 
which blew stiffly against the granite rocks of Scilly from out of the 
open Atlantic. On the other hand the dustiest sample of all the series 
was also gathered on the rock front of St. Mar'y’s, Scilly, when a fresh 
breeze was blowing off St. Agnes, an island only a mile across and 
more than a mile distant, but at the time entirely carpeted with 
flowering bulbs, whose pollen loaded and positively stained the spirit 
in the test bottle. I would remark that a peculiar characteristic of 
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the lofty dust canopy over Kingston consisted in the large size of 
many of the floating particles, some resembling small fragments of 
straw or cheff, which were fluttering aloft just as thistle down will 
be seen by the balloonist hovering in lofty strata of air in late 
summer. 

Mr. Aitken, using his own well-known dust counter, has recorded 
some striking differences in air tested at low levels, and again in the 
region of clouds. On the top of the Rigi, during a period of broken 
May weather, he notioed that when surrounded by cloud the number 
of dust particles varied greatly at short intervals of time. Near the 
lower limits of the cloud the difference between the amount of dust in 
the clear air underneath and in the cloud itself was quite marked, 
there being about twice as many particles in the cloud aa in clear air, 
at a time when the clouds were clearing, and therefore a good deal of 
mixing of cloudy and clear air was going on. A greater difference 
was noticed on other occasions. The observations referred to were 
all made in cumulus clouds. During observations conducted one 
morning it seemed that the upper air had about 500 particles per 
CC., while the lower air, which was rising and forming the clouds, 
may have had somewhere about ten times that number. Mr. Aitken 
clearly indicates that floating particles are readily and in quantity 
conveyed by vertical currents of the atmosphere. His experiments 
suggested a further most interesting line of research, namely, to 
discover by actual aerial exploration any additional facts that could 
be gathered relating not only to vertical but also to the horizontal 
currents that course at different heights overhead. 

Before starting on such voyages of discovery, however, certain 
simple experimental facts claim to be remembered. Let us look at 
just afew. Take a drop of milk or ink, or of any coloured fluid, and 
let it gently touch the surface of clear water. What follows? The 
drop refuses to enter the water as a whole, but breaks up inte mere 
threads which start away on wandering courses, though the water be 
kept never so still, twisting aimlessly about, and tying themselves 
into knots, but otherwise little affecting the chief mass of water until 
this is agitated, or until considerable time has elapsed. Again, 
photograph lightning in miniature as produced by an electrical 
machine. Which way go the flashes? Certainly not in a direct 
line, but in wandering trails that ramify mysteriously through the air, 
as though the ways they search out were essentially ways which could 
not be predicted. Once more, blow out an unsnuffed candle in a room in 
which there is some little draught. What happens with the smoke? 
Here we get streams of gas wandering through the air in a manner 
very closely allied to that of the course of the ink drop through water. 
It is at this point that certain aerial exploits of my own that have not 
been without results will find a place. A few months ago, on a day 
of lightest summer breezes, and when no clouds gave indication of 
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disturbance overhead, I started on a voyage of discovery, my purpose 
being to sound the ocean of air up to a height of a mile or more and 
trace, if I might, some of the less apparent channels by which the 
more subtle air currents move through the free heaven. Fortune had 
determined on giving me a rare and valuable opportunity. Not only 
was the day calm, as already stated, but the weather had been settled 
and practically unvarying for many hours, and, above all, our course 
was destined to lie over that patch of country which is probably the 
most uniform, as it is certainly the most open, within a hundred 
miles of the place of departure. To be precise, our route was to lie 
across the heart of Salisbury Plain. 

The equipment needed was exceedingly simple and readily come 
by. Merely a gross of addressed postcards attached to floating para- 
chutes and bearing instructions to finders that they should have 
details of the spots where they alighted written on them, and be 
dropped in the nearest letter-boxes. Then waiting till after the sun 
had reached the meridian, and until the dead quiet of the summer 
afternoon had been established, we leisurely sailed away. And soon 
an unusual state of things declared itself. For up to half a mile in 
the sky the air remained as calm and unruffled as it was below, and 
for a period extending considerably over an hour the balloon, even at 
that comparatively low altitude, never got out of sight of the starting 
ground. But though the main body of this lower aerial ocean was 
scarcely in motion there were little streams or rivulets that were 
traversing it in devious courses. This the slowly falling parachutes 
declared in a manner not to be questioned. Commonly they would 
keep attendance on the balloon for a little while, sometimes remain- 
ing on a level, sometimes dropping away beneath, sometimes, again, 
apparently soaring aloft as though they had transformed themselves 
into kites, the real fact in this last case being that the balloon itself 
had lost gas and had descended below them. But almost always in a 
few minutes after first keeping the balloon company, these little 
bodies would get into the drift of some such minor air streams as 
I have desoribed, and at once break away at such a wide angle from 
the balloon’s course as to suggest that we had arrived at aerial cross 
roads, and that our companions had taken one of the side turnings. 

Then a fresh experiment was iried, and casting away a quantity 
of sand, we climbed higher into the sky. Immediately on this we 
ourselves found new wings, tacking off in quite a fresh direction, 
and vastly increasing our speed. In other words, we were now in a 
swift general upper current, and so remained as long as we kept the 
higher level. One result of this may be anticipated. The para- 
chutes no longer struck off from us at a tangent, being influenced 
wholly by a dominant wind which carried all before it. None the 
less, however, these parachutes, tending downwards, presently reached 
the lower sluggish drift, and then once again toak to their erratic 
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independent courses. Here, at least, was evidence of a clear and 
definite character which rendered it possible to form a conception 
of the way in which one current of air will course through another 
or else merge and mingle with it, and again, how on a day which in 
our meteorological reports had to be entered “ calm,” there was a wide 
over-mastering air stream holding sway at less than a mile above 
the earth. i 

Thus we may fairly take it for granted that always and everywhere 
overhead, probably even high above us, and where the atmosphere 
grows thin, there is serial flotsam and jetsam of many kinds being con- 
stantly carried and sometimes very far afield. Dust storms, when they 
can be traced, always give proof of this. It is no uncommon experience 
at sea to find fogs become thick with microscopic matter which has 
come from a distant strand, and ships’ sails will grow red on our side 
of the Atlantic with an impalpable dust that has sailed on upper 
currents from far Brazil. No one doubis, too, that actual matter in 
fine division may hail from regions practically infinitely remote, 
and the dust mote which intrudes itself into our eyes may perchance 
quite possibly be a grain of cosmic matter which has come from the 
limits of outer space. 

Could we, then, actually see the grosser constituents of the air, they 
would doubtless appear as forming veritable dust-clouds as varied, 
possibly, in extent and character as the visible clouds of heaven— 
riding, too, as these do, sometimes far aloft on swift upper currents, 
sometimes circulating nearer earth, and often brooding in dense 
patches over certain localities. Further, the very mode in which 
the particles mount aloft must almost resemble the subtle insensible 
rise of vapour off the earth’s surface. We see the initial stage of 
their ascent in every dust-eddy on the ground. In lands where 
atmospheric commotions are vaster than in our own, the whirling up 
of dust is on a proportionate scale; we must, however, picture the 
manner of rising currents in our own isles as different at least in 
degree. 

I have never known what may be properly regarded as rising air 
currents in any hour of the day or night, or in any month of the year, 
to manifestly affect a balloon; yet a free balloon is an example of 
a most delicate balance. It is true that a balloon may be sucked 
down the Jee side of a hill, but this is not a case of a vertical current 
properly so called. On the other hand, light floating particles—as 
down or winged seeds—will fit upwards on slender air streams that 
are capable of toying with their slight mass. Thus the dust-cloud 
would seem to gather insensibly, and, we may imagine, after the 
manner in which, as we have seen, ink-drops ramify through water 
until ultimately they pervade the whole. It is in the selfsame 
manner that multitudes of smoke wreaths may presently merge in 
a uniform univeqsal London fog. 
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And thus we may, in imagination, be led to picture what takes 
place also with the air’s subtler constituents which elude the sight. 
After all, we must remember that smoke is but the smallest output 
of every active chimney. Its invisible gases go to form the greater 
and more harmful, though unseen, fog, which, failing to escape, 
becomes the most serious burden of the air—the acid and erosive 
principles which, penetrating everywhere, inflame our eyes and lungs 
and destroy the very stonework of our buildings, albeit that in actual 
quantity they may be comparatively inconsiderable. 

Going one degree furtker into the infinitesimal, we may learn, as 
we have already seen, by the refined sense of smell, what becomes of 
matter in the atmosphere when it is so attenuated as fairly to baffle 
conception. We have abundant evidence of this. The acuteness of 
the sense of smell among savage tribes is proverbial; but under 
exceptional circumstances the same sense may become extraordinarily 
developed in civilised man also. There is a case cited in the Phil. 
Trans. of an English lady, who, having from an attack of small-pox 
become not only blind but also deaf and dumb, conceived a strong 
aversion to being seen by strangers. It happened that once a friend 
called, and begged her (by means of a finger alphabet) to come and 
sit with the rest of the family, assuring her that no strangers were 
present. Accordingly the afflicted lady entered the sitting-room, 
but instantly started back and retreated, subsequently declaring— 
what was indeed the case—that some stranger had just entered the 
room before her. She had detected this by the sense of smell alone. 

In many animals this sense, of course, is greatly more accentuated. 
Far more astonishing than the case of the English horse detecting 
the proximity of a lion—which, after all, was chiefly remarkable for 
the display of instinct—we have the familiar instance of the dog 
scenting its quarry at a long distance, while, on the other hand, the 
hunted animal, endowed with still greater powers, may scent its 
pursuers across an interval of miles. In this fact we are forced to 
admit the supposition that the acuteness of the sense of scent can 
sift from the air traces of matter which could not be detected by 
any chemical reaction, possibly not even by spectrum analysis. 

Perhaps there can be found no more refined optical demonstration 
of the existence of the infinitesimal in the air than in the following 
beautiful experiment, due to Mr. C. T. R. Wilson. If light from an 
arc lamp be brought to a focus by a quartz lens within a vessel 
containing moist dust-free air, a bluish fog becomes visible along 
the path of the light. This cloud remains visible and suspended 
for hours after the light is cut off. 

Joun M. Bacon. 
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R. CHAMBERLAIN’S recent policy in Malta has been largely 
discussed by the Italian Press, partly with unbridled violence, 
partly with a feeling of genuine regret, not devoid of friendli- 

ness. The accusations brought by the Italian papers against us and 
against our policy have, to some extent, found their way into some 
British organs of public opinion, mostly organs of a Liberal tendency. 
We have been accused of having wantonly created a pronounced ill- 
feeling against ourselves in a most important and most loyal part 
jf our Empire, and it has even been said that Italy had become 
embittered against us by the high-handed provocative treatment 
of her Maltese sons, who had placed themselves voluntarily under 
our protection. It has been said that, in consequence of our ill- 
treatment of the Maltese, our relations with our old ally had become 
distinctly less cordial, if not strained. Under these circumstances, 
I think it opportune to render a faithful account of the impression 
which I have recently received on the spot, and to give the result of 
my diligent enquiries into the state of Malta and its grievances. 
The chief grievance in Malta is that regarding the language 
question. The impression has been created abroad, especially in 
Italy, that we brutally force upon an unwilling and helpless Italian 
population the English language, which they do not want to have. 
This impression has been created and fortified by the constant and 
indiscriminate use of the most violent language of denunciation and 
vituperation with regard to our policy in Malta. The origin of 
the anti-British agitation in Malta and throughout Italy 
is to be found in the action of the elected members of the 
Council of Government in Malta. The following extract from a 
letter, signed by them, and dated the 1st of April, 1899, in which 
the Maltese grievances, especially those regarding the language 
question, are laid before the Governor of Malta, is characteristic and 
instructive. The language in this official statement is distinctly 
mild and unimpassioned in comparison with the viglent denuncia- 
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tions which have appeared in the Gazetta di Malta and throughout 
the Italian Press: 


. The despatch of the 15th March announces a future law 
whereby the English language will be substituted for the Italian 
language in. the Courts of Law. This procedure degrades the whole 
population, who are entitled to liberty, and want to be free, and 
highly and very deeply resent a law which is undeserved, even by 
such people as are subject to the lowest state of slavery. : 
An imposition which places us below the position of slaves. x 
Political life here . . . is too unhappy, because the majority of 
the people are compelled to keep silence. . . A corrupt and 
corruptible policy has always been at play to terrorise the people. 

. . This measure is being imposed upon us in the sole interest 
of the British Government, and to the greatest sacrifice of our national 
feelings and material welfare . . . a Jaw which will lower us to 
the utmost deplorable condition that can be conceived . . . the 
exorbitant and most unjust expenditure upon our already exhausted 
revenue, etc., ets. 


This document, which with unconscious humour has been dated 
the Ist of April, sounds the leading note in the campaign of calumny 
which has been commenced against us in the Italian Press. From 
the tone of this official and deliberate declaration it would appear 
that the Maltese, as the Gazetta di Malta puts it, are worse governed 
than any land under the dominion of ihe Turk. It would appear, 
from the document of which I have quoted a few characteristic 
passages, 

1. That the English language is brutally Te upon an unwilling 
population ; 

2. That the Maltese are impoverished aad ground down with an 
exorbitant taxation. 

Let us now look into the state of Malta, in order to see whether 
these two violently-expressed assertions, which form the basis of 
the anti-British agitation, are borne out by facts. 

The language of Malta is not Italian, as the anti-British agitators 
have tried to make out. It contains, in fact, hardly more than a 
trace of Italian. The language of Malta is Maltese, a distinctly 
Semitic language, which contains hardly any Italian elements, as 
may be seen from the following statements made by Maltese and 
Italians. That grand Italian work, the Dizionario Corograjico dell’ 
Italia, Milan, 1868-1880, says, in volume 4, page 860, in the article 
on Malta: 


Gli abitanti in generale, di razza araba mista di Italiani e di Greci, 
parlano un dialetto misto, arabo nel fundo, mai in cui si riconoscerono 
gli idiomi di quei due popoli. (The inhabitants, mostly of Arabian 
race, mixed with Italians and Greeks, speak a mixed dialect, which is 
chiefly Arabic, but in which the idioms of those two peoples may be 
recognised.) 
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Antonio im. Caruana says in his work, Sull’ origine della lingua 
Maltese, Malta, 1896, on page 5: 


_ La lingua che si parla nella Isole di Malta appartiene essa pe al 
tipo Semitico. (The language spoken in the Maltese islands belongs 
solely to the Semitic type.) 


Let us not rest satisfied with those opinions pronounced by pro- 
minent Italians and Maltese, but let us look ourselves into the alleged 
similarity of the Halian and Maltese languages, which is constantly 
being paraded by the Maltese agitators, by comparing the Lord’s 
prayer, in Italian and in Maltese, side by side: 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER. 


ITALIAN. 

9. Padro nostro, che sei ne’ cieli 
sis santificato it tuo Nuome. 

10. Il tuo Regno venga. La tua 
volontà sia fatta in terra come in 
cielo. 

11. Dacci oggi il nostro pano 
cotidiano. 

12. E rimettici i nostri debiti, 
come noi ancora gli remettiamo a’ 
nostri debiteri. 

18. E non indurci in tantazione, 
ma liberaci dal maligno: peri oche 
tuo 6 il regno, e la potenza, o la 
gloria, in sempiterno. Amen. 


MALTESE. 
9. Missierna li into fis smeniet, 
Jitkaddes ismec. 
10. Tigi saltnatec. Icun li trìd 
int, chif fis sema hecda fl’ art. 


11. Hobzna 
illum. 

12. U ahfrilna dunbietna, chif 
ahna nahfru lil min hata ghalina. 


18. U la iddahhalna na fit tigrib, 
izda ehlisna mid deni: ghaliex 
tighec tuà is saltna, u il kauna, u ul 
gloria, ghala deijem. Amen. ; 


ta colljum atina 


From a comparison of these two versions, it will be clear that, as 
the Reverend C. Schlienz says: *‘ All the Maltese words, with the 
“exception of very few, are purely Arabic” (quoted by M. A. M. 
Mizzi, Malta, 1896). 

As a matter of fact! very few but the educated classes in Malta 
speak Italian, which, according to official statements, is only 
spoken by about 2} per cent. of the population. But it is doubtful 
whether even those 23 per cent. of the population of Malta who speak 
Italian are really Italian by birth or descent, especially as under 
the Italian-speaking part of the population names such as Zammut, 
Zammit, Micallef, Xuereb, Buttigieg, Ellul, Si-Tayeb, Falzon, 
Schinas, Lanzon, Sciriha, Gatt, Cassar, Dimech, Busuttil, Chircop, 
Grech, Attard, Ghio, Zahra, Cutajar, Mifsud, Apap, Benjacar, 
etc., are being constantly met with. These names sound distinctly 
un-Italian, though their owners speak Italian, and partly, also, 
agitate in favour of the supremacy of the Italian language in Malta. 

Malta has belonged in turn to the Phenicians, Carthaginians and 
Arabs, who are the fathers of the present Maltese language. Later 
on, under the rule of the Order of St. John, the official language 
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became Latin. Italian seems only to have been introduced about 
one hundred years ago, by a number of Italians, who came from the 
near mainland, and who have succeeded until now in giving to the 
Italian language a preponderating influence which nothing can 
justify, an influence out of all proportion to the number of the 
Tialian-speaking people in Malta; they have succeeded in getting 
Italian adopted as the official language in the Law Courts and in 
the higher schools, thus creating for the Italian clique a preserve 
within the Maltese population, which does not understand Italian, 
a preserve which seems to be highly injurious to the Maltese com- 
munity at large. 

Until a short time ago Maltese children learned English and 
Italian during the few years which they spent at the voluntary 
elementary schools. Consequently, their little brains, unable to 
retain two languages, or rather three, at the same time, learned 
neither Italian nor English, and wasted in vain many hours of study 
in which the rudiments of one language, sufficient for the practical 
use of life, might have been acquired. In consequence of this 
muddle, the practical, and eminently fair, course was taken of 
teaching only one language in the higher classes of the elementary 
schools, giving to parents and guardians the option of having their 
children taught either Italian or English. According to the Chief 
Secretary’s speech of the 16th of January, 1901, the following over- 
whelming and increasing percentage of children shows in favour 
of English education in Malta and Gozo: 

t 


Malta. Gozo. 
1898 ... 97.8 per cent. ... ... ... 84.6 per cent. 
1899 ... 98.6 per cent. ... ... ... 92.2 per cent. 
1900 ... 99.4 per cent. ... ... ... 97.4 per cent. 


These statistics betray the great eagerness of the Maltese 
population to acquire the English language, in direct opposition 
to the violent statements of the interested Italian clique, cited above. 
However, not wishing to base my statements entirely on statistics, I 
took every opportunity in Malta to talk Italian with Maltese working- 
men, and found among them far more often a slight acquaintance 
with English, acquired at school or in the dockyards or in working 
for the Army, than a slight acquaintance with Italian. 

But the language question has to be considered also under two 
further aspects : 

1. That of the provisional adoption of the English language in 
the courts of Jaw, in all cases where a British subject, not being a 
born or naturalised Maltese, is concerned. This measure is the 
outcome of a case in which Colonel Hewson was committed by a 
Maltese court of law for contempt of court, because he refused to 
sign a depositian in Italian, with which language he wes entirely 
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unacquainted. It is obviously unfair to a British subject to be com- 
pelled to give evidence in a British colony before a British court 
of justice in a foreign language, which has not even the justification 
for its use that it is the language of the people of that colony. 

2. That of the definitive adoption of the English language in the 
law courts after 15 years, according to Her Majesty’s Order in Council 
of the 7th of March, 1899. It is evidently an anomaly, and an 
anomaly with hardly any justification, that the language of the 
Court in Malta should be Italian. The vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Malta, 180,000 in number, speak Maltese, and Maltese only ; 
the group second in numerical strength is the English community, 
composed of the personnel of the garrison, the fleet, and the civilian 
English residents, numbering more than 25,000; the Italians and 
Italian-speaking Maltese number only about 6,000, and have, so far, 
imposed their language upon 180,000 Maltese and 25,000 Englishmen. 
How very small the number of the Italian-speaking Maltese is may 
be seen from the fact that their exceedingly well-written organ, the 
Gazeitta di Malta, which is probably read by every pro-Italian 
Maltese as a patriotic duty, has a circulation of only 750 copies, 
according to official statistics. From private enquiries, however, it 
would appear that this figure is far too high, and that in reality 
the circulation of the organ of anti-British propaganda does not even 
reach 800 copies. 

Meanwhile the English language has been, and continues to be, 
spreading fast. Mr. M. A. M. Mizzi, a Maltese, says in his book, 
A Voice from Malta (Malta, 1896): 


The English language in Malta is in fact fast becoming the 
Linguaggio dominante. . . . It is found by far the most useful 
language for the community to speak on social and commercial 
grounds. . . . Its own utilitarian merits will ensure its spread 
throughout the island. 

But the introduction of the English language is not even an 
injustice to the Italian-speaking small minority, for the Italian- 
speaking upper class in Malta is not unacquainféd with English. 
On the contrary, on the whole it speaks English already, and speaks 
` it well, as I have found by personal observation. It can consequently 
not be considered a hardship for the small fraction of the small. 
Ttalian-speaking minority which might at present be insufficiently 
acquainted with English, lawyers at Court, etc., if they are given 
fifteen years wherein to perfect themselves in the language which, 
according to the circumstances of Malta should be the official language 
of the country, and which the vast majority of the community 
demands, as may be seen from the school statistics given above. 

Now let us see why the vast majority of the Maltese have opted 
in favour of the English language, and why the circumstances of 
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Malta demand a knowledge of English, by looking into the material 
conditions of these islands. Malta and Gozo have together a civil 
population of about 185,000 people in an area of 116 square miles. 
Consequently, there are about 1,600 people to the square mile living 
in Malta, compared with 360 people to the square mile in Holland, 
540 to the square mile in Belgium, and 340 people to the square mile 
in Great Britain. Malta is considered the most densely populated 
country in the world. Its rural industries produce only a fraction 
of what the population requires, in spite of the untiring industry of 
the farmers, and manufacturing industries can only be carried on on 
a very small scale, owing to the absence of native coal. Conse- 
quently, Malta imports huge quantities of foreign food stuffs, and 
exports very little produce of its own. The Maltese imports, chiefly 
of food stuffs, exceed the exports by about £1,000,000 a year, an 
excess which is enormous, and which has to be paid for somehow. 
This excess of foreign imports, which is in proportion more than 
50 per cent. greater than the excess of our own imports over our 
exports—on which topic the author of Drifting and Mr. Morgan- 
Browne have given lately a lot of information in the columns of this 
Revrew—is paid for by the enormous sum’ which the British fleet, 
the British garrison, our merchant shipping and our huge and ever- 
increasing dockyards, pour into Malta. How much of the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ pay is spent in Malta it is, of course, difficult to say. 
The Chief Secretary’s estimate, in his speech of the 12th April, 1901, 
that “from £1,800,000 to £1,400,000 is being yearly poured from 
“the Imperial Exchequer in ever-increasing volume into Malta” 
may be assumed to be correct. How freely the British garrison 
spends its money in Malta, and how largely the Maltese cater for our 
garrison, may be gauged by the fact that no less than 2,187 licensed 
houses exist in Malta. As the Maltese themselves are the soberest of 
sober people, it needs must follow that this huge number of licensed 
houses, which in proportion are three times more numerous than 
the licensed houses existing in England and Wales, are, together 
with the other shops and the British dockyards, the chief resources 
of Malta’s prosperity. For Malta is prosperous, very prosperous, in 
spite of the statement quoted in the beginning of this article about 
“the exorbitant and most unjust expenditure upon our already 
-“ exhausted revenue.” The casual traveller cannot help noticing the 
prosperity of Malta, which is evident from the nearly complete 
absence of visible poverty usual in southern countries, from the 
enormous number of most beautiful and gorgeously decorated 
churches, for which Malta is famous everywhere, from the cleanliness 
of the streets, from the generous size of the well-built houses, from 
the absence of people in rags, as you find them in Italy, and from 
the enormous number of jewellery shops in Valetta, of which you 
find sometimes three or four in a row, usually crowded with country 
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people. The Maltese åre very fond of jewellery. The value of 
jewellery possessed in Malta is officially estimated at £1,000,000 
sterling, which would correspond with £200,000,000 sterling worth 
of jewellery for Great Britain, and would average £25 worth for 
each Maltese family of five heads. But tthe Maltese do not put all 
their wealth into jewellery. Maltese money invested in stocks is 
estimated at £2,000,000, whilst £540,000 is in circulation and £644,085 
is on deposit with the savings banks and other banks. Consequently, 
that part of the Maltese savings which is invested in money and 
in Stock Exchange securities may be considered to amount, on an 
average, to not less than £75 per family of five heads. Surely these 
figures can in no way give the impression that the Maltese are 
weighed down by poverty. 

Now let us look into the “exorbitant and most unjust expendi- 
“ture” of Malta, and see what this expenditure is used for, or, as the 
Italian agitators would have it, squandered on. The total revenue 
of Malta amounted, in 1899, to £354,265, of which sum £157,000 
can hardly be considered an impost on the population, because this 
sum was derived from interest on funds and from the yield of rail- 
ways, waterworks, lighting, rents, fines, the Post Office, etc. The 
remaining part of the revenue, namely, £197,000, was’ derived from 
Customs in the following way: 


£83,000 on grain. 
£11,000 on dead meat. 
£88,000 on spirits, wine and beer. 


As probably nine-tenths of the imported spirits, wine and beer are 
consumed by the British community, the Maltese being extremely 
sober, it would appear that the whole Maltese contribution to the 
Customs revenue would amount to about £100,000, or about 10s. 
per head of the whole population: civil, military and naval. If we 
consider the wealth of Malta, of which the figures given above give 
some indication, and bear in mind thatthe British citizen contributes 
per head of population about £5 per annum to Imperial and local 
taxation, it would appear that the average Maltese, who pays about 
10s. per annum, is far better off than the average Britisher. I should 
like to mention that the duty on imported grain, yielding £83,000 
per annum, which appears exorbitant, enables the Maltese farmer to 
raise corn. Consequently, the Maltese themselves are strongly in 
favour of the continuation of that tax, which, I understand, would 
otherwise have been abolished long ago. 

The “exorbitant and most unjust expenditure” of the money 
raised in the way I have described is chiefly applied in the following 
way: 

Charitable Institutions ... s.. -re se +.» £49,000 
Publio Works a.. see cue mee aae ese vee 52,000 
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Polito sai aee ese aae esi den e aa es 40,000 
Water and Light .. ... ae ase 1. 4. 28,000 
Law see wee osr ase m ew Gee wes eee. 22,000 
Schools ie Se Ae toe ee Aas set des, 219,000 
Pensions www wee ee nee cee eee eee wee 16,000 
Customs Sue. the vlads Aha. ade? aen 6a. aes) bL{000 
Post Office... n cc. cee cee eee eee ee 14,000 
Public Health 2... 0... 1. 0 ee ee 9,000 
Contribution to Military Servico ... ... ... 6,000 


The whole of this “ exorbitant and most unjust expenditure” does 
not even go out of the country, but goes into Maltese pockets, 
including even Malta’s contribution to the military service of £5,000 
per annum, which is spent on the Malta Militia. To this force the 
Imperial Government contributes £42,000 per annum. Malta’s 
Defence Budget of £5,000 per annum is in proportion about one- 
sixtieth of our own defence expenditure. There are no taxes what- 
ever in Malta. 

But the Maltese, or rather the Italian-speaking section of the 
Maltese, not only object to this “exorbitant and most unjust expen- 
“diture” in general, but to the expenditure on Police, Schools, and 
Drainage in particular. As the Maltese is rather quick at using the 
knife in a quarrel, just like his neighbour in Sicily, and as, further- 
more, the policemen are all Maltese, the objection to an adequate 
police expenditure which ensures the safety of the public is unwar- 
ranted. The Government schools have increased from 97 in 1898 to 
149 in 1899. The tuition in the primary and the secondary schools is 
free, and the thirst for knowledge in the population is shown by the 
fact that, though the schools are not compulsory, there was a total of 
not less than 15,669 scholars attending. But Malta has not only 
elementary and secondary schools; it has the inestimable advantage 
of possessing also technical education, a Lyceum, and even a Univer- 
sity, which confers the B.A., M.D., LL.D., and D.D. degrees. In 
short, Malta gives, with a minimum of expenditure, a maximum of 
advantages to its citizens. According to the latest statistics, the 
mortality in the drained towns of Malta was 22.53 per 1,000, whilst 
the mortality in the undrained zone outside the towns was 30.44 per 
1,000. These figures, together with the reports given by Maltese 
medical men, are, I think, the strongest argument possible in favour 
of executing a drainage system which the Government of Malta 
wishes to execute, but to which the small Italian-speaking section of 
the Maltese objects, as it objects to the railway, and to the electric 
lighting, though these undertakings meet a distinct want, and are 
carried on at a profit. 

I think, considered all in all, that the community of Malta may be 
pronounced to be a model community with a model administration 
and a model population. More than 100 years ago Boisgelin 
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described the Maltese as industrious, active, economical and brave, 
remarkably sober, extremely fond of ornaments, and more attached to 
their country than any other nation in the world. These 
characteristics the Maltese nation has preserved up to the present 
date. These excellent qualities have brought success to the Maltese, 
wherever they have gone. Consequently, men who hail from Malta 
may be found everywhere round the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
inland as far as Kartoum, where they occupy positions of trust and 
of importance, and where they are highly esteemed for their lin- 
guistic accomplishments. Maltese being very similar to Arabic, their 
success on African soil may be partly explained by their facility of 
making themselves understood. With a thorough knowledge of 
English, however, not only the shores of Africa, but the shores of the 
whole world will stand open to the rapidly increasing numbers of these 
excellent people, for whom their tiny islands are getting too small. 
Consequently, the measures inaugurated to enable the Maltese to 
acquire a knowledge of English, if they wish to learn it, will no doubt 
prove highly beneficial to the people in the future; and already they 
recognise the advantage offered by the tuition of English, as may 
be seen from the statistics given above. The opposition comes solely 
from the small pro-Italian section, who always talk loudly in the 
name of the Maltese, but are consciously or unconsciously working in 
direct opposition to the best interests of the people whom they pre- 
tend to represent. What their motives are in sowing hatred without 
cause I leave the reader to decide. Their last misrepresentations to 
the people are that the British want the Maltese to learn English in 
order to be able to send the men to Africa and make their women work 
for the soldiers. This lie, which has been repeated in Malta even in 
my presence by educated Italo-Maltese men, would be atrocious if it 
were not too stupid and ridiculous even to be believed by the un- 
educated Maltese. 

Apparently this pro-Italian agitation of a small Maltese clique is 
purposeless. Malta is so near southern Italy that the Maltese are 
well aware how their Italian neighbours are weighed down by the 
hardships of military service and by exorbitant taxation. They 
know what tobacco, sugar, salt, ete., cost in Italy, and what they cost 
in their own country. Consequently, I was not astonished to hear 
from a Maltese that probably not one quarter per cent. of the Maltese 
population would like to become Italians. Yet this pro-Italian agita- 
tion in Malta may possibly bring about a cession of Malta to Italy. 
Great Britain has often ceded territory to friendly Powers for senti- 
mental reasons. We have given up the invaluable harbours of the 
Ionian Islands, and under a Liberal Government, not many years 
ago, we are said to have been near ceding Gibraltar to Spain. Con- 
sequently it may not be impossible that if the Afaltese pro-Italian 
agitation grows in strength as it is growing in violence, a future 
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Liberal Government may offer Malta to Italy in some form or 
another. 

There exists a not uninfluential school of thinkers who would 
willingly see the Mediterranean become a French lake, because they 
say that we cannot hold the Mediterranean in time of war, that we 
should have to rely for our road to India and Australia on the Cape 
route, and that it would consequently be senseless to hold in time of 
peace what we should have to abandon in time of war. There are other 
naval strategists who would prefer a strong naval base in Egypt to 
the Malta station, who say that, owing to the shortening of distances 
by steam power, the importance of Malta has as much diminished 
for the Fleet as it has for the mercantile marine. J am no judge on 

_naval matters; but I fear that considerations such as these might 
lead to a cession of Malta to Italy under a Liberal Government, 
éspecially if our difficulties all over the world should keep on 
increasing. The consequence for Malta of such a cession would be 
a largely decreased income, owing to our absence on the one side— 
for Italy would certainly not spend £1,300,000 to £1,400,000 yearly 
in Malta—and a largely increased taxation,’ similar to that in Italy, 
on the other side. Our withdrawing from Malta would mean the 
immediate impoverishment of these islands and the rapid emigration 
of the majority of its congested population. 

The Maltese are wrong to allow themselves to be led by the pro- 
Italian agitators. They have no cause for complaint, yet they have 
an imaginary grievance. They are tired of good King Log, and 
call him a tyrant, and do not think that Providence may possibly 
send them a King Stork in his stead. 

In the time which I have spent in Malta I have learned to respect 
and to esteem the Maltese for their sterling qualities, and I should 
be sorry to see them brought to misery by the wild and purposeless 
course on which they are embarking, and which may land them 
where they little expect. 

O. ELTZBACHER. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE TURKS. 


URKISH history, as we know it, is rather a history of dynasties 
than of nations, or even tribes. The names Ottoman, Seldjuk, 
Mameluke, Mongol, Mogul, and others do not apply to the 

people but to the founders of these Empires. The Ottoman Turks 
who entered Asia Minor early in the thirteenth century numbered 
only four hundred families, and the Turks who were already in the 
country, under the rule of the Seldjuks, remained there and became 
Ottomans. Other Turks also were constantly coming in from 
Central Asia. 

Another source of confusion in Turkish ‘history comes from 
the different names which have been given to different sections of 
the Turkish race at different times. The word Tatar is, perhaps, 
the most confusing of all, since it has neither territorial nor dynastic 
_ significance. There is no absolute agreement as to the origin of 

the word, but there is no evidence that it was ever used in its 
present sense before the time of Genghis Khan. It appears to be 
a Mongol word, which means tributary, and it was applied to all 
the forces of Genghis Khan, without distinction of race. Those 
who invaded Europe were his tributaries, his tatars. The word took 
the fancy of Europeans, who connected it with Tartarus, from which 
these armies seemed to have come forth; so al the Turks and 
Mongols came to be called Tartars. It was never applied to the 
Seldjuk or Ottoman Turks, because they were well known to Europe 
as Turks long before this time. It is now generally applied exclu- 
sively to those who are or have been under Ottoman rule, although 
it is not used by the Ottomans themselves. The Turks of Central 
Asia are generally called Turkomans or Tatars. 

As we are dependent upon the Chinese for the earliest authentic 
records of the Turks, another difficulty arises from the fact that 
they confounded all the barbarous tribes to the North and West of 
the great wall under the general name of Hioung Nou. All the 
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Turks were Hioung Nou, but whether all the Hioung Nou were 
Turks we cannot say. The name Turk does not appear until 
545 A.D., but the fact that, almost immediately after, we have 
accounts of a powerful Turkish kingdom is evidence that the name 
was known in China long before that time. There is reason to 
believe that there were Turkish Emperors in North China in the 
third and fourth centuries. It is impossible now to determine the 
exact relation of the Turks to the Mongols, Manchus, Finns and 
Huns, as all these names are connected with the country of the 


`. Hioung Nou. What was the origin of these different tribes, what 


their exact relationship to each other, we do not know. They were so 
intermingled, so closely connected in their language, their manners, 
their religion and their history that they cannot be treated as 
- @itferent races. These words do not represent either territorial or 
national divisions. How or when the names originated we do not 
' know. We only know that half the continent of Asia was overrun 
by a vast number of nomad tribes, closely allied in race, if not of one 
family, but constantly at war with one another and with the Chinese. 
Whether they were all Turks or not is only e question of names. 
The modern Turks are probably right in asserting that the name 
was originally that of a great chief, the founder of a dynasty, 
though we cannot follow them in making him the grandson of 
Noah. 

The earliest authentic record that we have of the Turks is in a 
Chinese chronicle of 545 A.D., which says :— 

‘The Turks are a tribe of the Hioung Nou, coming from the 
“country to the north of Cobi, nomads, hunters, raisers of cattle; ` 
“their tents are of felt; they know how to tan leather and spin 
“ wool, of which they make their clothes; they button their coats 
“from right to left, while the Chinese button theirs from left to 
“right; they do not cut their hair; they ere good horsemen and 
“archers; they have ‘horn bows, swords and daggers, use breast- 
“plates, and ornament their girdles in various ways and their 
“standards with golden wolf-heads. 

“Rude and brutal, they neglect the old and care only for men in 
“the prime of life. Their ancient contracts were cut in wood and 
“sealed with the mark of a lance head. Their writing resembled 
“that of the barbarians. They used these letters written on wood 
“when a chief summoned his people to war, or when a king ordered 
“a tax, and the receipt was given by affixing the mark of a lance 
“head. They proclaim their king by raising him nine times on a 
“felt carpet, and then taking the oath. Like the ancient Hioung 
“Nou, they have neither written law nor regular procedure, but 
“render justice arbitrarily, according to custom. Death is the 
“ penalty for rebellion, murder, rape; fine and compulsory marriage 
“for seduction; money compensation for wounds; for theft of cattle, 
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“restoration of double the number. Women cannot marry beneath 
“their rank and parents cannot refuse their daughters to men of equal 
“rank; the step-son must marry the widow of his father, the younger 
“brother the widow of the elder, the nephew ‘the widow of his 
“uncle. Although a nomad, each Turk is the owner of a portion 
“of ground.” Of their religion the Chinese chronicle says little. 
“They offer sacrifices upon the tombs of their ancestors and make a 
“pilgrimage every year to the Golden mountain to worship the 
“Spirit of Heaven. They have no regular calendar, but their year 
“begins in the spring. They have grand funeral ceremonies, 
“offering bloody sacrifices, cutting their faces, burning the horse 
“and clothes of the deceased. They bury their dead only in the 
“spring and autumn, and ornament the tombs with stones and 
“epitaphs. On anniversaries they have races and sacrifice sheep 
“and horses, whose heads are suspended over the tomb. They glory 


“in dying on the field of battle; it is a shame to die of disease. - - 


“When tthe Turk is in his saddle he no more knows ‘his own father.” 

The blood covenant was common, and the relationship which it 
involved was sacred. The law of inheritance gave the home and 
land to the youngest son, the personal property to the elder, and 
the cattle to the oldest. The rights of women were recognised and 
respected. In case of divorce the dower had to be returned to the 
wife, although this dower was given to her originally by the husband. 

In 569 we come upon authentic records, both Greek and Chinese, 
of a great Turkish kingdom and an illustrious king, who conceived 
the idea of bringing the two great civilised empires of China and 
Rome into alliance through his mediation. The Turks would thus 


control’ the trade of Asia, and by allying themselves, now with . 


China and now with Rome, they would dominate the Continent. 
The Greeks called this king Dizaboul, the Chinese called him Mokan 
Khan. He sent embassies to China and to Constantinople to arrange 
for the regulation of the silk trade, and the Emperor Justin sent 
an embassy to him, a treaty was made, and many Turks came to 
Constantinople. In 575 another embassy was sent, but the Ambas- 
sador found that Mokan Khan was dead. Dobo Khan, who became 
the chief of the confederate State, had been converted to Buddhism 
by Chinese gold. The western provinces of the kingdom were still 
anxious to make an alliance with Rome, but the Emperor was afraid 
to enter into an alliance with these barbarians of Central Asia against 
the powerful empire of the Sassanides. We cannot but wonder 
what would have been the course of history if this alliance had 
been made with the Turks, many of whom were already Christians, 
and Persia had been destroyed before the advent of Mohammed. 
It was through Persia that the Moslem propaganda, a century and 
a half later, reached the Turks. 

We have another contemporaneous record two hundred years later 
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than this, an inscription found several years ago in Mongolia, in 
ancient Turkish, on a monument erected by a Turkish prince in 
memory of his brother. The date is 733. The Turkish people 
appear in this as a community of individuals or clans, unlimited by 
any ethnio relationship. They were simply the people who had 
gathered around this leader, seven hundred at first, in the end a 
nation of many tribes, more or less submissive to the Kagan or 
Prince. There is no mention of religion in this inscription, but 
once we have what may be a reference to God. “ On high, the 
“Heaven of the Turks, whom the Turks call Earth-Water, so 
“speaks: Let not the Turkish people become naught, the Turkish 
“people is full of life. He took my father, he who gave life to the 
“ people, and my mother, she who knew the people and raised them 
“to the highest Heaven. My father starting with 27 heroes, they 
“ soon became 70 because the Heaven gave him power, he being like 
«a wolf and his enemies like sheep. Going to the East and the 
“West he gathered an army and founded a state. The people 
“having forgotten the ancient law of the Turks he taught it to 
“them and made them warlike.” 

‘Another extract from this inscription gives an idea of the relation 
of the ruler to the people. “My father and my uncle have 
“maintained the glory and renown of the Turkish nation. Vor the 
“ Turkish nation I have not slept by night nor rested by day; the 
“ people were naked, I gave them clothing; they were poor, I made 
“them rich; they were few, I made them many. Heaven helping 
“me, I have acquired much and the Turkish people has acquired 
“much.” In another place: “I am not like the kings who eat 
“ap their people; the Turkish people who were dying, I have given 
“them life; the people who were poor, I have made rich; the 
“ people who were naked, I have clothed them.” These extracts 
illustrate the true character of the Turkish States, whether great or 
small, even down to the time of Tamerlane. So long as a leader 
could give his people plenty of fighting and plenty of plunder the 
State grew rapidly in extent and in population. It absorbed all the 
surrounding tribes, of whatever name, but when there was no more 
plunder, or some more fortunate leader arose, the tribes disbanded 
and the State disappeared; there was nothing for the leader to do 
but to take the remnant into the desert or into the service of the 
Emperor of China. Another extract will show how he justifies 
himself: “In our beloved native country there are no precious 
“things left. In that country we gained our power, now we are 
“allied with the illustrious nation. They give us plenty of gold, 
« gilver, silk, and food. With their mild government and small 
“tribute they gather in the people from afar. Living at home in 
“a compact mass how wise and prudent they are. So long as they 
“pay us well why should we attack them?” 
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When a State was organised something of the tribal organisation 
always remained, but there was an elaborately organised hierarchy 
of officials, both civil and military, and these posts were eagerly 
sought after by the Beys, who are always distinguished from the 
common people in Turkish writings. The intimate relations of the 
Turks with China led them to adopt many Chinese customs and ideas 
whenever they abandoned in some measure their nomad life, settled 
in cities and had a somewhat permanent government, especially , 
when they ruled China itself. Those in the West, when they became 
Mohammedans, came under the influence of Persian and Arab ideas, 
and imitated them, but even in the eleventh century the mass of 
the tribes retained their old ideas of government; the Turk was 
still, first of all, a soldier, and it was still the first duty of the ruler 
to nourish his people. The influence of Persian and Arab ideas was 
seen most fully in the kingdom of the Seldjuks, where the rulers 
took the title of Sultan, and their ministers wrote treatises on the 
science of government. The Stasset-nameh gives us a glimpse of 
the government at Samarkand at this period. As in Persia, the 
chief dependence of the Government was upon espionage. “A man 
“must be found,” it says, “in every town who is most devoted to 
“religion, who fears God and who cherishes no ill-will. It must 
“be said to him: We give this town or province into your hands 
“as a sacred charge, we put it upon your conscience, It is necessary, 
“then, that you know the conduct of the collector, the Cadiand the 
“police, what is done by all the people, both great and small, that 
“you may make these things known to us, in all truth, and unveil to 
“us everything which happens, whether in secret or in public. Spies 
“ought to traverse every road constantly in the different provinces, 
“disguised as merchants or travellers or suffis or dervishes, and they 
“should make reports on everything which they hear said. It is 
“necessary to change the financial agents and farmers of taxes every 
“two or three years, that they may not get too strong in their places. 
“Tt is indispensable to know the private life of every Cadi in the 
“kingdom. The army must be carefully watched, punctually paid, 
“and so ordered that no force shall be made up of men of the same 
“origin. It is necessary that hostages, a son or brother, should 
“be required to reside always at the Court, of all the military 
“leaders, whether Arabs, Kurds, Greeks, or others, not less than five 
“hundred in all.” All this was Persian rather than Turkish, and 
Samarkand could not have been a very pleasant place for genuine 
Turks to live in at that time. 

It was in the middle of the thirteenth century that Marco Polo, 
the famous Venetian, travelled across Asia and went to live at the 
Court of Kublai Khan, the grandson of Genghis Khan. His narra- 
tive is now generally accepted as an accurate account of what he 
saw and heard,in different parts of Asia, and we may gather from it 
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many facts as to the life and habits of the Turks in Central Asia, 
as well as of those who had conquered China and adopted much of 
her civilisation. He says: “ These people never remain fixed, but as 
“the winter approaches remove to the plains of @ warmer region, 
“in order to find sufficient pasture for their cattle; in summer they 
“frequent cold situations in the mountains, where there is water 
“and grass.” 

“Their huts or tents are formed of rods, covered with felt, and being 
“ exactly round, they can gather them up in one bundle, which they 
‘carry along with them in their migrations, upon a sort of car with 
“four wheels. When they have occasion to set them up, they always 
“make the entrance front to the south. Besides these cars, they 
“have a superior kind of vehicle, upon two wheels, covered likewise 
“with felt, so as to protect those within it from wet, though it rain 
“all day. These are drawn by oxen and camels. The women it 
ig who attend to their trading concerns, who buy and sell, and 
“ provide everything necessary for their husbands and families; the 
“time of the men being devoted to hunting and military life. They 
“subsist upon flesh and milk, eating flesh of every description, 
“game, horses, camels, and even dogs, if they are fat. They drink 
“mare’s milk, which they prepare in such a manner that it has the 
“qualities of white wine. Their women are not excelled in the 
“world for chastity and decency of conduct. No bad language is 
“ever heard among them, their attention being fully occupied with 
“their traffic and their several domestic employments, such as the 
“ provision of necessary food for the family, the management of the 
“ servants, and the care of the children, which are amongst them 
“a common concern. The women are as free from all constraint as 
they are in Europe.” 

“The rich among these people dress in cloth of gold and silks, 
“with skins of the sable, the ermin, and other animals. All their 
“accoutrements are of an expensive kind. Their arms are bows, 
“iron maces, and spears. They wear a defensive armour, made of 
“the hides of buffaloes and other beasts, dried by the fire and made 
“very hard and strong. They are brave in battle, setting little 
“value upon their lives, and exposing themselves without hesitation 
“to all manner of dangers. Their disposition is cruel. They are 
“capable of enduring every kind of privation and can live for a 
“month on the milk of their mares. Their horses are fed on grass 
“alone. The men are habituated to remain on horseback two days 
“and two nights, without dismounting, sleeping in ‘that position 
“while the horses graze. No people on earth can surpass them in 
“fortitude under difficulties, nor show greater patience under wants 
“of every kind. They are perfectly obedient to their chiefs and are 
“maintained at small expense. The army is organized on the 
“decimal system, an officer to every ten men and higher officers for 
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“hundreds, thousands, ten thousands and a hundred thousand. 
“When the service is distant they carry but little with them and 
“ subsist chiefly on milk. Each soldier has a number of horses and 
“ mares and when one is tired he changes to another. In case of 
“lack of other food they eat their horses. When they engage in 
“battle they do not mix with the enemy, but keep hovering about 
“him, discharging their arrows first from one side then from the 
“other, occasionally pretending to fly, and during their flight, 
“shooting their arrows backward at their pursuers, killing men and 
“horses as if they were combatting face to face. In this sorb of 
“warfare the adversary imagines that he has gained the victory, 
“when in fact he has lost the battle, for their horses are so trained 
“that they can suddenly turn back and overwhelm the disordered 
“forces of the enemy.” 

“Justice is administered in this way. When a person is con- 
“vieted of theft which does not merit death they apply the bastinado, 
“and many die under this chastisement. When, for stealing a 
“ horse, an offender is condemned to death, the sentence is executed 
“by cutting his body in two with a sword. But if the thief has 
“the means of paying nine times the value of what he has stolen he 
“escapes all further punishment. Every person who has horses, 
“ camels or cattle puts his mark on them and then they are allowed to 
“ graze at large on the mountains, but sheep and goats always have 
“shepherds to attend them. They have the custom of marrying 
“children who have long been dead. They at the same time paint 
“upon pieces of paper human figures to represent attendants, with 
“ horses and other animals, dress of all kinds, money and every article 
“ of furniture; all these, together with the marriage contract, they, 
“ put in the fire and burn, in order that, through the medium of the 
“rising smoke, these things may be conveyed to their children in 
“ the other world and that they may become husband and wife in due 
“form. After this ceremony the fathers and mothers consider them- 
“selves as mutually related, in the same manner as if a real connec- 
“tion had taken place between living children. All that has been 
“here related is spoken of the original manners of these people 
“before they were corrupted by association with the Chinese.” 

When the Turks and Mongols conquered the Chinese Empire they 
seem to have readily adapted themselves to the existing civilization. 
No more brilliant and luxurious court ever existed in China than 
that of Kublai Khan, as it is described by Marco Polo. But they 
were finally driven out of the country and seem to have made no 
lasting impression upon the Chinese people. The Turks and 
Mongols, or Tatars, as Marco Polo calls them all indiscriminately, 
were the military class and their families probably lived apart from 
the Chinese and kept up their own customs. At the court the 
great offices sdéem to have been bestowed indiscriminately upon 
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Pagans, Moslems, Christians and Buddhists. The minor offices were 
practically sold to the highest bidder. Marco Polo gives somo 
very interesting details as to the laws enacted by Kublai Khan, 
which would seem to indicate a higher civilization than existed at 
that time in Europe. He seems to have invented the use of paper 
money and made it the currency of the country. Like the best 
modern currency it was made of paper specially prepared for that 
purpose, and bore the signatures of high officials and the seat of the 
Government, and each note was carefully registered when it was 
issued. 

The postal service was thoroughly organised all over the Empire. 
There were post roads, and at a distance of every 26 miles, large and 
luxurious post houses, with 400 horses al each post. Between these 
post stations small villages were settled at a distance of every three 
miles, at which there were foot messengers to carry letters or 
parcels. These runners could make a ten days’ journey in two days, 
each one having to run only three miles. The messengers on post 
horses sometimes made 260 miles a day. The overland post in 
Turkey is still called the Tatar post. By another law of Kublai 
Khan, all these post roads were ornamented with trees, planted 
near each other, to furnish in summer & protection from the sun, and 
in winter to show the course of the road when it was buried in snow. 
He also had advanced ideas of sanitation, and forbade the burial of 
the dead within the walls of the towns. There were also strict game 
laws, forbidding the killing of game at certain times in the year, 
such as exist in all civilized countries to-day. He also encouraged 
the mining and use of coal, or black stones, as Marco Polo calls 
it, at a time when the coal mines of Europe were almost unknown. 
Marco Polo here remarks, incidentally, that stoves and baths were 
in universal use, everyone taking a warm bath at least three times 
a week, and generally every day, the rich having special baths in 
their own houses. 

Kublai Khan kept in mind the Turkish idea that the chief is 
bound to nourish his people. He not only furnished his armies 
with constant fighting and plunder, but fed thousands from his 
palace. Marco Polo says he gave money to beggars, not because 
it was a Tatar custom, but through the influence of the Buddhist 
priests, who represented to him that he would thus win the favour 
of their deities. He does not seem to have held to any particular 
religion, but he was a very superstitious man, always seeking for 
signs and omens. 

The religion of the early Turks was a superstitious and idolatrous 
faith, of whose rites some account has already been given in speaking 
of the manners and customs of the people, but religion does not seem 
to have held any very important place in their lives, and they were 
tolerant of other religions, 
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Christianity reached the Turks at least as early as the beginning 
of the fourth century, through Nestorian missionaries. There was 
a Christian bishop at Merv in 834; in 603, also at Herat and Samar- 
kand. So much we know, and there is every reason to believe that 
at this early period there were many Christian churches in Central 
Asia. The Nestorians had one great advantage with the Turks. 
The Persian was their common enemy. It was through the con- 
version of Turkish tribes, on the road, that these missionaries were 
able to reach China. They were certainly there at the end of the 
fourth century, and tradition tella us that Christianity was preached 
in Central Asia and China in the first century. It is certain that 
the Nestorian Church was well established in the capital of China 
in 781, and protected by the Government. This capital was Si 
Ngan Fou, where the present rulers of China have taken refuge 
from the wrath of Christian Europe, after having done their best 
to exterminate the Christians of the Empire. The ancient inacrip- 
tion found there in 1625, which still exists in good condition, was 
written in 781, and is the only contemporaneous record of the Chris- 
tian Church in China of that period which is known to exist. There 
were no Roman Catholic missions in the Empire until the time of 
Kublai Khan, and, as these disappeared at the time of the expulsion 
of the Tatars, it is probable that their converts were among the 
Turks and Mongols. 

When Marco Polo went to China, in the thirteenth century, he 
found Christian churches in the principal cities of Central Asia, 
in Thibet and in China, and a large number of Turkish Christians in 
all these places. The famous Prester John, who excited so much 
interest in Europe, in the Middle Ages, belongs to this period. He 
was a Turk and a Christian. His kingdom was overthrown by 
Genghis Khan in 1208. How large a proportion of the Turks were 
Christians we do not know, but it seems clear that if these Nestorian 
churches in Central Asia had been supported instead of persecuted 
by the Roman and Greek churches, if the Christian rulers of Europe 
had made an alliance with these Turkish Christians, at the time of 
the Crusades, as they might have done, the progress of Moham- 
medanism would have been checked and all Asia might have been 
Christianised. The Empire of Genghis Khan was not Mohammedan. 
Houlagou, his grandson, if not a Christian himself, had a Christian 
wife, who was his chief adviser, the famous Dokouz Khatoun. He 
ruled Persia, overthrew the Caliphs of Bagdad, had Christians 
among his most distinguished generals, and sought the alliance of 
the Crusaders under St. Louis. This opportunity was lost, partly 
through ignorance, partly through the influence of the Roman 
Church, who regarded these Turkish Christians as heretics. 

Buddhism probably reached the Turks about the same time as 
Christianity. It was introduced into China in the fourth century, 
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under the Ming dynasty, and through China it reached the Turkish 
tribes. Under the somewhat modified form of Shamanism, it is now 
` the religion of Mongolia, and this name is sometimes applied to the 
ancient religion of the Turks, but the name itself is of Hindou and 
Buddhist origin, a shaman being one who has overcome all his 
passions. We know but little of the early progress of Buddhism 
among the Turks, but it is certain that, at the time of Genghis 
Khan, it was regarded as the religion of China, and not of the Turks 
or Mongols, though, at that time, some tribes had been converted. 

The conversion of the Turks to Islam was gradual, extending 
over some six hundred years, but in the end it made the Turks the 
chief defenders and propagators of the faith. They carried it into 
India, China, Asia Minor, and all South-Western Europe; con- 
quered the Arabs and the Caliphate, with the Holy Cities, and now 
are the one great Mohammedan power in the world. The story of 
these six centuries cannot be told here. It was through Persia, the 
eternal enemy of the Turks, that Mohammedanism first penetrated 
Central Asia. The first mosque was built at Bokhara in 712, but 
the converts were mostly Persians, and the prayers were made in the 
Persian language. According to tradition, the first Turk of any 
note who was converted was a boy twelve years old, the heir to 
the throne of Kashgar. This was in the year 954, 330 years after 
the Hegira, but there is no doubt that great numbers of the poorer 
classes, to whom the Arabs specially appealed, had long been of 
this faith. It was not so much by the sword as by diplomacy that 
the Arabs won over the Turks. The Arabs were never a match for 
the Turks in fighting. The Turks finally accepted their faith, but 
they destroyed their Empire and rule over them to this day. It 
was Tamerlane, himself a Turk, who completed the work of con- 
version. 

The non-Mohammedan power reached its greatest height in the 
Empire of Genghis Khan. We generally call this a Mongol rather 
than a Turkish Empire, but Genghis Khan himself was of Turkish 
parentage, on his mother’s side, and his armies were chiefly Turkish. 
There was no distinct Mongol State before the twelfth century, 
and the common name of Tatar was given to both by the Chinese 
and by Marco Polo. It is evident that no distinction was made 
between them at the Court of Kublai Khan. Even at Karakorum, 
the old Turkish capital, where Genghis Khan proclaimed himself 
the Emperor of “the glorious Mongol nation,” nearly half of the 
tribes who then entered this autonomous State were Turks, an! 
before he died, he had brought nearly all the branches of the 
Turkish family under his sway, except those in Asia Minor. 

According to Aboulghazi, there were originally five Turkish 
nations, the Kiptchak, the Oigour or Ogouz, the Kankli, the Kalatch, 
and the Karluk. An earlier authority speaks of the nine Ogaua 
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and the Kirghiz. In later years the divisions were endless, and it 
would require a volume to trace them out, but the point of interest 
is that in the wars of Genghis Khan, outside of China, it was 
generally Turk fighting against Turk. There were powerful 
Turkish kingdoms in the West before the conquests of Genghis 
Khan, the Gaznavides, who ruled over Afghanistan and a part of 
India; the Seldjuks, farther west, ruled Syria and Asia Minor before 
Genghis Khan was born. When, after six years of conflict, Genghis 
Khan left his generals to complete the conquest of China, which 
occupied them eighteen years, and advanced to the West, he had 
to face two powerful Turkish sovereigns, Gushlug the Buddhist, 
ruler of Mergued and Nan Lou, and Sultan Mehemet, a Moham- 
medan, the son of the famous Turkhan Khatoun, who was called 
the second Alexander, on account of his conquests. These States 
occupied Genghis Khan and his best generals some half a dozen 
years before they were finally overcome. 

The conquests of Genghis Khan are often spoken of as the migra- 
tion of vast hordes from the East to the West, destroying or sweep- 
ing before them the resident population, and occupying the vacant 
territory themselves. There is no ground in history for such a 
conception as this; the conquest of Central Asia was like the con- 
quest of China; there were terrible massacres of men, women, and 
children, when the resistance was obstinate, and sometimes leaders 
fled, carrying their people with them, as in the case of the Kiptchaks, 
in the first invasion of Russia, but the conquests of Genghis Khan 
were like those of Alexander the Great; he advanced with a regularly 
organised army, and his purpose was simply to incorporate all these 
tribes and States in one empire. This was what he accomplished, 
and he founded the greatest empire that the world has ever seen, 
extending from the Sea of Japan across Asia to the Black Sea, includ- 
ing almost all of what is now Russia and China, Afghanistan, Persia, 
and part of Turkey. He was exceptionally fortunate in his generals, 
and devoted his own time more to organisation than to fighting, 
but he was himself one of the greatest of soldiers. 

Space will not permit us to enter into the details of his campaigns, 
but there are two or three which cannot be passed over. That which 
comes nearest to us is the conquest of Russia. After the great 
victories near Bokhara and Samarkand, before the conquest of 
Persia, he detached an army of 25,000 men, under Djébé and Sou- 
batai, which marched by way of Teheran, Armenia, Georgia, the 
Caucasus, the Crimea, the Don, and the Volga, always victorious, 
and leaving behind them a country practically conquered. The 
object of the expedition was to bring the Turkish tribes on the 
Volga into the new empire, but these tribes retreated, and appealed 
to the Russians for help, their Khan declaring himself an orthodox 
Christian. Souboutai told the Russian princes that he had no 
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quarrel with Russia, but only came to punish the sheep of his own 
flock. The Russian princes replied by killing the ambassadors of 
the Khan and marching to attack him with 100,000 men. This 
army was annihilated, and the Turks remained in quiet possession 
of the country to the east of the Volga, that of the Kiptchaks and 
Bulgarians, but in 1223 they were recalled by Genghis Khan, and 
Russia heard no more of them until thirteen years later, ten years 
after the death of the Khan, when his grandson, Batu, appeared on 
the Volga with a great army, under the command of the old General 
Souboutai, captured the capital of Bulgaria, and exterminated the 
population of the province. This was the beginning of that Turkish 
rule in Russia which lasted for two hundred and fifty years. In 
five years thia terrible army of Souboutai had not only conquered 
all Russia but Central Europe as well, from the Vistula to the Elbe, 
from the Danube and the mountains of Bohemia to the Adriatic. 
Poles, Germans, Hungarians, Bohemians, and Sclayonians had all 
been routed, and the Turks ruled at Buda-Pesth. Sweden and 
Norway were so alarmed that they did not dare to send out their 
fishing fleets—and the price of herring rose high in England. They 
treated the Hungarians as half-brothers, their rage was directed 
specially against the Slaves, and in all Slavic countries they spread 
desolation wherever they went. It is interesting just here to 
recall the fact that nearly all this Turkish territory in Asia, which 
was the strength of the empire of Genghis Khan, is now ruled over 
by Russia. The death of Oktai, the successor of Genghis Khan, 
led to the recall of the Turkish armies from Hungary, and Batu 
established his capital at Sarai on the Volga, to which all Russia 
became tributary. Long after the great empire of Genghis Khan 
had gone to pieces the kingdom of Batu continued to flourish, and 
it was centuries before these Turks, or Tatars, as they are commonly 
called, were all brought under Russian rule. Many of the horrors 
depicted in the novels of Sienkiewicz have to do with these same 
people. The territories which they inhabited are still full of their 
descendants, more or less civilised, and probably the majority of 
the inhabitants of Russia have more or less Turkish blood in their 
veins. 

After detaching a part of his army to Russia, Genghis Khan 
undertook the conquest of Persia and the surrounding countries, 
then under the rule of Sultan Mehemet of Kharezm (the country 
about.Khiva), who was called the second Alexander, a Mohammedan, 
but excommunicated by the Caliph of Bagdad. He and his son, 
Djelal ed Dine, kept up the conflict for years. They were Turks, 
but they were no match for the genius of Genghis Khan. Some- 
times by diplomacy, sometimes by strategy, sometimes by fierce and 
terrible battles and the storming of cities, followed by the massacre 
of the whole population, he overthrew their power and established 
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his rule over all these countries as far as the Persian Gulf. When 
he died in 1227 peace reigned in this part of his empire. After his 
death this kingdom, and the duty of extending it to the Mediter- 
ranean, were assigned to his grandson, Houlagou, the husband of 
Dokouz Khatoun, the Christian grand-daughter of the famous Prester 
John, the Christian Khan of the Kharaites. They were the most wise 
and powerful sovereigns, great patrons of the arts and great friends 
of the Christians. An Armenian writer of that time, Orpelian, 
says “The Lord knows that they were not inferior in good works 
“to Constantine and his mother, Helena.” His greatest general, 
Kit Bouka, was also a Christian. His son Abaka was like his 
father, and the kingdom remained in this family until it was over- 
thrown by Tamerlane in 1392. Houlagou extended the conquests 
of his grandfather over Mesopotamia and Syria to the Mediter- 
ranean. He captured Bagdad, destroyed the Caliphate, put the 
Caliph and most of the inhabitants to death, and sought the alliance 
of the Crusaders to overthrow the Turkish power in Palestine and 
Egypt. 

cn other famous ruler came from the family of Genghis Khan, 
his son Djagatai, who established his kingdom at Almalik, and 
ruled over Transoxonia and Khorassan. Like all these Turkish 
Khans, he was ‘almost always at war with some of his neighbours, 
but he was one of the best and strongest of the sovereigns of that 
period, he developed the Turkish national idea in opposition to 
Mohammedanism, and the Turkish language spoken to-day in 
Central Asia bears his name. It is called the Djagatai. It was out 
of his kingdom that came Tamerlane, who claimed to belong to his 
family, and was for a time the terror and scourge of Asia, born 
in 1388, and died in 1405. Like Genghis Khan, he sought to found 
a Turkish kingdom which should include all Asia. He failed. He 
conquered Central Asia and invaded India, but China was beyond 
his reach. He turned to the West, carried fire and sword through 
Asia Minor, overthrew the Ottoman Turks, and, according to tradi- 
tion, shut up Sultan Beyazid in an iron cage; he planned to take 
Constantinople, but he turned back, and died soon after on his way 
to defend his territories against a Chinese invasion. His most 
lasting influence was religious. Although he was always fighting 
against Mohammedans, it ‘was he who finally established this faith 
in all Turkish countries. Since his day, the Ottoman Turks have 
been its chief defence, and since a little more than a century 
after his death the seat of the Caliphate has been at Constantinople. 

The strangest of all the Turkish dynasties which have played so 
great a part in the history of Asia for two thousand years, is the 
Mameluke, or Slave, dynasty, which ruled Egypt and Syria for more 
than a hundred years, from 1260 to 1882, and was followed by a 


succession of similar Slave sultans, Turks, Kurds, or Circassians, 
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down to 1517, and whose power was finally overthrown in 1811 by 
Mohammed Ali. 

The Mamelukes were Turkish slaves from Central Asia, all men 
or boys, some of them prisoners of war, others sold by their parents, 
who were taken to Egypt by thousands. There is one instance of 
an Egyptian sultan buying as many as 6,000 at once. While the 
great mass were servants or soldiers, the favourites of the Emirs 
and the Court were educated in the arts of peace and war, and 
gradually rose to the position of their masters—the slave of to-day 
the commander, and often the sultan, of to-morrow. The first of 
these slave sultans was Beibars, who assassinated his master, seized 
the throne, and ruled seventeen years. Many of the sultans were 
great soldiers, most were bloodthirsty tyrants, most died violent 
deaths. Generally their power extended over Egypt and Syria. 
These were the Turks who defeated the armies of Houlagou and of 
the last Crusaders, who overthrew the kingdom of Armenia, de- 
stroyed her cities, and slaughtered or enslaved most of her inhabi- 
tants, who set up the Abbasside Caliphs of Egypt, and were always 
hostile to the Ottomans, even after their nominal submission to 
Sultan Selim. 

This brings the history of the Turks down to the end of the 
fourteenth century. The great achievements of the Ottomans in 
Europe and the Moguls in India belong to a later period. It is a 
wonderful history, but, unhappily for the Turks, it has been written 
chiefly by their enemies, the Chinesé, Persians, and Arabs. The 
ancient Turks- were not men of letters. They made history, but 
they did not write it. If there had been no Homer and no Iliad 
the heroes of the Trojan war would have been no more to us than 
the Khans of Central Asia. Even the great Emperor Kublai Khan 
is better known to most English-speaking people through a poet’s 
dream than for anything that he did. The few Turkish sovereigns 
who did write or patronise literature did it under the inspiration of 
Persian civilisation. For many centuries the Turks and their 
kindred were a terror to Europe, and contemporaneous European 
writers naturally represented them as enemies of the human race. 
The degradation of Central Asia in modern times has seemed to 
confirm this unfavourable opinion. It is probably impossible for 
us to appreciate the virtues of a people so different from ourselves. 
Even the modern Ottoman Turk is an enigma to those who know 
him best. As soldiers these old Turks have never been surpassed. 
They were brave as the bravest, perfectly amenable to discipline, 
admirably organised and capable, under great leaders, of conquering 
the world. The race has given to the world its full share of great 
men, who could not only conquer empires but rule them. Although 
they were nomads, of different religions, and constantly fighting 
among themselves, no race has ever developed a stronger national 
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feeling. They finally accepted Mohammedanism, but they never 
loved the Arabs or the Persians, never rested until they had a 
Turkish Caliph. They adapted themselves to the civilisation of 
China, Persia, and other countries which they conquered, but it 
cannot be said that they made any contribution to the general 
advance of civilisation in the world. They have given us nothing 
which is peculiarly Turkish. 

There are said to be from twenty to thirty millions of Moham- 
medans in China. As many, if not the most, of these are of tha 
Turkish stock we may expect to see them take advantage of the 
present state of the country to make China once more a Turkish 
Empire. Al that is wanting is a leader, and General Tung may 
prove to be the man. Even the Ottoman Turks, after 600 years of 
contact with the Western world, have not lost the characteristics of the 
race, as fighters or as rulers of subject races. The twentieth century 
may see another Genghis Khan ruling in China, overrunning Asia 
and threatening Europe, thus justifying the fears expressed by the 
Russian representatives at the Congress of Berlin. There is nothing 
in the early history of the Turks which could lead anyone to welcome 
the advent of such an empire, however we may feel that Europe 
merits some punishment for the way in which she has treated the 
people of Asia. 


GEORGE WASHBURN. 


THE ECONOMIC DECAY OF GREAT BRITAIN.—I. 


Tue REMEDIES. 


T begins to be more and more widely recognised that most, if not 
| all, of our more important industries have either become stag- | 
nant or are actually decaying, and that Great Britain is living 
on’its capital. Among the most recent utterances from authoritative 
quarters in support of this lamentable fact I quota only three, one 
from one of our foremost and ablest bankers, the second from our 
foremost city journal, the third from a prominent German economic 
intelligence official. 
Mr. Felix Schuster, Chairman of the Union Bank of London, said 
at the meeting of the shareholders on the 10th of July: 
I cannot pretend to look upon the ever-growing excess of our imports 
over exports with that equanimity which is professed in some quarters. 
. . . I will not dwell upon it on this occasion beyond noticing that 
the transfer of securities from this side of the Atlantio to the other 
. . . has apparently continued on an ever-increasing scale, and our 
indebtedness to the United States for their produce has apparently 
been met by such transfers of securities, a movement which cannot 
go on indefinitely, and the ultimate influence of which on our money 
market must be very considerable. 


The Statist says, in one of its leading articles of the 13th of J uly: 


The course of our foreign trade is very unsatisfactory. a? ooh 
There can be no doubt that we are paying for a portion of our imports 


by the shipment of securities, and expanding imports under existing 
circumstances means further reduction in our investments in foreign 
countries. 


Mr. Victor Leo, a prominent official connected with the German 
Ministry of Commerce, and one of the Imperial Commissioners at the 
Paris Exhibition, reports on the economic state of Great Britain, in 
a recent critical survey for use in the’ preparation of the German 
commercial treaties : 

The constantly growing excess of imports over exports is, even for 
a wealthy creditor-country like Great Britain, difficult to balance with- 
out touching and consuming the national capital. 

In the June article of this Review I have shown that our natural 
resources, climatic, material and human, entitle us to a position’ of 
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economic paramountcy similar to that which we used to have, but 
that we have fallen behindhand in comparison with the United States 
and Germany for the following reasons: 

(1) Because the primary elements of production, such as transport 
by rail, canal and sea, light, water, coal, etc., have been artificially 
raised in price to such an extent by railway combinations, the ship- 
ping ring and other monopolies, that the cost of production makes 
successful competition in many cases impossible for our industries. 

(2) Because Great Britain, instead of having Free Trade, is 
hampered by a suicidal fiscal policy which has encouraged and 
created a most nefarious protection in this country in favour of the 
foreigner and destructive of our own productive resourcea by the 
differential tariffs charged by our railway combination, our shipping 
ring and our coal combine. 

(3) Becaase our human resources have temporarily deteriorated, 
owing to the exactions of our monopolies, which compel our working 
population to live in congested slums, and owing to national conceit, 
inferior tuition, insobriety, and the artificial and unnecessary restric- 
tions of labour. 

(4) Because, owing to stagnant or decreasing production and 
ostentatious, wasteful living, our national capital has not grown but 
has decreased, as I have shown in the first article of this series. 
Whilst other nations are largely increasing their capital, we are 
living on our capital. 

(5) Because bad company laws, bad patent law, unnecessary legal 
restrictions in certain trades, and a costly and clumsy general law 
are impoverishing the nation by hindering its natural economic 
growth and expansion. 

When we look at the various causes cited above, we are irre- 
sistwbly driven to the conclusion that the causes of our economic 
decay are the same as those of our military humiliations in South 
Africa, namely, want of foresight, want of organisation, love of tradi- 
tion, disregard of common sense, the rule of the theorist, of the 
society man and of the old man, inattention to the warnings of 
experts, official lethargy, and unwarranted official optimism. Though 
we have lost the first few skirmishes with the commercial enemy, 
we have still the child-like faith that, without adequate organisation, 
with antiquated weapons, under ill-trained and ill-selected leaders, 
following book tactics instead of common sense, without a know- 
ledge of the enemy’s country at head-quarters, without a plan 
of campaign, in fact, without any preparations whatsoever for 
economic war, the magnificent rank and file of our commercial army 
will be victorious in making heroic but futile frontal attacke against 
the wily enemy, who is securely ensconced behind tariff-entrenchments, 
and surrounded and protected by the invisible wire entanglements 
of differential freights charged by British steamers and British 
railways against our own industries. We still take our commercial 
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reverses only for “regrettable incidents,” we have a vague belief 
that we shall “muddle through somehow,” and probably only when 
our very commercial strongholds are closely besieged and starving 
shall we believe that our commercial methods are antiquated and 
worthless, that our system of neglect, of make-believe and of official 
parsimony in commercial matters is criminal, and that it is time 
for us to put our house in order. And just as our African experi- 
ences have had a sobering effect on those parts of the nation which 
had exaggerated opinions of our military power, owing to flattering 
official assurances, even so the notions of those people will be sobered 
down who fondly believe the legend that Great Britain is “ the richest 
“ country in the world.” 

Unfortunately, it seems that it will require severe, and perhaps 
irreparable, commercial defeat in order to make us leave the rutty 
track of tradition which we stubbornly tread, and make us create 
an adequate and up-to-date organisation of our economic forces, 
which are at present divided, scattered and mutually antagonistic, 
instead of offering a firm and united front to the commercial enemy. 

One of the principal reasons of the marvellous industrial success 
of the United States and Germany is that in America the chief 
economic factors are united in immense trusts, whilst the entire 
economic forces of Germany are harmonised and brought into line 
by the State. Besides, in both countries, the parties in Parliament 
are chiefly economic, not political, parties, and in both countries 
Government departments actively further the economic interests of 
the nation by intelligently collecting information, distributing 
knowledge, advising, teaching and assisting industries, acquiring 
and opening new markets, etc., etc. 

We, in this country, take the shadow for the substance, giving in 
Government and in ‘Parliament an exaggerated importance to poli- 
tical issues and neglecting the far more important economic interests 
of the nation. We have a magnificently-paid ambassadorial staff, 
whose importance, through the advent of cables, has much 
diminished, and whose functions, from being largely independent, 
are tending to become more and more formal. On the other hand, 
we have a partly wretchedly paid, and partly unpaid, consular organ- 
isation, largely composed, not of ‘British subjects, but of obliging 
foreigners for the collection of our most important economic infor- 
mation, for watching and safeguarding the interests of our trade and 
industries abroad, and reporting to us the progress of other nations. 

Though the fete of Africa or the question of Home Rule in Ireland 
is of no direct importance to the general voter and to our working 
population, we divide the masses, for Parliamentary purposes, into 
two camps on such issues, which are of comparative indifference to 
the man in the street, and for which he has to be artificially interested, 
whilst the far more important economic issues concerning the 
prosperity or decay of this country, issues which touch the working- 
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man’s pocket, which may mean prosperity or starvation for him, are 
hardly mentioned in our party programmes. Our political tactics,. 
like our military tactics, are out of date, the result of slavish adher- 
ence to tradition, not the creation of common sense. 

Though it be against all tradition, it is absolutely necessary that 
our political parties should make room for economic parties, or for 
chiefly economic parties. The raison d'être of our present parties 
has disappeared, their distinctions, which once were great and sharply 
defined, having become insignificant, vague and hazy. If you talk 
to a number of Libera] and Conservative working men, you will find 
that they have identical political views, that the division into 
Liberals and Conservatives is arbitrary, artificial, and rather caused 
by the action of ambitious cliques and their newspapers than by the 
existence of strong opposing currente of public opinion, by funda- 
mental differences, and by strong aspirations emanating from the 
heart and the will of the people. The reason of the growing indif- 
ference of the nation to politics and to the party game in the House 
of Commons is that our Parliamentary parties are no more backed 
by corresponding onlooking parties in the country. Attention has 
frequently been drawn of late to the languor, the dulness and the 
decline of Parliament and to the growing political indifference of the 
masses, which indifference is particularly striking if we compare the 
listlessness of our Parliament and population with the ferment to 
be found in the United States and Germany on Parliamentary 
matters. The reason is that artificial interests, not the living, 
economic interests of the nation, are represented in our Parliament. 
Stale tradition is the mother of our present parties, and Parliament 
and People are almost entirely out of touch. 

The conglomerate of factions held together by their united desire 
for power, and labelled the Liberal Party, is a party in name but 
not in fact, because it represents no great national idea, no distinct 
want of a large section of the nation. Hence the difficulty in keeping 
its heterogeneous elements together. Devoid of originality, and 
afraid of initiative, it raises an old stale ery which finds no longer an 
echo in the country, instead of resolutely throwing tradition over- 
board, looking for the greatest need of the nation, creating an excel- 
lent precedent, raising boldly the economic standard, and making 
their cry: Prosperity, Efficiency, Economy and Empire. 

The Liberal leaders are casting about for a programme. So far, 
their programme is merely a negative one. Let them resolutely 
adopt an economic programme and found a progressive economic 
party, and the country will be with them. 

However, it cannot be expected that the politicians should fight 
single-handed for economic reform. The manufacturing and rural 
interests must help them and give the impetus to an economic reform 
programme. It is absolutely necessary for the salvation of our 
productive industries that they should combine and oppose a solid 
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phalanx to the organisations of the railway, shipping, public-house, 
, gas, water and coal interests, and similar monopolies which have 
crippled our producing powers. Let our productive industries com- 
bine for mutual assistance and protection 

(1) Against the unproductive industries, and 

(2) Against the unfair competition of the foreigner. 

Let our combined productive industries see to it that a sensible, 
business-like, broad-minded, imperial trade policy takes the place 
of our present economic policy of stupid indifference, amateurish 
bungling and wilful neglect, glorified under the name of Free Trade, 
and let them see to it that our productive forces are re-organised and 
brought into line. 

Our outer and inner economic policy is directed by the Govern- 
ment, The Government is dependent for its existence on a reliable 
majority in the House of Commons. Hence it follows that every 
British Government, though desirous to work for the economic wel- 
fare of the nation, cannot do so without the sympathy and the 
support of a reliable majority in the House of Commons, 

Our Parliamentary representatives are elected on a political plat- 
form, not on an economic programme. Therefore it is not 
astonishing that the apparently compact and solid party organism is 
apt to melt away as soon as economic subjects are touched. Conse- 
quently, Ministers in power choose rather to leave the most vital 
economic problems alone, and prefer temporisation, valueless assur- 
ances and baseless optimism to appropriate, useful action which 
might bring dangerous subterranean forces of unknown strength into 
play. 

The composition of the House of Commons is a curious one, for, 
though its chief function is an economic one, namely, the spending 
of the nation’s money, it is not elected on economie grounds. 
Apparently we have two great parties, but as soon as economic 
interests are touched the party system collapses, the secret economic 
parties, which are never mentioned at the general election unmask 
their guns, and we are suddenly confronted with a public-house 
party, a coal owners’ party, a railway party, a ship owners’ party, a 
ges and water works’ parly, a lawyers’ party, a promoters’ party, etc., 
of great strength and absolute coherence, which know only one kind 
of loyalty: loyalty to their trade. 

As I have shown in the second article of this series, by far the 
larger part of our population belongs to the directly productive. 
industries, whilst a very small minority of the people is engaged in 
the carrying trades, the public-house trade, and other monopolistic 
trades. When we now look into the composition of the House of 
Commons, we find that the directly productive industries, which 
occupy the vast majority of workers, are hardly represented at all, 
while the unproductive industries are largely overjrepresented. Con- 
sequently it is no wonder that our economic legislation, instead of 
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being directed towards the greatest good of the greatest number, is 
usually biassed towards the greatest good of the non-productive 
industries, and little practical reform can be expected as long as the 
House of Commons and, consequently, the Government chiefly 
represent monopolistic and not creative interests. 

Trade organizations, hidden under a political mask, and used for 
political ends, do not confine themselves and their actions to the 
House of Commons. The recent scandalous action of the coal owners’ 
party in the House of Commons, which tried to bring about a 
universal coal strike in Great Britain and ruin our industries in 
order to oppose the slight export tax on coal, is still fresh in our 
memory. These tactics of the coal owners’ party were not spon- 
taneous; they were premeditated and pre-organized, and similar 
tactics, have been prepared by other trade parties, having their 
head-quarters at the House of Commons and possessing organisations 
all over the country. 

One example out of many. In the “ Brewers’ Almanack” for 
1894 an article on “ Trade Electoral Organization,” states: 


Our one object is to return, by all legitimate means, regardless of 
politics, to the House of Commons and other administrative bodies, 
candidates favourable to trade interests. . . . Ina state of efficient 
organisation, it would become a power in the State. 


n reply to the threats of the public-house party, Lord Rosebery 
said: 


. . If the State does not soon control the liquor traffic, the 
liquor traffic will soon control the State. 


And Viscount Peel declared in 1899: 


It has come to be a struggle for mastery between the State and a 
trade, and the time has fully come for the decision of the question— 
Who is to be the master? 


These words of Lord Rosebery and Viscount Peel are equally true 
if applied to the other not directly productive trades, such as the 
railway, shipping, gas, water and coal trades, etc., which are over- 
represented in the House of Commons, which have gradually become 
parasitical, and which are sucking the marrow and the life-blood out 
of all our productive industries, out of our working population and 
out of-the Empire. 

The House of Commons represents the country fairly faithfully 
politically, but economically it distinctly misrepresents the country, 
for it is the representative, not of the productive, but of the monopo- 
listic trades. As long as we elect parties chiefly on political plat- 
forms, there is little hope for a thorough reorganization of the 
economic forces of Great Britain, because the brewers’ interest, the 
railway interest, etc., will be returned under one or the other 
political label in’ equal strength, and the combined monopolistic 
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sections, working overground and underground, will make every 
attempt at thorough economic reform futile. 

A publican who sells liquor after hours will try to bribe the police- 
man on the beat. From similar motives the monopolistic trade 
parties are the greatest contributors to the party funds. As they 
hold the purse strings of both parties, they largely control their 
policy, and are consequently able to exercise subterranean influences 
of considerable importance. 


Compared with our most successful rivals, the United States, 
Germany and Belgium, we pay by far the highest freights for 
carriage of goods by rail, by canal and by sea, and we pay also by 
far the highest passenger rates. Consequently we are not able to 
compete with these countries in neutral markets, and we are even 
being undersold in our own country because the foreigner is granted 
cheaper freight rates by our transport combinations than the 
Britisher. 

How utterly destructive to British industries this policy is may be 
seen from the recent evidence before the Select Committee on Steam- 


ship Subsidies given by Mr. Elijah Helm, secretary of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce: 


For some years there had been in Manchester much dissatisfaction 
with the relatively higher rates of freight from British ports than 
from the ports of competing manufacturing countries to markets in 
which the productions of these countries competed with our own. 
a, 92 In these instances the British manufacturer suffered, although 
he did not often know it. Taking by way of illustration the River 
Plate markets, he stated that the uniformly much lower rates of 
freight from Genoa than from Liverpool to the River Plate ports 
were sometimes sufficient to induce Manchester merchants to pur- 
chase goods on the Continent, especially in Italy and Switzerland, 
for shipment to those ports on the Continent rather than in the 
United Kingdom. For example, the rate of freight on cotton 
goods from Genoa to Buenos Ayres was 20f. per cubic metre, equiva- 
lent to 17s. 10d. per 40 cubic feet. From Liverpool to Buenos 
Ayres the freight was 40s. per 40 cubic feet—that is to say, the 
Liverpool rate was 124.38 per cent. higher than the Genoa rate. 
The freight from Genoa was £8 12s. 2d., or 1.35 per cent. of the 
value of the goods. On the same goods the freight from Liverpool 
would have been £8 2s., or 4.15 per cent. of the value. The 
difference of 2.8 per cent. was sufficient to turn the scale and to 
favour the consumption of Italian and other Continental goods in 
the River Plate markets at the expense of the English. . . . 

The most striking instance of the operation of relatively lower 
freight rates from foreign countries in assisting the competition of 
foreign with British manufactures was shown in regard to the China 
trade. C@otton goods were carried by British steamers from New 
York to Shanghai, a distance of 13,717 miles, at 27s. 6d. per ton of 
40 cubic feet. From Liverpool the rate was from 50s. to 65s. per 
ton, according to whether the bales were lightly or heavily pressed. 
The lower of these rates (50s.) was equivalent te 4d. per piece, or 
3.7 per cent. of the value. 
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This pernicious, foolish and short-sighted policy of our railway 
combination and of our shipping ring is beginning to bear fruit for 
the monopolists themselves. With their enormous rates for transport 
and locomotion our railways have largely destroyed British trade, 
and, in spite of their inflated rates on the one hand and wretchedly 
inadequate, shabby, and out of date means of transport and loco- 
motion on the other hand, their dividends are falling off, and the 
quotations of British railway shares are at present at a record low 
price, whilst at the same time the shares of the American railways, 
which give a perfect and up-to-date service at extremely low rates, 
are higher than they ever have been. 

The outlets for our productive industries are controlled by the 
railway, shipping, canal and dock companies, and they have abused 
their position by crippling our trade with iniquitous rates under the 
silent approval of powerless and unbusiness-like governments, domi- 
nated by the monopolistic factions in the House of Commons, and 
guided by their blind faith in the blessings of “ Free Competition.” 
As fer as carriage by land and sea goes, free competition exists for 
British industries only in the imaginative brain of theoretical writers 
on political economy out of touch with the business community, for 
all our railways and all our shipping are practically one single 
corporation. Without free outlets for our products, and without an 
equality of freight charges for the foreigner and the Englishman (or, 
if anything, preferential tariffs for, but not against, our own 
industries), our industries will continue to decay, and our accumulated 
wealth, the result of our labour in the past, will continue to shrink 
whilst other nations are accumulating wealth and are increasing in 
prosperity, until want and distress will drive our starving population 
in millions to the United States. 

The firat object of the progressive economic party should be to give 
cheap transport to our productive industries, and prevent the giving 
of cheaper facilities to the foreigner than to the Englishman, a large 
reward being offered for every exposure of such action. 

That the productive forces of the nation, represented by the 
majority in the House of Commons, would be able to create cheap 
transport facilities and enforce equal rates for the Englishman and 
the foreigner is beyond question. To discuss how these facilities 
should be created, would, however, be beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

If cheap transport, cte., be created, the railway companies and 
other monopolies would not be hurt but benefited thereby. Our 
rapidly expanding trade would soon return more in cheap rates than 
our transport companies make now by extorting outrageous rates 
from a contracting trade. Cheap and equitable rates for transport 
would not only revive our declining manufacturing industries but 
also our decaying rural industries, which are being killed by high 
and inequitable freights, intensive culture would be introduced in 
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the country, our farms would flourish again, end our home demand 
for manufactured articles and our home market would be con- 
siderably enlarged by the added purchasing power of a prosperous 
rural population. The introduction of cheap rates for our industries 
would have similar results for the railways and other transport 
agencies as the introduction of the penny postage has had for the 
Post Offico. The latter was as much clamoured against as the intro- 
duction of cheap transport rates will be clamoured against by the 
carrying interest. Yet, in the one case, reform will be as unex- 
pectedly beneficial as it was in the other. Furthermore, certain 
vexatious legal restrictions should be repealed under which the 
railways and still more the shipping companies are at present 
suffering. 

The pleasant but erroneous theory pressed upon us by political 
economists, that free competition would ensure the cheapest and best 
services for the nation has led to this deplorable result that all our 
national services, without exception, which are supposed to be freely 
competitive, such as railways, canals, docks, shipping, telephones, 
gas works, water works, etc., give the worst and, at the same time, 
the most expensive service compared with similar services in most 
civilised countries. What we possess is not Free Trade, freedom of 
trade for the country, we possess only Free Trade, that is freedom 
of extortion and oppression for the different monopolistic interests. 

Great Britain is a business community, consequently it must be 
represented by a business House of Commons and a business Govern- 
ment, and it must re-create for itself the necessary business 
organisation and business facilities or abdicate its status as a 
commercial and industrial Power. So far, this country has chiefly 
been represented in Parliament partly by the monopolistic interests 
described above, partly by men at ease, without business capacity, 
without business instinct, and consequently without any ability for 
governing a business community. 

The result of this state of affairs is that our high officials also bear 
rather the character of retired gentlemen than that of able adminis- 
traitors. Whilst in the governments of our most active competitors 
every high official is a man of practical experience, of marked ability, 
and full of pusi, the chief qualification for the colourless high official 
in this couury is social influence, a sympathetic presence, fluency of 
speech and good manners. A man who knows his business is precise, 
determined, brief, energetic and led by common sense. <A well- 
spoken amateur who does not know his business is timid, vague, 
hesitating, vacillating, verbose, fond of precedents, and waits for 
somebody else to give him a lead, which he follows—though it be in 
the wrong direction. The leisured gentleman unacquainted with 
business of any kind—unfortunately—rules this country according to 
precedent, pushed on by the energetic monopolistic interests, and 
what the rule of priesthood has done for Spain the rule of the affable 
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well-intentioned gentleman-at-ease is doing for this country. At 
present, it is easier for an inoffensive dunce, with unexceptionable 
manners and a fluent speech, to become Prime Minister than for an 
administrative and executive genius who eats with his knife. From 
a social point of view our present Cabinet is composed of very 
prominent men. From a business point of view it consists of a 
number of amiable but feeble old men, of whom only one, perhaps 
two, might be able to earn their own living. The rest, if not pro- 
vided for with inherited wealth, would otherwise be a charge on their 
relatives or the community. Such are the men who habitually rule 
this country, and who are trying to compete with the able, energetic 
experts pitted against them by the United States and Germany. 

When Great Britain was chiefly an agricultural country, the grand- 
fathers of our present legislators and Cabinet Ministers were land- 
owners, farmers, etc., and were consequently representative of the 
country’s most important industries. Owing to tradition, their 
grandsons are also in Parliament and the Cabinet, but though they 
have a stake in the country, they represent no more the economic 
interests of the country, and are therefore out of place in their 
present position. However, let our productive industries only create 
a business-like House of Commons and the House of Commons will 
create for itself a business-like Cabinet. 

I do not mean to condemn the system of appointing outsiders to the 
heads of Government Departments. Its advantage obviously is that 
an outsider, without official routine and prejudice, often sees mistakes 
sanctioned by precedent and tradition more easily than an insider, 
provided he is clear-eyed and has an open mind. A really able and 
practical man, especially an able business man, will prove his ability 
in every walk of life and in every work he undertakes, and he will 
raise the department over which he presides; but a titled, well- 
groomed and well-mannered nonentity, vain, aged and feeble, in the 
position of a Cabinet Minister, is the abject slave of the permanent 
official and of tradition, the enemy of progress, and encourages and 
creates sloth, laziness, incompetence and all the other vices to be 
found in British administrations. 

That tradition is the chief cause of the stagnation and decay of this 
and other countries, may be seen by the comparison of the following 
similarly peopled and similarly situated countries. Go-ahead Japan 
is ruled by common-sense, rotten China by tradition; progressive 
Germany is ruled by common-sense, unprogressive Austria by 
tradition; the pushing United States are ruled by common-sense, 
Great Britain by tradition. 

Of course, it is not sufficient that we have a business-like House of 
Commons, with a majority of the representatives of the productive 
industries, and a business-like Cabinet for the purpose of giving to 
our industries Fyee Trade within Great Britain. We must also have 
Free Trade, that is to say, equality in trade, in respect of foreign 
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` countries. We must have a sensible national trade policy, and we 
must resolutely break with superannuated tradition and our so-called 
Free Trade policy whereby we give to other countries all the 
advantages of Free Trade with us without receiving any advantages 
in return. That the introduction of moderate protection, directed 
to neutralise the effect of hostile tariffs, would be a small measure 
and an inexpensive measure, and that it would mean prosperity for 
the masses, is shown in the second article of this series. 

I am certainly not in favour of surrounding this country with a 
Chinese wall of prohibitive tariffs, which would encourage sloth 
and incompetence, and stifle progress, but I am of opinion that each 
foreign country should be dealt with as it deals with us in order to 
create a really free and equitable international exchange of com- 
modities for our industries, and ihus neutralise the effect of hostile 
tariffs. Our natural resources are so great and so varied, our human 
material is so excellent, and our natural position is so advantageous, 
that, given equal conditions, this country will flourish as it has never 
flourished before, and I am convinced that Great Britain will rapidly 
recover the ground it has lost, if it gets real Free Trade at home and 
abroad, instead of the sham Free Trade under which all our produc- 
tive industries are at present suffering. 

Though the economical conditions of other countries do not make 
it likely, it is possible that, in trying to secure fair treatment to 
our industries, we may be involved in tariff wars. It seems some- 
what unlikely, because foreign countries, especially continental 
countries, know very well that our markets are more important to 
them than their markets are to us, and that Great Britain and its 
colonies are the largest present and prospective market in the world, 
which market is capable of unlimited expansion. Besides, they know 
that we have not only the weapon of opening or shutting to them the 
great and expanding markets of Great Britain and the colonies, 
which our competitors wish to supply with their goods, but they 
know that we can also exercise a salutary pressure upon them by 
retaliating for any tariff attacks made on us, not only by imposing 
corresponding counter-tariffs, but by making special charges for 
their use of British ships, British harbours and British cables as 
well, which, as yet, are indispensable to foreign nations. 

If we desire commercial expansion and national prosperity to 
supersede the present economic stagnation and decay of this country, 
we must be prepared for the possibility of tariff wars with foreign 
nations which at present are sucking out our wealth and strength, 
and which will impoverish us utterly if we let them have their way. 
Therefore it will be wise to prepare for such a contingency by arriv- 
ing at an understanding for mutual protection with our great self- 
governing colonies. Even as Germany with its sugar bounties 
has destroyed the wealth of the West Indies, so Germany or 
some other strong Power may destroy the wealth of our self-governing 
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colonies which are as yet too weak to resist single-handed an indus- 
trial Power of the first magnitude. Just as our colonies are secure 
from hostile attacks, because an attack on the smallest of our colonies 
means an attack on the whole British Empire, even so a commercial 
attack on one of our colonies should mean a commercial attack on the 
whole Empire. Consequently, other Powers would hesitate to pro- 
voke such a struggle, with all the serious consequences which it 
would entail. 

The necessity of introducing compensatory protective ¢ariffs is 
already largely recognised by independent thinkers, of whose opinions 
I will quote the following: 


The only way in which a country can save itself from being a 
loser by revenue duties imposed by other countries on its commo- 
dities is to impose corresponding revenues on theirs—Sruart Mizu. 

I would impress upon you that if you intend in this conflict of 
commercial treaties to hold your own, you must be prepared, if 
need be, to inflict upon the nations which injure you the penalty 
which is in your hand—that of refusing them access to your 
markets—Lorp SALISBURY. 


At the present moment it is perfectly certain that we are liable 
to be oxcluded from any country—so far as hostile tariffs can 
possibly exclude us—where the British flag doos not float.—J. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Independent thinkers, theorists, politicians and business men alike 
are at one on this question. 

How beneficial for all parts of the British Empire an Imperial 
Zollverein would be may be seen from the opinions of leading 
business men, British and Colonial, and from the astonishing 
progress of Germany consequent upon, and resulting from, its uni- 
fication in 1871. That union is strength is nowhere more evident 
than in commercial matters. The commercial union of the British 
Empire would give to all the factors of production throughout the 
Empire an impetus which would rejuvenate the Empire, and which 
would make it outshine even the United States in wealth, in strength 
and in population. Our colonies, which have entered upon a very 
hopeful manufacturing career, should not forget, in weighing the 
pros and cons of such a union, that Great Britain and the Continent 
of Europe are, and will remain, the chief market of the world, and 
that Great Britain will always remain the most convenient depôt, the 
strategical key, and the most conveniently-situated manufacturing 
place for the Continent of Europe. 

To the general public such a union appears largely sentimental, 
but, if it is to be permanent, it can only be founded on the solid 
bedrock of selfish interest and mutual advantage, which is a more 
reliable cement than spontaneous fitful sentiment. Such a union 
could not be founded for love of brag, jingoism, or whatever its 
detractors may gall it, but it can be founded, from the sentimental 
point of view, for the love of race, of national idea, of national genius, 
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of national freedom, and before all, from a practical point of view, 
for the prosperity which such union would create, ensure and preserve 
for all its members. 

With such a union in existence, our emigration problem might 
easily be settled. At present the British Empire suffers an enormous 
yearly loss of its best blood, of power and of capital by our huge 
emigration to the United States. With cheap fares to our own 
colonies, the bulk of our emigrants would go to our colonies, and 
we could have the pick of the continental emigrants as 
well. Thereby our own emigrants would increase the strength of 
the Empire whereas they increase now the strength and wealth of our 
competitors. 

In opposition to the idea of Great Britain the World Empire, we 
have the views of the Little Englanders who, in their short-sighted- 
ness, would have made a Belgium out of Great Britain if they had. 
had their way. As it is, Great Britain has anglicised the world and 
reformed it in three centuries of Big Englandism. Our ideas of 
representative government, freedom of thought and of conscience, 
equality of men, destruction of slavery, abolishment of caste and 
class prejudice, have become the ideas of mankind owing to Big 
Englandism. Without Big Englandism the United States, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa might belong to the French and Spanish, 
and those prosperous countries which are now the leading Anglo- 
Saxon countries might be in a similar state of constant chaos and 
utter poverty and misery, as certain unhappy States in Central and 
South America where foreign nations have tried their hand at 
colonization under the rule of rapacious, oppressive and bigoted 
governments. The acquisition of colonies means an initial expense 
against which the Little Englander declaims; it may even mean 
bloodshed. But if we had not acquired our colonies, other nations 
would have acquired them instead, and our congested population 
would have been forced to emigrate to foreign parts badly ruled by 
nations of a foreign kind. Our emigrants would have to go from a 
land of liberty into foreign lands where their freedom of thought, 
their speech, and even their very individuality would not have been 
respected. The expense of acquiring colonies is like buying a cheap 
option at the Stock Exchange; it is like buying cheap lottery tickets 
of which nearly all return large prices; and, after all, the national 
money spent in connection with colonization is spent nearly entirely 
in support of home industries which provide the war material, such as 
ships, guns, etc. Consequently, a country does not get easily 
impoverished by its expenses of colonization, which are, like the 
planting of trees, an investment made for the benefit of future 
generations, and the expenses of our army and navy will never be 
oppressive as long as trade is good. Therefore a progressive, 
economic party should make its cry not only for Prosperity, 
Efficiency, and Economy, but for Prosperity, Efficiency, Economy, 
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and Empire. It should maintain everywhere the Empire’s possessions 
and influence. 

Sir Charles Dilke and his followers consider many of our African 
and other tropical possessions worthless. Perhaps they are worthless 
at present, but will they always remain so? Who can tell? Our 
forefathers thought Canada and Australia worthless, or nearly worth- 
less, but time has disproved them. Therefore the unwisdom of parting 
with any territory or any sphere of influence, or any justifiable 
territorial claims is clear, especially as the population of the world 
increases in number, and as no more continents will be discovered. 

In the Franco-German War, the French rifle was much superior 
to the German rifle. Yet, the Germans were victorious chiefly 
through the superiority and through the influence of their Intelli- 
gencd Department. Moltke was, no doubt, far greater as an 
intelligence officer and organizer than as a strategist and tactician, 
He expressed his principles in these words: “It is the 
“first of the duties of the Generalstab to prepare in time 
“of peace for all possible military eventualities down to 
“the smallest details, and to prepare beforehand all the necessary 
“plans.” The German Intelligence Department is the brain 
of the army ; it is a very active and very influential brain. Our bitter 
military experiences in Africa are partly caused by the defectiveness 
of our Intelligence Department, partly by its lack of influence over the 
Administrative Department, the War Office, which so far has been 
directed partly by officials dried up in routine, precedent and 
tradition, partly by bookworms, partly by incapable amateur Secre- 
taries of State. Similarly to the disgraceful state of our army, our 
economic decay, our backwardness in our trade methods, in industrial 
equipment and in scientific knowledge applied to commerce (such as 
electricity and chemistry), are chiefly caused by the nearly total 
absence of a strong and influential Economical Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Owing to their lack of knowledge of the progress which other 
nations have made and of ihe changes which the markets of the 
world have undergone, our industries have fallen behindhand in the 
race, and our commercial equipment has become antiquated and in 
some respects quite useless. 

That clumsy organization for the collection and distribution of 
economic intelligence, the Board of Trade, is merely an unintelligent 
registering machine which faithfully chronicles information long 
after the event, and which collects statistics chiefly interesting to the 
theorist. Our consular reports also are of little utility to our 
merchants, who hardly ever read them, the information contained in 
such reports being diffuse and undigested. A boot manufacturer in 
Northampton, for instance, has neither the time nor the patience to 
study twenty consular reports, issued at long intervals, in order to 
find out whether there is a demand for his goods in South America, 
and whether it is worth his while to send a traveller there, 
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The economic information given by private individuals, such as 
the author of these articles has attempted to supply, has the great 
disadvantage that if is often given by incompetent people, that it 
does not carry much weight, and that it is not widely read even when 
correct and written by an authority. Besides, such private econo- 
mic information is immediately contradicted by other private 
individuals, preferably theorists and journalists who wish to show 
their cleverness in proving exactly the contrary of what the writer 
has said. Official reports, on the other hand, though frequently 
compiled by men quite unsuited for the task, and often full of infor- 
mation quite contrary to fact, are hardly ever criticised or contra- 
dicted, but are meekly accepted as correct. Furthermore, it is 
extremely difficult for any single personage to keep his information 
entirely free from minor errors, upon which his theoretic, hair- 
splitting opponent will seize with delight, unless he is aided by a 
well-trained staff and a number of foreign correspondents. Conse- 
quently, the reading public which would like to be instructed is 
generally only confused by the well-meant efforts of private indivi- 
duals to supply economic information, and excellent publications, 
such as Williams’ “ Made in Germany,” do not exercise the influence 
on the business community and Parliament which they ought to 
have, owing to the distracting and irrelevant minor objections of 
noisy theorists and journalists and their unbusiness-like self- 
important criticisms. 

Government officials, and especially English Government officials, 
such as consuls, etc., are always very apt to gather slipshod economic 
information by punctiliously, but unthinkingly, following clumsy, 
inadequate and ill-drawn-up rules which are out of date. Hence the 
labour and the cost of collecting such information are almost entirely 
wasted. As the supply of economic intelligence is utterly insuffi- 
cient for our wants, I propose that, by voluntary contributions from 
all industries of Great Britain, an Economic Intelligence Society, 
controlled by our industries, should be formed, which might work 
hand in hand with the Board of Trade, and which prokably would 
be allowed to utilise and to reform the existing consular machinery. 
Its objects should be: 

(1) To reform the Consular Service, and staff it with competent 
men, who would be instructed to supply, at regular intervals and 
whenever wanted, the information required by different trades. 

(2) To boil down Consular Reports in order to make them generally 
useful. For instance, to come back to our boot manufacturer, a 
report should be issued on “The Boot and Shoe Trade in South 
“America, being an extract from twenty Consular Reports.” 

(3) To study, inspect and report on all economic, social and 
scientific progress, inventions, improvements, ete., in Great Britain 
and abroad, and to bring innovations, likely to be,of use to this 
country, prominently before those interested in them. 
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(4) To assist our industries by the personal advice of competent 
delegates, and to assist and advise commercial travellers. 

(5) To promote legislative measures such as the simplification of 
legal proceedings and the creation of a stringent Company Law, 
which, without restricting legitimate promotions, should protect 
the public against the frauds by which it is now being impoverished. 
Under a stringent Company Law companies would be floated to 
exploit the forces of nature and to enrich the country, whilst at 
present companies are chiefly issued to exploit the pockets of the 
credulous investor and to impoverish the nation. (In 1899, 
£76,927,826 of capital was involved in companies liquidating, and 60 
per cent. of the companies floated during that year were abortive, 
according to the official report.) The society should also press for the 
introduction of proper Patent Legislation, studying the German and 
United States patent law; it should press for the adoption of the 
decimal system and for more stringent adulteration laws to safeguard 
the health of the people. 

(6) Facilities should be provided for members of the Economic 
Intelligence Society to meet and discuss topics of general practical 
and scientific interest in order to keep themselves and the public 
abreast of the times in economic matters. 

In other words, this society should centralise and organise search 
for useful information and should diffuse practical knowledge through- 
out the country. Nor should abstract science be neglected. In fact, 
such a society might work hand in hand with the Universities. It 
would, however, be fatal to decorate such a society with an orna- 
mental chairman and board, or charge high prices for its informa- 
tion, membership, admission to meetings, etc., as then its functions 
would tend to become formal, traditional, mutually complimentary, 
philosophical and exclusive, ibut not practically and generally useful. 
What the Military Intelligence Department is for open war, this 
Economic Intelligence Society should be for the underhand, com- 
mercial war by tariff under which we are now suffering, and which 
may increase in violence. Our unpreparedness for the South African 
campaign was not so serious as our unpreparedness for a possible 
economic war would be for us in the future. In Germany, and 
probably in the United States as well, carefully-laid plans of cam- 
paign for commercial war exist, worked out to the smallest details, 
the prospective enemy’s position is studied by competent men, his 
weak spots are known, everything is prepared and foreseen. For 
instance, I happen to know that Germany is contemplating a com- 
mercial war with the United States and Russia, and is preparing 
for it because it wishes to force upon those two countries a tariff 
more favourable to German commerce than the present American 
and Russian tariffs are. As Germany will not be without allies in 
a tariff campaign against the United States, the intended struggle 
may be a protracted one, and will offer the greatest advantage to 
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our own industries if they are quick to avail themselves of these 
advantages. 

We may also be unexpectedly attacked by a foreign power in the _ 
same way; therefore we must be prepared for such a contingency by 
the thinking department of our economic organism. 

In Germany special commissions, composed of experts, prepare 
during years of unceasing labour the material for the conclusion of 
future commercial treaties; all trades are consulted, the Chambers of 
Commerce are invited to make suggestions and their wishes are care- 
fully investigated and considered. In this country commercial 
treaties are entered into with criminal nonchalance and absolute 
ignorance of the subject by politicians unacquainted with business, 
who do not even think it necessary to appeal to experts for advice. 
Bye and bye we shall also have sensible commercial treaties ensuring 
fairness and stability in our trade relations with foreign countries, 
and the co-operation of an Economic Intelligence Society in touch 
with all the trades in the country would be most valuable for the pre- 
paration of such treaties. 

Our Chambers of Commerce are unfortunately very sleepy bodies 
compared with the German and American Chambers of Commerce, 
which are full of push. The Chambers of Commerce of our rivals are 
institutes for making money; our Chambers of Commerce are for 
mild, non-committing and mutually complimentary speeches. They 
have proved themselves of little benefit to our industries. 

The re-organization of our economic forces will, however, be in- 
complete if it be limited to bringing the economic factors of the 
Empire into line, creating a business-like representation of the nation 
in Cabinet and Parliament, and improving our industrial and com- 
mercial knowledge, the laws of importance to commerce, etc. We 
have also to improve our human resources which are the strongest and 
most valuable factor of production, and therefore the strongest 
safeguard of our national prosperity. 

Under a stringent Company Law ihe business side of enterprises 
will receive more attention than the financial side which at present 
absorbs nearly the entire interest of directors and proprietors. There- 
fore we shall get better and abler leaders of industry, and the curse 
of managerdom and of ignorant boards of directors, under which our 
industries organized in the form of limited companies are now 
suffering, will be less in evidence. With an increased efficiency of 
the leaders of industry, the efficiency of our workers will also be 
raised. 

Those who refuse to see the economic decay of this country have 
often pointed out that the number of the unemployed is very small in 
Great Britain. That is quite true, but this fact is easily explained 
by the artificial restrictions put on the exertions of the individual 
worker by the action of the trade unions. If opr workers were 
employed to the full of their ability, the army of our unemployed 
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would be enormous. A case in point is the limited amount of work 
done now by bricklayers compared with the work done by them some 
years back. The leaders of the working men and the men themselves 
must be taught, and they can be taught, the folly of these artificial 
restrictions of labour which assist in driving the trade, whereby 
they live, out of the country. In other countries, difficulties such as 
these have been overcome, and they should not prove insurmountable 
in this country also, especially if the united employers work for it 
gently, persuasively, but with one will. Before all, it seems necessary 
to give to the working man a direct interest in his work. A living 
wage, independently of the work done, makes the working man a 
pensioner if not a pauper, puts a premium on sloth, discourages 
individual exertion, kills the ambition and the pride which the 
skilled working man should take in his work, and has in many cases 
made British workmanship inferior to foreign workmanship. The 
label, “ Warranted British Manufacture,” has no more the attraction 
which it once had here and abroad, because the particular excellence 
of British workmanship has gone, through the influence above 
described, but it may return again. 

In the United States and in Germany, very gratifying results have 
been achieved by building factories in the open, making their interior 
more attractive and cheerful, giving the workman every possible 
comfort and a share in the profits. If you make work a pleasure 
instead of a drudgery for the worker, and give him an interest in the 
business besides, he will naturally work with doubled energy. It is 
equally natural that he works half-heartedly in grimy, gloomy, 
smoky, cheerless buildings. Work is a pleasure for the master; why 
should it not be an equal pleasure for the man? True liberality 
towards the working man is wiser than parsimony, and is much 
cheaper besides. Even so it is in many cases much cheaper to erect a 
new, light, roomy and cheerful factory in the country than maintain 
an old, dingy, ill-built mill within the slums of the town. 

_ _ H rightly-set to work, the British working man cannot be beaten. 
With cheap railway fares he will be able to exchange his unsanitary 

dwelling in the slums for a healthy suburban cottage, and the 

deteriorating physique of our population will soon improve again. 

Under attractive conditions like those above described an important 
American factory found that it could turn out machinery twenty per 
cent. cheaper than any of its competitors. 

Furthermore, our human material will have to be improved by a 
planful, thorough and individualistic education which should sup- 
plant the present planless, ill-suited, happy-go-lucky education, the 
inheritance of a distant past. Schools and similar institutions 
serving a certain and practical national purpose should be solely 
directed towards the accomplishment of such a purpose by the nation 
and its representatives, regardless of ancient custom and stale tradi- 
tion. Not only otr elementary, secondary and technical education, 
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but also our scientific education, is standing very low, owing to the 
sway of tradition and indifference of government. However, there 
is a distinct progress noticeable of late in technical education; let 
us hope for its steady continuance and development. Germany owes 
its economic success very largely to a universal education organized 
according to common ‘sense, and to the application of the latest 
results of science to its industries. Science and commerce, the 
laboratory and the factory, are welded together in the fatherland. 
Hence it has become the foremost country in the industries connected 
with chemistry and electricity, industries of enormous and con- 
stantly growing importance, in which Great Britain ranges about last 
among the nations. In electricity and chemistry we have much 
ground to recover. The electrical and chemical works which we 
possess are chiefly owned, managed, and staffed by foreigners. 

Insobriety is the curse of this country, and a party of Progress and 
Economic Reform should certainly include the promotion of temper- 
ance in its programme. I have never been able to understand how 
the nation could be made more sober by diminishing the number of 
public-houses. On the contrary, the simpler solution seems to me to 
increase the number of public-houses considerably by licensed houses 
fitted like clubs, with ample sitting accommodation for every cus- 
tomer, newspapers, games, etc., such as you see on the Continent. 
The public-house i is the working man’s cluh, his refuge from his two 
rooms in a dingy street filled with the smell of cooking, of drying 
linen, with the noise of children: dingy, cheerless, depressing. In 
the cramped and crowded public-house, the working man is always 
taking somebody else’s place, he is always in front of somebody, he 
is always in somebody’s way, and, unless he has a full glass before 
him, he feels himself to be an intruder. Consequently he empties his 
glass hastily, and either asks for another one or goes to the next 
public-house. If he can sit down as long as he likes at a table where 
there is ample place, he will chat more with his mate and drink 
less. The competition of very roomy public-houses, licensed to be 
run on club lines, with papers, games, etc., would compel the present 
public-houses to give similar facilities to their customers, and our 
public-houses would become as tidy, quiet and orderly as tea-shops, 
especially if the Excise were levied on the alcohol in beer and spirits, 
and not on the beer and spirits themselves. By such a measure, an 
inducement would be offered to the brewers and distillers to supply 
weaker drink, and the unnecessarily strong English drinks would be 
very gradually, but constantly, weakened by brewers and distillers in 
the interest of their pocket, and the drinking section of the com- 
munity would be imperceptibly sobered. 

Against such reform measures the public-house interest will fight 
might and main, and the argument will be advanced by apparently 
quite uninterested parties that the revenue might suffer by such a 
step. Quite true, it might suffer, but it seems to me that the revenue 
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should be collected for the advantage of the people, not that the people 
should be made sots and drunkards for the advantage of the revenue 
or of the brewers, distillers and publicans. 


Concuusion. 


Lf we Iook back upon the three articles dealing with the Economic 
Decay of Great Britain, we find that we have in every direction lost 
ground enormously, especially if we compare the economic stagnation 
and decay in our country with the agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, financial, scientific and social progress in other countries, 
such as the United States and Germany. Our economic position is 
extremely serious, if not critical, and will become more so in the. near 
future. It gives cause for grave alarm, but not for despair. We 
have lost much in prosperity, prestige, position and power, but, as our 
economic position depends chiefly on our natural resources in material 
and men—which are not fully utilized, which may be fully utilized, 
which must be fully utilized—and as these natural resources are 
splendid, the losses are reparable. The ground we have lost may 
be recovered by patriotic energy, mutual goodwill, and a combined, 
strenuous national effort, which will prove irresistible. It cannot be 
recovered by the flattering but worthless assurances of our politicians 
and our political economists, or by inadequate half-measures which 
would be worse than useless. 

Let such an effort be made, and it will be successful. If we bring 
our inexhaustible latent resources, and our inexhaustible, though at 
present dormant, native energy into play, we shall again recover the 
first economic place in the world which we have held, and which we 
have lost. If we regain it, we shall keep it as long as we keep 
abreast of the times, and are directed by business men led by common 
sense, not by philosophers, scientists and literary men, following 
precedent, tradition and scientific fallacies. 

However, whether a body of men will be found to recommend and 
to initiate thorough measures designed to recreate the Empire, seems 
doubtful. Great measures are rarely inaugurated by foresight, but 
either by chance or by direst necessity. Perhaps only the crying 
need of national poverty and distress will bring the necessary reforms 
about. Natural greatness is born of adversity. George. the 
Third created the United States, Napoleon the First Germany, 
Philip the Second Holland, in terrible wars. These men were 
unconsciously the greatest national benefactors of those nations. 
Perhaps a dramatic national disaster of the first magnitude, similar 
to those through which the United States, Germany and Holland 
have gone, is required to wake us up out of our lethargy and self- 
complacency, make us realise our position and bring us back our 
former energy. 

May such a terrible awakening be spared us. 


THE AUTHOR or “ Darrrina.” 
T3 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS DIFFERENCES. 


N American sportsman has related how he once stalked two 
bears, and with a long shot, himself remaining invisible, 
succeeded in wounding one of them, though not desperately ; 

whereupon the wounded animal, utterly ignorant of the cause of his 
misfortune, turned in fury upon his innocent brother and engaged 
him in mortal conflict. Thus fighting, the two bears rolled over 
and over downhill to the feet of the sportsman, who shot them both 
dead without more ado. If we suppose the bears to represent 
the two sections of the Liberal party, and Mr. Chamberlain or 
Lord Salisbury the sportsman, we have a story with a moral for the 
present season. Both soctions are wounded, and each is inclined to 
blame the other for their combined misfortunes, whereas the real 
culprit is the Minister who made, drifted into, or was forced into 
war—whichever is the right expression—and who took advantage 
of the war to deprive the electors of their normal choice between one 
party and another. 

Tf this fact can be seen in ita true bearing, we shall be rid of at 
least one chief ground of recrimination. Each of the two wings— 
of whose differences we have heard so much during the past month— 
habitually tells us that, if its own particular views of the war had 
prevailed, the party would never have got into the plight it is now 
in. According to Liberal Imperialists, the mischief arises from 
association with pro-Boers, whose anti-Nationalist or little-England 
speeches create the impression in the public mind that the Liberal 
party cannot be trusted to govern an Empire. According to the 
anti-Imperialists, it is the hampering connection with supporters 
of the war which has prevented the Opposition from taking an 
effective and successful line against the authors of the war. Each 
side can point to notable victories on the part of its champions at 
the last election, and draw the flattering inference that, if all had 
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done likewise, the Liberal party would have won a great many seats 
that it lost. Of course, if the case is as they conceive it, it obviously 
becomes an object of high importance to anti-Imperialists to dis- 
sociate themselves from “ Liberal jingoes,” and to Liberal Imperial- 
ists to. “make it clear that they differ” from so-called pro-Boers 
and all others who smirch the Liberal party with unpopular opinions. 
It may even be admitted that the Imperialists have the stronger case, 
for to be a martyr in a just cause is well enough, but to carry on 
your back the derided martyrs of a cause in which you do not believe 
is an intolerable strain. 

Yet surely it is all but a historical axiom that war is, in any case, 
fatal to an Opposition. The Napoleonic wars were disastrous to the 
Whigs at the beginning of the century, and if the Crimean war had a 
different and more complicated effect, that arose from the fact that it 
was undertaken by a coalition at a time when parties were in a state 
of flux. Lord Palmerston found himself in a position to form a 
“ preferable and practicable alternative Government” in the middle 
of the Crimean war—when Lord Derby was unequal to the task— 
precisely because he had been a member of Lord Aberdeen’s adminis- 
tration, and in the public eye its most warlike member. Had he 
been a leader of Opposition, charged with the daily duty of criticis- 
ing the Government as it drifted into war, and in control of a party 
which numbered Cobden and Bright among its most eminent mem- 
bers, his position must have been entirely different. In so far, then, 
as any Liberal Imperialist supposes that the’ Liberal party could on 
the present occasion have played the part which Palmerston played in 
the Crimean war, he is, I submit, misled by a false analogy. The 
displacement of a War-Ministry by an Opposition at a general election 
precipitated in the middle of a war is a wholly different proceeding 
from the supersession of a Prime Minister without an election by 
one of his colleagues who was equally responsible with himself for 
the war. Whether the Liberal party had been led last October by 
Mr. Morley, Lord Rosebery, or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, its 
fate would probably have been the same. For Mr. Chamberlain 
would, in either case, have been able to say with substantial truth 
that an adverse vote to the Government, given for whatever reason, 
would have been interpreted by the enemy and by foreign nations as 
a reversal of the policy to which they were pledged and in which the 
country was inextricably involved. It matters not, for the purposes 
of this argument, whether this proposition would have been true; 
it is sufficient for the argument that the inference would have been 
drawn. A general election, therefore, applied an irresistible coercion 
to the electorate, as, of course, Mr. Chamberlain intended it should 
do. For the dilemma in which an Opposition is placed in time of 
war is one from which there is no escape. It must either associate 
itself with the Government, in which case it abandons the proper 
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purpose of an Opposition, which is to displace the Government, or it 
must oppose the war, in which case it dashes itself against popular 
sentiment, and undertakes a hopeless and impracticable task, 
unless, of course, there is a clear way open to peace. 

If this be true, the recent recriminations about the state of the 
party are in large part irrelevant, and do but make a bad case 
worse. No section is responsible for the course of events which must 
have been altogether disastrous to any Opposition. Even the Govern- 
ment’s own want of foresight contributed to the result. Had the war 
been short and easy, the trouble would have passed and the general 
election have been taken on other issues besides South Africa. But 
the Boer successes which ought to have damaged the Government 
recoiled, in effect, upon the Opposition. Mr. Chamberlain, with his 
usual electioneering skill, diverted the whole stream of public wrath 
on to the heads of his political opponents. The public being angry 
with the Boers were adjured to take it out of the pro-Boers, and to 
stand by a Government which was determined to “fight to the 
“finish.” Even now the same process is going forward, for the 
Government, being thwarted of its confident prediction that the war 
was to be over in July, is manifestly preparing to say that its 
continuance is due, not to its own errors or miscalculations, but to 
the encouragement which the Opposition is supposed to give to the 
enemy in the field. To have to sit still while so flagrant an injustice 
is perpetrated with complete success is, of course, intensely exas- 
perating, but since there is no remedy, the only dignified course is 
for all Liberals to exercise patience, and in the meantime to stand 
by each other against the Government attack. 

The misfortune of the present situation is that not only has the 
Liberal party not stood together, but that the various sections have 
been goaded into mutual recriminations, in the course of which 
each has exaggerated its differences from the other. The last six 
weeks, in particular, have furnished a most fantastic comedy of 
errors, though the result, let us hope, will be that “ cleansing of the 
“passions ” which is supposed to be the proper object of tragedy. As 
things have turned out, it is happily not required of us that we 
should dwell at length upon the perverse incidents of this singular 
campaign. Suffice it to say that the revolt of the Liberal Imperial- 
ists which started from an indiscretion of Mr. Morley’s at the 
National Reform Union dinner, and which threatened at one moment 
to split the Liberal party into two factions, to make Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s position untenable, and to detach Mr. Asquith 
from his colleagues, has ended in a temporary rupture between 
Lord Rosebery and his Imperialist friends, and has enabled the latter 
to prove to everyone’s satisfaction that they are as good party men 
as the rest of us. The war to the knife and fork, as Mr. Lucy 
wittily called it, will always be a thing of gloribus memory in 
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times when men complain that politics are dull, but the final and 
much-apprehended dinner proved the occasion for a most admirable, 
timely and pacific declaration by Mr. Asquith, in which both Sir 
Edward Grey and Sir Henry Fowler most heartily joined. They 
have all got their “charters of freedom,” and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman his also, I venture to hope, for the tendency to treat him 
as a neutral who has no right to speak his mind is not fair to him 
or good for the party. But if the various charters are used with 
discretion and good temper, nothing but good can result. It is, 
meanwhile, a remarkable testimony to the strength of the party 
system in the House of Commons that when Lord Rosebery definitely 
held up the idea of incurable antagonism leading to inevitable 
disruption, every member of the House of Commons of the Liberal 
Imperialist persuasion immediately recoiled from it. So on the 
morning of July 20th it appeared that, whatever its differences might 
be, the party was at least entirely united against the man who 
declared them to be incurable. For, though a retired leader who 
happens to ibe a peer may plough his “ solitary furrow,” a member of 
the House of Commons, answerable to his constituents, dependent 
upon party organisations, compelled to vote in one lobby or another, 
and to explain his reasons for voting in party debates, must mani- 
festly work with other people or go out of politics. 

Lord Rosebery, however, has declared his opinion that a Liberal 
party thus constituted is, in Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, “an organ- 
“ised hypocrisy.” This he declares to be “the real truth” spoken 
by a man whose detached and “ uncoveted ” position (as the isolated 
leader of the anti-insular party) enables him to view the situation 
with an impartial eye. The differences in the party date, he tells 
us; from the early eighties, from the Soudan ‘campaign and the 
death of Gordon, and they are such as make it impossible for men 
belonging to the two different schools to work together. 

Well, here, at all events, is a real issue which we must decide one 
way or the other. To the differences in the Liberal party is now 
added a difference concerning the differences about which we must 
all have a decisive opinion. If the case is really as Lord Rosebery 
says, we shall most of us have to go and“plough our solitary 
furrows in different fields and postpone for the present all thought 
of either sowing or reaping. But it is to be noted first of all that 
Lord Rosebery’s “organised hypocrisy” is not a thing of to-diy 
or yesterday, but has been going on for eighteen or twenty years. 
He and we, therefore, have for all these years been living in a fool’s 
paradise. But if so, we have to reckon with the extraordinary fact 
that for three years right in the middle of this period, Lord Rosebery 
himself was either Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister, and that he 
conducted the affairs of the Empire with the full consent of the 
entire Liberal patty and with great distinction and success. Differ- 
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ences of opinion there may have been in the Cabinet on questions 
of foreign policy during those years—in what Cabinet are there not? 
—but the record of those years leaves no trace of any of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Imperial designs having been thwarted or obstructed by the 
anti-Imperialist section of the party, either in Parliament or in the 
country. The “fundamental” and “ incurable” antagonisms, there- 
fore, made not the smallest difference, so far as the public knows, to 
Imperial policy when a Liberal Government was in office. That, 
surely, is a very impressive fact, for Lord Rosebery himself appa- 
rently holds the remedy to the disease which he declares to be 
incurable. 
We pass now to South Africa, and here again we may take Lord 
Rosebery himself as a test case. In his letter to the City Liberal 
Club he appeared to use Mr. Chamberlain’s argument that you must 
either consider the war just and the Government blameless, or consider 
it unjust and be prepared to stop it at any cost. We seemed to be 
offered a choice between the views of Mr. Stead and the views of 
Mr. Chamberlain. This was indeed the stiffest doctrine that any 
Liberal Imperialist had yet presented to us, and it naturally caused 
considerable searchings of heart. But when Lord Rosebery spoke 
two days later, it appeared that he had been misunderstood. The 
famous dilemma was intended merely to pin us to the admission 
that after the ultimatum and the invasion of the colonies we were 
compelled to fight. Surely, as he himself said, a truism of the 
most truistic order! As for the events which led up to the ulti- 
matum, Lord Rosebery, it seems, has precisely the same criticisms to 
make as the average Liberal. He “fully acknowledges the respon- 
“sibility of the Jameson Raid for what has followed”; he has no 
words too strong for “the hushing up by the South African Com- 
“ mittee of the proper subject it was set to investigate.” He “ would 
“have much to say” of the clumsy negotiations precedent to the 
war if he thought they were practical. Surely there could not be a 
more exact or satisfactory definition of the central Liberal creed. 
There is not the smallest doubt that if Lord Rosebery had been 
leading the party at the last election, and if he had said these 
things about the Raid, the Raid Committee, and the negotiations, 
Mr. Chamberlain would have denounced him as a pro-Boer and have 
wholly refused to accept the plea in extenuation that “since Presi- 
“dent Kruger crossed the frontier and invaded the dominions of the 
“ Queen ” he supported the Government in bringing the war to a 
speedy and triumphant conclusion. Every Liberal said precisely 
the same thing, and if we take the ultimatum as “the point of 
“departure,” there never has been the possibility of saying other- 
wise. Where, then, is the fundamental and incurable antagonism? 
Lord Rosebery, on his own showing, goes by no means so far as some 
of his Liberal Imperialist friends in acquitting ‘the Government 
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for the origin of the war, and he is inevitably of the same opinion 
as the rest of us in regard to the conduct of the war after the ulti- 
matum. 

This argument is worth examining in detail, because it shows 
how much of mere logomachy there is in these disputes, and how 
small is the possible margin of difference about any practical matter. 
We may think that we ought not to have been committed to war, but, 
being committed to the war, all of us who do not think the war a 
crime realise the absolute necessity of fighting successfully. The 
second of these propositions is necessarily the practical one at this 
moment, and the number of Liberals who do not accept it, and who 
desire, as Lord Rosebery says, to stop the war at any cost, is an 
entirely negligeable quantity. Therefore, to emphasise differences 
on this issue is wholly superfluous. The Liberal party has voted 
supply, and by so doing must be supposed to have endorsed Lord 
Rosebery’s proposition about carrying on the war. But, it may be 
objected, there are undoubtedly great differences about the origin of 
the war, and those, as Mr. Asquith suggested at the party meeting, 
may colour the views of the different sections as to what is to follow 
the war. That, undoubtedly, is a much more serious suggestion, 
for, as many of us think, unless there is at the end of this war a 
Liberal party prepared to stand together for a Liberal settlement 
against the manifold superficial inducements to take the contrary 
course, many of the sacrifices that have made for unity will have 
been in vain. But need we expect this difficulty? If the tendency 
is to emphasise differences and to justify the assertion that they are 
irreconcilable, I fear we must. But if these controversies can be 
checked, the natural trend of events should jbe towards a reconcilia- 
tion in the later stages. There is no reason in logic or common 
sense why an Imperialist, who thought the war inevitable, should 
not, when the war is over, be in favour of the most Liberal settle- 
ment. The whole Liberal tradition leads in this direction. Sir 
Henry Towler, as one is glad to see, spoke most emphatically in this 
sense at the Asquith dinner. But the future depends on good 
leadership, which will restrain extremists on one side from dis- 
crediting Liberal ideas by insisting on what is manifestly impractic- 
‘able, and which will encourage the other section to show that their 
support of the war does not entail apostasy from the Liberal faith 
in a self-governing Empire. 

It may not be amiss at this point to glance back over the last two 
years, and to consider in what respects the Liberal party ‘has fallen 
short of its duties as an effective Opposition. So far as an outsider 
can presume to judge, the failure has been mainly in two respects. 
First, there has been too frequently no leader at hand-to sum up the 
long, straggling and passionate debates, to correct the excesses of 
one section ar the errore of anathcr, and to define clearly the central 
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path of Opposition. Secondly, there has been no consistent and 
persistent criticism of the conduct of the war. Objections with 
which all the newspapers have resounded, and in which all military 
critics have concurred, have seldom been pressed home from the 
Opposition side of the House. When one thinks how Mr. Gladstone’s 
1880 Government was raked fore and aft for its lack of foresight, 
its lack of efficiency and its divided counsels in the Egyptian cam- 
paigns, and when one imagines what would have been the case if 
the war had been conducted as it has been by a Liberal Government 
with a Conservative Opposition, this forbearance has been astonishing 
in itself, and by no means in the public interest. For work of this 
kind we might naturally have looked to Liberal Imperialists, but 
whether they have been unable to obtain opportunities, or whether 
they have not followed the course of the war closely enough to make 
themselves effective in this respect, they have somehow failed to do 
what was expected of them. There are, I know, some who hold that 
the Liberal attitude precludes criticism on the conduct of the war 
as savouring of the hated thing called militarism. By a curious 
mental confusion it has been assumed that objections to the policy 
which led to the war compelled the objectors to be lukewarm about 
the war itself. One need hardly pause to say that a man who does 
not see his way to stop a war must be prepared to carry it on with 
all his might. In this respect at all events there is no half-way 
house. A similar line of thought prevents other Liberals from 
taking any interest in, or making any study of, the naval and mili- 
tary questions of national defence. It is, therefore, satisfactory to 
record that the party has shown itself active and efficient in criticising 
Mr. Brodrick’s army scheme during the present session. But, 
curiously enough, the best exposition thus far of what one under- 
stands to be the Liberal Imperialist criticism of the conduct of the 
war is to be found in Mr. Morley’s powerful “ Imitation Bismarck ” 
speech, delivered at Montrose on June 4th. 


+ + + x 


It is well that the differences in the Liberal party should be 
reduced to argument, and that process must, I believe, tend to recon- 
ciliation. But it would be foolish to forget that the chief difficulty 
of all has been a difference of temperament about which argument is 
impossible. Let it be conceded to Lord Rosebery that there are within 
the Liberal party two extreme sections—neither of them very big— 
whose differences on the subject of Empire are real differences of 
feeling and temperament. These two sections have acted and 
reacted upon each other, each pleading the excesses of the other as 
reasons for demonstrations and counter-demonstrations which have 
heen most embarrassing to their fellaw-Liberals, Between the two a 
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chief part of the necessary work of a Liberal Opposition in time of 
war—the work, which the great majority of the party were willing 
to undertake, of moderating passion, holding the door open to con- 
ciliation, pleading for generosity towards a brave enemy, correcting 
the unreason and demoralisation which the war-spirit brings with it— 
has largely fallen to the ground. This is a great misfortune from which 
the country as well as the party has suffered. If the pro-Boers 
exaggerated, they at least had the excuse of a small minority fighting 
desperately for an unpopular cause. The Imperialists, on the other 
hand, were doing what was abundantly done already. Their cause 
was safe, so far as popular support could make it so. The partisans 
of the sword have not needed reinforcement these last two years, nor 
is Imperialism in the slightest danger from the small and dogged 
group which testifies without ceasing against our proceedings in 
South Africa. 

After all, the majority of these men are zealous, persistent and 
conscientious, and the part of Liberals is to see them fair-play, even 
if they do not agree with their opinions. Upon this latter point there 
there is not the slightest chance of misconception, for there is nothing 
which is so well advertised as the differences in the Liberal ranks. 
No elector in the three kingdoms has ever confused Mr. Haldane 
and Sir Edward Grey with Mr. Bryn Roberts and Mr. Lloyd George. 
If the two former should reply that the party as a whole is compro- 
mised by the association—that the electors will not have an alter- 
native Government which numbers these distinguished “ pro-Boers ” 
among its adherents—that, one can only say, is in the nature of things 
while the present state of opinion lasts. To be in association with 
extremists is one of the necessary consequences of belonging to the 
Liberal party, and no good Liberal would have it otherwise. 
Personally I have enough faith in the Radicalism of some Liberal 
Imperialists to believe that in time to come and on other issues 
they too may find themselves denounced as extremists, whose 
unpopular views are an embarrassment to the party. Indeed, every 
Liberal, even the most Imperialist, has at one time or another during 
the last fifteen years been branded as a traitor by Unionist news- 
papers, and at this very moment the Times declines to certify the 
soundness of Sir Edward Grey’s patriotism, unless he will recant his 
belief in Home Rule, which, I am glad to believe, he was never less 
likely to do. 

The sum of all this is that so far as the Liberal troubles are due 
to the war, they cannot be mended by any change of attitude, or by 
any purging of the party. They are in the nature of things, and there 
is no remedy but patience, forbearance, tolerance and a determination 
to keep the party in being till the times change and the opportunity 
comes, as come it will. To break the party in a fit of impatience will 
not shorten the time of waiting, and though it may be hard to see the 
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years slipping by and the chances of constructive work constantly 
postponed, the hardship is no one’s fault and will not be remedied by 
evicting or punishing any alleged offenders. To do the work of 
Opposition day by day with zeal and efficiency, without troubling 
too much about the future, is for the moment the only course. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith have, I think, 
both, in various ways, rather strengthened their hold upon Liberals 
during the last few weeks, but the position in which Lord Rosebery 
is left by these events is a very singular one. He has challenged 
all parties—Liberals, by declaring that their position is hopeless ; 
Liberal Imperialists, by refusing to join their demonstration, 
and instead starting a demonstration of his own; Ministerialists, 
by attacking the Government and inviting a secession of Liberal 
Unionists. He has intimated to the public that he proposes 
to occupy an uncoveted position above party, which, if it 
could be held with success, would be fatally disturbing to 
all parties. The immediate and inevitable result is a com- 
bination of all parties to eliminate an element which none of 
them can assimilate. Liberal Imperialists disown him, Radicals 
denounce him, Ministerial newspapers give him the cold shoulder. 
Greatly as one would regret the disappearance from public life of so 
brilliant and interesting a figure as Lord Rosebery, the instinct 
which prompts party-men to use him thus is merely one of self- 
preservation. There is no place in the British system for a leader 
without a party. Athanasius may be against the world, but he must 
have a church. I confess I rely on the force of events to bring 
Lord Rosebery to this conclusion. And if, as he announced at the 
City Liberal Club, he is going to take an active part in public affairs, 
he must quickly be re-absorbed into the party system, and not, 
I believe, into the Unionist party. Otherwise his task is hopeless. 

Meanwhile, let it be remembered that it is the nature of an Oppo- 
sition to express a minority view, which in time of war is certain 
to be an unpopular view. Fair-play for the minority, fair-play 
even for the pro-Boers, is a matter of real public importance in the 
case of South Africa. We are fighting an enemy with whom we 
shall have to live hereafter as fellow-citizens, and, even if their 
cause were worse than it is, it would be no bad thing that they 
should have advocates in this country to speak up for them against 
popular clamour or popular prejudice. There is, of course, a certain 
kind of pro-Boerism which spends itself in railing against British 
soldiers, and which denies the whole of the very considerable case 
which the British Government had against the Boers. I am not 
thinking of this, but of the generous allowance which a man of 
Liberal views will naturally make for a people struggling, as they 
think, in the cause of freedom ond national existence; of the charity 
and forbearance which anyone must feel who has sympathy enough 
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to put himself in the position of the Boers and to realise their feel- 
ings in the light of South African history. 

What man, indeed, with a spark of imagination can have read the 
correspondence between Reitz and Steyn which was published last 
month without feeling its pathos? Mr. Steyn, we were told, fled 
hastily to avoid capture when the British troops descended upon the 
little village that harboured the Boer executive; fled, leaving his 
coat behind him, and his most private correspondence, a circum- 
stance which greatly tickled the humour of some writers for the 
English Press. We have all of us since read that correspondence, 
and I cannot think it does Mr. Steyn the slightest discredit. It may 
even some day hold an honourable place in the annals of lost causes 
and impossible loyalties. For in its simple truthfulness and homely 
detail the picture which it presents to us is more moving than any 
that historians could imagine. The strong man who gathers the last 
remnant of a blasted and withered people to their final effort; who 
will abate no jot of his claim to national existence, though the 
fighting men dwindle, and the cartridges run low, and starvation 
threatens and the invader is overwhelming—surely he compels a 
tribute from Englishmen who have grown up in the free traditions 
of their race! I own I cannot imagine a party supposed to be 
Liberal, watching such a struggle as this without the most cruelly- 
divided emotions. For though necessity and high policy drive in one 
direction, sympathy and sentiment must pull in another. Many a 
Liberal, good friend of the Empire though he claims to be, must 
for ever dwell on the irony of fate which compelled us to this task, 
rather than upon the greatness, the justice, the glory dnd the benefi- 
cence of the enterprise. Therefore, though differences in the party 
may be a great evil and a great embarrassment, it would, as some 
of us think, be an even greater evil that the party should be so 
lethargic and exhausted, or so drilled into conformity with popular 
sentiment, that these events should pass over it without stirring its 
thoughts and kindling its emotions. Thus regarding it, we may 
draw some hope even from these differences, for, in spite of all the 
extravagances of controversy, they afford evidence of life and thought 
which at no distant day must bear fruit for the country’s good. 


J. A. SPENDER. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE amazing, I had almost said the unconscionable, versatility of 
Mr. Andrew Lang is once again illustrated in his latest work, 
“Magic and Religion” (Longmans, Green and Co.). The book 

is full of curious erudition, and, what is rare in learned books, the 
style is of a quality that captivates, though the reasoning may not 
always convince. Opening with a chapter on Science and Super- 
stition, in which the reader is warned against fanciful interpretations 
based on general ignorance, Mr. Lang proceeds to deal trenchantly 
with the theory of the “ Loan Gods,” this section of the work being 
mainly an examination of Mr. Taylor’s essay on “The Limits of 
“Savage Religion.” Both in this chapter and in that on “The 
“ Origin of the Christian Faith,” much conflicting evidence is sifted 
with the view of establishing what appears to be Mr. Lang’s theory, 
namely: “That the earliest traceable form of religion was relatively 
“high, and that it was inevitably lowered in tone during the process 
“of Social Evolution.” The argument is conducted with con- 
summate skill, and a quite wonderful wealth of illustration. The 
greater part of the book is, however, devoted to an examination, 
closely and rigorously conducted, of the various theories propounded 
by Mr. Frazer in “The Golden Bough.” Mr. Lang considers that 
Mr. Frazer has failed to take into account “important evidence for 
“the higher factors,” and that, therefore, his hypothesis of the origin 
of religion falls to the ground. Where doctors differ, laymen must 
not presume to decide, though it is permissible to say that the later 
critic makes out a fair case for himself. A great deal is said of 
the Evolution of Gods and their alleged mortality, of feasts, festivals, 
and rites, religious and profane. Primitive man, according to Mr. 
Frazer, thinks his Gods mortal, but Mr. Lang, giving the retort 
courteous, answers that “primitive man, by his initial hypothesis,” 
had no gods at all. Further, he gently reproaches Mr. Frazer for 
assuming a general belief from “a few local and contradictory and 
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“easily explicable myths.” It is just this tendency to assume the 
general from the particular which so often misleads the reader, who, 
without being in any sense a specialist, is yet interested in the 
beginnings of his religion. Mr. Lang does yeoman service for 
commonsense, which the pundit, eager to make a point, is so apt to 
ignore or maltreat. 

The present work is especially good in the section dealing with 
the Sacæa, which some hold to be identical with the Jewish Purim. 
The book of Esther, as Mr. Lang reminds us, contains the first refer- 
ence to the Feast of Purim. It was celebrated after that massacre so 
craftily designed by Mordecai, when Haman went to the gallows 
and crowds of his compatriots fell in consequence of Esther’s influence 
with Xerxes. “Mr. Frazer,” writes Mr. Lang, “does not, I think, 
“allude to the guess connecting Purim with the Persian feast, Phur- 
“digan.” Is the connection not something more than a guess? 
Ewald, whom Mr. Lang ignores, states that “it is quite certain that 
“the Feast of Purim, t.e., the Feast of Lots, or the Destiny Feast, 
“really did take its origin among the Judwans in Persia.” The 
Saceea evidence is conflicting, particularly in respect to the execution 
of the victims or “ Mock Gods.” Granting that there was a yearly 
execution to enliven the Saturnalia, why, asks Mr. Lang, was the 
criminal or mock-king put to death? “ We know,” he adds, “ what 
“Mr. Frazer’s theory needs. It needs historical examples of men 
“who, by being sacrificed as victims, obtain a divine character, as 
“representing the god to whom ‘they are sacrificed. The theory also 
“demands that these victims shall be arrayed and crowned as kings.” 
The evidence adduced to prove the Sacæa criminal a divinity is 
discussed point by point, but for the argument want of space compels 
me to refer the reader to Mr. Lang’s able and lucid pages. For the 
same reason, I cannot do more than commend to the reader’s atten- 
tion the chapter entitled “The Ghastly Priest,” in which poetical 
lore is laid under contribution in the interest of science, and the 
essays on “South African Religion” and “ Walking Through the 
“Fire.” The book brings together a mass of exceedingly curious 
and suggestive detail on matters of which we shall hear more and 
more in the future. Portions of the work are already familiar to 
readers of the Contemporary, but they should not on that account 
refrain from reperusing a book which is brilliant without being 
superficial, learned without being dull 


+ * * 2 


During recent years, the romance of our mammoth metropolis 
has engaged the pens of several distinguished writers. To go back 
but a few months, we have had Sir Walter Besant’s admirable books 
on the subject, and now comes Mr, Arthur H. Beayan with a stout 
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volume on “ Imperial London” (J. M. Dent and Co.), which gives a 
swift bird’s-eye view of the London of to-day. Starting in what 
Macaulay called the mists of antiquity, Mr. Beavan descends to the 
present time, his text being graphically illustrated by three score 
excellent illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Hanslip Fletcher. In 
the historical portion, all that the author could do was to give a 
more or less condensed summary of writings previously in existence, 
for I gather he makes no pretence to original research. Nor, indeed, 
would original research have served his purpose. For the rest he 
“does”? Imperial London, which is too frequently squalid and 
wretched London, with the conscientiousness of the most dogged 
compiler of guide-books. Already known as the writer of a book 
on Royalty, he is full of information concerning our Royal Palaces 
and their associations. From these, he conducts the reader briskly 
among the principal churches, the Government offices, Houses of 
Parliament, Law Courts, prisons, hospitals, banks, and so forth, 
dropping pleasantly into reminiscence as he lingers over some famous 
building, or into statistics when he expounds Commerce. He is at 
his best in practical matters, such as the feeding of London, its 
railways, tramways, and modes of locomotion generally. We are 
reminded yet again that by far the greater part of our wheat supply 
comes from abroad, that last year only 42 per cent. of the meat sold 
in Smithfield was British; and that we are indebted to neighbours 
across the Channel for a very large proportion of our game, poultry, 
butter and eggs, fish, fruit, and vegetables. This, of course, is not 
new information, although some of our politicians talk as if Great 
Britain could live at ease and defy the world. As a matter of 
course, Mr. Beavan includes notes on literary and scientific nota- 
bilities; he even tells us about the publishers, introducing scraps of 
gossip that are sadly out of place in any work purporting to be 
“Imperial.” Indeed, the whole book is, necessarily, perhaps, some- 
what scrappy, but the information is pleasantly conveyed; nor is 
the virtue of accuracy lacking, though Mr. Beavan permits himself a 
reference to the novels of R. S. Stevonson. Mr. Fletcher's illus- 
trations are admirable throughout. 


* * * = 


It is not a little singular that, notwithstanding the intorest felt in 
Geneva by generations of Englishmen, they should have to go to 
French sources for its history and associations. Pondering this 
strange fact, it occurred to Mr. Francis Gribble that “an informal, 
“anecdotal history of Geneva” should be written; hence a volume 
of chatty sketches, “Lake Geneva and its Literary Landmarks ” 
(Archibald Constable and Co.). The book certainly is informal; 
it is also anecdotal, but none the less interesting on that account. 
It is, in fact, entertaining, literary gossip about the many eminent 
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people, from Bonivard to Madame de Stael, who have helped to make 
the Genevan annals among the most romantic in the world. To 
ensure appreciation of what follows, Mr. Gribble begins with a rapid 
sketch of Genevan history. Then comes an account of the tragic 
career of the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” otherwise Frangois de Bonivard, 
immortalized by Byron. The heroes of the Reformation figure next 
in the procession, the grim inflexible Calvin occupying by right of 
achievement a place of honour. “The inevitable consequence of the 
“character and position of Calvin was intolerance,” says Renan, and 
the long, hard face looks out from Mr. Gribble’s page as in confirma- 
tion of the statement. But the Renan view is evidently not that of 
Mr. Gribble, for we are here told that few men “have less deserved 
“the particular abuse which they have got. He undertook to save 
“Geneva to Protestantism, and he saved it,’ not by the genial 
Pauline method of being all things to all men, but by the hard way 
of persecution and death. Mr. Gribble finds little that is new to tell 
regarding Calvin: nor does he furnish fresh enlightenment respecting 
the paradoxical entity which men name Voltaire. Indeed, the 
sketch of the Philosopher of Ferney might have been omitted with- 
out loss to the reader of moderate knowledge. The author is more 
fortunate with Rousseau and Gibbon, particularly in their love 
affairs. Recent writers have disproved some of the statements in the 
“ Confessions,” and cast grave doubt on others. Following these Mr. 
Gribble ‘depicts Rousseau as “a cad,” a liar, an ingrate, and an 
unblushing sensualist, as in truth he was. His treatment of Madame 
de Warens was shameful, even when allowance is made for that 
lady’s extreme foolishness and lack of principle. Mr. Gribble has 
obviously taken considerable trouble in sifting his evidence, and his 
statement of the case is both ably and interestingly presented. 
Whether it will affect the popular view accepted from the “ Con- 
“fessions” is doubtful, as indeed it becomes increasingly doubtful 
whether the world in the least cares about Jean Jacques and the 
sentimentalism which once set Europe ablaze. As Rousseau is 
corrected regarding Madame de Warens, so Gibbon is shown to be 
wrong in several particulars concerning la belle Curchod. The 
historian of the Roman Empire is proved a sad laggard in love. The 
lady wrote ardently reproachful epistles; but Gibbon seems to have 
been unmoved, and in the end she gave her hand to that Necker of 
whom Carlyle give so vivid and amusing a picture in the “ French 
“ Revolution,” and became the mother of Madame de Stael. Thus we 
are in the highway of history. “Lake Geneva and its Literary 
“ Landmarks” presents an odd mixture of religious zeal hardened to 
austerity and romance degraded to free love. Tame like poverty 
makes strange bedfellows, and this meeting of Calvin and Voltaire 
has all the effect of satire. A series of well- i portraits 
gives additional interest to a well-written book. 
YOL, LXXX. U 
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Heine, in a pregnant passage, says we are all passing away, men, 
gods, creeds and legends; of late there has been a woeful thinning 
of the ranks of our older novelists. Among the missed and mourned 
is the genial writer, well known to readers of this Review, who 
gave us “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” and a score of admirable 
novels besides. His posthumous story “The Lady of Lynn” 
(Chatto and Windus), will therefore be read with the deepened 
interest and sympathy which even a careless world extends to what 
remains of one who but yesterday was one of us and to-day is as 
Abraham or Homer. At any time the book would deserve a cordial 
welcome from all lovers of wholesome fiction. For it is distinctly 
better than even the average Besant. The time of the tale is a 
century and a half ago; the scene, the port of Lynn, and the spirit 
that of romance, with just,p suspicion of melodrama. According 
to the good old recipe, there are heroes and villains, women of ques- 
tionable repute, men of pleasure, parsons, lackeys and a heroine 
at once beautiful, innocent, rich and in trouble. Molly Miller is 
eighteen, the happy possessor of eight ships in the Lisbon trade, 
and an independent income which her simple, but ambitious 
guardian puts at £12,000 a year. Through the machinations of a 
disappointed lover, she is brought to the notice of Lord Fylingdale, 
a notorious London rake and gamester. A descent is made upon 
Lynn in order to capture Molly’s fortune, and there ensues a pretty 
piece of camedy. Molly is abducted by yet another would-be lover, 
and recovered, chiefly through the gallantry of Lord Fylingdale. 
Matters then proceed apace, and his lordship, finding that if he is 
to have the fortune he must take the girl also, proposes marriage, 
and is accepted. But on the eve of the wedding comes intelligence 
of his doings in London, with the result that Molly declines to keep 
her appointment at the church. Nevertheless, there is a marriage 
ceremony, but when it is over the bridegroom discovers, to his dismay, 
that instead of Molly he has married his mistress, Lady Anastasia, 
who has been used as a decoy. The complications which follow 
cannat be described here. Unfortunately, one cannot say they are 
well or convincingly managed at all points. For instance, it never 
occurs to Molly’s friends to compare her signature with that in the 
church register until all is nearly over. The end is hastened by an 
avalanche of confessions from guilty people, and Molly and the 
narrator, Jack Pentecrosse, are left happy. Piquant touches of 
humour, vivid delineations of character and shrewd aphorisms 
abound. In a word, there could hardly be better reading for the 
holidays than “The Lady of Lynn,” which, it should be added, is 
charmingly illustrated by G. Demain-Hammond. 


- 
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To an entirely different order belongs “ Sister Teresa,” by George 
Moore (T. Fisher Unwin). Mr. Moore is nothing if not laborious 
and realistic, and in this kook he is remorselessly both. The history 
of the novel is curious. When Mr. Moore had been two years 
engaged on the history of Evelyn Innes, he found, apparently to 
his surprise, that a vast pile of manuscript had accumulated under 
his hand, a pile indeed of 300,000 words. Consultations with his 
publisher ensued, and the book was broken in two, the first part 
being published under the name of the heroine. Part IL. must 
therefore be considered not as a sequel but as a continuation. The 
character study, for there is hardly any story, is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of its author, in other words, the entire 236 pages are 
practically devoted to a deseription of Evelyn’s spiritual struggles 
to overcome her carnal longings, or as Mr. Moore puts it, to kill the 
beast of sensuality within her. Incidentally, there is a good deal 
about music, for Evelyn is a singer, and about convent life, for, like 
so many harassed women, she seeks refuge in the cloister. The 
author must have made a minute and patient study of the conditions 
in which nuns live; unhappily, there are times when one cannot 
see the forest for the trees, that is to say, the stream of narrative is 
choked by redundancies and unnecessary multiplicity of detail. The 
book would have been greatly improved by the excision of some of 
the descriptions and many of the expositions. And one yearns for 
a gleam of humour to redeem the sordid and the sensual; but Mr. 
Moore never unbends in a smile. On the other hand, from the 
point of view adopted, the reader is made to realise, sometimes with 
gripping poignancy, the tragedy of the unhappy heroine. On her 
all the attention is concentrated, the other characters which come and 
go being the merest shadows. The story, as I have said, is laboriously 
written; but one cannot say with any assurance that it was worth 
writing. On the score of conscientiousness the book compels respect 
if not admiration. Mr. Moore is not of the order of facile writers 
who “dash off” books which to-day are in the circulating library 
and to-morrow are converted into pulp. He takes his art seriously, 
and “Sister Teresa” is the most serious piece of fiction published 
this season. Alas! Seriousness is its defect. 


* + * * 


The general reader, it is gently hinted from time to time, likes 
“value for his money.” If that be true I heartily commend to his 
attention “ Cassell’s Illustrated History of the Boer War, 1899-1901,” 
by Richard Danes (Cassell and Co.), a volume of 1,560 pages, which 
can be procured for little more than the price of an ordinary novel. 
The work is exactly what it purports to be, a compendious history of 
the War from October, 1899, to June, 1901. Thus it is up to date. 
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What is perhaps of yet greater importance it is brightly written and 
remarkably full, all the notable engagements being described at 
length, yet in due proportion. The one disappointment is the 
description of the disaster at Magersfontein. Mr. Danes scarcely 
succeeds in giving the thrill and terror of that awful moment when 
the Highland Brigade, mown down by the Boer fire, as by sheets of 
lightning, turned and fled, panic-struck and leaderless. He appor- 
tions no blame; but he states that after Magersfontein the High- 
landers lost confidence in their General. How could it be otherwise P 
He states further that it was “morally impossible” for Wauchope, 
the Highland brigadier, to utter the dying words ascribed to him. 
It is pretty clear that Wauchope, though necessarily obeying the 
orders of his superior officer, did not approve of the manner of attack, 
and it is possible, nay, despite Mr. Danes, it is probable, that the 
bitterness of death and failure wrung from him the words: “ Do not 
“blame me for this.” Again, what ground has Mr. Danes for saying 
that if Wauchope had lived another hour Cronje would have been 
driven from his position? To say this is merely to infer that if 
certain things had not occurred certain other things might have been 
different. From Magersfontein we pass to Colenso, where the tale of 
blundering disaster and bootless valour is repeated. One’s blood 
tingles in re-reading the too familiar story of incapacity in leaders and 
dauntless heroism in men. But on these things I must not dwell. 
My business is to speak of Mr. Danes’ book, and my conclusion to 
recommend it to all who desire an account of the War at once spirited 
and minute. l 


* * + * 


A new book by Mrs. Clifford is always a satisfaction to novel 
readers who relish excellence of workmanship. “A Woman Alone” 
(Methuen and Co.), which has just appeared, will sustain her reputa- 
tion for sprightly narrative and crisp characterisation. The book is 
a collection of three short stories, or rather of two short stories and a 
novelette, for the title-piece occupies 180 pages out of a total of 264. 
It is concerned with the matrimonial experiences of an English 
aristocrat of much pride and austere manners, who marries a foreign 
beauty. He is a man without ambition; in her a dominating 
ambition leads to trouble. Weary of his wife the husband sets forth 
on a grand tour, which occupies four years. AJ this time his wife is 
eating her heart out, for she finds that, however unreasonable he may 
have been in his conduct, she loves him to distraction. Again and 
again she prays “ Dear God, send him back to me,” and one day she 
learns thai he has returned to England. A common friend carries a 
note to him at a London hotel, and returns with an ashy face to say 
he is dead. The tale, which has a refreshing touch 6f originality in 
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treatment, ends on a strong note of tragedy. A number of characters 
come and go, including a foolish poet, a novelist, and a judge, and 
one and all are admirably sketched. “ A Woman Alone” is certainly 
a book to remember for the holidays. 


+ * * + 


Prize essays have long been stock subjects for ridicule, not, it 
must be admitted, without cause. But there are exceptions to the 
rule of inanity, as anyone may prove by reading Mr. F. W. Head’s 
little volume “ The Fallen Stuarts” (Cambridge University Press). 
Last year the essay was awarded the Prince Consort prize and the 
Selley medal, but before publication in book form it was revised and 
partly rewritten. In such a case original research is scarcely to be 
expected. Yet Mr. Head has been fortunate enough to obtain first 
hand information on several points, notably in the Stuart wars and 
foreign relations. With an evident care for accuracy, and no little 
literary skill, he traces the intricate threads of general European 
policy affecting the House of Stuart. The last section, dealing with 
the events of the years 1740-48, is perhaps the best in a work of high 
general excellence. In style Mr. Head lacks the ease and sureness 
of the practised writer; but experience will enable him to discard 
blemishes which now occasionally mar his writing. Meanwhile the 
important thing is that he has produced an interesting account of 
the events which led to the fall of the most romantic of our Royal 
Houses. 


* * * * 


In the novels of Mrs. Oraigie (John Oliver Hobbes) the story is 
nothing; characterisation, or perhaps I ought to say epigram, is 
everything. Her latest book “A Serious Wooing” (Methuen and 
Co.) exhibits her in the favourite rôle of satirist and stylist, the satire 
being occasionally piercing and the style always sparkling. The 
plot, such as it is, is concerned with the amatory aberrations of 
Rosabel, Countess Shortclough. While still a mere schoolgirl she 
marries an imbecile nobleman. Of course she is unhappy, and when 
a dashing young Socialist appears on the scene he has little difficulty 
in persuading her to elope with him. On learning that her departure 
from conventionality is likely to prejudice her sister’s chance of 
marrying a duke she returns. Correspondence with the Socialist is 
cut off by her family, and the volatile Rosabel marries a second peer, 
the first having opportunely died in a lunatic asylum. Presently, 
however, she meets her Socialist again; the two discover the plot to 
keep them apart, and the inevitable in such cases happens. Rosabel 
and her lover take to the open road with consequences that must have 
killed all feelings of romance. Such in brief is the plot. The 
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interest of the book lies not in its story, but in the wit and vivacity 
of the writing. Mrs. Craigie is, indeed, too continuously brilliant, and 
that perhaps is why she fails to get at the hearts of her characters. 
For, clever and engaging as these undoubtedly are, we do not really 
know them as we know the characters of great creative writers. All 
the same “A Serious Wooing” will keep any intelligent reader 
pleasantly occupied for a couple of hours. 


+ + * > 


Alike those who have visited the Academy this year and those 
who have not will be glad to possess so fine a work of art as the 
volume of “ Royal Academy Pictures, 1901” (Cassell and Co.), which 
appears as a supplement to the Magazine of Art. The selection is 
particularly noteworthy in landscapes. Mr. Macwhirter, an artist 
not unworthy of a place beside Turner himself, is represented by 
two pictures of Edinburgh, the Old Town and the New, which are 
veritable masterpieces in the rendering of atmospheric effects. The 
same artist is further represented by “The Fallen Giant,” a woodland 
scene after a storm, depicted with a rare combination of strength 
and delicacy; also by “ Dreamland,” a beautiful example of the high 
` imaginative mood. Other artists represented by delightful land- 
scapes include Mr. David Murray, Mr. David Farquharson, 
Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. Clausen, Mr. Gilbert Foster, and Mr. G. E. 
Robertson. The portraits are rather disappointing; though “ Pro- 
“fessor Aitchison,” by Sir L. Alma Tadema, and “St. Helena: the 
“Last Phase,” by Mr. Sant, are excellent. The latter, in truth, is 
magnificent, the haunting face of Napoleon being beyond praise. 
It is the gem of the year in portraiture, and in this book is exqui- 
sitely reproduced. Indeed, the execution, as a whole, is precisely such 
as might be expected, considering Messrs. Cassell’s high reputation 
for works of art. 


* * * + 


As a rough and ready description of some of the most stirring 
events which took place in China last year “A Diary of the Siege 
“of the Legations in Peking,” by Nigel Oliphant (Longmans and 
Co.), may be commended. Mr. Andrew Lang, in a short preface, 
sketches the history of the House of Oliphant, a House that has played 
a distinguished part in the Scottish wars. Mr. Nigel Oliphant began 
independent life as a trooper in the Scots Greys, subsequently join- 
ing a Highland regiment in India. He therefore went to China with 
military experience. His record of the siege is a slap-dash account of 
excitement and danger such as might be expected from a school- 
boy of high animal spirits and eager courage. The book, which 
boys will enjoy and men need not disdain, is valuable as the story of 
very sanguinary fighting told by a participant in the fray. 
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Of the innumerable works which pour from the Press for secondary 
and higher education those published by Mr. W. B. Clive are known 
for their practical excellence as aids to students preparing for the 
London University and similar examinations. The latest issues 
comprise an enlarged edition of “ A Manual of Psychology,” by G. F. 
Stout, a work which the student will find trustworthy and well up to 
date. Mr. Stout writes so lucidly and illustrates with so much skill 
that under his hand an abstruse and difficult subject becomes simple 
and easy. For its purpose no better book exists than this “Manual 
“of Psychology.” The same is true of the “Medea” of Euripides, 
with an introduction and notes by John Thompson and R. T. Mills, 
both educational experts; also of Part I. of the “ Tutorial Algebra,” 
by Mr. Deakin, Head Master of King Edward’s Grammar School, 
Stourbridge, and “Deductions in Euclid,” by T. W. Edmondson. 
Clear, scholarly, and, above all, practical, these books may be com- 
mended without reserve. 


* * * + 


At this lat&#aay it would be superfluous, if not impertinent, to 
praise any work by Dr. S. R. Gardiner on Cromwell or the Common- 
wealth. I shall therefore content myself with a mere mention of 
the fact that the biography of the Protector which he contributed 
to Messrs. Goupil’s illustrated historical series has been republished 
in a revised and handier form by Messrs. Longmans. The book is 
a personal biography of Cromwell, as distinct from a history of the 
Commonwealth, and the events of his life are described as the greatest 
Cromwellian scholar of the day alone could describe them. Other 
important reprints to which attention may be drawn include the 
complete works of C. S. Calverley, and the fifth volume in the Com- 
plete Edition of Swift’s writings, both published by Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons. The Calverley volume is specially welcome, for 
alike in the realm of fantastic, boisterous humour and in classic 
translation C. S. C. occupies a place apart. Sir Walter J. Sendall, 
Governor of British Guiana, contributes, by way of preface, a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of his old friend. The Swift volume, which 
contains the English historical and political tracts, is ably edited 
by Mr. Temple Scott, whose notes are numerous and illuminative. 


* * 2 + 


“In the Path of the Soul,” by Count Charles de Soissons (Francis 
Griffiths) is a series of essays on eighteen modern writers, musiciana, 
composers, and artists, who are grouped in this volume as belonging 
to a spiritual order, quite distinct, indeed far removed, from the 
realists and naturalists in art and in literature who have lately 
dazzled and absofbed the public attention. The eighteen men of 
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gonius thus selected are: Paul Verlaine, Gabriel D'Annunzio, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Henryk Sienkiewicz, Count Albert du Bois, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Ignacy Paderewski, Rudolf Zwintscher, 
Giovanni Segantini, Max Liebermann, Sasha Schneider, George 
Sauter, Theodore Roussel, H. B. Brabazon, Jan Matejko, John Hénry 
Lorimer, Augustin Rodin, Arnold Böcklin. Each essay is preceded 
by a beautiful portrait in photogravure, from the work of a well- 
known artist, including a picture of the author himself at the be- 
ginning. These portraits are full of character, and are most 
artistically produced. The get-up of the book, its binding, paper, and 
letterpress, are very noticeable. The essays consist of brief accounts 


of the life and work of each artist or writer. His character is sym-. 


pathetically treated, his work is carefully appreciated, arid the 
expression of the man’s soul in his work is pointed out in many a 
quaint, original, and imaginative phrase. In the preface 
Count de Soissons gives an explanation of his meaning in thus 
writing about these artists, some more and some less known, who are 
all “walking in the path of the soul.” Two brief extracts from it 
will indicate the line of his criticism :—“ For art, as it is cherished 
“in our times, only good eyes and a sure hand are necessary; for 
“literature, a carefully-written notebook. The ordinary soldier needs 
“ nothing else—and, strange to say, the two prominent characteristics 
“of our times: militarism and naturalism, meet in their tendencies, 
“and both signify the atrophy of individualism, and the uniformity 
“of the barrack.” “But independently of this profanum vulgus, 
“there are some priests, who offer sacrifices to the soul, in whom 


“ the traditions of the holiness of thought, and the holiness of art still 


“ exist, those who create in the most intense moments of inspiration, 
“who foretell the eternal return of the soul, mystics full of grace, 
“ho embrace the world, not with eyes and ears, but with the secret 
“ organs of the soul, the synthetic organ that sees only things eternal 
“and everlasting, and penetrates into their very essence.” Perhaps 
it is only fair to warn the reader that the English, though good 
for a foreigner, is occasionally obscure, and that many phrases must 


be read in a French rather than an English sense. 
A READER. 
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THE WARS OF THE FUTURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AVING busied myself for over fourteen years with the study of 
H war in all its phases and aspects, I am astonished to find that 
the remarkable evolution which is rapidly turning the sword 
into a ploughshare has passed almost unnoticed even by the pro- 
fessional watchmen who are paid to keep a sharp look-out. In my 
work on the war of the future I endeavoured to draw a picture of this 
interesting process. But writing for specialists, I was compelled to 
enter largely into details, the analysis of which ran into 3,084 pages.” 
The facts which are there garnered together, and the consequences 
which flow from them, run too strongly counter to the vested interests 
of the most powerful class of the community to admit of their being 
immediately embodied in measures of reform. And this I foresaw 
from the first. What I could not foresee was the stubbornness which 
not only recoiled from taking action but set itself to twist and distort 
the facts. Patriotism is highly respectable, but it is dangerous to 
identify it with the interests of a class. The steadfastness with which 
the military caste clings to the memory of a state of things which 
has already passed away is pathetic and honourable. Unfortunately 
it is also costly and dangerous. Therefore I venture now to appeal to 
the British masses, whose vital interests are at stake and whose 
verdict must be final. 


* Of the French edition of my work. Vol. I. : Desoription of the Mechanism of War. 
Tactics. , Vol, II.: The Preparations for War. The Oonduot of the Army. Battles. 
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The only Great Power whose representatives have profited by the 
teachings of the Transvaal War is Great Britain, and the earnest 
warnings uttered by the Brodricks, Curzons and Campbell-Banner- 
mans show that the significance of that campaign hes been read 
aright by British civilians. The military men even in England seem 
bound by a sort of point d'honneur to defend the past rather than be 
guided by the present. 

By no Parliamentary Commission has any measure been suggested 
embodying the reforms rendered necessary by the changed conditions 
as exemplified by the South African Campaign. Even in military 
circles these changes have been appreciated in words rather than in 
measures. Lord Roberts himself, whose well-earned popularity lends 
enormous weight to his every utterance, seems disposed to content 
himself with propping up the old fabric rather than constructing a 
new one. In his eloquent appeal to the patriotism of the British 
people to erect shooting stands for the training of efficient marksmen, 
the eminent Field-Marshal gave it as his opinion that in coming wars 
success would follow good shooting and dexterity in seeking shelter 
during the advance to the attack. The idea, I admit, is good in 
itself; the main drawback attaching to it is the impossibility of 
realising it. 

On purely economic grounds—and this is a subject on which I can 
speak with perfect connaissance de cause—the scheme is not feasible. 
A war waged with such tactics would ruin both belligerents, 
financially and economically, long before the end would have come in 
sight. 

This Laodicean attitude of politicians, and the vehement opposition 
of military men, have determined me to address the general public, 
setting before them the innovations which have altered all warfare 
and rendered it henceforth useless as a means of settling international 
disputes, and the grounds which render the average military mind 
hostile to all reform. The technical aspect of war is no longer what 
it was; the changes it has undergone are as great as those which 
steam achieved in inter-oceanic traffic. High military authorities 
recognise these changes and endorse the conclusions which I have 
drawn from them. From a purely technical point of view, then, I 
hope to prove that war, as a means of deciding misunderstandings 
between nations, is no longer efficacious. 

But even if technical reasons were less convincing, economic con- 
siderations would still be decisive. The military machine is no longer 
isolated as of yore. It is closely connected with the financial and 
economic machines not only of the countries waging war but of all 
other nations. The one cannot be set in motion without the other; 
and as the economic forces of a great Power fall very far short of its 
military strength, it is the former that will ultimately decide the 
issues. Now there is no State in Europe or in jhe world whose 
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economic resources are sufficient or nearly sufficient to allow of the 
full utilisation of its military strength, or even of the employment of 
a considerable portion thereof, for the length of time that a war 
under present conditions must last. In this fact, which I am 
prepared to prove to the satisfaction of the most exacting critic, lies 
the key to the whole military question. Technical science has forced 
even conservative generals to the same conclusion. But even if its 
premisses be suppressed or its conclusions denied, the fact still 
remains that though the sword be sharp and trusty, the arm that 
wields it will be paralysed long before it has struck a decisive blow. 

If in addressing myself to the task before me, a word or expression 
should perchance escape me to which.a member of the military 
profession might reasonably take exception, I trust it will be indul- 
gently set down to zeal for what I hold to be the truth, and my 
assurance accepted that no motives less impersonal! have inspired my 
action or shaped my utterances. 

Military science has from time immemorial been a book with seven 
seals, which none but the duly initiated were deemed worthy to open. 
Institutions of the Army, like those of the Church, were taken under 
the protecting wing of the State and flourished all the more luxuri- 
antly in the shade. It was the duty of the masses to pay the bill in 
men and money, and the privilege of governments or monarchs to 
spend or misspend both, according to the lights of their reason or the 
vagaries of their will. Criticism of the means employed and discus- 
sion of the ends aimed at were alike forbidden to the outsider. It is 
hardly credible, and yet it is a historic fact, that no priestly caste, 
since the days of the Pharaohs, has managed to remain so exclusive, 
so powerful and so secret as the men whose profession it is to kill or 
be killed. While the wholesome light of publicity has in the course 
of ages poured in upon and purified’ all other corporations and 
adjusted their organisation and their workings to modern condi- 
tions, the warrior-caste has alone succeeded in shutting out the light 
of day and carrying over the prejudices, abuses and cruel usages of 
a barbarous epoch into the refined atmosphere of the 20th century. 

Auch that calls for censure in the militarism of to-day was 
excusable, if not justifiable, in bygone generations. The army was 
an instrument which the heaven-sent monarch was alone qualified to 
wield. All rights descended from him, while he was himself respon- 
sible to no man. His soldiers fought for his aggrandisement or his 
pleasure, suffered for his safety, died for his “glory.” The whole 
religious and social groundwork of this cruel Moloch worship has 
long since been ruthlessly swept away, and the new ideas and altered 
aims call for different and more humanitarian methods. Yet the 
horrible human sacrifices are offered up at the blood-stained altar now 
as of yore; nay, they were never so numerous, so soul-scathing, so 
utterly wanton as they are to-day. And the caste that presides over 
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the ceremonies is invested with special privileges, removed from the 
reach of criticism and in some countries raised above the law itself. 

It is not what men know that calls forth their energies and deter- 
mines their action, but what they realise. And there seem to be 
very few who grasp the fell significance of militarism in contemporary 
civilisation. Yet it is the worm in the blossoming plant, the 
serpent in the soft green grass, the poison in ‘the sparkling wine. 
There is not a politician, a journalist, or even an officer who would 
venture to come forward and lay down the principle that a modern 
army is a body of regular troops trained for the behoof of the govern- 
ment, and shielded thereby from public criticism and merited censure. 
The notion would be scouted and he who broached it would be 
laughed at as a harmless faddist. Yet in reality this antiquated and 
dangerous principle is daily acted upon on the Continent of Europe, 
and in some countries he who should ignore it in practice would run 
the risk of being dealt with asa traitor. A contemporary soldier doffs 
his citizenship before donning his regimental uniform. He feels him- 
self less a defender of his fatherland than a servant of his king, whose 
livery he wears. He must learn to think of his non-military fellow 
citizens as possible enemies against whom his rifle may be levelled to- 
morrow. In fact, the arms he bears must be employed by him in any 
cause, against any idea, in favour of any injustice. He may not 
reason, even though his motive be the welfare of his order. He may not 
criticise, though the abuses he would censure are calculated to defeat 
the ends which armies are expected to attain. Secrecy is the magic 
word ‘that seals all lips and shuts all eyes. Officers who possess 
insight to perceive and courage to condemn errors that may lead to a 
national disaster are marked men. Their criticism is labelled insub- 
ordination, their demand for reform is confounded with disaffection, 
and their career is ruined. The normal military man is expected to 
follow the example, without having the justification, of the Spanish 
soldiers in South America, who, when crossing a broad and rapid river 
under cover of the night which hid them from their foes, received 
from. their leader the historic order: “Keep the silence of death 
“whether you swim or drown. Let all who may be in danger die 
“without uttering a cry for help or a prayer for salvation. Thus 
“ and only thus can their comrades hope to live.” 

Tt is thus that military men are expected to watch the approach of 
grave dangers without uttering œ warning cry. They must have 
arms to strike, but no eyes to see and no tongue to speak. Hence 
there never was a caste in Egypt or India, a secret society in Italy or 
China, nor a religious congregation in any church whose organisation 
ran counter in the same degree to the well-being of civilisation. 
Militarism has long possessed this character, but never so fully as 
to-day. In the eighteenth century the famous Captain Maurice of 
Saxony, the natural son of King Augustus IT. of Poland, said: “The 
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“art of war is wrapped in obscurity, and in this obscurity it is 
“impossible to move forward with a firm step. The groundwork of 
“military organisation seems to be routine and superstition, both 
“daughters of ignorance.” What, for instance, could be more 
superstitious than the firm belief felt or professed, that absolute 
secrecy on all military matters is of such paramount importance that 
if any scrap of information even casually leaks out, the fatherland 
is at once in danger. The notion is so crude that to analyse it is to 
dispel it for ever, and yet it is systematically encouraged by the 
legislator, the journalist, and the officer. The fact is that all our 
ideas on military subjects are polarized and need to be translated 
afresh into the language of everyday use. 

Take the questions of secrecy and espionage for instance. Of late 
years most continental countries have intensified the pains and 
penalties attaching to all who reveal secrets of the national defence. 
A traitor is in truth a most contemptible character; but his power of 
harming has been absurdly exaggerated. I felt convinced of this for 
a long time before I reasoned it out with the commander of one of 
the greatest fortresses in Europe, or the world, a General whose 
name is a household word in both hemispheres. He and I entered 
into conversation one day on the part which fortresses are destined to 
play in the war of the future, and I availed myself of the opportunity 
to ask him his opinion about the harm done by spies. “For my own 
“part,” I remarked, “I fail to see what they can tell a foreign 
“ Power that is not already to be found in print.” “There may be 
“ certain details,” replied the General. “Granted there may be,” I 
insisted, “are they of any real importance when you take into 
“account the great range of artillery fire and the terrible destructive 
“force of shells?” “Well, I confess I cannot see that they matter 
“one jot one way or the other, all the more that as soon as war is 
“declared all the arrangements made in peace time will forthwith be 
“changed, and nothing left as it was before.” “Then you agree with 
“mef”? “I most certainly do. The facts leave room for no two 
“ opinions.” 

The civilian who is free to ask questions about military matters 
does so at the risk of his political good name, and with the certitude 
that he will not be vouchsafed an answer. However patriotic his 
motives, he is frowned down as an impertinent busybody, and perhaps 
talked of as a friend of his country’s foes. Even the citizen who has 
devoted himself with success to the study of military science, without 
any arrière pensée, is rudely told that the ground he treads is holy 
and reserved for the initiated. It is thus that the Army is wrapped 
up in swaddling clothes and protected from the light of day. Yet 
the donning of the military uniform is hardly a sacramental act 
which confers divine grace and deeper insight upon the many who 
are called to it? To claims of this nature modern times are 
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not propitious. ‘Theology itself has been thrown open to laymen, and 
some of its most authorised exponents to-day stand outside the 
sanctuary. But the trail of the old serpent still lingers over the 
military caste. 

“Yes, but we have changed all that in England,” exclaimed a 
British politician, to whom I was recently unfolding my views on the 
subject. “For many generations,” he added, “our soldiers have 
“formed a national army. ‘They are citizens first and soldiers 
“afterwards. ‘They are not, as in some countries, the servants of an 
“ individual, however exalted, but the defenders of the people.” 

It is pleasant to hear a statement of this kind, were it only for the 
sake of the broad humanitarian principle which is implicitly approved 
therein. But over and above this extrinsic consideration, there is 
much truth in the assertion. Much truth to-day; but if the present 
tendency continues, there will be rapidly less and less. For even 
England is being very gradually, I had almost said imperceptibly, 
drawn towards the maelstrom of militarism, and I lately heard with- 
out surprise a gallant British officer remark: “It is our wish to be 
“the army of the King, and to wear his Majesty’s livery.” There 
is no reason why this wish and all that it implies should not be ful- 
filled one day, and still less why an outsider should feel aggrieved 
thereat. If the consequences are realised and taken, the transaction 
is fair and valid. But are they thoroughly understood? Are there 
no illusions, no misunderstandings ? 

Much has changed of late years, and comparatively little has been 
done to bring home to the minds of the masses the meaning of those 
changes. If the art of war was obscure to the generation of Maurice 
of Saxony, it is a sphinx’ riddle.to our own. A relatively short 
time ago an army was a body of men set apart for a special purpose ; 
it was not the entire adult male population. The pursuit of arms was 
a career to which a man devoted his whole life, not one of the many 
burdens of citizenship. The monarchs who paid the troops studied 
their organisation and needs, and had reports on the subject drawn tftp 
for their own use. The knowledge thus acquired they kept to them-- 
selves, nor was there any.good reason why they should let the world 
into their secrets. War in those days was a purely military event, 
the trial of political issues by the shock of contending armies. Its 
economic aspect was a matter of hardly any moment, and its incidence 
was always.merely local. A soldier then needed above all things 
courage, that being the alpha and omega of success. Heroism was 
paid for in current coin, and in such “immortality” as stone monu- 


-ments could confer. One battle often decided the issue of a war, and 


a spirited bayonet charge generally determined the result of the 
battle. Two surging masses of armed men stood facing each other, 
while the strains of martial music thrilled their hearts, fired their 
blood and dimmed their reason; one of them dashed brilliantly for- 
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ward beating down all that came in its path, the other made a 
stand, swayed, gave way, and finally hurried helter-skelter from the 
spot, leaving the field and victory to the enemy. Romance and poetry 
idealised the deeds of prowess which imagination and music had 
inspired, and military history supplied literary fiction with some of 
her most attractive heroes. 

All these conditions are now radically changed. The romance of 
war has vanished into thin air with its gaudy uniforms, unfurled 
banners, and soul-stirring music. Military operations have become 
as prosaic as ore-smelting, and far less respectable. Armies of to-day 
are not composed of gallant, jovial cavaliers, but of entire peoples 
who curse the fate that compels them to abandon their trades, indus- 
tries and professions, thus depriving their families of help and 
throwing an enormous extra burden upon ‘the State which has to 
maintain them in idleness at a time when the sources of public 
revenue are drying up and the necessities of life are more costly than 
before. The economic aspect of the matter has become formidable, 
because international. The belligerents suffer more than their neigh- 
bours; but all other nations are likewise affected by the stagnation 
of trade and the slackness of industry. The necessity for secrecy 
respecting army organisation no longer exists. The peoples who 
now-a-days have to bear the brunt of battle possess the right to know 
whether the conditions under which they are called upon to fight are 
such as to give them a chance of substantial success, a reasonable hope 
of achieving the only ends which warrant the sacrifices demanded by 
war. And if no such prospect can be held out to them, they are 
justified in casting about for some less costly end more efficacious 
method of settling disputes. Even the courage which down to a short 
time ago was the open sesame to military success is become a draw- 
back rather than an advantage. Prudence, initiative, independence 
have taken its place. Further, a war can never again be decided by 
a single battle, and indeed it is very doubtful whether battles in the 

,old sense of the word are any longer possible. Excellent military 
authorities affirm that they are not, and brilliant bayonet charges are 
most certainly things of the past which can never be recalled. War 
itself is no longer the exclusive concern of the belligerents. It is an 
international calamity, and even now some of its worst effects have to 
be warded off or assuaged by international pressure put upon the 
belligerents, as for instance in the questions of determining what 
may be declared contraband of war, what reasons can justify the 
stoppage and overhauling of neutral vessels, ete. From this it is but 
a step to the prohibition of certain wars altogether by the majority of 
nations on the ground of the widespread calamities that would follow 
in their train. And this thin end of the wedge once driven in, the 
remainder would follow in due course. Ifa Peace Congress cannot 
compass the end, the force of circumstances will and must. For the 
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vital interests of nations are all closely interwoven as they never were 
before, and, like people joining hands with him who receives an 
electric spark into his bédy, they all feel the shock. As soon as they 
perceive that the hardship is more than they can reasonably be 
expected to bear they will find ways and means of putting a speedy 
end to the war, whatever the belligerents may think and feel on the 
subject. 

On the principle that certain prevention is better than possible cure 
I have striven ‘to bring home to the minds of the people the con- 
sequences with which these changed conditions are fraught, before 
sorrow, suffering and possibly ruin, teach a lesson that will have 
been learned too late. That this forecast is not the fanciful notion 
of a faddist is made clear by the emphatic confirmation which my 
views have received wittingly and unwittingly from some of the 
most authorised spokesmen of the armies of Europe, and which can 
neither be reasoned away nor ignored. Among many others I may 
mention the opinion expressed with no uncertain accent by Count 
Miliutin, whose name commands the respect of all his colleagues 
throughout the globe. This general was the Russian War Minister 
for the space of eighteen consecutive years. During his long and 
memorable tenure of office, he completely reorganised the army of 
the Tsar. His right to be heard on the subject is therefore unques- 
tioned, and the gist of his teaching differs nowise from mine. In 
fact he said as much expressly in a letter he addressed to me before 
the opening of the Hague Conference. “The main object of your 
“work [on the Future War] has been to draw a picture, faithful but 
“terrible, of that war which in a future more or less near will ruin 
“ Europe in order to allow recent inventions to be utilized. For that 
“very reason your book would have an immense and beneficent effect 
“if it could influence the directing spheres, the men who shape the 
“ poliev of States, and, above all other, the Delegates to the Conference 
“et the Hague. This, however, is unfortunately not to be hoped 
“for: the appalling consequences which may be expected to follow 
“the catastrophe are not capable of turning back the obstinate 
“fanatics of militarism from the road which they have mapped out 
“for themselves.” 

Now I hold that those appalling consequences, the contemplation 
of which leaves “military fanatics” unmoved, would be warded off 
by the people on whom they would fall, if only the public could be 
got to realise them; and that in order to grasp them thoroughly one 
has only to dwell upon the established facts which render such war as 
is still possible utterly unlike what we have hitherto known as war, 
and to bring to that study an open and unbiassed mind. 

The difference between the wars of the past and the future is not 
one of degree only; it is specific, an event of a wholly different order. 
This transformation is the outcome of a number of ether changes in 
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the conditions of political, social and industrial life, in the progress of 
applied science, in the facilities of inter-oceanic and inter-continental 
commerce, in the minute division of international labour and in the 
interdependence of all civilized peoples. In a word a gradual evolu- 
tion has been taking place for years, the significance of which is only 
beginning to be read aright now that it has reached its ultimate 
stage. Each succeeding process has been studied apart from all the 
others, for lack of a master-mind to perceive their common bearings 
and to draw the consequences to which they pointed. Those con- 
sequences affect the character of armies as levers for removing the 
hindrances that occasionally crop up to the maintenance of a good 
understanding among States. It is with militarism as with a pretty 
woman, the beauty of whose form and the radiance of whose smiles 
have continued to delight a large circle of admirers for several 
decades, and to whom the fact finally comes as a poignant revelation 
that she has played her part and is henceforth passée. Warnings 
she has had, many and significant, on her journeys to the dentist, the 
oculist, and other specialists. But she dismissed each one separately 
as if they had no connection with each other, until at last she found 
them focussed in one burning point. 

War, by its nature, is an experiment, and in the days when it was 
a trial of brute force practically unaided by science, the knowledge 
underlying military skill was gleaned solely from experience. Hence 
former wars supplied lessons for those of the future, just as the 
success and failure of the haphazard treatment applied to disease 
by medieval physicians served to guide them in their choice of 
methods. It was right and proper, therefore, that military men 
should look upon past history as the only source of light for future 
action. But that was in the days before the great evolution, of which 
I have just spoken. Nowadays it is an anachronism. Yet they are 
so saturated with reverence for the past that they refuse to see that 
the caterpillar has become a butterfly, and is amenable to other laws. 
They are so purblind that they seek to batter a breach in scientific 
principles by brandishing musty precedents, which have no longer 
any relevancy. Science and civilisation have turned over a new leaf, 
ibut the man of arms keeps his eyes fixed on the old and faded page, 
neither learning nor forgetting. Of striking examples of this patho- 
logical fact the military history of the past thirty years is full. 

Thus the American War of Secession made short work of the theory 
which regarded thorough military training as the source of all 
superiority. heretofore it was a defined dogma that the soldiers 
who had been through the mill and were become so dependent upon 
their officer that they moved only at his word, and followed him as 
needles do a magnet, were the stuff of which victorious armies are 
made. Raw recruits were but as chaff among grain in comparison. 
The Yankees were forced to employ this “inferior” material, and to 
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put their trust in the intelligent civilian; and, to the astonishment 
of all men, he stood the test remarkably well. In most emergencies 
he left the professional soldier far behind. He kept his head in 
moments of panic, was cool when danger assumed an unwonted form 
and was resourceful in unforeseen emergencies, when everything 
depended upon his individual initiative. This was established by 
the War of Secession. But the crusty old professional not only 
refused to draw the consequences, but deliberately shut his eyes to 
the facts. ‘Those savage encounters do not deserve the name of 
“war,” exclaimed a well-known European General, “and I have 
“ dissuaded my officers from reading the published accounts of them.” 

Hostilities broke out in 1866, which claimed the glorious name of 
war, and had their claims duly allowed, but not their lessons taken to 
heart. These were mainly two: the stupendous force of a homo- 
geneous national army like that of Prussia, before which the vaunted 
drill and discipline of the Austrians were but as a feather in the 
stormwind; and the superiority of the needle gun. Yet Austria had 
been warned before, having gone through the campaign against 
Denmark as the ally of Prussia; her military chiefs had seen the 
needle gun in action, and had had time enough to take the hint and 
make themselves ready for an emergency. But use and wont had 
blinded their eyes and paralysed their energy: vis inertie is a 
wonderful thing; when allied to military conservatism it is one of 
those mountains which even faith fails to remove. 

In the year 1870 military routine had its innings again, and 
reduced a gallant people to the brink of national ruin. The marshals, 
generals and staff officers of the third Empire were implicitly 
trusted by the whole population, whose earnings they squandered. 
‘They declared publicly, solemnly, repeatedly, that they were prepared. 
They heard the wild cries of a frenzied people: “à Berlin! à Berlin !” 
without moving a muscle, without uttering a word of warning. Yet 
they might, nay, they must have known, that while Germany would 
put 1,200,000 men in the field, France could not operate with more 
than 330,000. The French general staff were well supplied with 
maps, but they were maps of German districts on the route to Berlin. 
They were meant for an invasion; they lacked the maps that would 
have helped them when France was overrun by Teuton soldiers. Yet 
they had been warned over and over again by their own military 
attaché in Berlin. Colonel Stoffel had had the courage to communi- 
cate the facts and to call things by their names. But his Cassandra 
voice was drowned by the premature pæans of his colleagues, and 
was heard only by the unfeeling historian. 

But the Franco-German campaign was at least instructive. 
Among other novelties, earth entrenchments as a powerful factor in 
war made their successful appearance when 48,000 Germans 
managed by their help to defend triumphantly a line extending 
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over 35 kilometres against 131,000 French troops, whose attacks 
were seconded by an artillery fire which was three times more 
powerful than that of the enemy, and inflicted a loss of human life 
six times more considerable. Again, the story told by the number of 
killed and wounded, when carefully disentangled from a skein of 
irrelevant statistics, was in the highest degreo interesting. Only 
180,000 Frenchmen were engaged in active fighting; yet in the 
course of a month and a half they put 87,000 Germans out of the 
ranks mainly by rifle bullets—for the French guns were so defective 
that they inflicted scarcely any damage. The loss thus inflicted 
therefore amounted to 50 per cent. No wonder that in view of this 
alarming spectacle eminent military authorities should ask them- 
selves whether, if future wars be waged at this cost of human life, 
the armies engaged can support them. 

But the men who raised this question had no appreciable influence 
upon those who were called upon to give a practical answer to it. 
General and staff officers, their eyes rivetted on ancient history, 
continued to contemplate the wars of the future in the light of the 
battles of the past, and the Russo-Turkish conflict found them ready 
to be astonished anew, but as impervious as ever to the teaching of 
facts. One incident connected with that war is deeply engraven on the 
tablets of my memory, and, as it is characteristic of the military spirit 
of all times and countries, I need offer no apology for narrating it. 
I was then president of the Kieff-Brest Railway Company, over 
whose line the great bulk of the Russian Army was conveyed to the 
scene of war. The Tsar, Alexander II., also used it to rejoin 
his troops. I was in charge of the imperial train. 

One morning the train was suddenly brought to a standstill in 
order to give His Majesty an opportunity of shaving. The dis- 
tinguished passengers alighted to get a whiff of fresh air, and found 
themeelves in the centre of a rural district far from human habita- 
tions. Walking by the side of the rails, I entered into conversation 
with the Generals à la suite, and amongst other topics we discussed 
the prospects of the future war. The Generals foresaw its course, 
consummation and duration distinctly. “ Well, and what are you 
“ poing to do,” one of them asked me, “after you have escorted us 
“to our destination?” “I shall go off to Karlsbad and take the 
“ waters there,” I answered. “You surely don’t mean it! Why 
“we shall be coming back to St. Petersburg too soon to permit of 
“your going so far away. We shall return in two or three weeks 
“from now.” “ What?” I exclaimed, “you already foresee the 
“moment of your return?” ‘Certainly we do. You see our 
“ expedition will resolve itself into a mere military promenade.” Less 
optimistic than the Generals, I repaired to Karlsbad without present 
hesitation or subsequent regret, for events showed me that I was not 
misteken in my forecast. 
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I was not surprised that the campaign should have lasted a twelve- 
month. What was far more astonishing to me was the belief fondly 
cherished by specialists who had facts, figures and reasoning powers 
to guide them, that they would decide the issue by a simple military 
walk over. For the mobilised forces amounted to no more than one- 
third of what was absolutely indispensable. There were other 
unpleasant surprises in store for them, which forethought and free- 
dom from bias would have enabled them to foresee and ward off. 
Thus they paid a terrible price for the needless repetition of the 
lesson taught by the 48,000 Germans of the Franco-Prussian Cam- 
paign, that entrenchments impart a power of resistance to the defence 
out of all seeming proportion to numbers. That lesson had not been 
lost on Osman Pasha. This general was no carefully-trained 
nursling of a great military academy, no scientific strategist; he was, 
in fact, a mere barbarian ag compared to his opponents. But, on 
the other hand, he was a man with open eyes and unbiassed mind. 
He profited by the painful experience of the French troops in 1870, 
constructed an entrenched position around Plevna, and for four 
months held in check a Russian force four times more numerous than 
his own. The first onslaught against this common-sense soldier cost 
the attacking force 36 per cent. of the men engaged. That result 
should have sufficed to prove the point and render further trials 
superfluous. But it is easier to kill than to convince, and a second 
effort was made, which ended in 26 per cent. of the Russian 
assailants being cut down. And, as if that proved nothing in 
particular, a third time our soldiers were led to the attack, and left 
20 per cent. of their number on the field. And the chiefs who thus 
ignored the advantages of entrenchments, had not a single spade or 
other trenching tool in the army. Bayonets had to take their place. 

This appalling loss of life was not the result of miscalculation or of 
belief in a mistaken theory. It was the outcome of narrow pre- 
judice, and of an irrational faith in worthless traditions. They had 
seen the value of entrenchments tested on the field of battle, under 
crucial conditions, Yet in this their own special sphere of activity, 
from which they so zealously exclude civilians, they gave—as they 
still give—proof of such blameworthy shortsightedness and naiye 
faith in fetishes, that public confidence in the judgment of general 
staffs is utterly undermined. 

If an object-lesson like that made such a very slight impression 
on military minds, technical inventions tested only at manwuvres 
produced still less. The invention of smokeless powder in 1886 and 
the adoption of the quick-firing rifles effected as great a revolution in 
contemporary warfare as the introduction of printing with movable 
type accomplished in the caligraphic and illuminating arts of the 
Middle Ages. But these innovations only excited curiosity, without 
arousing misgivings as to the ultimate consequences. These were 
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not foreseen, not suspected, not deemed possible. Military men 
resemble, in this respect, the unpractised chess-player, who is satisfied 
only when his king is so situated that he cannot move out of check, 
whereas the professional perceives mate ten moves ahead, and there- 
upon frankly acknowledges defeat. Great is the conservatism of 
staff officers, and childlike the trust of rank and file in the thau- 
maturgic power of the past over the present and the future. Even 
when the experiments of inventora were repeated on the field of 
battle, and smokeless powder and quick-firing rifles were tested in 
the Civil War of Chili, the results were merely recorded and 
wondered at, but their bearing upon the wars of the future was 
practically unheeded. The troops of the Congress during that 
deplorable struggle were partly supplied with the new rifles and 
partly with the old ones, so that the conditions were uncommonly 
favourable and the results striking. The President’s forces lost 82 
out of every 100 men who stood opposite the quick-firing rifles, 
whereas the old weapons put only 34 per cent. out of the ranks. And 
it should be clearly borne in mind that the men who handled these 
weapons with such fearful effect were not thoroughly-trained soldiers, 
but recruits, who had been but a fortnight with the colours. 

Those phenomena spoke for themselves, and in every other pro- 
fession analogous facts would have been sifted, studied, utilised. But 
governments could not afford to see, and were, therefore, blind; and 
when, here and there, some eminent military writer uttered a cry of 
warning, they were incurably deaf. For here and there an authority 
in military matters, listening to the dictates of reason and the 
demands of patriotism, proclaimed the dawn of a new era when war 
would be incompatible with the changed conditions of civilized 
society, useless as a means of ending disputes, and therefore obsolete 
by the natural force of things. Other and younger military men, 
going deeper still into the roots of the matter, dwelt with predilec- 
tion on the master-fact of the new situation, that defence is 
become more formidable than ever before, and that it will be still 
further strengthened to such a degree that the attack cannot hope 
to strike a decisive blow or inflict a telling defeat. Under those 
conditions, they added, to invade a foreign territory would be to court 
a danger so formidable that before venturing to incur it governments 
would eagerly clutch at every other conceivable means of settling 
their disputes. And if war were finally resorted to, the battles would 
be long, bloody, indecisive; while a few writers boldly affirmed that 
a battle in the usual sense of the word would be wholly out of the 
question. 

And those views were supported by arguments which have never 
been answered, and which seem destined to crop up one day in the 
form of dearly-bought object lessons like that of Plevna. The diffi- 
culties which .must arise, for instance, in consequence of the lack of 
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intelligent officers were pointed out and admitted without comnient. 
Contemporary armies are so numerous, so unwieldy, that the 
wealthiest State cannot afford’to maintain officers enough qualified to 
command them. Professor Coumés, who has given this subject his 
most careful attention, says: “ In order to command the infantry on 
‘the field of battle, it is indispensable to possess so considerable a 
“degree of skill that among 500 officers there are but one hundred 
“capable of leading a company into fire.’ And if this be the sorry 
condition of subalterns, that of commanders, whose task is incompar- 
ably more arduous, leaves far more to be desired. A habit of taking 
the initiative, a capacity for adapting themselves to new circum- 
stances are essential conditions of fitness in those who would direct 
the operations of an army corps. Is it reasonable to look for 
them in contemporary commanders, whose inborn talents have been 
crushed out in the mill of army discipline? As well expect figs to 
grow upon thorn bushes. The highest qualities in an officer who aims 
at receiving a responsible post in the army are such as unfit him for 
assuming responsibility. He must learn to stifle his independence, to 
suspend his judgment, to display absolute dependence upon and blind 
trust in the judgment and resources of a superior officer whose mental 
and moral stamina he knows to be inferior to his own. And when 
he has successfully rooted out the only qualities which would have 
qualified him to command, he is appointed to the highest post of ` 
trust and responsibility. Is such a man born again when promoted 
to the rank of general? Is it to be assumed that the gifts which 
have been systematically uprooted will be mysteriously supplied by 
some divine grace dispensed by the god of battles? In vain do we 
ransack the history of human institutions for a parallel to this 
criminal contempt of the dictates of common sense. But the fact 
-remains, and must be reckoned with, that out of 500 officers scarcely 
100 are qualified to lead a company into fire, and out of ten generals, 
probably not more than one will be found resourceful enough to 
enable him to steer clear of the appalling risks to which the new order 
of things will expose him and his forces. Finally, it should not be 
forgotten, when forecasting the character of future wars, that only 
one-fifth of the officers of the regular army will actually march to 
the front, and that the remaining four-fifths must stay behind to 
form the cadres of the reserves. 

Such was the case against war, as stated by specialists who have 
studied the subject on its own merits, and with a strong bias in 
favour of use and wont. It called for a thorough investigation 
and a readjustment of means to ends. But the facts adduced 
were wilfully ignored, and the consequences drawn from them de- 
liberately and flatly denied by governments whose duty it was to safe- 
guard their subjects at least from wanton destruction. All civilized 
States profess to consider war as an odious means o* “ompassing a 
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possible and desirable end. If the means become ineffective, its 
employment is a crime of the darkest hue. And when generals 
whose word admittedly carries weight come forward to proclaim 
to the world that war, which was ever horrible and hated, has now 
become inefficacious as well, the peoples who are destined to be 
led like sheep to the slaughter have the right and the duty to see 
that new methods be substituted for the old which have lost their 
raison d être. 

The indictment against war is all the more overwhelming that the 
witnesses who have come forward in support of it are themselves 
eminent members of the military profession. Each of them started 
from a different point of view, but they all converge towards the samo 
point. General von Janson, impressed with the growing superiority of 
defence and casting about for means to neutralize it, is forced to 
the conclusion that “every attack will last at least two days, and the 
“assailant can only hope to succeed if the defenders lose their heads,” 
a consummation which cannot reasonably be hoped for, seeing that 
they will be under shelter and will have put barbed wire entangle- 
ments and a death-dealing hail of bullets between themselves and 
their enemies. General Schlichting, whose attention was absorbed 
mainly by the part which hastily-improvised entrenchments will play 
in future struggles, announces in plain terms that “the spade will, 
“change tactics in the coming war, and taking into consideration 
“the present improved weapons, it will itself become an arm of 
“immense importance. For the purpose of prolonging resistance, 
“trenches constructed against the offensive operations will often 
“vender greater services than permanent fortifications.” 

The truth is that the old system of tactics has been swept clean 
away, while the men of use and wont are still clinging fondly to its 
memory. ‘The well-known Prussian General, Miller, whose standard 
writings are highly appreciated in the land of militarism par 
excellence, makes short work of the complicated tactics heretofore fol- 
lowed. He says that in order to escape utter destruction “the men 
“ will have to march forward in scattered order, and, for the purpose of 
“withdrawing themselves as much as possible from the sight of the 
“enemy, must advance crawling or creeping along the broken 
“ ground like moles.” At this rate, one may fitly ask, how long will 
a battle last, and how much will a soldier be able to endure? The 
French General Langlois, replying to the first of these questions, says 
that a battle will take up five days, will be to all intents and purposes 
an artillery duel, and that each gun will need to have at least five 
hundred projectiles. Generals Rohne and Müller supply formulas 
which are calculated to make one shudder, and are based on the 
destructiveness of the quick-firing artillery weapons of to-day, which 
represent a force forty times greater, gun for gun, than in 1870. 
If, say these authorities, the armies of the Triple Alliance were to 
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contend in the open against those of France and Russia, they could 
dispose of shells enough to kill or wound more than eleven million 
men. And these potentialities are independent of the murderous 
work which the rifles could accomplish. Is it surprising that, with 
these lethal machines and the effect of barbed wire entanglements 
before their eyes, some military writers have struck out the word 
battle from the vocabularies of the future, because a battle in the 
sense of a sharp contest ending in the victory of one side and the 
defeat of another is henceforth inconceivable ? 

General Liebert, a celebrated German authority on tactical ques- 
tions, puts the matter in a nutshell as follows: “ In former times men 
“gaid: ‘The battlefield is ours; the enemy is put to flight, let us 
“out him to pieces!’ To-day the infantry which will have under- 
“gone for half a day the destructive fire of a contemporary army will 
“ be powerless to act, and in consequence of the enormous space 
“occupied by the forces, the reserves that come up at the close of 
“the combat will no longer be fresh.” Other authorities forebode a 
return to the days of wearisome sieges, and hold that if States insist 
on going to war we shall have a repetition of the scenes of Belgrade, 
Mantua, Plevna, with accessories of a new and terror-striking 
character. The assailant, despairing of winning a decisive victory, 
will seek to shut up the defender in the position in which he finds him 
by throwing up entrenchments. He will then make a series of 
sallies, with a view to hinder all attempts at revictualling until the 
besieged are forced by famine to surrender. If there be truth in 
this picture, and it bears the names of some of the lights of military 
science, what duration are we not warranted in assigning, on purely 
technical grounds, to the wars of the future? 

Even before the conditions of warfare had undergone all the 
changes that have been introduced since the invention of smokeless 
powder, Field-Marshal von Moltke put the following remarkable 
statement upon record in his Memoirs: “ We admit that the Thirty 
“ Years’ War or the Seven Years’ War will never be rehearsed again. 
“Yet when millions of men array themselves opposite each other, and 
“engage in a desperate struggle for their national existence, it is 
“difficult to assume that the question will be settled by a few 
“ victories.” 

Those are some of the authorised statements of eminent specialists. 
Looking at the matter from the point of view of tactics, they all 
agree in this, that warfare is no longer what it was, that if carried 
on in accordance with the old principles it would end in the 
_ slaughter of millions, whereas if waged on the only lines possible to- 
day, it will drag on for years, and never culminate in a decisive 
action: In other words, on technical grounds alone, war as a means 
of settling international disputes by might if not by right, is a 
thing of the past. A 
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. a“ may safely say that wars cannot end otherwise than in. the utter 
~ “annihilation of one, or the complete exhaustion of both 
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But even were it otherwise, were it possible on technical grounds 
to wage war as before, economic considerations put their absolute 
veto on it, and from this decision there is no appeal. This aspect 
of the question is one that seldom appeals forcibly to the military 
man, whose horizon is bounded by the drill ground and the battle- 
field; and while he has been busy, like Archimedes, with his 
theories and calculations, economic laws have forged an iron ring 
around him which no force can break. Even this finger of fate has 
been perceived by a few of the farsighted among officers, and its 
words of warning read aright. The German General von der Goltz 
writes: “ The economic resources will dry up before the armed forces 


“are exhausted; for operations in France must necessarily have a 


‘4 wearisome character. A war against Russia will need many cam- 
“paigns before it culminates in any result whatever. . . . One 


“ belligerents.” 

What statesman, journalist or general will undertake to point to 
the commercial or territorial gain which would be cheap at that 
price P 

Yet governments turned a deaf ear to those warnings, fostered 
political jealousies and national hate, and squandered milliards of 
hard-earned money in preparation for the war that had become 
impossible, Disaffection among the heavily-taxed peoples became 
rife, the stream of emigration continued to swell, and the ranks of 
socialism were recruited from the masses who, remaining at home, 
were forced to bear the crushing burden on their shoulders. It was 
at this juncture that His Majesty the Emperor of Russia threw the 
weight of his potent word into the scale of justice and humanity, and 
offered the world a golden opportunity to devise efficient and blood- 
less methods of solving disputes which war had become powerless to 
settle. The Hague Conference was summoned in order to stay the 
development of armaments, which, like some colossal vampire, were 
sucking the life-blood of peoples and undermining the fabric of 
civilisation. The circular letter says: “The financial charges, 
“progressively increasing, strike a blow at public prosperity in its 
“source. The intellectual and physical forces of the peoples, labour 
“and capital are for the greater part turned away from their 
“natural application, and consumed unproductively. 

“Hundreds of millions are spent in acquiring terrible engines of 
“destruction which, accepted to-day as the supreme effort of science, 
“are doomed to lose all their value in consequence of some new 
“discovery. National culture, economic progress, and the produc- 
“ tion of wealth are paralysed or warped in their development; more- 
“ over, in the inverse ratio of their increase, the armaments of each 
“Power tend less,and less towards the end which the governments 
“had in view. : 
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“The economic crises, due to a large extent to the system of 


“unlimited armaments, and to the perpetual danger that lurks in ` 


“this accumulation of war materials, transform the armed peace of 
“our days into a crushing burden which the people find it ever more 
“ difficult to support. 

“ It seems, therefore, clear that, if this state of things were to con- 
“tinue, it would fatally lead to the very catastrophe which it was 
“ meant to ward off, and the horrors of which strike the human mind 
“with dismay.” 

The Tsar’s appeal to the world has no parallel in history. It stands 
alone as a noble and Titanic effort to help the human race. The first 
circular issued by his Majesty defined the danger which threatened 
the civilised world with a degree of courage and precision which must 
be characterised as genius. The imperial message of peace was hailed 
with joy and gratitude by the thinking classes and the toiling masses. 
The dawn of a new era seemed breaking over the world. There was 
never before such a splendid opportunity of doing for peoples what 
has been accomplished for individuals, and binding them together as 
members of an organised and peace-abiding community. But 
vested interests were threatened and brilliant careers were in danger 
of being spoiled were the plan carried out. So a strong undercurrent 
of opposition set in against it. Before the Conference could meet at 
the Hague the main question was cleverly eliminated from the pro- 
gramme. The military delegates kept beating about the bush, 
instead of furthering the aims which the Congress was convoked to 
realise. They took up their position on the old-world platform, 
heedless of the course which events were taking. And before their 
futile discussions had wholly ceased the Transvaal War was declared, 
and a series of object-lessons were given which swept the last 
remnants of terra firma from under the feet of these dangerous 
enthusiasts. 


Toe SOUTH ÅFRICAN CAMPAIGN CONFIRMS THE THESIS THAT WAR 
BETWEEN QREAT POWERS IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


It has been affirmed by some military men of the old school that 
the struggle in South Africa has brought nothing new to light, and I 
am not concerned to question this assertion. Much, probably most, 
of what it has proved was believed or suspected before, just as 
Copernicus’ theory was held and taught in Plato’s day by Philolaus, 
but not grasped as a truth, not assimilated as a fact. No lesson is so 
well laid to heart as that for which a high price has been paid, and 
the cost of the teaching of the Transvaal Campaign has been exor- 
bitant already, although the full bill has not yet been presented. 
That instructive war is the first in which perfected firearms and 
smokeless powder have been employed on a large scale; in which 
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improvised entrenchments and barbed wire entanglements have 
rendered such constant and material service to the defence, and in 
which the efficiency of resourceful farmers has been so thoroughly 
tested by well-trained and gallant troops, that henceforth the dogma 
of the necessity of obligatory military service may be safely relegated 
‘to the limbo of disembodied dreams. This last lesson is at once the 
most precious and most dangerous of all. It means neither more nor 
less than the death of militarism and the wiping out of all the 
advantages which militarism was relied upon to secure for the nations 
that cultivated it. Hence the danger that the truth will be sup- 
pressed or disfigured, and hence the duty of enlightened citizens to 
obtain an impartial hearing for the facts. And I should be happy 
were I warranted in saying that my earnest appeal to the peoples of 
the world is superfluous in Great Britain. But I regret that this 
is not so. 

The argumentative tactics of the advocates of the old order of 
things consist in admitting that there are more things in the South 
African campaign than in their superficial philosophy they ever 
dreamt of, and in adding that they are confined to South Africa and 
have no application to any possible theatre of a European war. They 
are particularly eloquent on the subject of a climate, to which they 
ascribe many of the unforeseen phenomena of the campaign. But 
even a schoolboy’s acquaintance with the subject is sufficient to show 
that the South African climate is among the most salubrious of the 
world. It is unquestionably much more healthy than that of most 
of the European countries which are likely to become theatres of 
future wars. 

The same zealous critics explain the long duration of the war by 
the topographical peculiarities of the country, and the difficulties 
which they present to an invader. This argument is wholly devoid 
of value. If Northern Natal, the theatre of part of the operations 
be excepted, the greater portion of South Africa is, compared with 
much of Europe, absolutely flat. Besides, it must be remembered 
that some of the worst British defeats were inflicted in flat country, 
such as Magersfontein. The Orange Free State, where the British 
lost innumerable guerilla actions, is entirely flat. The best positions 
nowadays are open lines of heights and undulations of the ground, 
not standing completely alone, but standing one behind the other, 
so that infantry and artillery can mutually support each other from 
front and rear of the position, without one of these arms coming 
under the fire directed against the other. 

Another method of explaining away the “ peculiarities” of the 
Transvaal War is to allege the enormous stretch of country over 
which operations had to be carried on, and the disproportionate 
sparseness of the population. This statement is absolutely true in 
itself, but its employment as an argument against the relevancy of 
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the Boer campaign to European warfare is an egregious instance of 
special pleading. It simply ruins the case of those who put it for- 
ward. Instead of being a drawback to the British forces it was an 
enormous advantage, which European Powers will never enjoy when 
contending with each other. On our continent the massing of a 
vast number of soldiers in a restricted space, and their forced sojourn 
for a considerable time in the same spot,* will constitute a real and 
a serious disadvantage, engendering disease among the men, render- 
ing the provisioning of the troops and horses most difficult, and 
giving rise to problems of a much more arduous kind than any that 
sprang from the greater extent of the war theatre in South Africa. 

A farther explanation of the British reverses given by those who 
refuse to recognise that the conditions of war have changed, is the 
distance of England from the scene of operations. But this really 
explains nothing. As mistress of the sea, England has had ne 
difficulty in sending troops to South Africa. It was for her Govern- 
ment merely a matter of money, and the prolongation of transport 
by some weeks. 

There is perhaps nothing astonishing in the fact that Continental 
critics, in order to draw their own lessons from the Transvaal War, 
should insist strongly upon the defects of the British troops in South 
Africa; but that a considerable number cf English writers and 
politicians should be of the same opinion is an eloquent tribute to 
the power of routine. 

The leading of the British troops was carried out according to 
English regulations, which are identical in principle with the 
German rules. But what, in reality, are these regulations worth ? 
The Rusian General Skugarewsky, the German Generals Pelet- 
Narbonne, von Janson, Miiller and Rohne, and the French Luzeux 
and Mignot are agreed that, in face of the changed conditions of 
contemporary warfare, they are utterly absurd in theory and, happily, 
not feasible in practice, when the enemy is on the field with rifles 
and cartridges. In the field of manœuvres they are not devoid of 
an element of the picturesque. 

The truth is that the revolution in warfare which technical science 
has achieved can no more be reasoned away than could that once 
effected in astronomy by the Copernican system. It can, at most, 
be obscured for a time until war sweeps away the chaff of effete 
theories. Unbiassed officers, with their wits about them, see the 
truth and proclaim #t. Lieut.-Col. Henderson, late Director of the 
Intelligence Department on Lord Roberts’ Staff in South Africa, 
when summing up the technical lessons of the Transvaal War in 
a preface which he has contributed to the English translation of 
Count Sternberg’s “ Experiences of the Boer War,” soundly rates 


* General von der Goltz states that to anyone following oma map the movement 
the troops in a European war, they will appear to be immovable. 
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the exponents of foreign military thought for their ignorance and 
pedantry, and their refusal to recognise that the small-bore. rifle 
and smokeless powder have completely revolutionised modern war. 
The military writers of the Continent, he declares, are so saturated 
with the campaign of 1870-71 that they understand war under one 
aspect only, and persist in theories which have no longer any-founda- 
tion in fact. He notes, with something more than surprise, their 
stubborn refusal to admit that the flat trajectory of the small-bore 
rifle, together with the invisibility of the man who uses it, have 
wrought a complete revolution in the art of fighting battles. 

With a unanimity which seems convincing, but which in reality is 
nothing but a convention, the military routinists reproach the British 
officers with having neglected to reconnoitre the Boer positions before 
attacking them. Now, if this difficulty of reconnoitring had never 
been predicted as one of the features of the war of the future, the 
reproach might be upheld. But it was foretold long ago as a 
characteristic of contemporary warfare. 
` To attribute this admittedly inevitable failure of the reconnais- 
sances to British incompetency is therefore a distorting of truth and a 
wanton calumny. A lack of enduring power has been alleged 
against the English soldier with at least a colourable pretext: their 
retreat and surrender after insignificant losses. But the pretext is 
not a reason. The fact is, as I pointed out in my book, the new 
ccnditions of warfare are such that, although the losses sustained are 
small when compared to the general number of the troops, these losses 
are, nevertheless, of such a character that no civilised troops could 
sustain them without losing morale. This fact has been well known 
for many years past. General Kuropatkin, now Russian Minister of 
War, who took part in the war of 1877, expressed the opinion that 
“Troops do not give way so much owing to an inferiority of number, 
“which forbids them holding on (they might resist even after losing 
“75 per cent. of their effective), nor in consequence of the losses 
“which they have sustained, but in fear of losses which they expect 
“if they remain where they are, or continue the attack.” 

And that was precisely what took place in the South African 
campaign. To go on with the attack appeared, and would have been, 
to court certain death. The writers who thus flippantly asperse the 
reputation of gallant men would do well to study at least the rudi- 
ments of the psychology of war before tackling delicate problems 
which presuppose a considerable knowledge of it. Nobody, not even 
these clippers and shearers of brave soldiers’ good name, has ever 
ventured to cast a doubt on the intrepidity of the Russian soldier. 
No ancient Stoic died with less concern, with greater indifference. 
Yet even they are men with bodies and nerves, and are subject to the 
same psychological laws as their fellows. M. Botkine, the University 
Professor and Physician of the Emperor Alexander II., saw sights 
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which made him regard heroism in the light in which Brutus, dying, 
contemplated virtue, although during the Russo-Turkish War rifles 
and heavy guns were much less murderous than they are to-day. 
Professor Botkine wrote: “ Heroes have had their day; they have 
“lost their prestige since each man knows that heroism has no 
“longer any value against entrenched Turks.” It is much to be 
regretted that the men who make history are not the men who 
write it. 

It has further been alleged that the Boers were exceptionally good 
shots and splendid soldiers generally. That is a hollow phrase. They 
were not good but bad marksmen, from a military point of view, 
when shooting from a distance greater than those familiar to hunts- 
men. Such is the mature judgment of the military representative 
of the United States, whose verdict is founded upon observation and 
expressed with impartiality. At any rate they cannot be rightly 
termed exceptionally good soldiers. They had no discipline whatever, 
no cohesion. The armies were directed by the Council of War, which 
was often powerless to enforce obedience when the soldiers really, 
though not formally, refused to accord it. This topsy-turveydom 
rendered it impossible for the Boers to utilize their successes over the 
British to an extent which astounded the observing world. Now and 
then a company of soldiers would pack up their household goods, leave 
the field of battle and pilgrimage to their homes. 

If the lame explanations given by military conservatives to account 
for the unwonted phenomena of the Boer War were correct, the whole 
campaign, as it was gradually unrolled before our eyes, ought to 
have assumed a quite different physiognomy. Take the question of 
climate, for instance. Its action is alleged to have been favourable 
to the-Boers and disastrous to the British. Let us grant the postulate 
and see how it works out. Given that strong point in their favour, 
and further a superiority in the matter of number, the Boers should 
have scored a brilliant success every time that the invaders were 
in the minority. Do we find ‘this to have been the case? Nothing 
of the kind. When on the outbreak of hostilities the Boers were 
more numerous than their enemies, their attacks failed signally. 
What was the climate doing then? Apparently it was as inactive 
as Baal when his followers shouted to him to send down fire from 
heaven. If the British failures to score a victory even when 
numbers were on their side be attributable to exceptional and local 
causes, to what are the Boers’ failures under like conditions to be 
assigned? There is surely not one kind of logic for soldiers and 
another for civilians, rigorously though the sections of pociety be kept 
apart on the Continent. 

The alleged defects of British artillery have also been relied upon 
to explain the results of many of the unsuccessful battles fought by 
the British. But between this and the other explapations there is an 
unmistakable family likeness. 
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- The truth is that the British artillery were not a whit worse than 
they professed to be, and that in most of the actions in which they 
suffered defeat they were superior to the artillery of the Boers in 
numbers and in power; so much superior indeed that no similar 
advantage can ever be hoped for by any belligerent in a European 
War. 

It is further urged by the upholders of the “local and exceptional ” 
theory that the British commanders did not employ until too late the 
tactics adopted by Lord Roberts of turning the enemy’s position. 
But the reproach implied in this allegation is eminently unfair. 
When Lord Roberts had recourse to the tactics in question, his 
superiority to the Boers was as four to one, and in some cases as 
seven to one. Had it been less, as it was in the case of the commanders 
who went before him, no turning movement would have had a chance 
of success. 

General von der Goltz, who, in writing his latest work (“Krieg 
“und Heerfiihrung `), which appeared only a few weeks ago, had 
the consequences of the Transvaal War under his eyes, says that 
“of a hundred attacks intended for turning movements, experience 
“goes to show that eighty end by coming upon the enemy’s front.” 
We see this already at the great peace manwuvres. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the position of the enemy at the 
manœuvres is known in advance. It is a very different task to carry 
out a turning position when fortresses and entrenched camps bar the 
way and the spaces between them are occupied by improvised forti- 
fications, and when the enemy’s position and the whereabouts of his 
reserve are unknown and unsuspected. In a word, the explanations 
offered by partisans of the old system in order to suppress or distort 
the lessons of the Transvaal War presuppose a campaign which has 
no existence outside the imagination of the writers, and a system 
of logic which human reason, even though dimmed by routine, 
cannot endorse. 

It is incontestable that the réle of cavalry as a formidable weapon 
in warfare is played out. Colonel Henderson’s remarks, in his preface 
to the work already mentioned, amply confirm this view, which I had 
long before put forward,* and are supported by the authority of a 
small group of experienced military men on the Continent. The late 
Director of the Intelligence Department of Lord Roberts’ Staff says : 
“ Cavalry—armed, trained, and equipped as the cavalry of the Con- 
“tinent—is as obsolete as the Crusaders. The small-bore and smoke- 
“less powder have destroyed the last vestiges of the traditional róle 
“of cavalry.” That is the somewhat tame story told by the South 
African campaign. But how thrilling would the tale not have been, 
had the experiment been tried in a European war of the Titans? 
Three years ago it was a sacred dogma of the military caste—there 

- © * In my work on the War of the Future. 
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were but a few enlightened heretics—that cavalry was the grand 
pièce de resistance in war. This tenet has now been exploded. The 
men who held it most tenaciously are ready to suggest means for 
reinstating it in its lost position. They were mistaken before; what 
warranty is there that they are not mistaken now? Yet cavalry is 
certain to go on figuring at manœuvres, and more especially in the 
military budget, year after year. And the fact has meanwhile been 
established that its place is in past history. 

But it is in the use of artillery that the Transvaal War furnishes 
the most important lessons. Before that war it was axiomatically 
admitted that without the concurrence of artillery, good infantry, 
even very inferior in number, could not be dislodged from a strong 
entrenched position. But South African experience has swept away 
the delusion. It tells us first that it would be absurd not to assume 
that infantry on the defensive will always entrench, from which we 
must conclude that the conduct of the battle depends largely upon 
the artillery. But the action of the artillery in South Africa has 
been, in general, absolutely contemptible against an entrenched 
enemy. It never caused heavy losses, obliged the enemy to disclose 
his position, or shook his morale, Yet in these battles the attackers 
had from four to twenty times as much artillery as the defenders, a 
superiority which no European army would possess. 

All through the South African War, the only example of heavy 
loss from artillery was at Spion Kop. There, indeed, the British 
suffered terribly from the fire of the Boer shrapnel. But that battle 
is itself the best confirmation of the lesson I have drawn as to the 
worthlessness of artillery against entrenchments. For at Spion Kop 
the British did not entrench, and were crowded together on a small 
hilltop without any protection. Therefore they lost enormously. 
But in every other battle artillery was almost without effect, being 
used against good entrenchments. 

The old theory that a great superiority in artillery is sufficient to 
silence the fire of entrenched men, and prepare the way for infantry 
attack, seems to be an illusion. There is no exaggeration in saying 
that British batteries were often engaged against separate Boer guns 
without succeeding, after a cannonade lasting hours, in silencing 
one of them permanently, or even appreciably improving the condi- 
tions of the infantry attack. The tactics adopted by the Boers of 
shifting the position of their guns, and the slight effect of explosive 
shells, seem to explain the powerlessness of artillery in engagements. 

An example will make this clear: For the use of shrapnel, the 
British had excellent conditions at Paardeberg. They had 100 guns 
in commanding positions, and were unopposed by the enemy’s artil- 
lery; the ranges were exactly known, and. the fire directed from a 
balloon. Yet the entrenched Boers lost no more than 179. The 
accuracy of the fire is certain, for shrapnel cases wete found scattered 
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freely within from five to ten paces of the Boer works. Shell fire 
was equally ineffective, as shown by the losses, and the ease with 
which the Boers held to their entrenchments. 

Thus all the old theories have been refuted by experience ; even the 
long years needed for the training of good artillerymen were suddenly 
reduced in the case of the Boers to a few weeks. But the facts have 
no meaning for the theorists, who ask us to ignore their teaching and 
to refuse to listen to the warnings of Generals like Müller, Rohne, von 
der Goltz, Skougarevsky, Pellet-Narbonne and Hauschild, who possess 
the knowledge which only science and experience can bestow, and the 
plain speaking which springs from moral courage. When the Boers 
cease to be belligerents and a European Power takes their place, the 
old doctrines will be brought back to life again and permeated with 
truth anew. Hence there must be no stoppage of funds; the milliards 
must continue to flow in, the taxes will have to be increased. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I am by no means 
opposed to the work of national defence in any country. So long as 
nations are not formally linked together in an organised community, 
as individuals have been for ages, each one must guard itself against 
injustice and aggression. But even here the means should be pro- 
portionate to the end. To squander untold millions on preparations 
which cannot possibly lead to anything is not statesmanlike, but 
criminal. And that is what European peoples have hitherto been 
doing. Their fatal mistake has now been revealed, and all the 
anticipations of the antiquated school of military tactics have been 
belied by facts. Yet the representatives of that school come forward 
again with new predictions, which the masses are requested to receive 
with childlike faith and to back with ruinous sacrifices. In their 
“ Manual of Rules” they lay it down as a principle that an attack, 
carried out with spirit and dash, according to their instructions, is 
bound to succeed, and in the chapter which treats of defence they 
declare that if the rules they have framed be faithfully followed, 
no attack can prevail against the resistance. And these puerilities 
are offered to the public as the supreme effort of military science in 
the twentieth century! The Transvaal War has swept away those 
intellectual cobwebs and shown that success is on the side of the 
defence, even when the attack has numbers in its favour in the 
proportion of four to one, as I predicted it would be, long before 
the South African Campaign had entered into the domain of practical 
politics. 

The close formations recommended by official army rules of recent 
date on the Continent differ very little from those that came into 
vogue immediately after the invention of firearms, and when their 
destructive power was about one hundred times less than it is to-day. 

Lord Roberts recognised this when, speaking of Yeomanry train- 
ing, he said that he must advise the men to spread themselves out 
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more, as it was found in South Africa that this was necessary. When 
he first went there he laid down the rule that the files were not to 
be closer than six paces when advancing to the attack. That was 
very soon altered to 10 and 20 paces. It was absolutely necessary 
to be widely separated. 

Tactical training has also been ruthlessly shorn of nine-tenths of 
its pristine glory, and inborn qualities, which no efforts of the drill- 
sergeant can implant, have suddenly taken its place. The part 
played by the trained soldier in South Africa has thrown a strong side- 
light on this point. The Boers who defeated the first British attacks 
had no training; and the British only defeated the Boers when they 
had sent out enormous reinforcements, the greater part of which had 
had no manœuvre training at all. The whole of the South African 
War proves not only that in consequence of the employment of 
rapid-firing rifles and smokeless powder, and of the universal employ- 
ment of entrenchments, the methods of offensive warfare employed 
to-day have become inefficacious, but also that the professional 
soldier no longer possesses his ancient superiority over the armed 
civilian who has undergone the shortest course of training. The 
excellent defence of the Boers is enough to prove that it is not 
trained soldiers manwuvring with mechanical precision under the 
direction of commanders bestarred and belaced who are the best. 
It may be objected to this that the local conditions were so favourable 
to the Boers that their successes prove nothing in regard to a Conti- 
nental war. We have iried to prove the contrary, but let us take the 
point of view of our opponents. We have a still better occasion to 
compare the merits of the regular soldier with those of the untrained 
man, gifted with an intelligence which has not been stunted by 
instruction based upon regulations and absurd manuals, for the 
British forces in South Africa contained a great number of soldiers 
belonging to both categories. On the one hand, we find the Regular 
Army rigorously trained, and with a certain experience of war; 
on the other, we see a heterogeneous collection of Colonials and 
English Yeomanry, of whom nineteen-twentieths had never before 
fired a shot at manœuvres. What is the result of comparing these 
different types? We find that the almost unanimous opinion of com- 
petent authorities, of generals, correspondents and soldiers themselves, 
is that the civilians were infinitely more useful than the Regulars. But 
the best proof of this is the fact that the British Government, instead 
of raising new battalions of Regular troops in order to reinforce the 
South African Army, prefers to send out Colonials and untrained 
Englishmen whose only qualification is a certain skill with the rifle 
and some knowledge of horsemanship—the latter, of course, for 
specific local reasons. We even find some of the Colonials so con- 
vinced of the inferiority of the training of the Regular Army that 
they have refused to serve under British officers; and public opinion 
in England has supported their attitude. 
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In action these civilians seem to have been superior to Regulars: 
their shooting was as good, I shall not say better, since at great 
distances and against an invisible enemy it is the number of rounds 
fired in a certain time, and not the aim, which tells. They. took cover 
more skilfully, and they displayed a greater individual intelligence; 
they were more independent than their officers, never falling into the 
panics which dispersed the Regulars at Stormberg, Magersfontein, 
and elsewhere. Kimberley and Mafeking were defended chiefly by 
civilians against forces proportionally much greater than those which 
attacked Ladysmith, which was defended by Regular troops. Nor 
did the civilians surrender so easily, or in such great numbers, as the 
Regulars. Their improvised defence of Wepener was one of the 
most remarkable exploits of the war; under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances the Regulars surrendered time after time. At Paarde- 
berg, when the Regular troops had been driven back with enormous 
losses from Cronje’s trenches, it was the Canadians who delivered the 
final attack which preceded the surrender. In short, the whole 
history of the war proves that civilians possess all the best qualities 
of Regular troops, their discipline and courage, and much more 
intelligence, initiative, and endurance. 

It is easy to explain this superiority of the civilians over long- 
service Regulars by the conditions of the modern battle-field. In 
consequence of the dispersion of the men it is quite impossible to 
maintain the mechanical dispositions which are taught on parades 
and manœuvres. Under such circumstances officers cannot direct 
their men effectively, and as the men are not trained to use their 
individual judgments they tend to turn into a flock of sheep. The 
capacity for individual action becomes enfeebled in proportion to the 
training which the soldier receives. Thus if his officers are too far 
away to give orders, the Regular is at a loss what to do. But the 
intelligent civilian, whose capacity for action has been developed by 
his habits of sportsman, farmer, and artisan, and who is accustomed 
to use his own faculties independently, fights very well without orders. 
He is primarily better in a trial, and as on the battle-field the order 
of the parade ground is dislocated, the question of superiority is 
decided by the faculty of initiative alone. It is this quality, we must 
recognise, which makes the superiority of the Boers over the British. 
And it is this also which accounts for the superiority of the British 
civilian over the British Regular. 

Colonel Henderson, late Chief of the Intelligence Department of 
Lord Roberts’ Staff in South Africa, says: “The South African War, 
“like the War in the Peninsula and the Civil War in America, has 
“been a triumph for the principle of voluntary service. In the wars 
“ of the future morale will count for much more than mere numbers, 
“ and this has always been the weakest point of conscript armies. The 
“terribly demoxalising effect of modern fire and the embarrassments 
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“created by smokeless powder are so important features of the 
“campaign, that it is with something more than surprise that we 
‘note a stubborn refusal to admit that the flat trajectory of the small- 
“bore rifle, together with the invisibility of the man who uses it, 
“have wrought a complete revolution in the art of fighting battles.” 
“ But the continental soldiers would have found no need to change 
“their ordinary formations. The truth is, however, that our ordinary 
“formations, previous to the war, were almost identically the same 
“as those of other armies; but that our officers, thanks to the 
“experience of the Tirah campaign, and to a very general instinct in 
“favour of less rigid methods, recognised, before even a shot was 
“fired, that what they had practised in peace was utterly unsuited to 
“the Mauser-swept battle-field. On hardly a single occasion was the 
“usage of the manwuvre-ground adhered to.” 

These things were clearly foreseen and repeatedly foretold by 
civilians. They were emphatically denied by the specialists who 
should have been the first to perceive them. And yet those nodding 
helmsmen claim to be again listened to with confidence and demand 
that civilians be ruled out of court as intruders. The claim is as 
preposterous as the message which they have to deliver is misleading. 
It is for the people, who must finally pay the piper, to try the issue, 
deliver the verdict, and see that it is duly carried out. 


JEAN DE BLOCH. 


THE BILLION DOLLAR TRUST.—II. 


Y. 


HATEVER may be the ultimate effect of the operations of the 

Steel Trust so far as regards the growth and final triumph 

of the free trade idea, the immediate practical fact is that 

both Great Britain and Germany may at any moment expect keen 
competition in all departments of the world’s steel trade. At the 
present moment it is true that the American home demand is keeping 
the steel mills of America fully employed, and for some months 
British and German steel manufacturers will scarcely feel the full 
force of American competition. Even three years ago Mr. Carnegie 
could declare that Europe had become a “dumping-ground” for 
American surplus; and now it needs only the slightest relaxation 
of effective demand in the United States to compel the Steel Trust 
to ship its products to foreign markets. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt on this point. Already the metal markets in Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and London are being affected by the weekly 
reports which reach us as to the parity between production and 
demand in the United States. Is there a temporary lull in the 
American market, then the British manufacturer may expect to 
hear of prompt quotations from the agents of the American Trust 
in this country. Prices immediately slacken, sometimes even with- 
out substantial reason. The American Steel Trust is a standing 
threat to a “panicky” British market. If this be so to-day, when 
American steel manufacturers are busy with home buyers, what will 
be the state of the British market when there is a large surplus of 
American steel, over and beyond American needs? This is not 
precisely a new state of things, for wa have had successful American 
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competition in wire products, in structural steel, and in rails prior to 
the formation of the Steel Trust. We have, however, pointed out 
that the Steel Trust is, after all, only a combination of combinations. 
If, therefore, under the smaller combinations, and mainly as the 
outcome of the American faculty of working co-operatively, American 
competition has proved itself to be an important factor, this will 
be much more the case when the combinations themselves have 
combined and practically eliminated the more wasteful elements of 
competition. Some of the smaller constituent companies of the 
Trust, as President Schwab has pointed out, have not been favourably 
situated in the past for foreign business, since their surplus was too 
small to justify the establishment of extensive and expensive foreign 
agencies. With the consolidation of foreign agencies that dis- 
advantage disappears. We have also shown how the constituent 
sections of the Trust have ceased to compete with each other, save 
in the direction of intense emulation to excel in the direction of 
reducing the cost of production. Through their President, they have 
avowed their intention of cutting prices to any extent to secure 
foreign trade in order to keep their mills running full, even if there 
should be a loss in so doing.* We can conceive nothing more 
dangerous than for English manufacturers and the English nation 
at large to ignore the significance of this latest development of 
industry. 

Hitherto the chief difficulty which American manufacturers 
have had to face has been the maintenance of regular and 
uninterrupted trade relations with foreign consumers. Americans 
have lost enormously in the past by capriciousness. One day they 
would be in the market selling at unheard-of prices, and then for 
months nothing more would be heard from them. The result of this 
has been a disposition on the part of consumers to use the Americans 
only as a convenience; to buy from them only when all else has 
failed. A successful business connection cannot be built up in this 
way. Prompt attention to the requests of all possible customers in 
small as in big things is essential. We understand that the leaders 
of the Steel Trust are alive to this weakness in their armour, and 
that for the future their agents in Europe and elsewhere will be able 
to rely upon selling a fixed quantity of steel, whether market 
prices serve or‘not. A certain proportion of the output of the 
Trust will be allocated to foreign markets to be sold even at a loss, 
if needs must, for the express purpose of keeping in organic touch 
with the consumer and of luring him away from the home products 
to which he naturally turns. This means the thin end of the wedge; 
it means that for the future American competition will be a per- 


* u When we have as much as we can do at home, as we have to-day, we are not 
“ anxious to sell at low foreign prices; but when our mills are not running steadily, we will 
“ tako anything at any price, even if there is some loss in so déing, in order to keep 
u running,”—Presipent Bomas, Evidence before Industrial Commission, 
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manent factor. And, of course, immediately the demand in America 
slackens this wedge will be driven in farther and farther. 

There seems no doubt that Great Britain can produce pig-iron as 
cheaply as the United States, but it is beyond cavil that under pre- 
sent conditions British manufacturers are behind their American 
colleagues in the manufacture of tin-plate bars, soft steel billets, 
plates and strips, and, indeed, of Bessemer steel generally. We are 
far from blaming the British manufacturer for this. One reason 
alone largely exonerates him from any blame as to slackness. It 
is this: the conditions which obtain in British industry are far more 
complex than they are in America. For example, a British steel 
maker may to-day be called upon to roll steel carbonized to a certain 
proportion; to-morrow, for other ‘purposes, the proportion may have 
to be altered. The strong position of the American manufacturer 
lies in the fact that with his specialised plants he is able continuously 
to roll enormous quantities with the constituent parts in fixed pro- 
portions. This disadvantage under which British makers of 
necessity labour is inherent in the British commercial system. As 
long as the present system continues, that is to say, as long as habits 
of isolation characterise British practice, the difficulty will continue. 
The United States Steel Corporation, by adapting to manufacture 
the principle of association, have at one spring left their British 
competitors behind in this respect. Those who desire to follow up 
the technical side of the problem in greater detail would do well to 
study the proceedings of the May meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute. At that meeting a paper was read by Mr. William 
Garrett, of Cleveland, Ohio, in which a very thorough comparison 
was made between American and British rolling mill practice. Mr. 
Garrett’s paper is not one which Englishmen will read with any 
sense of pleasure, any more than Frenchmen may be expected to 
peruse the details of the Battle of Waterloo with delight. But the 
statements made by a practical man like Mr. Garrett must be faced, 
and without delay. In the discussion which followed his paper, 
the ironmasters present betrayed, more or less consciously, the weak- 
ness of their own position. For example, Sir Lowthian Bell dis- 
cussed the question of capital outlay on works. He remarked that 
we were in a totally different position from that of the American 
ironmaster, who was about to erect an entirely new works at an 
expense, say, of £20,000. He might choose to go to the expense 
of £26,000 in order to make steel or iron as cheaply as it could be 
made, so far as mechanical means were concerned. But the English 
ironmaster was differently circumstanced, because if he spent £25,000 
in order to effect that saving, he would have to sacrifice the £25,000 
he had laid out already, and consequently the American manufacturer 
had the advantage. Mr. Walter Dixon, in the same discussion, hit 
upon two points of real importance. Commenting upon the readiness 
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with which Americans will exchange old works for new, he said he 
had been told by a well-known American manufacturer, a few years 
before, that they could not make tin-plates at their old works. The 
American’s statement was colossal in its simplicity. “There are the 
“old works; there are six hundred thousand dollars gone there, 
“ and if the concern is of any use to you, you can have it; it is no use 
“to us? Mr. Dixon went on to recognise frankly that Americans 
did, bona fide, make money in the manufacture of iron and steel, 
and that there was really nothing in the charge that they made their 
money by combinations and Stock Exchange manipulation. The 
second point made by the speaker was that when visiting works in 
America he gained the general impression that men under 35 years 
of age controlled the policy of the iron and steel trade. At the end 
of the discussion, Mr. Garrett genially remarked that he had come 
to England to “ put a little ginger to the Englishman.” It is much 
to be hoped that the ginger so enthusiastically applied will result in 
healthy stimulation. 

In dealing then with the United States Steel Corporation as a 
competitive factor in the world’s market, we can only ignore these 
facts at our peril, We have already seen that the officials of the 
Trust are agreed upon the importance of cultivating a foreign trade. 
They admit that their foreign trade in itself is not sufficiently 
profitable to keep their works going, but they are fully aware that 
low export prices must be quoted not only in order to secure a 
foreign trade as a second line of defence in maintaining the home 
trade, but for the purpose also of systematically tempting foreigners 
to extend their preference to America rather than to Great Britain 
or Germany. We do not think we are overstating the truth when 
wo say that, given a continuance of the present conditions in America 
and the present conditions in Great Britain, the supremacy in the 
foreign steel trade will rest with America. Foreign trade obviously 
depends upon the possession (1) of raw materials, (2) of a mercantile 
marine, and (8) of strong commercial organisation. Applying these 
tests to the Steel Trust, there cannot, we think, be any doubt that 
the advantage lies with our trans-Atlantic kinsmen. They have 
certainly got the trade organisation, and despite the recent large 
discoveries of ore in Norway, they have an enormous advantage in 
the quantity and situation of their raw materials. Their recent pur- 
chases of steamship lines show that they are determined to establish 
. a mercantile marine which will be much accelerated when a system 
of shipping bounties is introduced, an event likely to occur at a 
time not far distant. More than all this, they have the will to 
secure the world’s trade and are setting about it with characteristio 
energy. The new shopkeeper in a district will, in the nature of 
things, cut prices to attract to himself the trade he desires. The 
analogy holds good in the larger concerns of commercial life. 
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In view, then, of the developments which we have described, what 
is the future of the British steel industry? We believe there is 
reality in Mr. Schwab’s threat to cut prices as soon as it suits his 
purpose. This threat will, we imagine, become & living fact 
immediately after a further augmentation of the American mercan- 
tile marine. Whether the Steel Trust will in the course of time 
absorb the Dominion Steel Company of Canada or not, the facts 
as they are are sufficiently serious. The Dominion Steel Company 
may for some time to come, for its own purposes, be a thorn in the 
side of the large merger. Its supply of raw material is large and 
even cheaper than the American supplies; its political privileges are 
many and valuable. But its capital and the energy which directs 
it come entirely from the States side of the border; its general 
manager formerly served in one of the constituent companies of the 
Trust. Considerable fear is even now expressed by Canadians lest 
Mr. Morgan should swallow up their new infant industry, and it 
looks as if there may be a curious contest between national feeling 
and business influence. Qz the whole it seems inevitable that, 
unless the Canadian Government should boldly nationalise the 
Dominion Steel Company, sooner or later there will be either an 
agreement as to fixed prices, or an actual organic connection between 
the two concerns. In any case the Dominion Steel Company is as 
much a menace to the British ironmaster as to the American Trust. 

If, therefore, the British steel manufacturer is to hold his own in the 
future, he has got to solve two or three urgent problems. He must, 
first of all, make his peace with the trade unions. How is this to be 
done? Chiefly, we think, by dealing sympathetically with the 
progressive elements in the unions. The trade unions connected 
with the iron trades have, like everybody else, their special difficulties 
of domestic politics. Take, for example, the most powerful union, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. A study of the inner 
politics of this great body of operative engineers will throw a flood of 
light upon the situation. It is sometimes said, and perhaps truly, 
that the trade-unionist is so conservative that he has failed to recog- 
nise the true economic bearings of the growth of automatic 
machinery. But the most intelligent men in the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers are all for a frank acceptance of automatic 
machinery, subject to the proper safeguarding of the wages of their 
members. As things are now, the unionist does not regard with 
kindly eye the introduction of automatic machinery, because he is an 
all-round mechanic. Hitherto, his great aim has been to maintain, 
or even to raise, the value of his own hand labour. The introduction 
of the automatic machine-tool has meant to him the elevation of 
the non-unionist and the non-skilled workman into a specialist of low 
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wages and with a relatively small stock of mechanical skill. The 
machine worker, in nine cases out of ten, is, under the rules and 
practice of the union, precluded from joining it. And so the union, 
qué union, Kas seen the area of activity of the non-unionist extending 
and apparently its own area of activity contracting. 

Up to now the conservative element has controlled the 
trade, and has, we think, failed to gauge the real significance of 
recent mechanical developments. But the progressive element, ably 
voiced in this instance by Mr. George N. Barnes, the Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, is now not only all for a recog- 
nition of the new condition of affairs, but is anxious so to change 
the constitution of the union as to include within its scope and 
membership the machine man, who otherwise would be, in trade- 
union parlance, “unskilled.” The difficulty of wages, however, has 
to be circumvented. The master engineer says naturally that he 
ought not to be compelled to pay 36s. or 38s. a week for work which, 
as he contends, can be equally well done at 27s. The conservative 
element says, “You must pay 36s. or we strike your workshop” ; 
but the progressive element says, “Let us have a system of graded 
“wages, and let every operative in the trade, machine-minder or 
“skilled mechanic, come into the union, and by that means 
“strengthen the labour element.” If this is done, it is contended, 
the skilled mechanio’s prospects are not prejudiced and the machine- 
minder (in the restricted sense, the specialist) can, by means of 
organisation, secure better wage conditions than would be otherwise 
possible under unorganised conditions of labour. There is no neces- 
sity that the anticipated drop in wages should be realised, for the 
operator of a complicated machine-tool is anything but an unskilled 
labourer. The statistics compiled by the United States Department 
of labour on the returns from thirteen trusts show that the wholesale 
introduction of automatic machinery has not lowered the level of 
wages. Comparing the condition of things before and after the 
formation of- the combinations, we find that the number of skilled 
labourers getting up to ten dollars a week has fallen from 9,915 to 
9,349; the number getting from ten to fifteen dollars has remained 
almost stationary, rising only from 14,122 to 14,844; while the 
number earning over fifteen dollars has risen sharply from 9,600 to 
16,544. The “ unskilled labourers” show a similar tendency at work, 
for while the number earning up to eight dollars a week fell from 
25,092 to 19,937, the number earning over eight dollars rose from 
18,077 to 34,277. 

Careful inquiries lead us to the conclusion that if only 
British manufacturers :will eliminate prejudice and bias from 
the problem, there is no reason why they should not make the trade- 
unions thoroughly useful co-operators in the work that lies before 
them. First and last, whether on the mechanical side or the human 
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side, the end to be attained is efficiency. The most’ efficient men are 
in the unions; nay, more, it is the most efficient men who look upon 
the unions as a veritable palladium of industrial liberty. Woe would 
therefore urge upon all those concerned to adopt a friendly attitude 
towards the unions. This we regard as one of the essentials to 
success. To make good this assertion, we venture to quote from an 
article by Mr. George N. Barnes in the Engineering Magazine of 
January this year. Mr. Barnes says: 


The new unionism seeks to prevent labour organisations being 
pitted against each other. Its leaders have actively opposed the 
fomenting of squabbles between rival trades. If at any time it has 
backed up the old unionism against an incursion of unskilled labour 
into a trade, it has not done so for the purpose of seeking privileges 
for one section at the expense of other sections of labour, but because 
convinced that such incursion would lead to over-specialisation, with 
attendant evils. It accepts specialisation as inevitable, but desires 
to regulate the application of the newer methods arising therefrom, 
so as tomake them harmonise with wider interests than those arising 
from mere considerations of production. 


In reply to the demand made by so many manufacturers that 


under a system of piece-work greater production is secured, 
Mr. Barnes says: 


Thero are two ways only by which piece-work can be wrought 
smoothly, and with permanent advantage to employers and employed. 
Where standard pricelists are possible, such may be-arranged or 
agreed to by the employer and the union, and each man or group of 
men then be left to his own or their own resources. The alternative 
method—applicable where work is not sufficiently standardised to 
admit of pricelists—is that the employer should himself price the 
work (individual bargaining really amounts to that), but guarantee a 
certain. minimum wage, which should, I think, be a certain 
percentage over and above the day-work rate. The former 
method safeguards collective bargaining as applied to standardised 
work. The latter safeguards the interests of both sides in the fixing 
of prices of other work, as it protects employers against workmen 
by the stimulus given. to the latter to earn more than the guaranteed 
wage if thd price will admit of it, and it protects the employed 
against employers, inasmuch as, if employers reduce prices to that 
point which will just yield the day-work rate, workmen will drop into 
day-work speed and effort. Employers object to this guaranteed wage, 
because, they say, workmen have been content with such wage, and 
have not exerted themselves to earn mora when such wage was 
guaranteed. But surely such an argument from employers carries 
its own refutation and moral. It is a proof of the soundness of tha 
workman’s position, since it proves that employers had cut down 
prices to a point at which it was not possible to earn anything for 
extra effort. It is mconceivable that workmen would refuse to 
increase their earnings if they had a chance of doing so. The Em- 
ployers’ Federation. refuse to recognise or concede either of these two 
methods of payment of piece-workers, and, as a result, workmen 
object to piece-work altogether, though it is but fair to say that the 
practice of many employers has been a good deal better than the 
precept of the organisation of which they are members. 
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It is not within the scope of our present purpose to treat in detail 
all the technical points raised in the discussion upon the relations of 
labour to the most recent economic developments. But by way of indi- 
cating on what lines future efficiency of labour may in part be gained, 
we quote from one of the most influential of engineering employers, 
Sir Benjamin C. Browne, who, in an article in the Engineering 
Magazine for February, deals with “ The Application of Piece-work 
“and the Premium Plan.” Sir Benjamin Browne wants to reward 
workmen according to their skill or attention, but also wants to 
protect the workmen against the effects of bad management on the 
part of employers. He then adumbrates a scheme which we think 
has much in it to recommend it, both to progressive masters and 
workmen. He says: 


The employés are paid never less than their time wages. Should 
they, however, do their work in less than a given time, they receive, 
as a premium, payment for some proportion of the difference between 
the time in which they did the work and the time given them for the 
work. Thus, suppose a man, working 54 hours a week, performs an 
operation, for which the time given. is nine hours, in six hours, he 
would, at the end of the week, receive payment for 54 hours’ work, 
plus a certain proportion of 27 hours, he having saved three hours 
a piece on nine articles. The merit of this system, from the employés’ 
point of view, is that if they are given a time to perform an operation 
which they consider too small, they can work at an ordinary time 
rate without loss te themselves. Looked at from the employers’ side, 
it is seen that if work is done under the given time they receive, not 
only the profit from the increased output of the machines, but also 
pay a smaller price for each piece. 

A variation of the above method is the following: Suppose an 
engine is to be built to fill an order. An estimate is made of the 
total number of working hours required to complete it. When the 
engine is finished, the actual number of hours worked is subtracted 
from the estimated time, and some proportion of the difference—if 
the actual time is less than the estimated time—is divided amongst 
the men who worked on the engine, in proportion to the length of 
tıme they worked, and they receive pay for this time according to 
their rating. The advantage claimed for this system is that every 
man will try to make the other work as hard as, if not harder than, 
lumself, it being greatly to each man’s interest to prevent any slack- 
ness on the part of the others. 


It is not for us to ban or bless these proposals, but we quote them as 
indicating the spirit in which masters and men should discuss these 
problems. We may, perhaps, add that the recent judgment in the 
House of Lords, in the case of the Taff Vale Railway Company 
versus the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, although 
seemingly a set-back to the energies of trade unionists, may in the 
long run have precisely the effect which we would desire. The 
recognition of registered trade unions as legal entities which may 
be sued, carries with it implications of far-reaching character. Thus 
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it may be that before long we shall have collective bargaining 
between employers and the unions, backed by legal instruments, 
and with the sanction of law, as in New Zealand and Victoria. It 
may prove that employers would prefer, under the new conditions, 
to bargain with the trade unions, now that they know the legal 
position. And in the same connection we may note that, carrying 
such heavy legal responsibilities, the trade unions will, in the future, 
be very chary about entering upon the dubious arbitrament of a 
strike. In any event, it seems desirable io emphasise the fact that 
the constant tendency to save profits by reducing wages is a symptom 
of incompetence indicating serious organic ill-health. 

Branching into another side of the question, it is impossible not 
to observe that the young men in American workshops, who either 
control or overlook workshop practice, are not there merely because 
they are young, but because of the scientific and technical equipment 
which American colleges can give them. The young American, 
with three years’ training in a technical college, makes acquaintance 
with the essential elements of his trade. We know of one case of 
a large American electric company who maintain at the technical 
colleges, at their own cost, a large number of promising students, who, 
before long, will enter the service of the company. At the present 
moment the electrical engineering trade in England is feeling the 
influence of this educational policy, to the detriment of our own 
young men and to the material advantage of our American com- 
petitors. Technical and scientific training, no matter how much it 
may be derided by the “ practical man,” must be secured, not only 
for the sons of British manufacturers, but for all the most promising 
mechanics. 

The recent amalgamation of the firm of Bryant and May with the 
Diamond Match Company of Liverpool will—it is to be hoped—long 
remain the classical instance of the results of neglecting the scientific 
equipment of business. Until the meeting at which union was 
agreed upon, everyone believed that if one firm was secure from 
competition it was Bryant and May, but the brutal truths bluntly 
told by Mr. Barber, the President of the American Diamond Match 
Company, which is the parent of the Liverpool concern, effectually 
dispelled that illusion. He said: 


The machinery now being used in Bryant and May’s factory was 
the invention of men who had been in the employ of the Diamond 
Company since its inception, but that machinery was discarded by 
the company 15 or 16 years ago, and they had gradually been 
improving upon it. He did not think there had been a year when 
the Diamond Company of America had not expended at least 50,000 
dollars in experiments in improving their machinery. They had 
good inventive talent, and they had quite a larga number of people 
working continuously with the sole object of improving their 
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, machinery. ‘In fact, in this direction they had spent altogether fully 
.1,000,000 dollars, with the result that they had machinery for the 
manufacture of matches that could not be competed with by any 
machinery in the world. Then, again, they had representatives 
always travelling in different parts of the world for the purpose of 
acquiring any new invention which would be of assistance to the 
business, and in the purchase of patents they had spent in the last 
year over 250,000 dollars, and in the last twenty years, 1,000,000 
dollars. 


We may parallel this terrible example by recalling the fact that if 
. the Whitworth-Armstrong Company maintain their great position it 
is in a large degree due to their policy of spending £100,000 a year 
on experiments. But of how many of our British ironmasters can it 
not be said that they are using methods and machinery discarded in 
America fifteen years ago? The hurried flight, even of the best of 
them, across the Atlantic to study newer ways affords some notion of 
what the answer might be. 

Important though the foregoing points are, and necessary as they 
undoubtedly are if we are to have in this country an industrial 
renaissance, still more important is the intelligent organisation of 
trade. Look at America. The metal trades are organised into 
associations from the manufacturer down to the retailer. The retail 
hardwaremen of America have their organisations, and are them- 
selves slowly feeling their way towards collective bargaining with 
the factors and manufacturers with successful economical results. 
Each section of the trade co-operates in the most remarkable way 
with other sections, and it is very seldom indeed that anything in 
the nature of a deadlock occurs. The truth is, British business men 
do not take kindly to association as a working commercial principle. 
Mazzini’s dictum that association is the basis of civil society seems to 
the average Englishman to be either a counsel of perfection or an 
emanation from a brain as mad as William Blake’s. Yet it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the idea of association, co- 
operation, call it what we may, has been to a large extent the yeast 
in the dough of American commercial life. It carries us much 
farther than seems possible at the first glance. Not only is each 
section of the trade well organised within itself, and in touch with 
the other sections, but habits of frankness are engendered, a dis- 
position to impart trade knowledge freely and without reserve, which, 
to the British mind, seems foolish, if not impossible. It is not that 
the Americans are inspired by any altruistic sentiments in this 
regard; they are frankly selfish in their objects. Yet it is not 
improbable that a hundred years hence, when some economist seeks 
to study the business outcome of the co-operative idea as it showed 
itself to-day, he will find more real light and guidance in the general 
habits of American business men than in any consciously co-opera- 
tive organisation which reverences Rabert Owen and the Rochdale 
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Pioneers. It will be found that as the outcome of -association af 
business untold waste has been saved, whilst efficiency has been 
gained at all points. : 

How can the British manufacturer successfully compete with the 
American trust? Only by forming a good working combination, not 
necessarily upon the American model, but one that shall be racy of 
the British soil. The influence of the Joint Stock Acts tends in this 
direction, But the commercial organiser which America has 
developed, is not yet with us. True, we have our great commercial 
magnates in the iron and steel trades even more prominently than 
elsewhere, but not one of them appears to possess the special faculties 
required to carry through a combination of British manufacturers 
to a successful issue. To some extent we can find a tendency towards 
combination existing in various sections of the iron and steel trades. 
There is a very distinct trend in the direction of the formation of 
large companies organizing for themselves departments of industry in 
which all operations from the supply of the raw material to the 
turning out of the finished article remain in the same hands. The 
process is not complete in all cases, but we can point to a number of 
cases showing various aspects of the movement. Since the union of 
the Whitworth and Armstrong companies the joint concern has 
acquired a large interest in the engineering and ship-building com- 
pany of Robert Stephenson and Co. in order to have a graving dock 
atits disposal. Vickers, Son and Maxim, Ltd., beginning as armour- ' 
plate manufacturers, absorbed the Naval Construction and Armament 
Company and the Maxim-Nordenfeldt Guns and Ammunition Com- 
pany, and can now boast that they are able to turn out a battleship 
completely equipped in every respect. The purchase of the Clyde- 
bank Engineering and Shipbuilding Company by the old Sheffield 
firm of John Brown and Company affords another case in which 
everything from the coal and iron ore to the ship ready for launching 
can be provided by the same company. (Guest, Keen and Company 
—in which are united the Patent Nut and Bolt Company, the Dowlais 
Tron Company, and Guest and Company—belong to the same class, 
and we may add that their directors are among the latest who have 
gone to learn in the school of the United States Steel Corporation. 
James Dunlop and Company, ironmasters and colliery owners, have 
followed in the same path by purchasing the Calderbank Steel Com- 
pany, and Robert Napier and Co., shipbuilders, have similarly 
united with Broadmore and Co., steel and armour-plate makers. A 
new line has been struck out by the Thames Iron Works which, after 
widening their scope by the absorption ofthe engineering works of . 
John Penn and Sons, have lately fo i Lb AT 
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Of amalgamations on the model of the American Trust 
there are but few. Still, the Scottish rivet, nut and bolt 
trade is organised into one company with a capital of £550,000, 
and the Scottish tube manufacture is mainly in the hands 
of two combinations. The Fairbairn Lawson Combe Balfour Com- 
pany is an amalgamation of the three largest firms making machinery 
for the preparation and spinning of flax, hemp and jute. The South 
Durham Steel and Iron Company was formed by the fusion of three 
firms having more than half the output of iron and steel plates on-the 
north-east coast. Richardsons, Westgarth and Co. is a combination 
of the -well-known engineering firms of Thomas Richardson and 
Sons, Sir Christopher Furness, Westgarth and Co., and W. Allan 
and Co., and is closely connected with the shipbuilding industry 
through an alliance with Furness, Withy and Co. and Irvine’s Ship- 
building and Dry Docks Company. The Textile Machinery 
Association is an amalgamation of the seven chief makers of wool 
combing and washing machinery in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

On a lower grade of organisation may be réckoned the numerous 
local selling associations which regulate the prices of rail, ship-plate, 
boiler-plate, boiler-tube, bar-iron, and many other finished or semi- 
manufactured articles, and the bar-iron associations have recently 
formed a national union under the title of the Consultative Council 
of the Iron Trade of Great Britain. In the Birmingham staple 
trades the “alliances” between the associations of masters and 
workmen for securing a fixed rate of profit and a sliding-scale of 
wages have been for some years familiar to all, but the breakdown 
of the Bedstead Alliance, the parent organisation, shows that those 
unions by preserving the principle of competition have retained 
within them the seeds of decay. Belief in association has even begun 
to reach the retail trade; and the Ironmongers’ Federated Associa- 
tion, a young but energetic body, has succeeded in fixing standard 
prices for lawn-mowers and other articles. A less evident but not 
less real form of co-operation consists in the existence of independent 
companies related by having common directors. How this works 
may be exemplified by the following passage from the prospectus of 
Pease and Partners: 


Several of the directors of the vendor company are directors of, or 
shareholders in, other important companies or firms on the east and 
west coasts, in which they hold a considerable, and in some cases a 
preponderating, interest, and trade contracts have for many years 
been. entered into and are.now subsisting with such other companies 
and firms, to the mutual advantage of the parties to such contracts. 
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to carry on the process a step or two farther. One method which is 
ready for adoption was described in an interesting interview with 
Mr. B. H. Thwaites, C.E., in The Iron and Steel Trades Journal 
for April 27th of this year. That gentleman said: 


What I suggest for our country is the formation of a great joint- 
stock corporation, which shall select the most promising iron and 
steel concerns, and provide all the necessary up-to-date machinery, 
this machinery to be the property of the corporation. Out of the 
profits obtained on the completion of the new installations a deter- 
mined rate of interest and depreciation is to be first secured for the 
benefit of the corporation, and then an amount shall be set on one side 
to compensate the iron company for the plant made obsolete, the 
balance of the profits to be divided between the iron company and 
the corporation, according to an agreed ratio. The depreciation 
factor for the corporation plant to be fixed on a ten years’ useful 
service; the corporation to have a voice in the administration of 
the company’s business. The corporation, having ample capital, 
would, with a mere fraction of the capital of the great steel trust, 
be able to secure an annual output from English works, which 
would be little short of the output capacity of the Trust. Such a 
corporation would be powerful enough to influence the railway com- 
panies to adopt a lower rate policy. By its introduction of scientific 
processes and the most suitable machinery, it would reduce the 
labour proportion influence to the same degree as exists in the United 
States, and, along with the reduction of the railway rates, and the 
adoption of a preferential fiscal policy with our Colonies, could not 
fail to revivify our once greatest of all British trades and industries. 


Whatever may be the demerits of this scheme, it at least provides 
a solution for Sir Lowthian Bell’s two great difficulties, the need ` 
of fresh capital and the heavy loss of throwing aside old but still 
useful equipment, and it affords a means for that specialisation of 
plant on which American success so largely depends. To the out- 
sider it may seem entirely fantastic, but in several ways it has been 
put into operation on a smaller scale. For example, in the 
spring of 1900 it was announced that the Weardale Steel 
Company, the South Durham Steel Company, and Furness, 
Westgarth and Company were jointly interested in the estab- 
lishment of a new armour-plate plant on the Tees, and were 
sending a commission of experts to the States to study American 
methods. Even more to the point is the syndicate of thirty-four 
British capitalists which: was formed about three years ago to investi- 
gate Mr. Edison’s inventions for the utilisation of low-grade iron 
ore, to develop his patents, and to acquire the ore-beds which his 
genius rendered valuable. A third method, a development of the 
last quoted, is the formation of joint-stock companies for the exploita- 
tion of new processes and patents by way of license. Examples are the 
Talbot Continuous Steel Process Company, the Bischoff White Lead 
Corporation and the Mond Nickel Company, all of which have this in 
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common: before being introduced to the public they were developed ` 


by groups of associated capitalists. Again we must repeat, in con- 
cluding this sketch of the present organisation of the iron industries, 
that everything points towards the further development of combina- 
tion, but that there is no sign that the task will be undertaken by our 
private capitalists before the United States Steel Corporation has got 
a firm hold of our trade.. 


VII. 


A violent controversy has raged over the capitalisation of the 
American Steel Trust, but we must own to a complete indifference to 
the exact amount of water in its stock, for only experience of the 
future can enable us to tell which sect of the prophets is right. If 
the nominal capital really represents intrinsic value, so much the 
better for the investors, but whether the concern is fairly capitalised 
or over-capitalised, the final test of the Trust as a commercial organi- 
sation will depend, not upon its financial basis, but upon its efficiency 
as an organisation claiming to supply steel and its finished products 
on the best possible conditions. That it starts its career with a 
liberal supply of capital is, however, of considerable importance, 
We have already referred to Sir Lowthian Bell’s comments upon 
„the advantage which the American possesses in the way of new 
capital compared with the British manufacturer, whose capital is 
already to a large extent sunk in his plant. Sir Lowthian Bell 
speaks of £25,000 as a typical instance of capital expenditure upon 
new machinery. But what is wanted is not so much twenty-five 
thousand pounds as twenty-five millions over and above capital value 
in the way of goodwill, raw material and present machinery still 
available. At an inquest held only a few days ago upon the deaths 
of five workmen killed in an explosion at one of the best steel works 
in England, works which are owned by one of the most progressive 
ironmasters in the kingdom, it came out, in evidence by one of the 
professional witnesses, that whilst these works might very truly be 
called up-to-date, so far as this country was concerned, yet in the 
larger sense, they were ten years behind the time. This is'a small 
point in itself, but it indicates as with a flash of lightning how 
terribly fast is the pace in the world’s steel trade. It means first 
and foremost that the small capitalist must go under. It means 
further that the large capitalist is not equal to the strain unless in 
combination with his own fellow ironmasters. It means, in short, 
that the steel trade of this country has passed from the sphere of 
the personal into the impersonal, has ceased to be local and’ has 
become national. It indicates that the trade is built not upon 
market prices alone but also upon political issues of profound 
significance. In fact, it has become an affair of State. For the 
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future, the condition of highly-developed industries, such as iron and 
steel, must be in the mind of the politician as much as in the mind 
of the manufacturer. Nothing less than the effective exchange 
value of this country is at stake. 

_ Granted that the present industrial system, based upon private 
property, will continue for another generation, and taking the facts 
as we find them, something must be done, and that speedily, to main- 
tain our irade credit throughout the world. Even if a great com- 
bination similar to the American trust were achieved in this 
country, we do not think that it could be organised and equipped in 
such a way as to hold the premier place in the world-market without 
the aid and co-operation of the Government. Even in America the 
trusts have had enormous assistance from Congress. Thanks to the 
tariff, the controllers of an American trust begin with their home 
market in their pocket, but in a free trade country like ours, that is 
neither possible nor desirable. Just because Great Britain is a free 
trade country and therefore dissimilar from America in its economic 
condition, any slavish imitation of the methods of the American 
trust would probably prove fatal. That is what many people are 
slow to recognise. Immediately after the formation of the Steel 
Trust there was an outcry not only from manufacturers, but also 
from trade unionists, that free trade must be given up. Here we 
come athwart the error that State assistance must necessarily be 
“ protection,” a mistake for which the Manchester individualists are 
largely responsible. Protectionists have been allowed to annex the 
philosophy that every industry is entitled to support from the State 
in so far as it is a necessary factor in the national welfare, but for 
them it is a purely transcendental philosophy, and their practice is 
mere selfishness. Looking for the line of least resistance, they have 
merely stumbled on the line of least thought, for a protective tariff 
is at once the crudest and most wasteful instrument whereby a trade 
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British principals, and engaging in a competitive war between them- ¢ 

selves to the detriment ‘of the home trade. In days gone by, when \ 

Great Britain commanded the steel trade absolutely, doubtless there 

was plenty of margin for internecine competition; but every steel- 

master knows now that in endeavouring to obtain a contract for his 

products, he is compelled to quote a bottom price, subject, of course, 

to the usual trade security as to credit or payment. A railway 

corporation or a municipality abroad has now to be approached, not 

so much on the score of price as of convenience, quick delivery and 

successful diplomacy. A change. has come over the face of the 

foreign steel trade, and with this change has been evolved a new 

type of representative. The day of the pushing commercial traveller 

is at an end; the day of the commercial diplomatist has come. j 
We suggest that as a counterpoise to free trade, and without violating 

its fundamental principle, Government support must come, not in 

the direction of excluding foreign competitors, but of helping 

British manufacturers by lending them the aid of Government 

organisation abroad. Space prevents our dealing now with all the 

implications of free trade in regard to our foreign commerce, but it 

may briefly be said that our consular service must be so reorganised 

as to include in every important office abroad experts representing 

our chief industries. These experts will not merely give information 

and advice. By the time that information has been published in a 

report the period of its usefulness has often already expired; the 

‘maximum of advantage can only be extracted from it if it is acted 

upon at the very moment it is obtained. We therefore contemplate 

that before long our consular experts must be in a position to buy 

and sell for us upon certain fixed terms, with Government credit 

behind them, if necessary, and by this means the consular service 

will be transformed from a source of expense into a highly remunera- 

tive Government organisation. Rightly understood, there is no 

reason why our consular service abroad should not be as 

as the Post Office at home. The foreign trade in a 

facture would, at any given port, be syndicate 

bargaining by competing agents, there w 
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commerce, but we quote the case as an example of what is done 
to-day by conscious, if somewhat misdirected, State action. Trans- 
acting, as we do, foreign trade to the extent of not much less than 
a thousand millions a year, recognising, as we must, the change in 
the methods by which this business is done, and realising further 
the vital importance of doing this gigantic trade at a minimum cost, 
it may be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that in the consular 
service we have the best potential organisation for strengthening 
our foreign trade. 

Our Government can perform another great service to British 
commerce by organising the transport services. Our mercantile 
marine is still far and away the first in the world, but the inter- 
national organisation of “conferences” or “rings” to maintain 
fixed rates of freight, though probably necessary to avoid profit- 
killing competition, injures British traders when it allows more 
favourable terms to be quoted for foreign traders. This is a matter 
much debated, but one to which our Government persistently turns 
a deaf ear. Even more important to-day is our railway service, 
which not only has deprived home buyers of an alternative cheap 
method of transport of heavy goods by the canals, but handicaps 
exporters by heavy rates, capricious service, obsolete waggons, etc. 
The British Iron Trade Association is fully aware of the disabilities 
under which the iron trades suffer in these respects, and only a year 
ago asked for the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider 
the advisability of nationalising the railways. Sir J. J. Jenkins, 
ALP., the President of the Association, calculated that State manage- 
ment would save 10 per cent. of the gross expenses, thus setting 
free a large fund for reduction of rates, but still there is no sign 
that the Government is giving any attention to the subject. An 
American manufacturer, intimately connected with a company doing 
a very large export business to the United Kingdom, recently said 
to the present writers: “ It is your railways that ave-killing British 
‘trade. If you could only sit down hard on them you need not fear 
“either American or German competition; but I don’t think you 
“can.” That opinion contains the gist of the whole matter, and 
the pessimism of the speaker was not unjustified, bearing in mind 
the small results which have followed the institution of the Railway 
Commission. Yet even here we have only to carry out logically 
the principles which we have professed in Acts of Parliament. It 
is laid down in the statutes of the realm that railway rates are a 
matter of national concern, and must be supervised by a special 
Court. This principle must tbe strictly applied, and if the freightage 
rates which would enable foreign trade to be carried on at a profit 
would involve the railway companies in loss, then the railway com- 
panies must vacate the field to more efficient administrators. They 
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cannot be allowed to sit for ever on the shoulders of British industry 
with their heavy burden of over-capitalisation and wastefulness. 

If foreign trade and transport services are to be handed over to 
some Government department, it is clear that the newer aspects of 
the steel trade introduce political problems of no small difficulty 
and delicacy. The community will gain nothing by strengthening 
the capitalist unless it retains considerable economic power in its 
own control, and even if it seems most probable at present that 
State partnership in industry may begin in our foreign trade, soon 
after, if not simultaneously, our Government will be compelled, for 
its own sake, to assume some measure of responsibility, if not of 
control, in the organisation of home industry. We venture to 
affirm that if any industry ‘in this country, in itself of intrinsic 
value either in the sense of Adam Smith or of Ruskin, shows 
symptoms of deterioration due to lack of initiative on the part of 
its natural leaders, Government, either from the centre or through 
municipalities, must step in, and at all hazards secure efficiency. 
Depending, as we do, on other countries for a large proportion of 
our food supplies, not to mention luxuries which are now regarded 
practically as necessaries, wo must either secure these things by 
maintaining the exchange value of our own products, or see our 
country gradually denuded of its surplus capital. 

The first step in this direction would seem to be more thorough 
organisation amongst British capitalists on the lines of the trust— 
an organisation which, in the nature of things, would in turn induce 
combination, not only amongst the workmen, but amongst all 
traders likely to be affected. The Socialist argument, with which, 
in the main, we agree, is that these developments are inevitable. 
We are not devotees of any doctrine of “inevitability,” and we 
would be the last to assert that the principle of evolution has no 
relation to human consciousness and will-power. A study of 
economic development during the past century leads to but one 
conclusion, that for the efficient administration of industrial affairs 
there must be a wide extension of the co-operative idea, but it does 
not follow from evolution, economics, or anything else, that we can 
only arrive at the goal of national co-operation by first passing 
through the stage of triumphant private monopoly. On the con- 
trary, it is our purpose to advocate such measures as will lead 
to the omission of the worst features of American development. 
Whether assisted or not by State action, the tendency towards 
increased combination among manufacturers will continue, and the 
relations between nascent monopolies and the community deserve 
consideration. We have already given reasons for believing that 
neither in the matter of wages nor in that of prices is the action of 
the trusts likely to be oppressive, but their probable influence over 
the Legislature is a graver concern. By this we do not mean cor- 
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ruption—a crude way of exerting influence which cannot be used 
so readily now when trusts have become objects of fear and sus- 
picion, and which must diminish in utility as public opinion becomes 
more puritanic. When a number of traders form an association 
they can, from the mass of business they represent, exert a great 
influence over a legislature, but this influence becomes much greater 
and can be directed more effectively when a trade is concentrated into 
a few hands. We must not make the mistake of thinking that our 
joint-stock company system, substituting several hundreds of share- 
holders for one original proprietor, is hostile to the aggregation of 
capital. Even before the advent of the trust it was observed that 
no effective control was ever exercised by shareholders over directors, 
and if the prospectuses of our British combinations be examined it 
will be seen that the vendors, who are generally also the directors, 
retain either the whole or a preponderating share of the ordinary 
shares, and therewith undisguised mastery over the whole working 
of the business. Nor does the history of the great American railway 
magnates afford much hope that these large holdings will be dis- 
sipated; even after the death of the holder they remain intact, or, 
if sold, are taken over by some other “railway king.” We may 
therefore expect that the influence of the lords of industry over the 
Legislature will tend to increase, and it will not be exercised from 
the outside as now. We must anticipate that the trusts here, and 
even more in America, if they lose the power of corruption, will 
follow the example of the railway companies and dominate the 
Legislature by director-members. 

It is at this point that we come across the real irust-danger. Take 
the system at its best, and we find at the top of the industrial world 
a small number of very wealthy, very powerful, and, perhaps, very 
able individuals, below them a great mass, well paid, well fed, and 
with abundant opportunities of struggling among themselves for 
the minor prizes of service. As far as regards physical comfort, the 
condition would certainly be no worse, and probably much better, 
than it is to-day, but there would be no citizens. In the last resort 
everything would depend upon the wisdom or goodwill of the trusts, 
up to the edge of revolution, and even in the case of a violent rising 
the existing Government would have its hireling army. Things 
might go well, but highly-paid servitude, tempered by revolt, does 
not constitute freedom. Such a state of ihings is in advance of 
anything now existing even in America, though our cousins have 
got rather dangerously near it. We have to deal with a tendency 
which to-day is not oppressive, but which every day grows stronger. 
What should be the national policy? The first and readiest reply 
is: Prohibit the trusts! which might, perhaps, be just barely 
possible if no trusts existed, and the world was prepared to prohibit 
simultaneously. Büt the whole purpose of these articles has been 
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to show that, as the trust is the higher form of organisation, the 
country which does not consolidate its industries will lose them. 

Professor J. B. Clark has suggested a novel way of dealing with 
trusts in order to maintain what he calls “the vital necessity for 
“keeping home competition alive.” His governing principle is that 
all customers must be treated alike, subject only to the rule of 
“ first come, first served,” and for this purpose the trade discounts 
given to different customers should be made accessible to public 
examiners. The common plan of crushing out one competitor by 
cutting prices in his territory while maintaining them elsewhere 
would be nullified by the legislative insistence on uniform prices, 
and the trust would have to depend for success solely on the 
universal cheapness and quality of its goods. This suggestion 
ignores the common practice of giving secret discounts, in which 
not only trusts but private manufacturers are adepts. The Birm- 
ingham Bedstead Alliance offered to its members the advantage of 
remunerative prices and a high fixed rate of profit, it enforced its 
regulations by calling out the operatives from the workshops of 
recalcitrant manufacturers, and its rules were safeguarded by the 
employment of a private detective force. Nevertheless, the Alliance 
fell to pieces because it could not prevent its members from seeking 
illegitimate gains by giving secret discounts. There is no reason to 
think, with the history of the Standard Oil Company fresh in one’s 
mind, that the trusts would show less astuteness in escaping from the 
law of the lend. In fact all plans like Professor Clark’s, which aim at 
limiting the economic power of a trust to crush out competition, are 
doomed to failure. 

Professor Ashley more wisely recognises that the future of industry 
lies with some form of combination and seeks to establish some form 
of public control over the growing monopolies. Taking as prece- 
dents the maximum rates and dividends fixed by British laws for 
railway, gas, and water companies, he declares that “the Govern- 
“ments should assume the duty of in some way controlling prices.” 
The technical difficulties of such a proposal are obvious, for it would 
require an elaborate determination of costs, but even the establish- 
ment of a tribunal, such ‘as our Railway Commission, to which an 
appeal might be made in cases of overcharge would afford a certain 
measure of protection, especially if legal expenses were kept low. 
Something more than this, however, is required. The State cannot 
make itself the ally of the trusts by undertaking the management of 
foreign trade and the provision of transport, and yet leave all the 
work of manufacture to an uncontrolled partner. We do not speak 
here of the workpeople whose interests cau be guarded by national 
laws directed at the maintenance of a high and progressive standard 
of comfort, nor do we refer to the policy of nationalising a large 
proportion of the product by an equitable system of taxation. In 
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both of these ways a great deal of good can be done, but here we deal 
with the prosperity of the State as a going industrial concern 
organised not for the benefit of a few individuals but for the whole 
community. Assistance comes to us from an unexpected quarter. 
The Iron Age, of New York, under date 30th November, 1899, made 
the following statement : 7 


A novel proposition comes from the West relative to the Govern- 
mental supervision of the so-called “trusts.” Congressman Lorimer, 
of the Sub-Committes on Transportation of the Congressional 
Industrial Commission, made the public statement while in Chicago, 
that “trade combinations—truste—are ready for, and invite, Govern- 
“mental supervision.” He went still further, and said that the 
officers of one great corporation had told him that no objection would 
be raised to the Government having a representative on their Board 
of Directors. He named as his authority President John Lambert 
and Chairman John W. Gates, of the American Steel and Wire 
Company. The examination of their books by the Government 
inspectors would meet with no opposition, Mr. Lambert said, if 
reports were not published in such a way as might benefit competitors. 
He believed that officials of trade combinations generally held this 
position, having, of course, @ selfish purpose in the desire to make 
their stock more secure. 

The powers of the Government directors would need to be care- 
fully defined, else there would be danger of their becoming mere 
decoy-ducks for investors. If this be done and full publicity given 
to all proceedings which are of essential intérest to the nation, we 
have got the beginning of a plan whereby State control over private 
monopoly can be secured. It is only a beginning, but in the present 
stage of British industry it is enough to see so far. To perform such 
duties as those suggested, strong and able men are required, and once 
more we are brought back to the personal equation. 

We have shown in the first part of this article how the leaders of 
the American Steel Trust have sought to preserve individuality as a 
most valuable motive force in the conduct of their affairs. This 
side of the question is too important to be slurred over. The most 
striking feature, as it appears to us, of modern commercial conditions, 
is that the industrial administrator, the captain of industry, is not 
now the capitalist as he was in the earlier days of the great industry. 
The children and grandchildren of the older capitalist class are living 
upon their dividends and not upon their wits. They are paying 
managers and overseers wages to do the business which was formerly 
done by their parents. It is necessary either for the trust or for any 
Government trading department, to render easier, more remunerative 
and more secure the employment of the modern captain of industry. 
He must have full scope to develop his talents; he must have reason- 
able assurances for his future; he must be encouraged to work out 
all that is best in him. Subject to the test of efficiency, he must lead 
us from the competitive stage into the co-operative era, 
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We are thus driven to the conclusion that, whether we are to have 
in this country a number of trusts in essentials similar to that of the 
-American Steel Corporation, or whether Government intervention in 
England will take place earlier than in America, the British nation 
for its own safety cannot permit the continuance of any private 
monopoly, particularly in a trade so necessary to the national well- 
being as that of iron and steel. Already the case is made out for the 
nationalisation of railways; it will not be long, we think, before the 
country will become conscious of a like movement in regard to coal 
mines, iron and steel works, cotton mills, tin-plate works, and much 
else. The great value of the Steel Trust is that it comes opportunely 
as a new model which constructive statesmen in this country can use 
in working towards a more perfect form. To us the only conclusion 
must be either nationalisation of the iron and steel industry in many 
respects as it is now, or nationalisation a little later when the work 
of amalgamation has gone on and the English Iron and Steel Trust 
falls into the national possession as ripe fruit falls from the tree. 


8. G. Hosson. 
H. W. Macnosry. 
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FRANCESCO ORISPI. 


i TITH the life of Francesco Crispi a great flame of patriotism 
has gone out. Like Bismarck, he belonged to history from 
the moment of his retirement from active political life; like 
Bismarck, too, his age made him, as it were, the sole survivor of a 
time already legendary. Amidst the hurrying movements of a new 
generation his white head, his striking features, still reflecting his 
former vigour, stood out like an ancient monument against a modern 
background. The enthusiasms and the battles of the Italian revolu- 
tion, the epic exploits of the red-shirted Thousand, the Sun of 
victory ‘that glowed in the days of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi 
from Calatafimi to Rome, are, for the new generation, but historical 
episodes, erect among the memories of which stood the figure of 
Crispi—a revolutionary who had outlived the revolution, an ardent 
Jacobin transformed into the most faithful of monarchical premiers, 
and an indomitable patriot, the intensity of whose love for Italy 
neither disappointment nor persecution, but death alone, could 
vanquish. 

In Italy, the country of enthusiasm, the death of Crispi will let 
loose from the throats of my countrymen sonorous anthems of praise ; 
the heart of the Italian people softens and glows before an event 
which touches the fatherland in the person of one of its most popular 
heroes. A southern populace exalts and abases its idols with childish 
facility; nor is it amid the commotion caused by an open tomb that 
the true note will be struck. 

What did the crowd know of Francesco Crispi? Men like him, 
built on large lines and characterised by striking gestures and great 
phrases, resemble famous actors; they are for ever imagined as 
tricked out in the costumes of their chief rôles; few know them as 
they are in the intimacy of their inner life. Crispi possessed the 
characteristic of not resembling, either as a statesman or a thinker, 
any of his contemporaries, but in having a strongly-marked person- 
ality all his own. His, in strong degree, were the sentiments inborn 
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in every Sicilien—ardour, anger and faith. The period of exile in 
London taught him the measure and the perils of his fiery nature ; 
he said that in England he learned to restrain his rebellious spirit, 
and to appreciate the strength of that calm which renders the English 
people the fittest for freedom and for social duty. If, during his 
public life, he sometimes fell short of this ideal, he ever remembered 
its salutary efficacy. For England, who sheltered him at one of 
the most difficult moments of his life, Crispi, both as conspirator 
and as statesman, cherished a special affection and regard. Often, in 
his speeches, he cited her example; he knew her men and her 
history; to English public opinion he dedicated the most important 
of his mature political writings; and, as a statesman, he worked 
unceasingly to consolidate that bond of sympathy which has united 
England and Italy from the very outset of our national Risorgi- 
mento. 

Crispi, I have said, possessed faith. Many called it fatalism ; 
but any one who knew him well, knew also that it was faith indeed. 
I do not refer to his unshaken religious belief, but to his profound 
feeling of trust in himself, in his ideas and in his actions. To many 
this trust seemed pride, presumptuous or puerile; whatever it may 
have been, it cannot be judged as an ordinary sentiment. He was 
made thus; he never hesitated; whatever arose spontaneously in 
his brain he said and did, convinced of its goodness because it was 
his and not another's. Heroic language and heroic attitudes formed 
part of his very nature. Crispi was not a man who wished for, 
or who required an effort to assume, a dominating attitude; he felt 
himself a ruler. 

Such jealousy of his own individual worth was one of the chief 
aspects of his untamable character, born of a self-esteem too sincere 
to be called haughtiness and too high to be classed as vanity. Petruc- 
celli della Gattina, a literary man, sometime a revolutionary, 
mentions in his Morts del Palazzo Carignano* that, meeting Crispi 
at Turin one day, he asked: “Are you a Mazzinian?” “No,” 
replied Crispi. “Are you a Garibaldian?” “Not that either.” 
“What are you then?” “I am Francesco Crispi.” In this reply 
there was the whole man without ostentation. 

Crispi’s “ fatalism ” was only a consequence of his faith in himself. 
As a statesman he was guided more by instinct than by reflection. 
He was more vigorous than methodical, more able than experienced. 
The perplexities which torment so many contemporary politicians 
were unknown to him. Though Italian, he was not Machiavellian, 
nor was he more of a diplomatist than was indispensable in a 
Premier. Ambassadors learned to trust his word more than the 
written declarations of other Italian Ministers. Once, during the 


* Tho Palazzo Carignano was the seat of the Subalpine Parliament-at Turin, 
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approach of the moment for renewing that Triple Alliance for which 
he worked so indefatigably, but which Parliamentary vicissitudes 
caused to be renewed by the Marquis di Rudini, Italy was engaged 
in particularly delicate negotiations with Berlin. At a reception in 
Crispi’s house, attended by a number of diplomatists, Crispi blocked 
the French Ambassador, M. Billot, in a corner of a room, and began 
with him an apparently interesting and animated conversation, which 
lasted three-quarters of an hour. In reality the conversation con- 
cerned matters of trivial importance, M. Billot having to reply, with 
manifest anxiety, to Crispi’s rapid questions. The prolonged con- 
versation troubled the German Ambassador, who kept coming and 
going, and who, when M. Billot was finally released from his uncom- 
fortable situation, said to him, with a suspicious smile: “ Cher 
“ collègue, vous venez d'avoir avec le Président du Conseil un entretien 
“ qui aurait suffi pour conclure un traité dalliance!” The news of 
the eonversation was telegraphed the same evening to Berlin. 

Incidents like this were rare in Crispi’s life. Both as Deputy and 
as Minister, he disdained the lobby intrigues and the Parliamentary 
alchemy which are now the essence of Italian Parliamentarism, and 
are regarded as the highest test of political skill. Until incapa- 
citated by age and infirmity, Crispi took an active part in the work 
of the Chamber, but he was always to be found in the house itself 
and never in the lobbies where plots are hatched. Indeed, he was 
never eager for power. When called by the King to govern the 
country, he answered to what he believed the call of duty, persuaded 
that government was his natural function; but he never sought 
office; and the idea of sacrificing his own views for the sake of 
power would have excited his disdain. Victor or vanquished, he 
never, except in one instance, modified an iota of his programme ; 
and, as far as in him lay, he kept his promises. Constancy such 
as this has its value in a country where politicians frequently 
renounce their past and expose themsclves to public contempt for 
the sake of a portfolio. The one change in Crispi’s political views 
was his breach with Mazzini and his acceptance of the monarchy. 
But this was the fruit of mature conviction, and brought him no 
political advantage for nearly fourteen years. From-the day when he 
entered the monarchical camp he remained tenaciously faithful to 
his new belief, nor was there, throughout his after life, a single 
moment of doubt or vacillation. To his ideal, right or wrong, Crispi 
devoted himself entirely, with a straightforwardness and a loyalty 
well defined by Bismarck, who called him: “A man of trusty 
ce dealings.” 

When, after his last term of office, a tempest of ignoble passions 
broke over his aged head, and when, in the war waged against him 
by the Radical Leader, Cavallotti, he was made a butt for the most 
shameful accusatidns, he maintained a scornful silence. In his 
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inmost heart he suffered deeply, but none of those who stood by him 
‘in those troublous days ever heard him utter a menacing or revengeful 
word. Outwardly, he remained unabashed. Once before he had 
faced an equally ferocious onset of public opinion—in 1878, when, 
under a charge of bigamy, he resigned the portfolio of the Interior. 
While awaiting the sentence (of acquittal) he went every day to 
the Chamber, defying the accusers, who believed him annihilated, 
took part in the debates, and never abandoned his post of combat. 
Then his physical strength saved him; but, in the time of the later 
battle his fibre had been weakened by manifold public and private 
sorrows. 

Those who accused Crispi of dishonesty never knew, or preferred to 
ignore, his private life. He lived, especially while in power, wrapt 
in a continual mantle of thought, beyond which the common things 
of life never penetrated. One of his most intimate friends truly 
said of him: 


For Crispi, the daily prose of life does not exist. You tell him 
that it is time for dinner, and he takes his seat at table, shows himself 
courteous, witty, and eats with a good appetite; or else he is dis- 
traught, absorbed, sees no one, eats nothing. Had he not been 
reminded that it was time for dinner, he would not have thought of 
it until compelled by hunger. If you travel with him and go to an 
hotel, you must look after him like a child. You tell him that guests 
have been invited, and he receives them. Someone pays the bill with 
his money ; he takes no thought of such miserable matters, and never 
asks if, how, or by whom the bill has been paid. Garibaldi, too, was 
like that. 


You might rob Crispi without his noticing it; commit a fraud in 
his name and he would never know. When he trusted anyone, rightly 
or wrongly, it was a whole-hearted trust, without restrictions or 
doubts. This explains how, at times, he may have been deceived 
and have placed excessive confidence in unworthy individuals. 
Crispi, who as a young man, during exile, suffered privations of all 
sorts, beginning with that of hunger, and who, by constant work 
as an advocate, afterwards made for himself a lucrative position, 
died with a less than modest fortune—strong evidence of his honesty. 
During his life, so full of struggle, he was, on account of the honest 
intransigence of his character, made the object 

dinestinguibil odro 
e @indomato amor. 

He had implacable enemies, but around him there flourished also 
examples of admirable devotion. It is pleasant to record that those 
who loved him best sought nothing from him, even when honours 
and appointments were at his disposal. Journalists, who might have 
become Councillors of State, returned, after his fall, to defend him 
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in their journals; professional men, having been Chef-de-Cabinet 
of the Premier, quietly resumed their daily work instead of claiming 
a prefecture. 

Crispi had great virtues and great faults. At times he allowed 
himself to be carried away by anger, but he was never revengeful ; 
against adversity he was as granite, but was equally refractory to 
ideas and systems not his own; his faith in himself was sincere, but 
unbounded. Averse from discussion and counsel, he was reputed 
foolhardy; but often his audacity was a sign of his strength. He 
called himself a megalomane, but none had a nobler conception than 
he of the destiny of his country. Italy, he held, should resume the 
glorious traditions of yore. A French biographer, M. Narjoux, says 
that when Crispi uttered the phrase: Civis Romanus sum, he touched 
the most sensitive chord of the people. Nor must this attitude be 
condemned as arrogance—which it would have been in a smaller 
man—for Crispi knew how to inspire the crowd with something of 
his own faith, and could brace up the apathetic Italian spirit to 
something like his own energy. 

Once, when he was Foreign Minister, a secretary observed to him 
that his predecessors had been wont to accompany foreign diploma~ 
tists to the door of the antechamber, whereas he took leave of them 
at the threshold of his Cabinet. “I am not Crispi, but Italy,” 
returned Crispi—a phrase which, in the mouth of another, would 
have excited derision, but which, upon his lips, was sincere and 
spontaneous. 

Unlike his predecessors, Crispi made of Italian diplomacy a living 
thing. Depretis had considered foreign policy a secondary matter ; 
Mancini, though founder of a new school of International Law, 
failed to rouse diplomacy from its lethargy. This supineness 
deprived Italy of all serious influence in the councils of Europe, and 
yielded manifold disappointments, such as the Treaty of Berlin and 
the occupation of Tunis. Crispi, during his journeys abroad, had 
learned to know the men, the affairs and the aspirations of the Great 
Powers. Thus prepared, a man of action and of uncommon energy, 
he reasserted the claims of Italy in the European Concert, and 
secured for her the respect due to a great nation. Before his advent, 
the Triple Alliance seemed to make of Italy a tool of Austria and 
Germany. The personal friendship between Crispi and Bismarck 
raised Italy from this low estate. He was accused of exclusivism 
and of incapacity to conceive any combination other than the Triple 
Alliance; but it must not be forgotten that, in the situation then 
existing, the Triple Alliance seemed, from the Italian point of view, 
the most perfect system of political equilibrium, the counterpart 
and complement of the alliance with England. 

Juster, perhaps, was the accusation of having sacrificed to an ideal 
purely political some of the principles of political economy. Italy 
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might have taken fuller advantage of her new alliances in the 
economic field. But when Crispi succeeded to Depretis, the country 
was less prepared than now for the formidable struggle in inter- 
national markets; her economic growth and progress, so remarkable 
to-day, are phenomena of very recent date. Nevertheless, Crispi’s 
policy in regard to the revival of the Italian schools in the Levant, 
where lingua franca once signified the language of Venice, Genoa 
or Pisa, proves him to have been by no means blind to the importance 
of Italian trade with the Hast. Similar attention he bestowed upon 
the development of the Italian colonies in South America. The 
name of Italy was never so much respected, from the constitution 
of the kingdom onwards, as when entrusted to the keeping of his 
powerful hands. 

His successors inaugurated the present system of rigid economy. 
An ex-Minister, Maggiorino Ferraris, who recently placed before the 
English public a comparison of the two systems, did not venture to 
condemn that of Crispi, but explained that eaeh system corresponded 
to a need of the moment. In this connection I may mention an 
unknown episode, which bears upon a burning question of the present 
Italian Colonial policy—an enquiry ordered by Crispi into the condi- 
tion of Tripoli. He was wont to say that it yielded given results of 
exceptional importance to Italy. He was especially anxious con- 
cerning the existence of rich sulphur deposits in Tripoli, being 
convinced that the day when any foreign Power should succeed in 
exploiting Tripolitan sulphur with Arab labour, ruin and revolution 
would be inevitable in Sicily. This instance should serve as a 
lesson to Italians, showing them the clearness of Crispi’s vision and 
the importance which he attached to the idea of not remaining 
refractory to the modern spirit of expansion. 

The hostility of the French towards Crispi, and the accusation of 
Gallophobia were due chiefly to ignorance of his real feelings, and 
to the fact that circumstances compelled him to assume towards 
France an attitude so firm as to make a conflict seem imminent. 
But, in his heart of hearts, the revolutionary and the Jacobin in 
Crispi kept alive a sincere sympathy for France and Paris, which, 
like London, had sheltered him in the days of exile. Crispi’s 
temperament, notwithstanding his friendship for the grand old man 
of Friedrichsruhe, was too Latin to permit him to hate his Trans- 
alpine brethren. But Italy held the first place. She was the object 
of his civic religion, his supreme ideal; for the dignity and honour 
of Italy he forgot all else. 

Circumstances never compelled him to forget his affection for 
England. His veneration for Gladstone is well known, as are also his 
efforts to ally the policy of the two nations wherever possible. All 
remember his fervid telegrams from London, and his pressing exhor- 
tations to the Italian Government to join in the expedition against 
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Arabi Pasha. Italy repented afterwards of the sterile prudence of 
that refusal. 

But his greatest ideal and most stupendous task was the realisation 
of the dream of an African Empire—a dream which he shared with 
King Humbert, who, like Crispi, died leaving much of his mind 
and work hidden from his people. The first sovereign crowned after 
Italy had been united by the tenacity of his ancestors, heir of Victor 
Emmanuel, who had fulfilled in Rome the prophecy of Dante, King 
Humbert burned with desire that his reign might be marked by an 
enterprise worthy of reunited Italy. Lacking neither strength nor 
courage, King Humbert, despite his modest appearance, was a true 
descendant of a race ever characterised by personal ardour and self- 
sacrifice. In Crispi he found his man. An African Empire whereon 
to plant the tricolour; the renewal of the Rome of the Scipios; the 
creation of a new school of discipline and victory for new generations, 
was a vision which quickened the pulse both of King and of Minister. 
The fates dispelled the vision; Adowah sent throbs of proud sorrow: 
through the hearts of both when they saw their dream shattered 
and misunderstood. During the panic which seized the impression- 
able Italian people, no voice was raised to show the grandeur of the 
Royal conception. To the King remained the secret bitterness; 
to the Minister, the unjust accusations and the taunts of the weak 
and the mediocre, ever implacable against the fallen strong. From 
Adowah dates the old age of Crispi. Harassed by those upon whose 
neck he had placed his heel, he once more shut himself up in a 
disdainful silence. Afterwards, with time, peace returned. A wave 
of respect and applause greeted his jubilee at Palermo. Crispi was 
henceforth regarded by his friends with devotion, as a symbol of 
patriotism idealised by age; and by his enemies without rancour, 
since his power to crush them was gone. 

In this peace he died, after having once more, at the beginning 
of the death struggle, offered his devotion to the memory of the 
King, whom he loved so truly, and whose magnanimity he alone 
had fully realised. On the anniversary of King Humbert’s assassina- 
tion he roused himself to telegraph to the Mayor of Rome: “ My 
“ heart is on the tomb of Humbert ”—+the last thought of an unbroken 
fidelity. 

His death destroys Mazzini’s prediction that Crispi “would be 
“the last Minister of the Monarchy.” Crispi is dead, and a new 
reign is dawning. Whether he was a great statesman or no, we 
may not judge while his tomb is still open. Statesman he was, in 
the Homeric sense of “ pastor of the people.” Certainly he was a 
political Titan; and Italy, who has seen so many strong sons die 
willingly for her, was loved by none with purer or higher devotion. 


Paoto p’ALBARO. 
Rome, August, 1901. 


. ART AND USEFULNESS.—I. 


‘Time was when everybody that made anything made 
“s work of art besides a useful pios of goods, and 
“it gave them pleasure to e it.’—Woosm 
‘Morns, Address delivered at Burslem, 1881. 


MONG the original capitals removed from the outer colonnade 
of the ducal palace at Venice there is a series devoted to the 
teaching of natural history, and another to that of such general 

facts about the races of man, his various moral attributes and 
activities, as the Venetians of the fourteenth century considered 
especially important. First, botany, illustrated by the fruits most 
commonly in use, piled up in baskets which constitute the funnel- 
shaped capital; each kind separate, with the name underneath in 
funny Venetian spelling: Huva, grapes; Fici, figs; Molonz, melons; 
Zuche, pumpkins; and Persici, peaches. Then, with Latin names, 
the various animals: Ursus, holding a honeycomb with bees on it; 
Chanis, mumbling only a large bone, while his cousins, wolf and fox, 
have secured a duck and a cock; Aver, the wild boar, munching a 
head of millet or similar grain. ` ' 

Now had these beautiful carvings been made with no aim besides 
their own beauty,-had they represented and taught nothing, they 
would have received only a few casual glances, quite insufficient to 
make their excellence familiar or even apparent; at best the occa- 
sional discriminative examination of some art student; while the 
pleased, spontaneous attentiveness which carries beauty deep into the 
soul and the soul’s storehouse would have been lacking. But con- 
sider these capitals to have been what they undoubtedly were meant 
for: the -picture books and manuals off which young folks learned, 
and older persons refreshed, their notions of natural history, of 
geography, ethnology, and even of morals, and you will realise at once 
how much attention, and of how constant and assimilative a kind, 
they must have received. The child learns off them that figs (which 
he never sees save packed in baskets in the barges at Rialto) have 
leaves like funny gloves, while huva, grapes, have leaves all ribbed 
and looking like tattered banners; that the bear is blunt-featured 
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and eats honeycomb; that foxes and wolves, who live on the main- 
land, are very like the dogs we keep in Venice, but that they steal 
poultry instead of being given bones from the kitchen. Also that 
there are in the world, besides these clean-shaved Venetians in 
armour or doge’s cap, bearded Asiatics and thick-lipped negroes— 
the sort of people with whom uncle and cousins traffic in the big 
ships, or among whom grandfather helped the Doge to raise the 
standard of St. Mark. Also that carpenters work with planes and 
vices, and stonemasons with mallets and chisels; and that good 
and wise men are remembered for ever: for here is the story of how 
Solomon discovered the true mother, and here again the Emperor 
Trajan going to the wars, and reining in his horse to do justice first 
to the poor widow. The child looks at the capitals in order to see 
with his eyes all these interesting things of which he has been told; 
and, during the holiday walk, drags his parents to the spot, to look 
again, and to beg to be told once more. And later, he looks at the 
familiar figures in order to show them to his children; or, perhaps, 
more wistfully, loitering along the arcade in solitude, to remember 
the days of his own childhood. Andin this manner, the things repre- 
sented, fruit, animals and persons, and the exact form in which they 
are rendered: the funnel shape of the capitals, the cling and curl of 
the leafage, the sharp black undercutting, the clear, lightly incised 
surfaces, the whole pattern of line and curve, light and shade, the 
whole pattern of the eye’s progress along it, of the rhythm of expansion 
and restraint, of pressure and push, in short, the real work of art, 
the visible form, become well known, dwelling in the memory, 
cohabiting with the various moods, and haunting the fancy; a part 
of life, familiar, every-day, liked or disliked, discriminated in every 
particular, become part and parcel of ourselves, for better or for 
worse, like the tools we handle, the boats we steer, the horses we ride 
and groom, and the furniture and utensils among which and through 
whose help we live our lives. . 

Furniture and utensils; things which exist because we require 
them, which we know because we employ them, these are the type 
of all great works of art. And from the selfsame craving which 
insists that these should be shapely as well as handy, pleasant to the 
eye as well as rational; through the selfsame processes of seeing and 
remembering and altering their shapes; according to the same 
esthetic laws of line and curve, of surface and projection, of spring 
and restraint, of clearness and compensation; for the same organic 
reasons and by the same organic methods of preference and adaptation 
as these humblest things of usefulness, do the proudest and seemingly 
freest works of art come to exist; come to be just what they are, and 
even come to be at all. 

I should like to state very clearly, before analysing its reasons, 
what seems to me (and I am proud to follow Ruskin in this as in so 
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many essential questions of art and life) the true formula of this 
matter. Namely: that while beauty has always been desired and 
obtained for its own sake, the works in which we have found beauty 
embodied, and the arts which have achieved beauty’s embodying, 
have always started from impulses or needs, and have always aimed 
at purposes or problems entirely independent of this embodiment of 
beauty. 

The desire for beauty stands to art as the desire for righteousness 
stands to conduct. People do not feel and act from a desire 
to feel and act righteously, but from a hundred different 
and differently-combined motives; the desire for righteousness 
comes in to regulate this feeling and acting, to subject it all to 
certain preferences and repugnances which have become organic, 
if not in the human being, at least in human society. Like the 
desire for righteousness, the desire for beauty is not a spring of 
action, but a regulative function; it decides the how of visible 
existence; in accordance with deep-seated and barely guessed at 
necessities of body and soul, of nerves and perceptions, of brain and 
judgments; it says to all visible objects: since you needs must be, 
you shall be in ¿hds manner, and not in that other. The desire for 
beauty, with its more potent negative, the aversion to ugliness, has, 
like the sense of right and wrong, the force of a categorical 
imperative. 

Such, to my thinking, is the esthetic instinct. And I call Art 
whatever kind of process, intellectual and technical, creates, incident- 
ally or purposely, visible or audible forms, and creates them under the 
regulation of this esthetic instinct. Art, therefore, is art whenever 
any object or any action, or any arrangement, besides being such as 
to serve a practical purpose or express an emotion or transfer a 
thought, is such also as to afford the suz generis satisfaction which 
we denote by the adjective: beautiful. But, asks the reader, if every 
human activity resulting in visible or audible form is to be con- 
sidered, at least potentially, as art; what becomes of art as distin- 
guished from craft, or rather what is the difference between what we 
all mean by art and what we all mean by craft? 

To this objection, perfectly justified by the facts of our own day, I 
would answer quite simply: There is no necessary or essential 
distinction between what we call art and what we call craft. It is 
@ pure accident, and in all probability a temporary one, which has 
momentarily separated the two in the last hundred years. Through- 
out the previous part of the world’s history art and craft have been 
one and the same, at the utmost distinguishable only from a different 
point of view: craft from the practical side, art from the contem- 
plative. Every trade concerned with visible or audible objects or 
movements has also been an art; and every one of those great creative 
activities, for which, in their present isolation, we mow reserve the 
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name of art, has also been a craft; has been connected and re- 
plenished with life by the making of things which have a use, or by 
the doing of deeds which have a meaning. 

We must, of course, understand usefulness in its widest sense; 
otherwise we should be looking at the world in a manner too little 
utilitarian, not too much so. Houses and furniture and utensils, 
clothes, tools and weapons must undoubtedly exemplify utility first 
and foremost because they serve our life in the most direct, indispen- 
- sable and unvarying fashion, always necessary and necessary to 
everyone. But once these universal unchanging needs supplied, a 
great many others become visible: needs to the individual or to 
individuals and races under definite and changing circumstances. 
The sonnet or the serenade are useful to the romantic lover in the 
same manner that carriage-horses and fine clothes are useful to the 
man who woos more practically-minded ladies. The diamonds of a 
rich woman serve to mark her status quite as much as to please the 
unpleasable eye of envy; in the same way that the uniform, the 
robes and vestments, are needed to set aside the soldier, the magistrate 
or priest, and give him the right of dealing e# officio, not as a mere 
man among men. And the consciousness of such apparent 
superfluities, whether they be the expression of wealth or of hier- 
archy, of fashion or of caste, gives to their possessor that additional 
self-importance which is quite as much wanted by the ungainly or 
diffident moral man as the additional warmth of his more obviously- 
needed raiment is by the poor, chilly, bodily human being. I will 
not enlarge upon the practical uses which recent ethnology has 
discovered in the tattooing, the painting, the masks, head-dresses, 
feather skirts, cowries and beads, of all that elaborate ornamentation 
with which, only a few years back, we were in the habit of 
reproaching the poor, foolish, naked savages; additional knowledge 
of their habits having demonstrated rather our folly than theirs, in 
taking for granted that any race of men would prefer ornament to 
clothes, unless, as was the case, these ornaments were really more 
indispensable in their particular mode of life. For an ornament 
which terrifies an enemy, propitiates a god, paralyses a wild beast, or 
gains a wife, is a matter of utility, not of esthetic luxury, so long as 
it happens to be efficacious, or so long as its efficacy is believed in. 
Indeed, the gold coach and liveried trumpeters of the nostrum vendor 
of bygone days, like their less enlivening equivalents in many more 
modern professions, are of the nature of trade tools, although the 
things they fashion are only the foolish brains of possible customers. 

And this function of expressing and impressing brings us to the 
other great category of utility. The sculptured pediment or 
frescoed wall, the hieroglyph, or the map or the book, everything 
which records a fact or transmits a feeling, everything which carries 
a message to nfen or gods, is an object of utility; the coat-of-arms 
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painted on a panel, or the emblem carved upon a church front, as 
much as the helmet of the knight or the shield of the savage. 
A church or a religious ceremony, nay every additional ounce of 
gilding or grain of incense, or day or hour, bestowed on sanctuary and 
ritual, are not useful only to the selfish devotee who employs them for 
obtaining celestial favours; they are more useful and necessary even 
to the pure-minded worshipper, because they enable him to express 
the longing and the awe with which his heart is overflowing. For 
every oblation faithfully brought means so much added moral. 
strength; and love requires gifta to give as much as hunger needs 
food and vanity needs ornament and wealth. AH things which 
minister to a human need, bodily or spiritual, simple or complex, 
direct or indirect, innocent or noble, or base or malignant, all such 
things exist for their use; they do exist, and would always have 
existed equally if no such quality as beauty had ever arisen to 
enhance or to excuse their good or bad existence. 


IT. 


The conception of art as of something outside, and 
almost opposed to, practical life, and the tendency to ex- 
plain its gratuitous existence by a special “play instinct” 
more gratuitous itself, are due in great measure to our wrong 
way of thinking and feeling upon no less a matter than human 
activity as such. The old-fashioned psychology which, ignoring 
instinct and impulse, explained all action aa the result of a kind of 
ealculation of future pleasure and pain, has accustomed us to account 
for all fruitful human activity, whatever we call work, by a wish for 
some benefit or fear of some disadvantage. . And, on the other hand, 
the economic systems of our time (or, at all events, the systematio 
exposition of our economic arrangements) have furthermore accus- 
tomed us to think of everything like work as done under compulsion, 
fear of worse, or a kind of bribery. It is really taken as a postulate, 
and almost as an axiom, that no one would make or do anything 
useful save under the goad of want; of want not in the sensè of 
wanting to do or make that thing, but of wanting to have or be able 
to do something else. Hence everything which is manifestly done 
from no such motive, but from an inner impulse tawards the doing, 
comes to be thought of as opposed to work, and to be designated as 
play. Now art is very obviously carried on for its own sake: ex- 
perience, even of our mercantile age, teaches that if a man does not 
paint a picture or compose a symphony from an inner necessity as 
disinterested as that which makes another man look at the picture 
or listen to the symphony, no amount of self-interest, of disadvantages 
and advantages, will enable him to do either otherwise than badly. 
Hence, as I said, we are made to think of art as play, or a kind of 
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play. But play itself, being unaccountable on the basis of external 
advantage and disadvantage, being, from the felse economic point of 
view, unproductive, that is to say, pure waste, has in its turn to be 
accounted for by the supposition of surplus energy occasionally 
requiring to be let off to no purpose, or merely to prevent the machine 
from bursting. This opposition of work and play is founded in our 
experience of a social state which is still at sixes and sevens; of a 
civilisation so imperfectly developed and organised that the majority 
does nothing save under compulsion, and the minority does nothing 
to any purpose; and where that little boy’s Scylla and Charybdis all 
work and all play is effectually realised in a nightmare too terrible and 
too foolish, above all too wakingly true, to be looked at in the face 
without flinching. One wonders, incidentally, how any creature per- 
petually working from the reasons given by economists, that is to 
say, working against the grain, from no spontaneous wish or pleasure, 
can possibly store up, in such exhausting effort, a surplus of energy 
requiring to be let off! And one wonders, on the other hand, how 
any really good work of any kind, work not merely kept by dire 
competitive necessity up to a standard, but able to afford any standard 
to keep up to, can well be produced save by the letting off of surplus 
energy; that is to say, how good work can ever be done otherwise than 
by impulses and instincts acting spontaneously, in fact as play. 
The reality seems to be that, imperfect as is our poor life, present and 
past, we are maligning it; founding our theories, for simplicity’s 
sake and to excuse our lack of hope and striving, upon its very worst 
samples. Wasteful as is the mal-distribution of human activities 
(mal-distribution worse than that of land or capital !), cruel as is the 
consequent pressure of want, there yet remains at the bottom of an 
immense amount of work an inner push different from that outer 
constraint, an inner need as fruitful as the outer one is wasteful ; 
there remains the satisfaction in work, the wish to work. However 
outer necessity, “competition,” “minimum of cost,” “iron law of 
“wages,” call it what you choose, direct and misdirect, through 
need of bread or greed of luxury, the application of human 
activity, that activity has to be there, and with it its own alleviation 
and reward: pleasure in work. All decent human work partakes 
(let us thank the great reasonablenesses of real things!) of the 
quality of play; if it did not it would be bad or ever on the verge 
of badness; and if ever human activity attains to fullest fruitfulness, 
it will be (every experience of our own best work shows it) when the 
distinction of work and of play will cease to have a meaning, play 
remaining only as the preparatory work of the child, as the strength- 
repairing, balance-adjusting work of the adult. And meanwhile, 
through all the centuries of centuries, art, which is the type and 
sample of all higher, better modes of life, art has given us in itself the 
concrete sample, the unmistakable type of that needful reconciliation 
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of work and play; and has shown us that there is, or should be, no 
difference between them. For art has made the things which are 
useful, and done the things which are needed, in those shapes and 
ways of beauty which have no aim but our pleasure. 

The way in which the work of art is born of a purpose, of some- 
thing useful to do or desirable to say, and the way in which the 
suggestions of utility are used up for beauty, can best be shown 
by a really existing object. Expressed in practical terms 
the object is humble enough: a little trough with two 
‘taps built into a recess in a wall; a place for washing 
hands and rinsing glasses, as you see the Dominican brothers 
doing it all day, for I am speaking of the Lavabo by Giovanni 
della Robbia in the Sacristy of Santa Maria Novella in Florence. 
The whole thing is small, and did not allow of the adjoining room 
usually devoted to this purpose. The washing and rinsing had to take 
place in the sacristy itself; but this being the case, it was desirable 
that the space set apart for these proceedings should at least appear 
to be separate; the trough, therefore, was sunk in a recess, and the 
recess divided off from the rest of the wall by pillars and a gable, 
becoming in this manner, with no loss of real standing room, a 
building inside a building; the operations, furthermore, implying a 
certain amount of wetting and slopping, the dryness of the rest of 
the sacristy, and particularly the zdea of its dryness (so necessary 
where precious stuffs and metal vessels are kept) had to be secured 
not merely by covering a piece of wainscot and floor with tiles, but by 
building the whole little enclosure (all save the marble trough) of 
white and coloured majolica, which seemed to say to the oaken and 
walnut presses, to the great table covered with vestments: “ Don’t be 
“afraid, you shall not feel a drop from all this washing and rinsing.” 
So far, therefore, we have got for our lavabo-trough a shallow recess, 
lined and paved with tiles, and cut off from the frescoed and panelled 
walls by two pilasters and a rounded gable, of tile work also, the 
general proportions being given by the necessity of two monks or two 
acolytes washing the sacred vessels at the same moment. The word 
sacred now leads us to another determining necessity of our work of 
art. For this place, where the lavabo stands, is actually consecrated ; 
it has an altar; and it is in it that take place all the preparations and 
preliminaries for the most holy and most magnificent of rites. The 
sacristy, like the church, is moreover an offering to heaven; and the 
lavabo, since it has to exist, can exist with fitness only if it also be 
offered, and made worthy of offering, to heaven. Besides, therefore, 
those general proportions which have had to be made harmonious for 
the satisfaction not merely of the builder, but of the people whose 
eye rests on them daily and hourly; besides the shapeliness and 
dignity which we insist upon in all things needful; we further 
require of this object that it should have a certafn superabundance 
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of grace, that it should have colour, elaborate pattern, what we call 
ornament; details which will show that it is a gift, and make it a fit 
companion for the magnificent embroideries and damasks, the costly 
and exquisite embossed and enamelled vessels which inhabit that 
place; and a worthy spectator of the sacred pageantry which issues 
from this sacristy. The little tiled recess, the trough and the little 
piece of architecture which frames it all, shall not only be practically 
useful, they shall also be spiritually useful as the expression of man’s 
reverence and devotion. To whom? ‘Why, to the dear mother of 
Christ and her gracious angels, whom we place, in effigy, on the 
gable, white figures on a blue ground. And since this humble 
thing is also an offering, what can be more appropriate than to 
hang it round with votive garlands, such as we bind to mark the 
course of processions, and which we garnish (filling the gaps of glossy 
bay and spruce pine branches) with the finest fruits of the earth, 
lemons, and pears, and pomegranates, a grateful tithe to the Powers 
who make the orchards fruitful. But, since such garlands wither and 
such fruits decay, and there must be no withering or decaying in 
the sanctuary, the bay leaves and the pine branches, and the lemons 
and pears and pomegranates, shall be of imperishable material, 
majolica coloured like reality and majolica, moreover, which leads us 
back, pleasantly, to the humble necessity of the trough, the spurting 
and slopping of water, which we have secured against by that tiled 
floor and wainscot. But here another suggestion arises. Water is 
necessary and infinitely pleasant in a hot country and a hot place 
like this domed sacristy. But we have very, oh, so very, little of it 
in Florence! We cannot even, however great our love and reverence, 
offer Our Lady and the Angels the thinnest perennial spurt; we must 
let out the water only for bare use, and turn the tap off instantly 
after. There is something very disappointing in this; and the know- 
ledge of that dearth of water, of those two taps symbolical of chronic 
drought, is positively disheartening. Beautiful proportions, delicate 
patterns, gracious effigies of the Madonna and the angels we can have, 
and also the most lovely garlands. But we cannot have a fountain. 
For it is useless calling this a fountain, this poor little trough with 
two taps! But you shall have a fountain! Giovanni della Robbia 
answers in his heart; or, at least, you shall feel as if you had one! 
And here we may witness, if we use the eyes of the spirit as well as of 
the body, one of the strangest miracles of art, when art is married to a 
purpose. The idea of a fountain, the desirability of water, becomes, un- 
consciously, dominant in the artist's mind 3 and under its sway, as under 
the divining rod, there trickle and well up every kind of thought, 
of feeling, about water; until the images thereof, visible, audible, 
tactile, unite and steep and submerge every other notion. N othing 
deliberate; and, in all probability, nothing even conscious; those 
watery thoughts nferely lapping dreamily round, like a half-heard 
murmur of rivers, the waking work with which his mind is busy. 
VOL, LXXX. 2B 
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Nothing deliberate or conscious, but all the more inevitable and 
efficacious, this multifold suggestion of water. And behold the 
result, the witness of the miracle; in the domed sacristy, the fountain 
cooling this sultry afternoon of June as it has cooled four hundred 
Junes and more since set up, arch and pilasters and statued gables 
hung with garlands by that particular Robbia. Cooling and 
refreshing us with its empty trough and closed taps, without a drop 
of real water! For it is made of water itself, or the essence, the 
longing memory of water. It is water, this shining pale amber 
and agate and grass-green tiling and wainscotting, starred at regular 
intervals by wide-spread patterns as of floating weeds; water which 
makes the glossiness of the great leaf-garlands and the juiciness of 
the smooth lemons and cool pears and pomegranates; water which 
has washed into ineffable freshness this piece of blue heaven within 
the gable; and water, you would say, as of some shining fountain 
in the dusk, which has gathered together into the white glistening 
bodies and draperies which stand out against that newly-washed 
ether. All this is evident, and yet insufficient to account for our 
feelings. The subtlest and most potent half of the spell is hidden ; 
and we guess it only little by little. In this little Grecian tabernacle, 
every line save the bare verticals and horizontals is a line suggestive 
of trickling and flowing and bubbles; a line suggested by water 
and water’s movement; and every light and shadow is a light or a 
shadow suggested by water’s brightness or transparent gloom; it is 
water which winds in tiny meanders of pattern along the shallow 
shining pillars, and water which beads and dimples along the shady 
cornice, The fountain has been thought out in longing for water, and 
every detail of it has been touched by the memory thereof. Water! 
they wanted water, and they should have it. By & coincidence 
almost, Giovanni della Robbia has revealed the secret which himself 
most probably never guessed, in the little landscape of lilac and 
bluish tiles with which he filled up the arch behind the taps: 
some Tuscan scene, think you? Hils and a few cypresses, such as 
his contemporaries used for background? Nota bit. <A great lake, 
an estuary, almost a sea, with sailing ships, a flooded country, 
such as no Florentine had ever seen with mortal eyes; but such as, 
in his longing for water, he must have dreamed about. Thus the 
landscape sums up this dream, this realisation of every cool and 
trickling sight and touch and sound which fills that sacristy as with 
a spray of watery thoughts. In this manner, with perhaps but a 
small effort of invention and a small output of fancy, and without 
départing in the least from the general proportions and shapes and 
ornaments common in his day, has an artist of the second order left 
us one of the most exquisitely shapely and poetical of works, merely 
by following the suggestions of the use, the place, the religious 
message and that humble human wish for water where therpi-was 
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It is discouraging and humiliating to think (and therefore we 
think it very seldom) that nowadays we artists, painters of portraits 
and landscapes, builders and decorators of houses, pianists, singers, 
fiddlers, and, quite as really though less obviously, writers, are all of 
us indirectly helping to keep up the greed which makes the privi- 
leged and possessing classes cling to their monopolies and accumulate 
their possessions. Bitter to realise that, disinterested as we must, 
mostly be (for good artistic work means telent, talent preference and 
preference disinterestedness), we are, as Ruskin has already told us, 
but the parasites of parasites. For of the pleasure-giving things we 
make, what portion really gives any pleasure, or comes within reach 
of giving pleasure, to those whose hands as a whole class (as distin- 
guished from the brain of an occasional individual of the other class) 
produce the wealth we all of us have to live, or try to live, upon? 
Of course there is the seeming consolation that, like the Reynoldses 
and Gainsboroughs, the Watteaus and the Fragonards of the past, 
the Millais and the Sargents (charming sitters, or the reverse, and 
all), and the Monnets and Brabazons will sooner or later become 
what we call public property in public galleries. But, meanwhile, 
the Reynoldses and Gainsboroughs and Watteaus and Fragonards 
themselves, though the legal property of everybody, are really re- 
served for those same classes who own their modern equivalents, 
simply because those alone have the leisure and culture necessary to 
enjoy them. The case is not really different for the one or two 
seemingly more independent and noble artistic individualities, the 
great decorators like Watts or Besnard; their own work, like their 
own conscience, is indeed the purer and stronger for their intention 
of painting not for smoking-rooms and private collections, but for 


- places where all men can see and understand; but then all men 


cannot see—they are busy or too tired—and they cannot understand, 
because the language of art has become foreign to them. The same 
applies to composers and to writers: music and books are cheap 
enough, but the familiarity with musical forms and literary styles, 
without which music and books are mere noise and waste-paper, is 
practically unattainable to the classes who till the ground, extract 
its stone and minerals, and make, with their hands, every material 
thing (save works of art) that we possess. Indeed, one additional 
reason why, ever since the 18th century, art has been set up as the 
opposite of useful work, and explained as a form of play (though its 
technical difficulties grew more exorbitant and exhausting. year by 
year\ is probably that, in our modern civilisations, art has been 
obviously produced for the benefit of the classes who virtually do 
not work, and by artista born or bred to belong to those idle classes 
themselves. For iż is a fact that, as the artist nowadays finds his 
public only among the comparatively idle (or, at ali events, those 
232 
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whose activity distributes wealth in their own favour rather than 
creates it), so also he requires to be, more and more, in sympathy 
with their mode of living and thinking: the friend, the client, most 
often the son, of what we call (with terrible unperceived irony in the 
words) leisured folk. As to the folk who have no leisure (and 
therefore, according to our modern esthetics, no art because no play) 
they can receive from us privileged persons (when privilege happens 
to be worth its keep) no benefits save very practical ones. The only 
.kind of work founded on “leisure”—which does in our day not 
merely increase the advantages of already well-off persons, but 
actually filter down to help the unleisured producers of our wealth, is 
not the work of the artist, but of the doctor, the nurse, the inventor, 
the man of science; who knows? Perhaps almost of the philosopher, 
the historian, the sociologist: the clearer away of convenient error, 
the unmaker and remaker of consciences. As I began by saying, 
it is not very comfortable, nowadays, to be an artist, and yet possess 
_ a mind and heart. And two of the greatest artists of our times, 
Buskin and Tolstoi, have done their utmost to make it more uncom- 
fortable still. So that it is natural for our artists to decide that art 
exists only for art’s own sake, since it cannot nowadays be said to 
exist for the sake of anything else. And as to us, privileged persons, 
with-leisure and culture fitting us for artistic enjoyment, it is even 
more natural to consider art as a kind of play: play in which we get 
refreshed after somebody else’s work. 


IV. 


And are we really much refreshedP Watching the face and 
manner, listless, perfunctory or busily attentive, of our fellow crea- 
tures in galleries and exhibitions, and in great measure in concert 
rooms and theatres, one would imagine that, on the contrary, they 
were fulfilling a social duty or undergoing a pedagogical routine. 
The object of the proceeding would rather seem to be negative; one 
might judge that they had come lest their neighbours should suspect 
that they were somewhere else, or perhaps lest their neighbours 
should come instead, according to our fertile methods of society 
intercourse and of competitive examinations. At any rate, they do 
not look as if they came to be refreshed, or as if they had taken the 
right steps towards such spiritual refreshment: the faces and manner 
of children in a playground, of cricketers on a village green, of 
Sunday trippers on the beach, or of German townsfolk walking to 
the beerhouse or café in the deep fragrant woods, present a different 
appearance. And if we examine into our own feelings, we shall find 
that even for the most art-loving of us the hours spent in galleries of 
pictures and statues, or listening to music at concerts, are largely 
stolen from our real life of real interests and real pleasures; that 
_ there enters into them a great proportion of effort and boredom}. at 
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the very best that we do not enjoy (nor expect to enjoy) them at all 
in the same degree as a dinner in good company, or a walk in bright, 
bracing weather, let alone, of course, fishing, or hunting, or digging 
and weeding our little garden. 

Of course, if we are really artistic, and if we have the power of 
analysing our own feelings and motives, we shall know that the 
gallery or the concert afford occasion for laying in a store of pleasur- 
able impressions, to be enjoyed at the right moment and in the right 
mood later: outlines of pictures, washes of colour, grouped masses of 
sculpture, bars of melody, clang of especial chords or timbre com- 
binations, and even the vague wsthetic emotion, the halo surrounding 
blurred recollections of sights and sounds. And knowing this, we 
are content that the act of garnering, of preparing, for such future 
enjoyment, should lack any steady or deep pleasurableness about 
itself. But, thinking over the matter, there seems something wrong, 
derogatory to art and humiliating to ourselves, in this admission 
that the actual presence of the work of art, sometimes the master- 
piece, should give us the minimum, and not the maximum, of our 
artistic enjoyment. And, comparing the usual dead level of such 
merely potential pleasure with certain rare occasions when we have 
enjoyed art more at the moment than afterwards, quite vividly, 
warmly and with the proper reluctant clutch at the divine minute 
as it passes; making this comparison, we can, I think, guess at the 
nature of the mischief and the possibility of its remedy. Examin- 
ing into our experience, we shall find that, while our lack of enjoy- 
ment (our state of esthetic aridity, to borrow the expression of 
religious mystics) had coincided with a deliberate intention to see 
or hear works of art, and a consequent clearing away of other claims, 
and on our attention, in fact, to an effort made more or less in vacuo ; 
on the contrary, our Faust-moments (“ Stay, thou art beautiful !”), of 
plenitude and consummation, have always come when our activity 
was already flowing, our attention stimulated, and when, so to speak, 
the special artistic impressions were caught up into our other 
interests, and woven by them into our life. We can all recall unex- 
pected delights like Hazlitt’s in the odd volume of Rousseau found 
on the window-seat, and discussed, with his savoury supper, in the 
roadside inn, after his long day’s pleasant tramp. 

Indeed, this preparing of the artistic impression by many others, 
or focussing of others by it, accounts for the keenness of our ssthetic 
pleasure when on a journey; we are thoroughly alive, and the 
seon or heard thing of beauty lives into us, or we into it (there is an 
important psychological law, a little too abstract for this moment 
of expansiveness, called “the Law of the Summation of Stimuli”). 
The truth of what I say is confirmed by the frequent fact that the 
work of art which, gives us this full and vivid pleasure (actually 
refreshing! for here, at last, is refreshment!) is either fragmentary or 
by no means first-rate. We have remained arid, hard, incapable of 
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absorbing, while whole Joachim quartets flowed and rippled all 
round, but never into, us; and then, some other time, our soul seems 
to have drunk up (every fibre blissfully steeping) a few bars of a 
sonata (it was Beethoven’s 10th violin, and they were stumbling 
through it for the first time) heard accidentally while walking up 
and down under an open window. 

It is the same with painting and sculpture. I shall never forget 
the exquisite poetry and loveliness of that Matteo di Giovanni, 
“The Giving of the Virgin’s Girdle,” when I saw it for the first time, 
in the chapel of that villa, once a monastery, near Siena. Even 
through the haze of twenty years (like those delicate blue December 
mists which lay between the sunny hills) I can see that picture, 
illumined piecemeal by the travelling taper on the sacristan’s reed, 
far more distinctly than I see it to-day with bodily eyes in the 
National Gallery. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that where 
it hangs in that gallery it has not once given me one half-second 
of real pleasure. It is a third-rate picture now; but even the 
masterpieces, Perugino’s big fresco, Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
Pier della Francesca’s “ Baptism”; have they ever given me the com- 
plete and steady delight which that mediocre Sienese gave me at the 
end of the wintry drive, in the faintly-illumined chapel? More 
often than not, as Coleridge puts it, I have “seen, not felt, how 
“beautiful they are.” But, apart even from fortunate circumstances 
or enhancing activities, we have all of us experienced how much 
better we see or hear a work of art with the mere dull help of some 
historical question to elucidate or technical matter to examine into ; 
we have been able to follow a piece of music by watching for some 
peculiarity of counterpoint or excellence or fault of execution; and 
our attention has been carried into a picture or statue by trying to 
make out whether a piece of drapery was repainted or an arm re- 
atored. Indeed, the irrelevant literary program of concerts and all 
that art historical lore (information about things of no importance, 
or none to us) conveyed in dreary monographs and hand-books, all 
of them perform a necessary function nowadays, that of bringing 
our idle and alien minds into some sort of relation of business with 
the works of art which we should otherwise, nine times out of ten, 
fail really to approach. And here I would suggest that this necessity 
of being, in some way, busy about beautiful things in order to 
thoroughly perceive them, may represent some sterner necessity 
of life in general; art being, in this as in so many other cases, signi- 
ficantly typical of what is larger than itself. Can we get the full 
taste of pleasure sought for pleasure’s own sakeP And is not 
happiness in life, like beauty in art, not a means rather than an aim: 
the condition of going on, the replenishing of force; in short, the 
thing by whose help, not for the sake of which, we feel and act 
and live? 

VERNON LFE, 


THE ART PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


homage to French art which has enabled that art to enrich 

France. The first pours more gold upon the shrine; the second 
bids fair to sacrifice there more of her judgment. Meantime our 
materials lie in crude heaps, or are vulgarly made up, and the English 
group is taunted with being incompetent in art. Is this submission 
always to continue, to an art established by Latin Europe and un- 
suited to the English world, and unadapted to the futureP The 
question concerns the industrial renown of the English name, and 
it concerns a good deal more, for this art threatens to destroy every 
other art that exists, and so to root all the beauty out of the world. 
The question, then, concerns humanity. I should like to consider 
here the French art system with relation to America. If I am able 
to deduce any general truths they will be applicable elsewhere. 

The Americans show considerable art activity. The movement is 
seen in our public schools, where drawing has been obligatory for 
thirty years, and where the results obtained cede in nothing to those 
of European schools, as was witnessed by the numerous grand prizes 
won for them at the Paris fair. It is seen in our special art schools, 
éstablished at every important centre, in our well-stocked art 
museums, in the prodigious number of pictures we buy of France. It 
appears in the initiative in industrial art made by a little group of 
men in New York, counterpart of that made in England by William 
Morris, which has enlisted world-wide attention and created a school 
of followers with recruits in Europe. Lewis Tiffany and John 
Lafarge have raised stained glass from the dishonour in which it has 
lain for two centuries, and have developed it into new quality, colour 
and form. It is yisible in an original and interesting effort in archi- 
tecture and in a formula for decorating and furnishing interiors, 
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which, as it is sincere and harmonious, has created a sort of local 
style. No one can understand what has been accomplished in this 
last direction who does not know the charm of recent American 
country houses. But of all this activity the result is most marked 
in painting and sculpture. The movement timidly begun in the first 
half of the last century, and passing through several evolutions, with 
English painting at first for a model, and then French, has grown 
rapidly of late, and to-day, in any consideration of contemporary fine 
ert, American production claims a prominent place. 

Two currents are visible in this effort. The architectural and the 
industrial art accomplishment are the work of native initiative; 
they are born out of the good sense and energy of the people face to 
face with their materials and their conditions, and they are eloquent 
of the possibilities for a distinctively American art; but this effort is 
isolated. The other current is the theory and practice of art which 
the Americans have adopted from Europe. Fine art has all the 
honours. The professional art schools, with a course of cast drawing 
followed by life drawing, under professors trained in Paris, are pro- 
ducing results similar to those of European schools, turning out, after 
the European plan, men and women vowed to the practice of painting 
and sculpture; and the industrial art schools, and in general all art 
teaching, are so arranged as to impress the pupil with the idea that, 
though industrial art is all very well for small talent, the Simon Pure 
expression of art, and the only one worthy of great talent, is “ art for 
“no use.” And since this art has its cleverest modern realization in 
France, French fine art has been set up for American emulation. It 
is stated that some fifteen hundred Americans at the same time study 
art in Paris. To facilitate this study an American school for women 
has just been established there, in imitation of the French school at 
Rome, where American students may go, to be directly under the eye 
of French masters, to inoculate themselves with French methods and 
French results. 

Woe are trying to develop a native art by applying the processes 
of Europe. Innovators in so much else, it has not occurred to us to 
question the efficacy of these processes, much less their results, 
Tt has seemed to us that art was something we had left behind us in 
going into exile, and we have looked across the ocean, and said: 
How shall we get this art? And we have continued under the 
impression that art methods and an art ideal must be imported from 
France. 

Ii is an error. In spite of the tremendous horizon of our geo- 
graphic position we have not seen far enough. We have not seen 
that the theory of art which has prevailed in Europe since the 17th 
century has effectually hindered native expression wherever it has 
taken foothold; we have not observed its esthetic feebleness and the 
inability of its methods to create beauty. We have,ewithout sufficient 
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reasoning, placed France in the position of an authority, and we 
have gone to school to an artificial procedure and to a practice in 
decay. 

The adoption of this course in America is a threatened disaster. 
For on the one hand the characteristics of this art are such that the 
nation which borrows them necessarily puts a clog on the develop- 
ment of its natural esthetic expression; and on the other hand, if 
we look at the conditions of American life, it appears evident that a 
people in these conditions which takes European fine art to be a 
suitable channel for its own expression is a people which has mis- 
taken its way. These two points considered, if they seem to prove 
the assertion, should leave us in view of the ideal path to the 
ideal end. 

Where is there any proof that the teaching and practice of fine 
art will develop a native art expression? For what is a native 
art if it is not the effort of a people shaping its materials into form ? 
By continual effort at adjusting form more and more perfectly to 
the qualities of material and to the destined use, the workman arrives 
at the maximum of utility, which is itself an msthetic expression. 
I know this is a heresy, according to the interpretation of ssthetics 
now in vogue, but the interpretation needs, surely, to be revised, since 
it leaves out a great category of Oriental art. By catering to more 
refined uses the expression grows more refined, till materials are 
raised to such quality of texture, colour and form that they speak 
of the ideal to all the senses. Art which follows this means will be 
an expression of the community which made it, and it will have the 
quality of the infinite, that is to say, the possibilities of life and 
growth in it. Its characteristics will be evident in the elementary 
efforts to shape crude materials into use, and its highest expression 
will be but a continuous development of the same characteristics, 
as a spoken language is formed. And by striving to satisfy the 
desires of the same community, the workers arrive at unique formulas 
of harmony, in other words, at a national expression. 

And what is modern fine art? A work divorced from utility as 
its first condition, and, therefore, separated from the people. A 
representation of life, of history, of dogma, isolated in a frame, or 
otherwise detached from its surroundings, an intellectual idea clothed 
by art laws, in which the intellectual tends to prime the esthetic, 
which itself is reduced to a question of processes scarcely appreciated 
outside the profession except by critics specially trained. This art 
necessitates an artificial method of instruction. It is learned; how- 
ever interesting, it is a dead language. 

It is supposed to be a sign of cultivation to appreciate this art, 
and so it ends by usurping the place of all art. The artisan popula- 
tion, no longer encouraged to develop utility into beauty, cease 
esthetic creation dnd begin to copy what those more instructed than 
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they invent, and there results what is known as “ applied art,” the 
application to useful objects of pictures, of forms copied from nature 
or from sculpture, with which they have no relation, and whose 
destination they disguise, thus carrying “art for no use” into 
industry in scorn for the useful. In order that a few people may 
*see the annual exhibition of canvases, the world is condemned to a 
reign of ugliness. 

Where fine art flourishes native art dies out. 

Look at the country Americans propose as their model to-day, 
at the country whose art predominance has hindered the development 
of English art. Look at France. The history of her art is a tragedy, 
and the reader will let me, at the risk of telling a story already 
known, recall the phases of it. No people, perhaps, were ever better 
tempered for art production than the French, and in the beginning 
they had a beautiful art. From the 12th to the 17th century, in 
all domains of industry, in every workshop, there were artists. All 
that left their hands was beautiful. They made, in the first cen- 
turies, tissues fit to place beside those of Byzantium; their forged 
iron unrolled its traceries over doors and windows, giving, with the 
maximum of force, the quintessence of beauty. Every piece of 
furniture, however rudely carved, spoke of the infinite, because it 
was the outward and necessary sign of the life which made it; 
statuettes, naive expression of beliefs, raised wood to its apotheosis ; 
Gothic temples rose as by magic. All this was worthy a place 
beside any school of art the world has seen; it was natural ssthetic 
speech. But fine art came in the 17th century, and as if a tornado 
had swept over France all this beautiful art disappeared. It died. 
Its results are in museums, and will never again be equalled by the 
same community, unless France should consent to go back again 
to question utility; which she will not do as long as the other States 
‘of the West are without art and continue to pay her the homage of 
following her lead. f 

The transition became official with Louis XIV. A philosopher 
(Hutcheson) was found to separate, with logic, the beautiful from the 
useful, to deny even that the beautiful is derived from physical 
sensations. The career of fine art begins. Italy at this time set the 
fashion, and the Greek Renaissance came to France through this 
source. Raphael, in the latter part of his career, mixed the classic 
with natural expression; he was the firat to commit this great fault, 
and France followed Raphael. The King imposed the study of 
Greek art on French artists, and established the Academy as the 
executive head of the new policy, the Ecole des Beaua-Arts for 
special instruction, and the school at Rome to complete the deforma- 
tion of the French mind. 

The new system consisted for iconographic art in correcting all 
forms after the antique. Where the type of the race had been 
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reproduced all men must now be reduced to a conventional foreign 
measure. The pose also, no longer after nature, must be sought in 
the taste of the Greeks, and to this end the Academy established a 
formula for every figure. If it was a soldier he must look like Mars, 
if the king he must resemble Apollo, etc. The passions as well 
must be depicted after the Greeks, and all the forms of expression. 
found in Raphael and the classics were collected into plates for 
school use, and a prize was instituted for their best reproduction. 

These plates, or similar ones, are in service still to-day; copies of 
them were to be seen at the Paris fair, made by French, made by 
English, made by American children. Literature at the same time 
fell under the yoke, and while Le Brun painted the king in the 
costume of Alexander, Corneille and Racine rejected French subjects 
for those of Greece and Rome. It became a tenet that French art 
must come from Italy. And this absurd Latin pedagogy was deli- 
berately adopted. There was no conscience in it. It was the fashion; 

above all it was the will of the King. 

In England Hogarth protested, and it was because England with- 
stood the current that our language could have an epic literature, 
while France succumbed to the yoke of the Academy. The Flemings 
also kept to their natural expression, and produced a Rembrandt 
and an Albert Durer. The red heels at Versailles scoffed at these 
men, and told each other in classic phrase why they were not artists. 
They called them “ Gothic,” in disdain. 

Poussin and Le Brun formed the Academy, which interpreted 
Rome, and the provinces were invited to shape their schools to 
interpret the Academy. Rouen objected, but succumbed with the 
rest, for there were no longer any honours to be gained outsidethe—— -~ 
treadmill established. Academic professors were sent to the pro- 
vincial schools, and the pupils passing by these schools were sent up 
to Paris, and from there were directed towards Rome. The pre- 
scriptions forbade even a too long stay at Paris; “it was necessary 
“to go to Rome before the taste was formed.” Thus the starting 
point was the antique; then behind the antique came Raphael, 
behind Raphael Poussin, and behind Poussin Le Brun. AlN these 
masters were copied, and they copied each other in succession. There 
is no longer any question of art with its roots in the soil; there is 
only a circuit. The Academy dictates to the Ecole des Beaua-Arts, 
which is a place to gain the prix de Rome, which leads to the honours 
of the Academy. 

May I reinforce this judgment on the transition period? I am 
sustained by the teaching of the late M. Louis Courrajod, curator and 
professor at the Louvre, who combatted with valiance the theories of 
the Academy, and who died in despair, saying that the country was 
completely abruti 

The 18th century saw the two currents, the French instinct and the 
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Academy following the school of Bologna, in a death struggle. Here 
and there one resisted. Bouchardin had his art temperament broken 
in and nearly ruined at Rome by the study of the antique, and his 
story is an epitome of all the rest. He writes to his father that he is 
hard at work trying to get rid of all his French ideas. He adds that 
from time to time he lapses and exercises himself in designing 
according to the spirit of his native country, and regrets that he 
cannot more quickly destroy his French instincts. He lapsed some- 
times in his after work, which greatly shocked the court, and thus 
he produced several pieces which rank him now as the greatest 
sculptor of his day. But gradually he stuffs his real nature out “ for 
“fear of what Mars and Apollo will say, and the great ladies at 
“ Versailles.” The Academy triumphed. And they thought this 
deforming of the national genius the beginning of the grandeur of 
France! . In the picturesque language of M. Courrajod, the Academy 
thought the world awaited Canova. 

The new theory consisted for industrial art in hiding all evidence 
of utility. What was useful was vile. This idea was favoured by 
the political conditions; power had become despotic, and between 
the aristocracy and the people had come a profound breach. The 
new art worked for the aristocracy, which demanded only luxury. 
Materials and objects which serve necessity are presented under 
forms which distract the mind from their use. Table-legs are carved 
into royal monograms and panels are hidden under Boucher land- 
scapes, in which meander young women corrected after the Farnese 
Hercules. Iron is discarded, and more precious metals, scorning to 
play the part of strength, run in festoons of sculptured flowers held 
up by cherubs corrected after Raphael. And a race of artists, 
inheritors of a temperament made by centuries of msthetic effort, 
trained now to an artificial art, raised the style Louis XIV. to the 
most superb expression of frivolous luxury which perhaps the world 
has known, 

The people saw their old art disdained, and they left it in neglect. 
They had no means to procure the new art which was the fashion; 
neither if they had would it have been related to anything in their 
lives. It was an art for the rich alone. The artist no longer draws 
his strength from the soil. Where formerly he interrogated life,— 
where face to face with his materials he had always a new problem or 
a possible new solution, and so where art was living,—now he culti- 
vates an official manner and produces a factitious art. The native 
expression is in decadence. 

With the next reign the conditions have been accentuated. France 
still possesses the greatest amount of talent in Europe, with the most 
complete means of instruction, and still dazzles the world with 
her production. But the artists inherit less of the native force of 
their predecessors and the artificiality is more confrmed. This art 
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is already weakening, and with Louis XVI. its action issdone. It 
lived just as long as it could draw any substance from the 
mediæval art it despised, and when that force was spent it died. 
The Revolution produced the classicism of the Empire, which replaced 


frivolity with intellectuality. It was more interesting, but it was no’ 


more than the other the speech of the people. Art is now completely 
divorced from use. The splendidly artificial furniture-making has 
disappeared with the courtesans who demanded it, and the artists, 
proclaiming boldly “art for no use,” confine themselves to painting 
canvas. The people govern politically, and in them all power 
to produce beauty has been stamped out. A law had been in 
force since Louis XIV. forbidding artisans to become artists under 
pain of a thousand pounds fine. Useful arts, left to workmen who are 
no longer artists, are reduced to copies of the Louis styles for 
humble homes with which they have no relation. The rich are 
reduced to the same extremity. Copies of these styles spread over 
Europe and America, and house-furnishing is reduced to the extreme 
of vulgarity. The modern theory of art has accomplished its work. 
Æsthetic tradition is lost. If you want art now you must buy it in 
a frame at so much a yard. 

Thus the French lost their natural integrity in art. Thus the 
Gothic soul perished. “In esthetics,” M. Courrajod wes wont to 
lament, “we have invented nothing! We have copied alll We 
“have not conceived art without Italy. The Academy has trafficked 
“away the soul of France.” .- 

A century has passed, and French arts, produced always after the 
same formula, are still a model for the West. Is it because, under 


this formula, they have risen again to excellence, or is it only because 


the rest of us have done nothing? Our judgment on them is obscured 
by a long habit of faith; nevertheless, try to see them for a moment 
objectively; and first the Government industries should afford a 
measure of the value of the system. 

The Gobelins and Savonnerie were established by Louis XIV. 
There had been tapestry made in France before, pure decoration, 
after the manner of Arras; but this did not correspond to the new 
formula. The work set for the Gobelins was to reproduce painted 
pictures in weaving. In the words of the Academic historian of 
the Gobelins, Eugene Muntz, “the painter and the weaver collaborate 
“to achieve a problem nearly insoluble, that of weaving real scenes, 
“where fidelity is required, even to the minutest details.” This 
factory has never had any other pretention than that of copying 
pictures. This is the purest official expression of “applied” art. 
For the weavers there is no question of esthetic initiative, but only 
of mechanical perfection. These fabrics suppose a tissue without 
defect, and it does not appear that in this respect there has been any 
falling off, thouglt the preoccupation of the painters with perspective 
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imitations has increased the difficulties. Where the old Arras 
created its marvels with no more than twenty colours, Chevreul, in 
our times, passes for having endowed the Gobelins with 1,440 
colours! The pictures are degenerate which are furnished for copies, 
and the recent work of the Gobelins is detestable. I appeal to all 
who saw it at the Exposition. 

As for the Savonnerie, it was started to make Turkish carpets at 
Paris, the usage of which had come from Asia with the Crusades. 
It postulated, therefore, esthetic creation. But with the new theory 
of applied art it deviated at the outset from its model, and this is so 
true that the famous carpet for the gallery of Apollo at the Louvre, 
which took nearly the whole of the reign to make, has for its designs 
landscapes, medallions, arms, trophies and natural flowers. After 
two hundred years the same characteristics are in a carpet made for 
the Elysée, and shown at the recent World’s Fair. It is made up of 
elements borrowed from the Persian, from ‘natural flowers, from 
Roman acanthus scrolls, and its crudity of line and colour forbid it 
to be compared for a moment with the carpet of two hundred years 
ago. 

At Sévres the same formula has produced similar results. Never 
in its most interesting days, if we may judge by the pieces in the 
Sévres and Louvre museums, has it equalled the Chinese porcelain. 
How eould it? The Oriental artist starts out to ennoble his material. 
With him the quality of the paste is all. The colour design has for 
its first reason to glorify the material, to show its quality under new 
aspects; and its further interest is a supplementary adornment, as 
moss veils a rosebud. Atthe beginning of the 19th century Sèvres was 
completely hiding its paste, and disguising the utility of its, pieces, 
under gold and miniature portraits. In the soup-plate was a picture 
of the King of Rome, and Napoleon’s waistcoat was under the roast. 
What can be said of this work is that it was difficult to do and that 
it was exquisitely done; but of the esthetic qualities which make 
the senses vibrate at the contemplation of a piece of Chinese porcelain 
it has none at all. As to what Sèvres is to-day I may quote a French 
critic, M. Arsène Alexandre, who published an article in the Figaro 
two years ago on the decadence of Sèvres. “It has,” he says, “for a 
“long time past done very little, but at least it aimed ai a cold and 
“ sterile perfection, deprived of art, but meritorious from the view 
“point of an industry. To-day even this is lost. The products of 
“ Sèvres exposed at Chicago were, from the artistic view-point, of an 
“almost comic effect.” 

And if the Government industries, born out of the new formula, 
have not thrived, neither have any of the others. Furniture-making 
reaches the height of its effort when it has exquisitely copied the 
past, and these copies are all that people of taste ask to-day of French 
makers. It is sufficient to recall the pieces shown’ at the Salons of 
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the last few years to know that any attempt to originaté furniture 
produces monstrosities. The bedstead, the table, are regarded as 
pieces upon which a foreign idea may be grafted. There was a table 
at the World’s Fair carved to simulate a tree trunk; the roots 
formed the feet, the trunk the support and the lower branches formed 
the table. M. Robert de la Sizeranne, in an article in one of the 
French reviews, vaunts the logic of this design. His approbation 
shows the view-point of the French school. The idea of use must be 
glossed over and another idea substituted, on the pretence that the 
judgment of taste can be exercised only on objects without finality. 
The identification of finality with utility is the characteristic and tho 
fault of the French school. It has prevented impersonal creation 
and kept them mere imitators of nature. It makes their arts, when 
, compared with those of the Oriental schools, appear trivial and 

‘superficial. The table is reasoned but from the inconsequential pro- 
position that a tree trunk may be made to serve as a table. Tho 
artist has but perpetuated a very poor wit, which, if it piques the 
curiosity once, the second time it meets the eye is intolerable. 

Bronze and brass light fixtures are a French speciality. Their 
ingenuity, delicacy, grace and variety of form are extraordinary ; 
at the World’s Fair the eye was dazzled by the wilderness of these 
objects and by their matchless skill. Their design is governed by 
the same fault. The point of departure is the same trivial wit, a 
relation discovered between natural objects, a flower, a feather, a 
human being, and the necessary form. For reasoning based on the 
destination of the object, the general impression given by the French 
exhibit could not compare with Louis Tiffany’s lamps, which_were 
one of the esthetic joys of the Exposition; nor even with 
the unpretentious fixtures in the United States pavilion, reasoned 
with a surprising justness and simplicity. But there is no need to 
go out of France for a contrast. Placed beside the precious old iron 
candlesticks and lamps in the French retrospective exhibit, what a 
commentary on the modern teaching of art! 

Everybody knows the history of French wall paper. It has had 
its seasons of hideous flat repeats, of natural bouquets, of imitations 
of velvet and of moiré silk. We have all been more or less submis- 
sive to these fashions in turn. It has been largely discarded for 
English paper with people of taste, even in France, and in America 
it is rejected for the recent interiors of which I have spoken. In 
carpets the French formula has always been particularly shocking, 
and since the Eastern markets have become easily accessible, French 
carpet-makers have had to come back to their point of departure of 
two hundred years ago, an imitation of Turkey. But it is needless 
to specialise; there is a museum of silks at Lyons with its tissues 
arranged historically, and it furnishes a complete view of the down- 
ward course of French art. These tissues begin with Mediæval 
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France, purely esthetic, then comes the sumptuous, if cold, magni- 
ficence of Louis XIV., and from then a steady decline, till they grew 
so bad that the women refused to wear them, and the rule of plain 
silks came in. Since then Lyons has been copying birds, flowers and 
ostrich feathers in relief, with the preoccupation of deceiving the 
eye. To this “art for no use” has reduced Lyons silks. 

A recent attempt to do some “art pieces” in pewter and other 
common metals has been vaunted as a sign of the revival of industrial 
art. London saw the best specimens of this so-called revival at the 
Grafton Galleries in 1893. It consists in the application of fine 
art, of women in hysterical poses after the modern French fashion, 
to pitchers and plates. Charpentier’s door-locks exhibited in London; 
and again at the World’s Fair, are designs which would be just as 
well suited to tombstones. One has only to look at these pieces to 
understand how thoroughly the French have unlearned the idea of 
exalting utility. It is impossible that there should be a revival of 
art by this method. 

France has had no industrial arts for a hundred years. 

I know what will be objected to this. French art industries taken 
all together are superior to those of other countries of the West. I 
understand by art the skill and knowledge to realize a conception. 
The French temperament is the most artistic in Europe, which is to 
say it is the most sensitive to order, to rhythm, to harmony. A 
formula once posed, the French artist pursues it with incomparable 
logic, and with a refinement of execution which in all the 
Western world defies comparison. His work has all these virtues; 
it is even because of these virtues that he succeeds in imposing a bad 
esthetic upon us. 

There is still another reason for the French success. They are the 
only skilled artisans who have catered for the habits of modern life. 
If there are other art centres on the globe they have been familiar 
with other conditions, not with ours. Considering the Western 
nations as a collectivity, the art industries of the whole have been 
produced in France. It is the French who have developed the 
art formula in fashion, and who have best interpreted it. For this 
reason their work is the authority, it is the model ideal. Whatever 
has pleased the French has seemed to the rest of the community to be 
superior. Thus the direction of taste has been established; thus the 
formula has fastened itself on our entrails. 

This is why the esthetic has died out of these arts without its loss 
being perceived by the community. This is why any effort on the 
part of the group to free itself from the tutelage of France becomes so 
difficult that even the United States, apt in all else at initiative, fall 
into the routine, and permit the processes of picture-making to 
invade their teaching of art. 

And this picture-making, for which so much hàs been sacrificed, 
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what compensation does it offer? When the French public goes of a 
Sunday to the Cluny Museum to contemplate its ancestral treasures, 
to see the precious dressers and linen chests, and all the beauty with 
which its young age surrounded itself, can it be consoled with tho 
reflection that it has replaced all this by something more worthy? 
Have the painters offered them not only beauty but as a surplus great 
or noble truthsP If they have, their work may go towards the 
elevation of humanity, and the sacrifice may be justified. If they 
have not, they have done no more than narrow beauty to the limits 
of a frame. 

It is in the tradition of canvas-painting to put itself at the service 
öf great ideas. When the Latin Church proposed to it to embody its 
abstract dogmas in human figures, it charged it with a great mission, 
a mission pedagogic, in a high sense useful. The masses were 
ignorant, and were more easily taught by symbols, and the artist 

~~ worked with joy at realizing an unseen world in whose existence he 
Cavoutly believed. This art translated what were held to be eternal 
truths. It was also in the tradition of this art to realize beauty; for 
at this same moment natural æsthetic expression was most developed 
in Europe, and in his Madonnas, portraits of the first pretty mamma 
in his village, the artist made you see all the here and hereafter. The 
concordant result was the wonderful religious art we know, master- 
pieces of human achievement, which remain for all time the apology 
for canvas-painting. This art has in åts tradition both beauty and 
great thought. Has it either to-day ? 

When Europeans ceased to be interested in the hierarchy of the 
over-yonder, and the masses became literary, this art would perhaps 
have subsided into the natural auxiliary place which belongs~to it, 
had not the aristocratic idea intervened, and through the Academy 
forced into this channel all other art whatsoever. At the same time 
that this art was set up as official and became everybody’s art, it lost 
its religious mission and its natural esthetic expression. The 
Academy proposed to it and proposes to it still to-day, to supply one 
and the other with the classic model, while perhaps the greater 
number of artists have broken away to the study of nature. When 
the great painter of the extreme Orient, Hokousai, explains to his 
pupils that “Japanese art aims at colour and form without attaching 
“importance to relief, and that European art seeks to deceive the eye” 
(de Goncourt, Hokousai), he marks the leading trait of this art to 
those who stand outside its influence. True, the imitations are more 
or less synthetised, the effort is made to develop a phase. The French 
painter is likely to tell you that the ideal of production is the 
“morceau,” the work which, without regard to subject, is of impec- 
cable technique. Still, those who cry art for art loudest must have a 
subject, and this art remains essentially imitative. A proof of it is 
the preoccupation With perspective which has developed. It now 
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takes 1440-colours to tell all that the artist knows about atmosphere. 

The work of this art to-day is the transcription of nature, but it is 
felt that this is not enough, and French art has supplied the empty 
place of religious passion by carnal passion. In order to speak to 
the senses it has resorted to sensuality, which is a sign that it is in 
great straits. These nude women, with dissolute faces and moro | 
dissolute poses, seem to have been seen in pothouses between 
absinthes. This characteristic is not confined to the mediocre among 
French artists. I invoke the work of the sculptor most in view 
to-day, Rodin. This artist had a pavilion to himself at the World’s 
Fair. A large number of the pieces he showed there were of nude 
women, rolled and bent and twisted into ignoble postures which 
could not be described, or even imagined, by people of sensibility, 
and of nude men and women amorously interlaced in poses which 
would certainly have surprised the Greeks, and which were perhaps 
never before exposed to the public. I know it is shocking to speak 
of them, though such is the aberration that it is perfectly proper for 
young American and English girls to go and see them, and to hang 
over them with the eyes of pretended connoisseurs. If the air of this 
exhibition was surcharged with sensuality—one may ask what sort of 
Saturnalia can reign in studios where such scenes are reproduced 
from life, and then one may realise to what depth this art has fallen 
since Fra Angelico’s time. This is not perversity on the part of the 
artists; it is the logical condition of an art essentially imitative, 
which, disdaining to be of pedagogic use as illustration, and having 
no longer any religious mission, finds the need to explain its reason 
for being. The French artists have the courage of the situation. 

I appeal to all who have followed the annual Salons; this art is as 
barren of ssthetic expression as it is of ideas. The religious section 
of sculpture for church purposes, fallen so low as to be refused access 
to art galleries, is of revolting naturalism, with emaciated Christs 
covered with coagulated blood and Marys weeping tears of real 
crystal; while for the annual crop of pictures, I should be curious 
to see the visitor who had walked through the recent galleries not 
to say without fatigue but without heartsickness, who could say he 
had found in this at once complicated and puerile technique any 
repose, any sensuous pleasure. The French have sold their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

This is the art which dazzles the Western world; which is proposed 
as the ultimate end of all art endeavour; which we spend our time 
in imitating, with more commonplaceness than the French and less 
skill; this is the art for which we live in ugliness, which has become 
a devouring Melkarth into whose arms the West is anxious to throw: 
its children, to which America with her pretended perspicacity is 
willing to bow down. It is for this that our houses are vulgar, and 
that we are reduced to read of beauty in the Thousand and One 
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Nights’ Tales. It is because we spend our days at this shrine that 
the gold and the silver and the wood and the clay of Great Britain 
and of America lie crude, and that the future of commerce remains 
in doubt. Is there no way to save us from this folly ? 

The principle of imitation has ruined French art. It has not only 
done this; it long ago killed a glorious art in the Spanish Peninsula 
which it was powerless to replace; it has paralyzed art development 
in every country of the West, and it now threatens to gain the Hast. 
Japan brought to the World’s Fair a room full of canvases painted after 
the European manner. The judges and the public neglected this 
manifestation as it deserved, and gave their medals and their patron- 
age to the native art, which was one of the esthetic demonstrations of 
the Fair; but this will not hinder the Japanese from coming next time 
with two rooms full instead of one. Perhaps they are right to take 
time by the forelock, as those Orientals who do not adopt this art will 
find their own killed in time by our ignorance. England has made 
some struggle to react against this influence; but in England, as in 
America, as everywhere else, the superstition of fine art has entered, 
and the fine art critic reasons glibly, and given his premises reasons 
with logic on chiaro-oscuro and other mysteries, and everywhere the 
public imagines that a pretended knowledge of fine art is a sign of 
refinement. We are all snobbishly afraid to raise a voice. We 
dare not say to the annual exhibition of canvas: This is rubbish; let 
us go and create beauty. We dare not trail our fashionable idols in 
the dust, even before the living God. 

The art teaching in the United States is organised, as it is in Europe, 
to propagate this ruin. Nevertheless, the system of public school __ - 
drawing, inaugurated there in 1870, was in many ways very remark- 
able. It was inaugurated by an Englishman, Walter Smith, though, 
I am ignorant as to how much of its formula was of English origin. 
The first years are given to creative design. Everyone familiar with 
the work in the United States, or doubtless the same work elsewhere, 
knows how easy it is for children to acquire the elementary principles 
of design, and with what delight they use them to create new forma. 
That a decoration on a flat surface should never look anything but 
flat is a precept of simple honesty which appeals to children, and 
they will soon look with disdain on a comrade who permits himself to 
imitate a natural flower or to produce an effect of relief in his work. 
I insist upon this; the creative faculties are awake. Why are not 
these children a little later on set to studying materials, and the 
relation which may exist between materials and the life of the com- 
munity? I am not presuming to formulate a method, but it seems 
to me possible that Agassiz has indicated the way. It is said that 
when a pupil applied to this scientist for instruction, he was not set 
to learning what other people had discovered, but he was shut up 
alone in a room with a fish and told to come to the professor at 
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night with all he had been able to learn about it. Why not say to 
the pupil in art: Here is a material; your problem is to shape it 
into form, every part of which you will explain, on the one hand by 
iis qualities and on the other by the use to which you destine it. 
Such study would have no relation to the learning of a trade; it 
would be simple practice in developing the creative faculties in the 
direction of form. The primary and grammar school teaching of 
drawing in the United States a few years ago was an admirable 
preparation for the development of such problems. But we have 
not understood this; we have not understood art without France; and 
so we have developed the imitative idea. The mechanical drawing 
being directed into a special channel (where it may be said in 
parenthesis it has accomplished marvels) and there being left the 
branch considered more especially artistic, we have imposed upon this 
branch two subjects, designing and free-hand drawing as understood 
in Europe. The last is composed of cast-drawing and perspective. 
I understand by perspective all copying of objects with a view to 
jmitation. The pupils are set to hunting light and shade on casis, 
and to copying nature. If they have been well trained in the lower 
classes they revolt at this less intelligent form of work; they regard 
with amazement the teacher who proposes to them this heresy. What 
a commentary on “high art” is in the repugnance of these children | 
But they are apt, and they soon learn that creative design is little 
considered, and that the imitation of nature gains all the honours, 
and from that time on the evil is done. It is as easy as this to 
corrupt youth | . 

Tho designing is an analysis of flower forms with the copying of 
some plates of historic ornament. If the European knew how, as the 
Oriental does, to detach his line from the source whence he takes it, 
and make it speak an impersonal language, a new message to each 
one that sees it, each time it is seen, he would understand all the 
absurdity of erecting the analysis of flowers into the principal 
study for decorative art. But since his ideas are a modification of 
fine art, and he does not know how ‘to create the esthetic, he depends 
on flower forms to supply his ignorance. These forms, however con- 
ventionalized, give no other idea than that of flower growth, and since 
general ideas drawn from flowers are necessarily limited, and the 
varying of their details is necessarily trivial, this flower decoration is 
insufferable. As to plates of historic ornament, if it had not been 
erected into a dogma it would be easy to see that the hours spent in 
copying them will not help us in our problem before our materials. It 
has had no effect in Europe, and it can have none with us. The facts 
are evidence that this is not the sort of teaching to develop the 
æsthetio faculties. French art did her most precious work before 
she began to study these procedures, and from the hour she began to 
study them her sesthetic expression declined. The’ two hundred years 
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spent in chasing lights and shades over surfaces has but enabled the 

French to paint with extraordinary skill Napoleon’s pantaloons on 

their soup plates; the flower analysis has led them to substitute 

flowers for creative ideas; the copying of historic ornament results in 

weaving Roman sculptured acanthus scrolls in carpets. It must 
have the same result everywhere else. On such exercises American 

pupils are wasting their time. It is a fatal mistake to confound 

the teaching of msthetics with the teaching of European art. 

The Oriental races, which have developed great schools of art, have 
ignored, or else have eliminated these procedures. They have not 
copied nature; they have rejected as foreign matter relief effects, 
and they have not separated art from the useful. Mussulman art, 
say of Persia, for example, is a revelation of what an art can be which 
speaks the primitive language of emotion. There is no rehash of 
analysed flowers here; every touch has the interest of a new creation. 
These screens made of bits of appliquéd flannel evoke a sensuous 
pleasure unknown to Lyons silks, beside which Marie Leczinska’s 
Gobelins screen, rated a masterpiece of French industrial art, is a 
laughable crudity. These brass lamps show how art may glorify 
matter and consecrate utility. Whoever has seen a room hung with 
Persian silk carpets has given his senses a foretaste of Paradise. In 
these carpets a bloom of colour palpitates without fixing the eye. 
The forms, if one looks for them, are horsemen, elephants, tigers, 
birds, flowers, verses of the Koran, but one must make a needless 
effort to know this. It does not matter. They do not ask attention 
for themselves; they are not subjective; they are impersonal. And 
how eloquent! A few pure hues are so varied as to seem pless 
The disembodied colour glows and beams and envelops like aff aroma, 
the senses are beguiled and the tired mind, relaxed, abandons itself 
to dreams of the infinite. This is pure æsthetic creation, and it 
knows nothing about perspective or flower analysis. 

Did any one ever receive such sensations, there is no need to ask 
from a gallery of modern pictures, but from any textiles or other 
objects of art produced in France or elsewhere after the European 
formula? The Gobelins may be beautiful as a by-product, particularly 
if so worn out as to be undecipherable, but it is not that by first 
intention; it is a picture teasing the mind to recall this episode or 
that episode of history or of literature. It asks you to decide of 
what period are the costumes, and the architecture, and what is the 
meaning of the postures? And from a promenade across these 
objects the mind returns fatigued with ideas. Those that made it 
have studied nature drawing and flower analysis. This art is not 
sesthetic; it is cerebral. 

This element of nature-drawing has worked like a gangrene in the 
American schools. The proof of it was in the class-work sent to 
Paris. It has gone down into the primary classes, crowding hard on 
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the former creative design, and children of seven years old are now 
copying landscapes in colour. The situation is confirmed by the 
official report on drawing made by the department of education for 
the United States Commission to the Exposition. It is said in this 
report that tlie public school drawing, which began thirty years ago 
with such promise for esthetic culture, has had its best energies 
diverted to a preparation for the mechanical trades, and that the 
westhetic element is officially neglected. “The failure of the art 
“idea,” it says, “is so evident that we can point to but a single train- 
“ing school where some esthetic culture is still attempted.” It 
says again: “In the opportunities offered for the training of youth 
“ in the industries of applied art, the United States to-day are hardly 
“in any better condition to contend successfully with the industrial 
“ products of Europe than they were in 1870.” Thus fine art methods 
have begun their work of ruin in America, and thus the first part of 
the demonstration I set out to make, namely, that this art must clog 
the development of native esthetic expression, is, I think, completely 
made. 

This art is particularly incongruous in America because life there 
is less based on tradition than elsewhere. The educated populace 
has grown past the age of symbols, and each unit of it is occupied 
with problems of the future. American life is ordered, not from 
the top down, but from the humble upwards, and an American art, 
to be consistent, should be the speech of the people. A democracy 
expects all its members to be useful, but what can it profit the com- 
munity that a man should spend his time in imitating nature? Such 
effort is sterile, and the more talent it has consumed the more deplor- 
able it is. A truly democratic art is one which exalts materials into 
beauty for the benefit of all. The artist, if he succeeds, has inter- 
preted the life around him, and his work becomes the common 

. patrimony. Again, a community which professes ‘to develop the 
powers of all its members makes a strange mistake in choosing for a 
model ideal an art which is exclusively a masculine expression. 
This art limps, and the large number of women now pursuing it does 
not disqualify the statement, neither was it a caprice when the young 
men of the Beaux-Arts mobbed the young women admitted to the 
school two years ago. The French system has pretended, from the 
first, to have an art made by men only. Women have been excluded 
from its schools and its honours, and they have been cut off from the 
classical, philosophical and dogmatic knowledge for which in the 
past it has professed to be the vehicle. It has been an art exclusively 
by men exclusively for men, a singularity which, if I am not 
mistaken, marks it off from all other art that the world has seen. In 
all times elsewhere, wherever there has been an art, in India, in 
China, in Persia, in the deserts of Arabia, esthetic creation has been 
the work in common of men and women. America should aspire to 
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a complete art, based on modern development, and for this the world 
has given no model. It is all to create. 

In common with all English communities America has a moral 
development which will not permit her to resort to the means which 
have served the French to keep a semblance of life in the fine arb 
cadaver. The nude is absurd in an English community. I know 
this opinion is likely to be jeered at, just as would have been in 
Poussin’s day a protestation against picturing Frenchmen in the 
togas of the ancient Greeks. The toga was a ground dogma, and s0 to- 
day is nudity. Both fashions have the same psychological origin, a 
desire to substitute for the work of creating beauty a beauty ready 
made, with in the last case a preoccupation the more. If our artists 
undertake the subject they go by a false route, and the sentiment of 
the community is betrayed in their work; I want for illustration of it 
no more than the nude women painted over ‘the door of the United 
States pavilion at the Paris Exposition, who had the air of modest 
Americans undressed to be shown to the world. We have not the 
habit of nudity. Has anybody except equatorial savages and a clique 
of French painters who live among the Phrynes of Montmartre ? 

The French follow logic boldly, wherever it takes them. We do 
not; if it runs against moral habit wo prefer compromises and 
mediocrity, and for this reason, because either way we take it this art 
must always be handicapped for us, it is not a suitable means for 
English expression. Neither can English-speaking women afford to 
admit the degradation of women to which it has sometimes descended. 
Every form, grace, possible circumstance of woman’s life has been 
violated to express debauch and dragged to the public gaze to gi 
stimulus to this art. Such production is a flaunting ‘ihe D 
woman’s regard, and is completely out of joint with our civilization. 

It is true we buy this art of France. We buy a great deal of it 
even. Taine wondered curiously what could become of the several 
miles of canvas of the annual Salons. The London and New York 
picture dealers could have told him something about it. No one 
supposes it is digested in France. It would perhaps be found that 
the French art collectors, outside a certain class, are not very keen 
upon it; among them are some who know that there is more 
esthetic pleasure to be got out of a Japanese print at fifty centimes 
than out of all the five thousand canvases of the Salon. It is per- 
mitted, moreover, to believe that but for our markets a large pro- 
portion of French painters would be forced to give their talents to 
other matters, which would be so much moral gain for France. We 
buy this art because we imagine that the possession of it is a proof of 
refined taste. We are so convinced of this in the United States that 
when, a few years ago, the Government put a tax on its entry, we 
accused the law-makers of being the enemies of the human kind, 
and the hullabaloo was kept up till the tax was removed. The 
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obstinacy with which we cling to this art keeps us eternally in the 
tutelage of France, and will make us despised by our new neighbours, 
the races of the East, who will not be slow to find out our weak 
point, 

Excepting illustration, which is the real modern réle of imitative 
art, and which the painters disdain, is canvas-painting to-day really 
a work for serious minds? As long as it had a mission, so long great 
men, used it for their expression, and still to-day the occasional rare 
soul creates with it noble thoughts and beauty, but such men grow 
scarce. The age has moved on to more rapid speech. Also there 
would seem to be a contradiction in finding healthily-balanced minds 
occupied with imitating atmospheric effects or passing their time in 
reproducing “the simplicity of a pose.” No doubt these things are 
very difficult to do, but they do not seem to be worth doing. 

One more reason why this art is superannuated in America, a 
capital one. Canvas-painting had most reason to be when it was the 
vehicle for dogmas concerning a future life, but America does not 
seek the infinite in these dogmas. I know America has the reputa- 
tion of being religious, and it is, I should think, true that nowhere 
else are traditional dogmas regarded with more filial piety. But if 
respect for them is considered a sacred duty, it is only a duty; they 
are a patrimony which the generations transmit intact because they 
were legacied to them intact. And with all due respect to an 
inherited religion, how could it be otherwise than that European 
religious symbols should speak a strange language to Americans? 
How should they have thought of the Universal Being as seated 
upon a throne, they who fled from thrones into the wilderness? And 
how should they have imagined a future life under a hierarchy 
grouped round the footstool of a despot? These are medieval 
heirlooms, and heirlooms, as everybody knows, are best kept rolled 
preciously in a napkin. The Americans have not hesitated to leave 
them there and to create a modified form of religion for their 
daily use. ray el 

The religious movement in the United States was analysed in 
official monograph published for the American section of social 
economics at the Paris fair. The writer there says that the large pro- 
portion of the population is quite alienated from the churches, and 
he does not hesitate to assert that the time has gone by when 
Americans can be interested in a religion “ which is more associated 
“with death than with life; which has emphasized eternity rather 
“ than time, the other world rather than this.” “The newer activities 
“recognise the dignity and worth of the human body and the im- 
“portance of its needs. Men are not looking so far afield to find 
“God and heaven and duty. Religion is dealing less in futures and 
“laying more emphasis on the present. There is less spurning of 
“earth to gain heaven, and more effort to bring heaven down to 
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“earth.” The doctrine of vicarious atonement is antipathetic: 
“We are learning that whatsoever society sows that must it also 
“reap; that pauperism, intemperance, vice and crime are as natural 
“as any other harvests, and that to hope to escape effects without 
“removing their causes is to mock God, who is a God of law,” ete. 
The Americans are transforming their ancestral religion, and an 
outward sign of the change is a new type of church architecture. 
“To the auditorium there have been added parlours for the cultiva- 
“ tion of social life; reading-rooms, class-rooms, workshops for intel- 
“lectual and for industrial training, and what is more remarkable 
“still, facilities for physical culture and recreation, a gymnasium, 
“ baths, very likely a swimming pool, and perhaps a bowling alley.” 
When French art ceased to believe it created no religious substitute. 
When it wants churches it contents itself with a Mediæval resuscita- 
tion, which marks an essential difference in character between the 
Americans and the French, and shows why the art of one can never, 
in logic, be the art of the other. The religious movement in the 
United States has no more use for Mediæval church architecture 
than it has for symbolic pictures of abstractions. Its face is not set 
towards the past, it is inspired by a live thought, the brotherhood of 
man, and it will have a worthy art when it throws away all vestiges 
of European tradition and creates its own vehicle to express this 
ideal. It is for the American to see that the cup he offers to his 
ee brother is a worthy one; here lies all the future of American 


«To conclude. The United States have something better to do than to 
make themselves an echo of the ruin of Europe. Our geographical and 
social conditions are different; we face an age in which _matérials ~— 
have acquired new meaning; in which the future poses new questions 
to art which art must answer. The French system evades these 
problems; we are not in the habit of shirking responsibilities, and 
we should find solutions. It is not in imitative drawing, or in flower 
analysing, or in acanthus scroll copying that we shall advance. An 
art to cope with the future implies the rejection of these methods. 
Our problems lie between us and our materials, and our art, to be 
truly ours and to be truly great, must be born out of the labour of the 
people. It is for us to learn that “if art wishes to be divine its 
“action must be useful to the world.” 

How is it that the English race, with its grand horizons, has not 
seen that the imitative art born in southern Europe is not a final 
manifestation of art, but only an accidental phase of a momentary 
condition already passed away? If the French on occasion cover us 
with insults, although we are their principal clients for art, they 
dare this because they believe us incapable of esthetic independence. 
For so long we have maintained in France a multitude of artists, 
buying all they can fabricate, and stupidly trying to imitate it, that 
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it is not their fault but our own if they take us for imbeciles. Is this 
never to cease? Are we never to break away from these devotees 
of a worn-out art, who “squatted upon the ruins of their antique 
“ivory towers,” know nothing of life nor ever interrogate the future? 
Are we always in art to rake dead embers, we who have contributed 
so much else to life? Are our workers, because of this bigotry, to 
remain always mere manufacturing machines, and never to know the 
joy in labour which comes from creating beauty? Are we, who have 
made possible the commerce of the world, to sit helplessly wedged 
between Japan and France, between two arts, delivered over to the 
exploitation of both? It is unworthy of us. 
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IFFERENCE of opinion up to a certain point is healthy and 
stimulating; beyond that point it is harmful, tending to friction 
and waste of energy. When differences are so acute as those 

which divide the Imperialist from the “ Little Englander,” or Social- 
Utopian, they can only be removed by advancing to a higher stand- 
point. Temperamental and party bias, self-interest, even with a 
modicum of wrong-headedness, do not cover the case; and when we 
see some of the best-meaning of men the most hopelessly in the 
wrong, the need for deeper insight is manifest. These are not simply 
gold-and-silver-shield controversies, that can be ended by looking at 
both sides; neither are they cases for the cold balancing of pros and 
cons that paralyses action; they need to be viewed from a standpoint ae 
which gives the facts a new and stimulating significance. .Leaders of 
opinion hamper themselves by writing down to the supposed level 
of the man in the street; and the constant catering for that class of 
practical man who seldom sees beyond his nose keeps controversy on 
a plane that can only result in paralysing disagreement. The prac- 
tical man is a necessity, but his function is mainly executive. He is 
a man of detail, and details generally get out of perspective; he needs 
supplementing. 

The saying, so beloved of certain public men, that it is always the 
unexpected that happens, gives the measure of their insight. In 
the realm of exact knowledge accuracy is tested by the power of pre- 
diction it confers. The failure of so many of Cobden’s predictions 
shows that he had mistaken temporary expediency for fundamental 
principle. While we can never expect a Nautical Almanac for 
politics or Sociology, we may be sure there are laws underlying 
these more complex phenomena as definite as those which regulate 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, the accurate observance of 
which has made the Nautical Almanac such a marvel of exact 
prediction. 
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If we are to organise our Empire so that it can withstand the 
thousand natural shocks that Empire is heir to, it must be organised 
scientifically. The cry is now for the business basis. Mr. 
Chamberlain has shown the commanding value of the business man 
and business methods, but he hag also shown the defects of those 
qualities and methods. From a business foundation we must rise to 
the scientific. The scientific man gropes amid a chaos of facts until 
a-flash of insight gives him a clue—his working hypothesis—then 
chaos becomes creation, and the facts assume a new value and 
significance. “It is just the want of such a clue, such a working 
hypothesis, to give the meaning, the purpose underlying the turmoil 
of events, which leads to paralysing differences at a time when unity 
is most needed ; which leads to the same set of actions being character- 
ised by one party as “ propagating the blessings of civilisation,” and 
by another as “ wholesale murder and robbery in the interests of soul- 
“less trade.” John Bull has conquered half a world in a fit of absence 
of mind, but there is now such an accumulation of rancour without, 
and such a sturdy minority within our gates condemning him, that he 
is called on to give an intellectual justification of his phenomenal 
position in the world. Unfortunately, any theory justifying him 
propounded by an Englishman is suspect at the outset; it would be 
regarded by our neighbours as a twisting of theory to fit accom- 
plished facts. By great good fortune, there is a justifying theory 
from a source high above all suspicion, and one which has the 
supreme merit of having stood the test of time; uttered a century ago 
by one of the brightest intellects of all time, by “the cold, colossal, 
“adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear like a Cato Major 
‘among degenerate men ; fit to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue 
“in the Groves of Academe.” The work he announced as necessary 
has been carried forward blindly, but with all the energy of which 
mankind is capable. 

Fichte, of whom Carlyle penned that splendid eulogy, was a 
philosopher among philosophers; he was also a man among men, 
and when his country was crushed under the iron heel of Napoleon 
his was the brain and his the voice which roused his countrymen to 
the means of turning their misfortunes into blessings, and he did 
more than any other man to lay the foundation of that celebrated 
system of Prussian Education which has had such momentous results. 
Whatever may be the value of his philosophic work, which formed the 
transition from Kant to Hegel, his maturer thought, which he only 
had time to express in “ popular” works, is truly inspired and con- 
tains all the materials for our much-needed working hypothesis. 
Coming from a man of profound insight, a matchless grip of realities, 
and unerring prophetic vision, and uttered at such a time, it is high 
above suspicion and carries a weight that could attach to no present- 
day utterance. 
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As the fundamental idea is gathered from several works, “The 
“Nature of the Scholar,” “The Vocation of Man,” “The 
“Oharacteristics of the Present Age,” and “The Doctrine of 
“ Religion,” I do not give it in Fichte’s words, but in the form which 
it has assumed in my own mind, with the developments and modi- 
fications prompted by later knowledge. 

As in the organic world natural forces work for, or result in, con- 
stant improvement in organisms, so in the human world there is a 
great purpose which is always furthered, act as blindly as we may. 
Nature prompts it by high missionary self-sacrifice, allures by greed 
and ambition, and compels by the scorpion-whips of poverty and the 
pressure of over-population. That purpose is universal organisation ; 
all must organise or perish. We flatter ourselves when we speak of 
“civilising.” We need a non-committal term that will not involve 
the contradiction of civilising by comparatively barbarous means. 
“Organising” meets the case. Organisation is the foundation of 
civilisation, and until it is world-wide, true civilisation, the higher 
morality, and social ideals are held in check. Isolation is impossible ; 
all the world must be brought into touch, and must keep step, or 
catastrophes like those in South Africa and China will result. That 
the United States should have been forced to take up their share of 
the white man’s burden against their most cherished principles, 
shows there is no escape from Nature’s benevolent despotism. 
Nothing but organisation can resist organisation, and until there is 
equilibrium war and aggression will go on. Fichte says: 


It is the vocation of our race to unite itself into one single 2 
all the parts of which shall be thoroughly known to each o 
all possessed of similar culture. Nature, and even the paavions and 
vices of men have, from the beginning, tended towards this end; 
a great part of the way towards it is already passed, and we may 
surely calculate that this end, which is the condition of all further 
progress, will im time be attained. . . . Until the existing culture of 
every age shall have been diffused over the whole inhabited globe, and 
our race become capable of the most unlimited inter-communication 
with itself, one nation or one continent must pause on the great 
common path of progress, and wait for the advance of the others; 
and each must bring as an offering to the universal commonwealth, 
for the sake of which alone it exists, its ages of apparent immobility 
or retrogression. When that first point shall kave been attained, 
when, every useful discovery made at one end of the earth shall be at 
once made known and communicated to all the rest, then, without 
further interruption, without halt or regress, with united strength 
and equal step, humanity shall move onward to a higher culture, of 
which we can at present form no conception. 
ST ET) 
This was an end-of-the-eighteenth-century utterance, and events 
have followed it as if it were a resistless fiat compelling its own 
fulfilment, rather than the dictum of a philosopher. The nations 
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have striven fiercely to carry forward the work which the great Seer 
pointed to as the essential condition of the higher progress. Inspired 
by varied aims, and carried forward by diverse means, the end has 
been ever the same. The missionary with his religious mandate, 
the devil-may-care adventurer seeking excitement, the restless mili- 
tary caste craving advancement, the trader thirsting for gain, all 
promote the “ Divine plan.” When the work tarries, gold or precious 
stones crop up to lure men to the uttermost parts of the earth, to 
face the blistering sun of dark continents or the frost fiends of a 
Klondyke. Science removes natural checks, the populations breed 
incontinently, and the expansive pressure forces men to leave all 
that is dear to them to find new homes in new worlds. Civilisation 
finds barbarism on its borders and wages ceaseless war upon it. The 
aggression of one nation compels, or excuses, the compensating 
aggression of others. Fear, or rivalry, compels the construction of 
military roads, rails, or the laying of wires and cables, even where 
there is little hope of profit. Thus the great work is carried on with 
feverish energy, this making of our race “capable of the most un- 
“limited inter-communication with itself.” It is all so obvious, 
yet how strangely its significance has been missed. When any work 
is carried forward so resistlessly, by forces so diverse, and directed 
by such conflicting aims, we are logically compelled to regard this 
as Nature’s purpose. The Power which brought order from chaos, 
and raises organisms through conflict to increasing beauty and fitness, 
that blossoming in our brains forms our aspirations, our ideals and 
dreams of good and beauty yet to be; this Power must be all, and 
more than all, we can mean by “ Divine.” State it in terms of 
religion, of philosophy, or of science, and the result is practically the 
same. Science can only drop certain anthropomorphic connotations 
of the words, but to state it in lower terms is miserably to understate 
it, and in avoiding one error fall into a greater. 

What are all our ideals but hints which Nature gives us of the 
great purpose she is achieving in her own great wayP We seize 
the ideals, and, enamoured of short cuts, we try to build before the 
foundations have been laid. If the Peace party could have their 
way, and compel us to beat our swords into steam-ploughs, the neces- 
sary work of the world would be arrested. When war has done its 
rough, stimulating, disciplinary work it will cease, but not before. 

The destiny of man is, to a large extent, a foregone conclusion ; 
we may recognise the great purpose, and by co-operation carry it 
forward by gentle and reasonable means; or we may allow ourselves 
to be driven onward by the harsh evolutionary methods of Nature 
to ends other than our own. Whenever our high purposes fail, or 
move limpingly, the inference is, not that God has lost His grip of 
the world, but that we have failed to discern His plan, and are 
putting right things in the wrong order. His work always prospers, 
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and ours will prosper too, if we take our tasks in the right sequence. 

If we recognise that world-wide organisation and unlimited inter- 
communication form our present-day task, then we are amazed at the 
energy with which mankind is working at it, and the rapidity of its 
progress. We must further recognise that this organisation is the 
essential condition of all higher advance. Consistent religion, the 
higher morality and social ideals are all held in check until it is 
accomplished. This laying of foundations is rough, barbarous work, 
and we are held back until we accomplish it. While barbarism 
exists civilisation is tainted by it, and partly dragged down to its 
level, and it raises endless contradictions between our aspirations 
and our necessities. A contradiction cleaves right through the whole 
fabric of our thought. In religion we have the evil for evil, an eye 
for an eye, of the Old Testament, and the resist not evil, and the 
good for evil, of the New. We have the aspiration of the angels: 
“On earth peace, good will toward men,” and we have the “ Prince 
“ of Peace,” the Master, declaring: “I come not to bring peace, but 
“a sword.” Mr. Herbert Spencer points out that we have two co- 
existing religions, the religion of enmity and the religion of amity, 
of egoism and of altruism. Mr. Bryce says: “We have two moral- 
“ities for public life, the one conventional or ideal, the other actual.” 
With such ever-present contradictions can we wonder at men differing 
so acutely and calling each other names? Can we wonder at the 
unfriendly foreigner saying hard things? or can we wonder at the 
missionary’s high endeavour being sterilised by the heathen’s amaze- 
ment at the gulf between our precepts and our practice? Is this 
dawn of the twentieth century not a fitting time to resolve those., 
contradictions in a consistent Philosophy of Life? ee 

Until we get our philosophy we shall continue to see our best- 
meaning men hopelessly beating the air, advocating measures which 
would paralyse the world’s work if they were carried, and see the 
nation guided wrong by reason, and only put right by the instinct 
of the people. The strange irony of events by which the South 
African war and the China horrors so quickly followed the Peace 
Congress should have conveyed a much-needed hint to its worthy 
members to get a firmer grip of realities. But while noble endeavour, 
if not rightly timed, can bring little outward result, it never fails to 
bring inward blessings to the workers. Nature confers that bene- 
diction on them, but takes care that her work is not thwarted by 
their mistaken endeavours. These efforts are not quite fruitless, as 
they tend to mitigate the harsh measures needed for harsh work. 

If, then, Universal Organisation is our present-day task, to which 
Nature both allures and compels, its promotion is a moral purpose ; 
whatever helps it forward is right, and whatever would retard it is 
not only wrong, but childishly futile. The whole difficulty with 
ethical and other reformers is that they put the right things in the 
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wrong order, or apply right principles to the wrong cases. To apply 
to these world-movements our social, or the higher Christian, ethics 
would arrest progress, or the unfolding of the “ World Plan ”—the 
Divine purpose. Ethics must be regarded as a progressive science, 
in which there is no absolute right or wrong. Each task of humanity 
has its own rules, each stage of progress its own ethic. By formu- 
lating ideal ethics, and applying them to the present very unideal 
state of things, we involve ourselves in confusion and contradiction, 
and create a number of artificial crimes and misdemeanours. This 
is itself immoral, and weakens moral fibre by laying down rules of 
conduct that are impracticable, or that if practised would paralyse the 
necessary work of the world, and the clearing away of the obstacles to 
the more perfect morality. 

‘Until we make Nature’s manifest purpose our own we remain under 
her harsh evolutionary methods. These are non-moral when viewed 
in detail, but on the whole they have a high uplifting purpose, 
a sort of cosmic morality of their own. As we make the purpose our 
own we shall be able to mitigate the methods and apply more humane 
principles, and as we advance to our higher tasks the higher prin- 
ciples will gain wider validity. As the backward races come more 
and more under the tutelage of the advanced, international—or 
interracial—morality will be brought more and more into line with 
the higher ethics. 

The present task of humanity is the outward spread of organisation 
as the necessary foundation for its higher tasks. Let this great 
purpose be openly avowed by the great organising nations. It has 
all we can mean by the terms “ Divine sanction.” They can claim 
to be agents of a beneficent necessity; they are involved in no contra- 
dictions, forced into no hypocrisy. Subject to pressure themselves, 
they are entitled to exercise whatever pressure is necessary to force 
backward races into line, and to undertake the tutelage of those 
lower in the scale. Whatever the motives of the great world-powers, 
their mission is in reality mainly educational and disciplinary. 

All the movements of humanity tend to grow and expand in ever- 
widening circles. As antagonisms extend, so do friendships, the 
complementary uniting of larger and larger groups. The sway of 
the Great Powers is extending, and their might is used to maintain 
internal peace, and war is banished from larger and larger areas, 
and the functions of the army tend to those of police. So while the 
great empires are extended by war, the war-like activity is directed 
against the barbarism on their borders, and the area of peace is 
extended—paradoxical as it seems—by war! The chances of war 
between these Great Powers will tend to diminish owing to the 
tremendous interests at stake, the increase in defensive power con- 
ferred by modern weapons, and the haunting fear of socialistic or 
anarchical upheavals. Power depends on thoroughness of organisa- 
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tion. Power exerts pressure, and will be aggressive unless balanced 
by counter-organisation. Labour organises, Capital responds. Labour 
can only succeed in its larger aims by international combinations, as 
isolated advance must bring national disaster. Activity of the 
anarchical forces tends to unite the forces of law and order on 
international lines. In every case organisation begets organisation, 
and we can conceive no possible bounds to it until it is world-wide. 
The portentous and ever-growing power of Russia will probably 
compel the other nations to sink their differences and unite for 
common defence, thus forming the United States of Europe. The 
pressure of the blacks will ultimately compel unity among the whites 
in Africa. The pressure of the organised white races will gradually 
awaken and educate the yellow races to organise to resist it. They, 
on feeling their power, will exert a pressure in turn that must force 
the ultimate unity of the whole white race. Each race will bring 
valuable qualities to enrich humanity. We have much to teach the 
yellow races, and quite as much to learn from them, although we are 
not yet prepared to admit the fact, and both white and yellow have 
much to teach the black. With increased inter-communication the 
better qualities of the various races will be gradually recognised, and 
race prejudice will diminish, and mixing will accelerate its diminu- 
tion. The recognition of the solidarity of interests will tend to the 
ultimate unity of the whole. Thus by war, aggression and pressure, 
and in this piecemeal fashion, will the Christian ideal of Brotherhood 
be attained, and the first stage in the destiny of man be achieved. 
Then war and all other barbaric means will be dropped, having done 
their rough work. Then, but not till then, will true civilisation and 
the higher morality be possible, and humanity will enter the higher ~~- -- 
schools of experience, and begin another cycle of adventures on a 
higher plane. 

Thus Nature has not left her great work to the precarious agency of 
the preacher, but secures it by the purblind, the tireless, and the . 
fiercest energy of which mankind is capable! Mr. Pearson, in his 
great work on National Life and Character, lacked the “scientific 
“and poetic imagination” when he predicted the death of Romance 
and the tendency to dull uniformity. As science, which it was 
feared would kill mystery, but deepens it, and leads us into wonder- 
worlds of which we little dreamed, so will new views open out, new 
interests arise, higher culture be possible; and there are hints that 
we may by that time develop other faculties revealing deeper depths 
and brighter heights in the fathomless mysteries of existence, 

This luminous hypothesis gives complete justification of the 
Titanic work which absent-minded John Bull has done in the world. 
This justification is urgently needed. John Bull, as mirrored in 
foreign opinion, is a ravenous monster, the champion land-grabber of 
the world, and there are a number of most estimable people in oug 
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midst who find it hard to justify him on Christian or any other 
principles, and their influence is largely responsible for the wobbling 
policy which is proving so disastrous. The attempt to apply late 
20th Century principles to a people who were not yet abreast of the 
19th is probably the main cause of the trouble in South Africa. A 
backward people among the progressive causes endless friction; they 
must be brought into line. That the Boers were not backward. in 
armaments is a cause of difficulty to us. 

The pride of independent nationality must gradually give way to 
the pride of being members of the great confederations. The tran- 
sition from Nationalism to Internationalism will be brought about by 
a threefold pressure, and will be rendered easy by the system we 
have evolved with our great Colonies. There will be the pressure of 
the higher organisation on the lower, the larger upon the less; there 
will be racial pressure, as yellow and black begin to feel their power ; 
and there will be commercial pressure. This irresistible pressure 
will be gradually recognised as a benevolent despotism forcing the 
practical recognition of the brotherhood of man. 

With regard to commercial pressure. A glance ahead will show 
that the Western nations, in forcing their trade on yellow and black 
races, are educating the latter into formidable competitors. Like the 
Japs they will better the instruction, and, with their more favourable 
economic conditions, will flood the Western world with commodities 
at prices it cannot compete with. To avoid being dragged down to 
their lower level of subsistence the great world-powers will be com- 
pelled to draw a ring-fence of tariffs round their possessions. In 
our case the British Empire contains nearly all climates and resources 
that will enable it to be entirely self-contained and self-supporting. 
The comparative free trade within the fence will starve isolated 
countries to come in. 

There is no reason why an Empire such as ours should not be much 
more truly happy and prosperous than it has yet been, if we organise 
it scientifically. The loss of our abnormal position in foreign trade 
will ibe a blessing if we exercise foresight. In the furtherance of the~ 
World-purpose it was necessary that the progressive nations should 
for a time worship foreign trade as a fetish, and as the chief means 
of prosperity. Nothing else would have given them the needed. 
stimulus, and forced them to such Herculean efforts to conquer and 
keep foreign markets. But when all foreign markets have been 
opened up, and we have unintentionally educated other races, not only 
to supply their own wants, but to swamp us with their manufactures, 
then we must readjust our ideas, and adopt less one-sided aims. In 
our ambition to be the Cheap John of the world, we have developed 
some of our resources abnormally, and neglected others. To foster 
foreign trade we converted a large part of our island home into black 
country, we have been prodigally wasteful of our mineral resources, 
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and have neglected our agriculture. In striving for foreign markets 
we have neglected the best market in the world—the Home market— 
and left oyrselves miserably dependent on the foreigner. This is 
really incipient heart disease of the Empire. 

It was providential that we adopted “ free trade” when we did, 
as it gives a moral justification for our annexations which no pro- 
tective nation can show; but as the other great Powers extend their 

` sway, and their tariff barriers, we shall cease to need our free trade 
justification. Then we can reconsider the case. Free trade was 
expedient at the time it was adopted, but it seems to have done its 
work, and is becoming inexpedient in the changing circumstances. 
It has become a commercial religion, supposed to rest on foundational 
principles. It may do so; but we have had little or no experience 
of free trade. Free imports, and exports hampered by hostile tariffs, 
are quite a different thing, and arguments applying to the one can 
scarcely apply to the other. Free imports tend to protect the manu- 
facturer at the expense of the agriculturist, and show that we have 
mistaken temporary expediency for fundamental principle, We 
need to change our mental attitude; our conceptions are too statical, 
not sufficiently dynamic. Pressure from our great colonies will, in 
time, force the re-opening of this question, and other questions which 
‘John Bull regards as closed. The Colonists are less hampered than 
their venerable parent, and more quickly get into grips with reality, 
and their influence will be useful in keeping John Bull up to date. 
While we entangle ourselves in fiscal dogmas of questionable validity, 
we cannot deal with the vital problems which face us, but when they 
are dealt with wisely, we shall renew our prosperity on broader and 
more enduring lines. 

Having thus glanced at the great movements going on around 
us, and gauged their tendency, we see the great evolutionary law at 
work shaping them to the highest ends, but by harsh means, and by 
a more circuitous path than we, in our impatience, would have 
chosen. “Allah plants his garden slowly, but he plants it very 
well.” We wish to reap before we have sown, to pluck the flowers 
before we have tilled the soil. 

Short-cuts are generally the longest way round. Mankind must 
tread the appointed path, voluntarily or involuntarily, and tasks 
must be taken in their appointed order, if they are to prosper. If 
this language is too anthropomorphic, we may say: Given man and 
his environment, and the forces manifestly at work, the resulting 
movements, however diverse, have a common tendency. This 
tendency, superficially viewed, seems to clash with our cherished 
ideals, but considered broadly, it is seen to be working towards those 
ideals as Tesistlessly as Fate. Yet this is not fatalism. Nature, 
whose children we are, treats us like children, coercing us to fulfil 
her behests, and ruling like a beneficent despot. We have the choice 
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of being driven, or of recognising her purpose and rising to the rank 
of co-operators, the only rôle befitting the dignity of men. 

In gathering up the results of this discursive survey of the great 
world-movements from a standpoint new to this generation, but 
having the priceless advantage of having stood the test of time, we 
see that half the differences which agitate men can be reconciled by 
adopting Fichte’s luminous point of view. It gives us the basis of 
a consistent philosophy of life; it bridges the gulf between our “ two 
religions,” and our “two moralities for public life.” It reconciles 
our instincts with our reason, and makes consistency possible between 
our avowed principles and our actions. It justifies John Bull’s 
phenomenal position in the world, justifies him as the greatest 
organiser and educator the world hes ever seen. It may be that he 
is only educating some races up to resist him ultimately; that is a 
law of progress; but in the rudimental organisation of our acquired 
territories he has gradually blundered into the right path, and 
evolved a great principle, which makes our stupendous Empire the 
true type, and one to which it will be deemed a great privilege 
to belong. The means used in obtaining our world-wide 
possessions have only the morality of evolution to justify them, the 
work had to be done, and the good of humanity has, on the whole, 
been advanced. Now that the great purpose is manifest the means 
may be greatly softened by the co-operation of the organising powers. 
Jealousy and distrust will gradually give place to a better feeling 
when it is seen that the aggressive powers, acting from the most 
selfish motives, are undertaking stupendous tasks for their own 
benefit, as they think, but really for the benefit of humanity at large. 
Every acquisition of territory is a new educational task undertaken. 
Whatever the immediate advantage to the conquering Power, the 
ultimate result will be to raise up myriads of competitors, and to fix 
burdens on their own backs which will stagger them. 

We have done our share of the rough pioneering work of the world, 
let others do theirs, while we consolidate and thoroughly organise 
what we have got. If we get beaten in the scramble for foreign 
markets, there are more permanent sources of prosperity open to us 
if we readjust our ideas to the changing circumstances. There are 
higher ideals accessible than that of the creation of multi-millionaires, 
who are the signs of imperfect State organisation. The organisation 
of trade combinations and of “ Trusts” is out-running the organisa- N 
tion of the State. These combines, in obtaining such wealth and 
power, will constitute an imperium in imperio; then the question 
will arise, are they to annex the State or is the State to annex them? 
If the latter, such an extension of Governmental functions, with the 
increase of red-tape and officialdom, is not alluring; but the acquisi- 
tion of these aplendidly organised concerns by the Nation may be 
the necessary means of forcing the Government up to a state of 
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efficiency. Efficiency must be our watchword. John Bull’s easy- 
going tolerance of hoary stupidities, such as our chaos of weights and 
measures, our non-decimal coinage, etc., must give place to more 
alertness to seize the good in the new, while it is new, and not to 
follow tamely at the heels of the go-aheads. He must change his 
absence of mind to presence of mind, or that rough justice enshrined 
in the heart of things will work its will, and he must lose his pride of 
place. 

Whatever the future may bring will be right; efficiency will bring 
its rewards, neglect its disaster. If our lower aims are frustrated, 
we may rest assured that the good of the whole is furthered, and we 
ought to remember, even in church, that Mankind, after all, is a 
Brotherhood. The benumbing notion that God has lost His grip of 
the world, and that things are not going as He intended, must be 
abandoned. There is a wisdom greater than our own involved in 
the very nature of things which will unfold the great purpose in its 
o at way, and we shall be great or small, moral or unmoral, 

ose or co-operate with the Divine Idea. 
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THE MESSAGE OF INDIA. 


\ ONJURE up before the eye of the soul a first vision of saagi; 

you see it in the season of the rains, approaching Bom 

the turbulent and seething ocean. There arise g 
beyond the tossing waves, dim shapes looming through e 
massed together without defined form in gloomy ne 
and repellent in the brine-laden, breathless air; as y 
the city begins to body itself forth, but still in the ” 
of gray; featnreless, huddled together in the 
wharves, when they show themselves, are but da 
forth in the general darkness, with hurrying fig 
dejected—a picture characterless and forlorn, altog 
breath of life. Let this vision become perpetup'~ È 
true symbol, it seems to me, of very much ”% a 










accepted concerning ‘the invisible East, a piche%  ’ d, 
without form or comeliness that we should desire it. 
Nowhere is this of truer application than in India. general 


view of “ Brahmanism,” as the sum of Indian faiths is vaguely called, 
serves rather to hide than to reveal the real India; it is a picture 
without perspective, without colour, without imagination; with no 
feeling for the living humanity, for the strong and earnest souls of 
men, who wrought themselves into the fabric of India’s wisdom, 
giving us no sense that we have any heritage therein, or that the 
spiritual life of India has added to the lasting riches of man. 

This vague and featureless view of “ Brahmanism” is the fruit 
of a by-gone age of intellectual life: an age which, in studying 
language, saw nothing but the forms of written words, and in con- 
sidering religions, beheld nothing but crystallised superstitions. We 
have outlived these halting views. We have learned to look every- 
where for the breathing spirit of man; to see in language, not 
written words, but the resonant voice of a living speaker; and to 
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perceive in religions a web woven of the threads of our own hearts 
and souls, something akin to us, an enlargement of our own lives. 
Woe may confidently affirm that no view of speech or of belief is 
true, unless we can conceive ourselves as having so spoken, as having 
so believed. 

Let us look again at the vast complex of Indian religion, with this 
better instinct as our guide—this intuition of the man behind his 
works and words, a man bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh— 
and we shall gain a new and piercing insight into the wonderland 
the first mists hid; deep riches of colour and luminous atmosphere 
will break through, forms of beauty or rugged massiveness; we shall 
see the green fernery of palms upon the hills, the valleys bronzed with 
the sunshine, the scarlet fingers of coral-trees, the feathery greenness 
of bamboos; glossy mango-groves and peaked temples, and large- 
eyed races of men teeming along the valleys, beside sacred rivers, 
among the hills; races venerable and ancient, whose memorials go 
back to the dim dawn of man. 

Guided further by the same golden clue, we shall find our way 
into the hearts of these multitudinous peoples, and shall behold 
there, among many things strange and unfamiliar, the same primeval 
humanity that we find in our own hearts, thoughts and visions such 
as we have or might have, hopes and fears like our own, and the 
same searching after the secret, hidden in the darkness of the great 
Beyond. 

——~ Ft is characteristic of the outworn views of Brahmanism, and of 
the slight sense of actuality which goes with them, that they are 
accompanied by a quite fanciful account of the peoples of India, an 
account rather the result of phantasy than of observation, and 
bearing little relation to India’s race kinships as they really are. It 
is the custom to look on Brahmanism as that faith which the 
Brahmans, as Aryan conquerors, imposed on the Turanian aborigines 
of India, and much that passes for history is recounted of the 
struggle between these two races. But if, laying aside the tendency 
to substitute fancies for fact, we really look closely at the Indian 
races, we shall find not two ethnic stocks, but four; four wholly 
different races, whose mingling genius built up both the polity and 
the faiths of the Indian world. We shall find in each of these races a 
different temperament, but in them all something of ourselves, some 
one side of our own faculties heightened and pronounced; and it is 
only through thus seeing ourselves in them, whatever be their colour 
or tongue, that we shall understand their hearts and lives. 

We may speak first of the race which lies farthest from us; tho 
black race of Southern India, from Ceylon to the southern slopes of 
the Vindhya hills. Its kindred in colour and feeling is scattered 
over equatorial Africa, Australia, the hills and forests of New Guinea, 
the remote fastnesses of the Philippines and the Malay Peninsula; 
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whether the race is described as Negro, as the “black-fellow” of 
the Queensland bush, as the Melanesian of Papua, or the Negrito of 
the Malays, it is everywhere marked by a common colour, and, under 
a wide range of variations, by a common temperament. 

Whether there be, as Richthofen imagined, a causal bond between 
the rising of mountain-chains and the sinking of older lands, and 
whether or not there was once a great archipelago to the south of 
Ceylon, which sank as the Himalayas rose, it is certain that around 
some such centre of dispersion all the black races are grouped, as we 
find them ‘starred around the margin of the Indian seas, in India, 
Africa, Australia, and the Eastern Islands. Traditions of this long 
sunken land still linger in Southern India. 

In Africa there are other sources of race besides the negroes or 
black-skinned races; there are the Arabs, the Egyptians, the North 
African tribes; and at the Cape there are races rather yellow than 
black. We are therefore justified in saying that, among the homes 
of the black race, India is not less important than Africa; while 
Australia, the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and the Malay S 
mainland furnish a mere sprinkling; just enough to make our 
ethnical chain complete. Let us now consider the religious špirit of 
these races. We shall find in it everywhere the same well-marked 
elements: an intense emotional nature; a somewhat lurid and over- 
fervent pictorial imagination, delighting in passionate outbursts, in 
highly-wrought fervour, in wild outpouring of song, battle-chants, 
dirges; we shall find a full-blooded race, wild in passion and war, of 
rich emotional texture, and strongly given to the expression of 
emotion; a race, moreover, greatly addicted to the use and, even 
more, the abuse of the powers we are tentatively exploring under 
such names as Hypnotism, Mesmerism, Suggestion, all of which 
depend on contagion of emotion, on the possibility of flooding the 
mind, the feelings, the passions even, of another, with thoughts, 
imaginings, passions of our own. This darker contagion of the 
emotions is what all past ages, and most races in the present age, 
call witchcraft, with its endless branches in the regions of healing, or 
contagion of health, and divination, or contagion of thought and 
hope. 

Reichenbach, a pioneer in this field of psychic forces, found that 
there was, round the human body, and most of all round the eyes and 
hands, a nimbus or aura, visible only under rare conditions, and to 
rarely constituted observers, and to the moving, shimmering nimbus 
he attributed this very contagion of feeling and thought, as if the 
nimbus of one were invaded and overpowered by the nimbus of the 
other, the stronger nature marking the magician. But Reichenbach 
found more: he found that the nimbus does not belong only to the 
human eyes and hands, but is everywhere through nature, as an 
etheric double of nature. Take a quartz crystal, shaped, as it will 
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naturally be, like a pencil with six sides, and pass its point over the 
web of nerves at the wrist; you will feel a pencil of cold air passing 
over the skin, if you are sensitive enough, and this will be a tangible 
verification of Reichenbach’s discoveries. In sum, there are these 
etheric airs everywhere through nature; in gems, in plants, in living 
bodies; and the races who are most gifted in the arts of contagious 
emotion will be the most likely to discover these emotions of inani- 
mate things. Thus we find that the black races of whom we are 
speaking are everywhere famous for charms and amulets, for fetiches 
and sacred stones, whether carved as human figures and with gems 
for eyes, or kept in the rough, like our quartz crystal. Moreover, it 
is not that these black races are guilty of superstition and baseless 
belief, but rather that we ourselves lack a sense, fall short of the 
power to penetrate a whole realm of life. 

We have, therefore, for our black race in Southern India, a pas- 
sionate nature, powerful and contagious emotions, a lurid imagina- 
tion, a sensuous enthralment by whatever makes for turbulent feeling, 
. wild, impulsive music with battering cadences, or noisy and 
ional processions, or richly-decked shrines, gaudy with heavy 
flowers, steeped in the fumes of incense, and ringing to the 
f cymbals. In a word, we have a deep and rich manifestation 
t same tropical nature which, in America, has given us the 
, and, be it added, the crimes, of sensuous passion. 

e have thus traced to something very familiar and near a whole 
world of emotion and symbolism in the great confusion of India’s 
religions; and we shall always and infallibly see this side of human 
life colouring and dominating worship, wherever we find the black 
races in their strength and purity. Thus we have, in the extreme 
south, on the slopes of the Nilgiri Hills, among the Mulu Kurumbas, 
with their repulsive and stunted bodies, protruding jaws and 
general squalor, the “black fellows” of the peninsula, a perfect 
carnival of mesmeric and hypnotic power, with the evil eye, the 
contagion of sickness by suggestion, demoniac possession, and all 
that is darkest in human life; in Calcutta, far to the north, the last 
outpost of the black races creeping round the Bay of Bengal, we 
have the Shrine of Kali, the black goddess of death and calamity, 
before whose image, in frightful symbolism of mortality, the stones 
are always red with blood. To this black race, passionate, magnetic, 
of wild imaginings, we must trace every lurid and demoniac element 
in the beliefs of India. This is their contribution to the common 
sum: a contribution fitting in the kin of the African Voodoo, the 
Australian cannibal, the Papuan head-hunter. But at the same time 
we must remember that to the brighter side of the same temperament 
we must credit the sensuous and passionate in music, richness of 
colour, and marvellous complexity in design: much of the material 
of the finest art. These black races seek gems, not only for amulets 
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but for adornments; they are the workers in gold and silver, brass 
and iron; they are weavers of the loveliest webs in the world; 
finally, they are the race, as their language still testifies, who sent 
to King Solomon the gold and ivory, apes and peacocks, whose names, 
as crystallised for us in the Hebrew records, are still to be recognised 
as belonging to the languages of these black races of Southern 
India. 

To pass to the next element in our four-fold colour-scheme: the 
yellow races, which, in their purity, are still found in the uplands of 
the Vindhya hills, in Santal villages, and southwards in the Eastern 
Ghats, as the Shavaras of Madras. These are the pure races, with 
their own group of tongues wholly unlike all the rest; but races of 
mixed blood, half-breeds, quadroons, octoroons, divergent from this 
stock, form a majority of the populace of the Ganges valley. 

If the kin of the black race carries us away over the hot seas of the 
south, we must look for the nearest relations of the yellow race in a 
wholly different region: in the highlands of South-western China, to 
the north of Burma and Assam. They are evidently a scant sub-rpo 
of the great race whom we know as Chinese, and whose mor 
intellectual power we shall one day better recognise. 

As in China, so in India, this yellow race has quite defin 
well-marked characteristics, both outwardly in the world 
and inwardly, in feeling, imagination, aspiration, and hopes 
other world. They are amongst the most skilful agricultu rg, 
the world. Perhaps no undertaking is more creditable anth Jo 
ful, having due regard to the available resources, than the? Tera 
rice-fields which the yellow Shavaras of Madras have built ?97treog 
rugged slopes and among the ravines of the Eastern Ghats ; omg 
a rice-field can be perched, it is to be found, buttressed and Walcu, ~. ° 
more than that, duly levelled and irrigated; and the sum-total of 
engineering difficulties overcome in assuring command of water at 
every level of the endless terraces is immense. There seems to be 
little doubt that to this same race, the yellow Mongoloids of India, we 
should assign, besides rice, the culture of the silkworm and of indigo 
—three of the most notable factors in Oriental produce through 
every age of history. But we are not so much concerned with the 
outward life of these yellow races as with their view of the other 
world. 

Here, again, we find a clue in the modern experience of, our times: 
in the vast and dim domains of spiritualism. To review the history 
of this wonderful movement will form a difficult part in the task of 
whoever writes the annals of the nineteenth century; but this much 
we can say already, and say it with certainty: that, after all deduc- 
tions are made, there is a residue of perfectly genuine communication 
with the other world, the best evidence coming through trances and 
not through tangible appearances. But consider what a door has 
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been opened, even by the few verified trance-communications: there 
is perfectly sound evidence to prove that the dead live; that 
there is no solution of continuity; that to die is to pass behind a veil 
—a veil not impassable even for the living; that the other world is in 
reality with us, close at hand, 

It is true that our evidence comes, so far, through rare and 
exceptional temperaments. But then we are indebted to not less 
rare and exceptional temperaments for whatever is best in music, 

oetry, painting. Nor can we in the least determine beforehand 
funder what conditions genuinely inspired music or poetry or painting 
- can be produced. Like the coming of comets, we must wait for 
. them. But comets come. So with our evidence of the other world, 
into which those pass who disappear from this. We must wait for 
our evidence, but we get it; and we can see now that every age and 
every nation has had some clue to the truth. ` 
About this mysterious door the thoughts of the yellow races of 
“hich we have spoken have continuously pressed. Wherever we find 
em, it is the same thing; there is the recognition of the persisting 
life of those who have passed out of sight, and there is some insight 
into the rare and exceptional temperament through which at least a 
glimpse can be gained of the other world and those who dwell there. 

~ _It cannot be wondered at, nay it is inevitable, that those who feel and 
aq7¢pise the invisible presence about them of their fathers, and their 

st nurs’ fathers, should cling to unity and continuity of family-life 

| ad all things; and this very thing we find in the yellow races, 
whether it be the Coreans in the north, the Chinese in the centre, or 

the Santalis and Shavaras in the south, among the hills of the 

Vindhyas and the Ghats. Everywhere, there is the ideal of clan- 

brotherhood; of kinship through those who, being dead, yet speak. 

We can hardly find an institution in the civil life of these yellow 

races which is not built up on the sense of this invisible presence, 

this community of family, unbroken even by death. It is a matter 
on which our very ignorance forbids us to say much; but we can at 
least say that our best knowledge, as well as our highest faith and 
hope, only corroborates the truth that hes been the heart of their life 
for ages: the invisible nearness of the other world. This is the 
moving soul of what is spoken of as Ancestor-worship, and nowhere 
has ancestor-worship had a stronger hold than among the yellow 

Traces. 

To this race, then, the race whose pure descendants we find among 
the Santalis and Shavaras, with their marked ethnical and linguistic 
independence, to the yellow race of husbandmen, we must attribute 
a whole region of belief and religious experience, in the sum of India’s 
faiths: the sense and apprehension of that other world behind the 
veil, into which are ushered those who pass from this, and from which 
voices, dim and confused, perhaps, yet still recognisable, come back 
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to us with an assurance that there is no death. Strange beyond 
measure for us, whose lives are so sordid and material, is the con- 
ception of a people half of whose thought already belongs to the 
beyond; yet such is their life, and we may strongly doubt whether in 
this, as in much else, our own assurance may not cover a real 
inferiority. 

Though the pure islands of this yellow race are now of small 
extent, yet the graduated shades of race mixture, into which the 
yellow Mongoloids enter as an important part, extend over the whole 
of Northern India. Though they have lost their language, yet the 
yellow race, not greatly mingled or confused, formed in historic times, 
and still forms, the bulk of the population between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas. There are, however, two most important races, 

, Widely distinguished in everything that goes to make up race life, 
who stand apart from these, and whose offshoots have penetrated 
into Southern India and even Ceylon. Ata remote period they bo 
penetrated as far as Sumatra and Java, Borneo and the Mal 
country generally, and abundant traces of them are still to be fo 
in all these lands. 

These two races are the red Rajputs and the white Brahmans. 
We have now the four races, the four “colours” which made the 
foundation of the old Indian polity: the Four-Caste System. And 
we can now understand what the Mahabharata means by saying: 








The colour of the Brahman is white; the colour of the Raj 
red; the colour of the cultivator is yellow; the colour of the se 
artisan, is black. 


But of that policy we are not to speak. We are concerned with 
by a penetrating insight into race genius, into the power and 
economy of selective talent, under which each race did for all what it 
could do best. 

But of that polity we are not to speak. We are concerned with 
another side of race genius and race-production. Let us consider 
for a moment the white Brahman. As we know the Brahmans to- 
day, they are a race of immense intellectual energy, but of no large 
creative force; not productive of great poetry, great dramas, great 
pictures, great policies, great undertakings. Yet their mental force 
is high and indubitable. We shall therefore find them as the 
intellectual exponents of the three other Indian races,—as they are 
to-day the intellectual instruments of the race which governs India. 

When we first meet the Brahmans, they have a definite form of 
faith and ritual. But what it shares with the faith of the yellow - 
races is much more important than are the points of difference. 
Like the yellow races, whether in Corea, in China, or in the Vindhyas 
and Eastern Ghats, the white Brahmans built up their life on & 
foundation of the invisible: they perceived the other world behind 
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this, not in a general and indefinite sense, but specifically, as the 
abode of their dead fathers and grandfathers; and “the way of the 
“ Fathers” is the accepted description for their belief during a 
whole period of India’s life. They lay the greatest emphasis on the 
special temperament which gives access to that hidden world, and 
the whole tenor of their life is directed towards heightening this 
temperament. They feel about them everywhere this hidden world, 
with its viewless dwellers, and they consider all earthly possessions 
as valuable only in so far as they make for communion with that 
other world; so much so that in the civil law which grew from this 
belief, and which governs India to-day, the right to inherit and the 
duty of sacrificing for the dead are one and the same thing. Jor us, 
this dwelling ever on the threshold of the other world is hardly 
intelligible; but the fault lies with us, not with their belief. We 
lack imagination, we lack insight; we lack that vision, that inner 
fervour, which lifts the veil. But what is hidden from us was 
revealed to them. 

Nothing greater exists, or can exist, in this our life, than the sense 
of our immortality, our triumph over death, our rising from the 
tomb. And this great and vital truth was the heart of the most 
ancient Brahmanism,—using the word in its ae sense, as the special 
belief of the white Brahmans. 

They had, as further motives in their cult of the unseen, such an 
adoration of Heaven and Earth, our father and mother, as are to this 
day part of the State worship in China; they held the sacred Fire in 
reverence, as a symbol of Life, as the Parsis still hold it; and other 
Bright Powers, whether of Nature or of the Will, were included ` 
among the things to which they offered symbolic gifts. But the 
soul of their worship was the continuing nearness of those who have 
passed beyond our sight; the divination of that other world of 
bodiless souls which lies behind the veil. 

What then is left for the fourth and greatest race of ancient 
India—the race of the red Rajputs? 

Here begins what is most vital and universal in the vision of 
India, what makes India of value, and of the utmost value, in the 
spiritual history of mankind. To hold a true perspective of the 
matter we must gain a point of comparison. 

The message of Hellas is the message of our humanity; of our 
personal lives, well-rounded, gracious, humane; full of urbanity, 
full of the sense of colour, of beauty, of music; the sense of our 
civic and social worth, our influence, our duty to the State, our duty 
to ourselves. In the art of Hellas there is everywhere the sense of 
the ideal man, the ideal woman; the sense, if you will, of the 
Divine, manifested in the human. Hellenic sculpture is of value, 
above all the plastic art of the world, for this divine presence 
embodied in its forms. Thesous is god as man, the divinity of power 
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so great and sufficient that it is best expressed in repose. Zeus is 
power of the will and reason enthroned in a human head; the 
supreme and immortal wisdom which hovers over our life. Aphro- 
dite is infinite allurement, the beauty of life, as manifested in a 
woman’s form. Hermes is grace, alert and tempered skill, vivacity, 
the quick sympathy of a finely-developed temperament. And so 
with them all: the divine manifested through the human, but 
through the human only; the rounded, harmonious, and gracious life 
of personality. And so with Hellenic verse, whether of Homer or 
the Tragedians, Pindar or Theocritus. Everywhere the gospel of the 
personal man. E 

Here, then, we have our ground of comparison for India, or, to 
speak justly, for that part of India’s wisdom which comes to us, as 
it came to ancient India, from the red Rajput race. And here we 
may diverge a moment to say that, in ethnic character, this Rajput 
race finds its closest kin in ancient Egypt and Chaldea, among those 
very nations whom the peoples of old looked on as the repositories of 
wisdom beyond that of mortal man. oe 

Where the message of Hellas ends the message of this highest 
teaching of India begins. Plato, setting the crown on the brow of 
Hellas, has carried us to that point within ourselves where the 
personal begins to lose its definition, shading gradually into the 
impersonal, that in us which lies above our mortal selves. But 
where Plato ends, the Upanishads begin. They show us the two 
tendencies in us: the self-seeking animal, and the universal and 
humane, rising upwards to divine and enduring purposes.: 
Hellenes showed us the personal man, with his high courage, his 
passion, his tragedy; the fountains of pity, the dark cloud of adverse 
destiny that serves only to evoke the majesty of the will. And, 
after the actor had held the stage through the five acts of the drama 
they showed us the personal man fading, departing into the gloom; 
the veil falling between us and him, and the silence descending 
over all. 

But the sages of the Royal race, in the oldest age of India, are 
not satisfied with this brief and partial view, however great its 
beauty, however poignant and touching its tragedy. They hold 
the personal in us in the keen light of their vision, and ask whence 
comes this individual will, this rich store-house of passion, this play 
of hopes and desires that make up our human life. And they ask, 
further, whither it departs, passing beyond the veil of death. This 
whole play of passion, they answer, this drama of loves and hates, 
of hopes and fears, of desire and disappointment, springs. from one 
source, though changed in a thousand ways. It springs from our 
intuition of each other’s souls; from our present and vivid sense of 
the invisible man behind the visible human body. This sense of 
another human soul, close to us, almost touching us, inwardly felt in 
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every throb of love, in every hope, in every longing—and felt not less 
in rivalry, in strife, in hate—is the never-ceasing fount of our human 
drama, and for this only do we live. 

This intuition of the invisible self, the living and throbbing soul, 
within all other human beings, is the first great discovery of the 
pristine Indian Wisdom. But it is only the starting-point for a 
still greater discovery. We apprehend this invisible but palpable 
self in others, not through some dreamy speculation or subtle chain 
of thought, but through something infinitely more vital: through 
every act of will. This intuition of other selves is not the result, 
but the source and cause, of all our reasoning. And all mankind 
act on it, even those who have never heard of reasoning, who are 
incapable of reasoning, whom reasoning would only mislead and put 
to confusion. Every child and ignorant person, in every act and 
feeling, in every cry for help, appeals to this living self, this in- 
visible soul in others; nay, most of all, this faith and certainty 
dwells in the little child, who is, therefore, nearest to the divine 
kingdom of the real. This sense of our other selves is the tremendous 
motive-power in all human life; it is this which has, for ages now, 
been bearing down upon our mere animal life, raising and trans- 
forming it, and transmuting the instinct of our natural bodies into 
the pure intuition of our other selves. 

This realisation of our neighbour as such another self as we are— 
this realising of our neighbours as ourselyes—is the inspiring power 
that broods over all human life, over envy and avarice and hate, as 
over generous and rejoicing love. For we pile up riches to gain the 
envy, not of stocks and stones, but of human souls; we hate living 
men, not shadows, statues, wraiths without life and will. We can 
readily see, therefore, that a well-rounded and gracious human life 
would flow, and can only flow, from an urbane and harmonious 
sense of our other selves; from a generous realisation of the will, 
the aspiration, the search for fulness in them, and not from exciting 
their envy, their avarice, their hate. We shall gain most by the 
harmonious growth of our common life, and not by contest, by strife, 
by struggling to cut short the measure of well-being due to others. 
From this intuition, therefore, which sees and realises the living 
soul in all human beings, and which is, in fact, the motor of every 
act of our wills, of every human emotion, of all our thinking and 
hoping—from this intuition we are led by inevitable steps to the 
evangel of Galilee: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ”— 
as being such a self, such a living soul as thou art. 

But great and wonderful as this intuition is, the sages of the 
Indian wisdom did not rest here. They asked—with inspiration even 
in the asking—what is the source of this marvellous intuition? 
How does it come that I can divine the self in others? Why does 
my will flow so infallibly from this intuition of other souls? Is. it 
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not credible that these souls might be present, of like nature with 
me, yet hidden from me everlastingly, as wanderers in the forest are 
hidden from each other by the darkness? 

Yet there is no hiding, no eclipse, even for the briefest instant; 
but ever unceasingly, through each moment of our human lives, 
broods this sense of the souls of others, antecedent to every thought, 
to every emotion, to every act of our wills. Searching deeper within 
them, they found the word of the enigma. They found that the 
rigid bounds of our personal life are an illusion; that this sense of 
ourselves, as limited to a definite form, is the result of fancy only, 
which paints a picture of our bodies within our minds, and then 
limits to this picture, this inner bodily self, the whole of our human 
energies. We think of ourselves as being such a form as we see in a 
mirror; and the limits which we give to ourselves in thought are the 
limits of this mirrored form, and not real boundaries which we have 
come to in our inward exploration. Let us then once more examine 
the territory with determined endurance, remembering that fancy 
will play us a hundred tricks—most of all in this mirroring of bodily: 
forms in the bodiless mind. 

Seeking earnestly in the dim mysterious gloom of the heart, they 
found a confusion of will and understanding: an animal will, 
seeking sensation, at variance with others, full of desires and 
hates; and a humane will, generous, strong, full of loving-kindness 
and tender mercy. All human life is the strife of these two. There 
is in us a twofold possibility towards our other selves; we may seek 


r 


~ 


to subject them to our sensual desire of domination, or we may seek _—_ 


to strengthen and enforce what is best in them, without regard 
to our own desires, raising them to the level of their better aspira- 
tions, their moments of power, their sense of abiding joy. We feel 
these two inclinations drawing us in opposite ways, and we are either 
victors or vanquished, as we follow the better or the worse. 

The source of our baser inclination, our desire to dominate others 
for sensual ends, is easy enough to find; it flows from that imagined 
inner body, that animal self we hold ourselves to be. It is an 
inheritance from the day of fangs and claws. But what of the other 
and more humane inclination? The further we follow it, the stronger 
it becomes, so that, after a time, it becomes impossible for us to deal 
with our other selves except for the sake of the best that is in them; 
we irresistibly reinforce their wills and aspirations, we draw nearer 
to them, and draw them nearer to us. 

Nor has any man ever followed this path till it led him to con- 
fusion; ihe further one follows it, the wider is the prospect opened, 
the purer and more life-giving is the sunlight, the fairer opens the 
blue dome above. There is no limit; we can go onwards till we 
include the direct intuition of all souls; till our wills further what- 
ever is willed of strength and holiness and joy, by the whole 
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human race. And this is an inner contact of the will, not a web 
of thoughts and dreams. It is such a present divination of others as 
lies under every human act. 

Tf our hearts can thus widen to include all human hearts, if our 
wills can respond to all the best that is willed by men, if our souls 
can gain an inward and intimate touch with all human souls, if our 
first intuition can be raised to an all-powerful inspiration, a divine 
vision of ourselves in the selves of all others, there can be but one 
cause for this breaking-down of barriers, this blending of all in one: 
the supreme truth that all are one; that there is one supreme Self 
of all beings, which was from the beginning, which shall endure to 
the end, in which dwell all lives, all selves, all souls. From this 
supreme Self, and from no other source, came that intuition of our 
other selves which is the warp and woof of our humanity; this is the 
secret power which bridges the else impassable chasm between 
souls; this is the light of dawn which reveals to each other the 

Paw Wanderers in the darkness of the forest. 
, As Newton referred to the one power of gravitation—the tendency 

-7 to draw together—the complex wanderings of the planets, the greater 
orbits of the suns, the hundred accidents and incidents familiar to 
us in our daily life, as the falling of stones, the stability of our 
houses, the firmness of that earth on which we walk; so did these 
sages refer all our human dramas of passion and hope, all our loves 
and hates, our jealousies and aspirations, our generous compassion 
and charity, our envy, hatred and malice, to the unrecognised in- 
tuition of our other selves; and, finally, to the inspiration of the 
one Self common to all, to which we pay tribute in every act of our 
lives, in every thought, in every motion of our hearts. 

This truth is altogether harmonious to our reason; yet it is not so 
much for our reason as for our wills. We must walk on the path, 
not merely view it; we must will the best for our neighbours, and 
act upon that will, and we shall find rest for our souls. 

It is a question of dethroning the animal imaged within us, 
which constantly with monkeyish perversity distorts our human aims, 
and makes us mean in thought and in act contemptible. We are 
ghost-ridden, and must drive away our ghosts. The first act of 
courage, of generous dealing, of gentle charity, will put the clue 
into our hands; we have only to follow it, to be led into the boundless 
and triumphant life which throbs behind our humanity. 

All works of genius, of creation, everything for which man honours 
man, flow from this humane and universal soul, and are a victory over 
the meanness and self-seeking of our personal selves. Triumphs 
not less than the greatest await every one of us, when we become 
receptive to our greater selves; nothing is so miserable as vanity, 
and ‘there is no release so full of strength and delight as the surcease 
of vanity, which comes when we realise our larger aims. Then first 
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are we initiated into real human life and power. We shall find 
within us a treasure-house of radiant energy, a well-spring of strong 
wisdom, a fountain of the water of life; the gods will envy us, a8 
we enter into our divinity. 

There is much more to say of the teaching of the old Rajput 
sages, but all of like promise. Not we ourselves, they say, are 
subject to death, but only the imagined self within us, patterned 
after our animal bodies. As we rise up to the supreme Soul in 
which all human souls are one, so, in that one Life all our lives are 
perfected. The endless shapes we have informed are held in that, as 
the pearls of a necklace are held on the string. This is the better 
way to learn of our immortality, and not the cult of trance-messages 
through abnormal natures. We may even here in life rise up to our 
immortal part, to that humane and universal Self in us which leads 
us to the souls of others. As we can, even here in this our life, 
bridge over the viewless chasm between man and man, between soul 
and soul, so can we bridge over the chasm of our mortality, and find 
our enduring dwelling-place. Then shall we learn that never wa < 
time when we were not, nor shall we ever cease to be. ae 

Thus did the Rajputs of old find the door to the deep and universal. 
Life behind our human lives, a door through which we too may enter 
in, though narrow is the way, and few find it. And when we mould 
our minds to an understanding of this deeper faith, we shall find 
that it has never been altogether hidden from our humanity; that 
this is the one great Religion behind religions, the way pointed 
out by all the mightiest of our race. 

We have come to recognise in the Italians of the fifteenth century, 
and, most of all, in the Florentines of the Val d’Arno, a rare and 
happy genius, which revealed to us the divine in dreams of beauty 
and devotion. We recognise in the Athens of Pericles a like perfect 
genius for divinity of form. We shall shortly come to perceive, in 
the Rajput race of ancient India the same perfection of revelation, 
but in a region higher and more vital: the divination of our in- 
visible selves, of the hidden selves of others, and of the one Self above 
us all. And, realising this, we shall begin to realise the significance 
of India, and of the message India brings. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON, 


THE GENIUS OF RUSSIA. 


I. 
















» Huropean country presents so many surprises to the traveller 
Russia. We go to Russia furnished with a large supply of 
iscellaneous opinions derived from various excellent sources, 
Æ the conversation or the writings of anarchists and diplomatists 
d statisticians, from Russian novelists, from the newspapers. Yet 
of these suffice to convey those great and dominant impressions 
are gained by actual contact with the people and their land. 
ams, this is due to the fact that these various sources 
h are mostly too specialised, that each presents us with 
spect, even when that aspect is not over-emphasised or 
rast, it would appear, is this land, that few can focus 
tally salient characteristics of its genius. 
IM that surprises the traveller in Russia is its land- 
td of it as largely a barren land of forests and 


of cultivation. Yet both these 
wne the very elements of beauty in 
Russia i is the birch, one of the 
es poverty of 
south—this 
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gated wooden cottages with their patches of sun-flowers, the rare 
human figures, men and women, at work in the fields with their 
sickles, and now and then a town with its blue and gold domes 
shimmering through the mist, we have the finest elements of a 
` scenery of exquisite sylvan beauty, an endless succession of Corots. 
If the world is not yet sensitive to the beauty of the Russian land- 
scape it can only be because the Russians themselves have never 
seen it, When we walk through the Tretiakoff Picture Gallery at 
Moscow, and note the chief works of the best Russian painters, we 
find historical and religious works, gorgeous architectural views, 
exotic landscapes, vigorous portraits, scenes of war, death, and 
execution, lurid catastrophes of blackness,and flame, but little indi- 
cation anywhere of a sensitive msthetic vision of the beauty of their 
own land. It seems that the Russian is still too youthful and too 
self-conscious to perceive the delicate beauty of the world in which 
he himself lives. It needs something exotic, something tremendous 
or pathetic, to stimulate his crude and undeveloped ssthetic sense. 
In literature he has expressed himself, but not yet in pai 
There he has the same barbaric craving for horrors which i 
region of drama we find among Elizabethan audiences. 

A further surprise awaits the traveller, who has heard 
the servitude and restless discontent of Russia, when he ca 
contemplate the people themselves and their lives. The Russ 
population, certainly, may well be the most resigned in E 
but it is not the least free, nor, in its own way, even the 
cheerful. Shaggy, uncouth, bewildered—recalling th ý 
of the English peasant as well as the representatio 
Scythian ancestors on the famous Nicopol vase in th 
for all his air of passive resignation the Russian i 
Very robust, very healthy, it seems, sometimes o 
dimensions, on holidays radiant and sweet, with 
natured faces, and clean feast-day clothes, men 


























above all a profound and unfailing good-n 
servitude in their expression, and still 1 
Certainly freedom is always a relative 
one is not freedom for another. I 
in Russia. It is not yet a free co 
himself. But there are not 
selves, and inary 
circle of 
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they are the fitting inhabitants of a city which has itself well been 
called a huge village. City life here is lived at so low a degree of 
tension that it has not sharply marked off the rich from the poor, the 
townsman from the countryman. There is a general air of freedom 
and unconstraint which contrasts not only with Germany but with 
France and with England. Even in Poland, notwithstanding the 
melancholy air of ancient distinction which broods over the land 
and the people, repression has ceased to be a marked feature of life. 
One could see significant evidence of this when the Tzar and Tzarina 
visited Warsaw, driving through the brilliantly-illuminated and 
gaily decorated streets, lined by crowds which, if not wildly 
enthusiastic, were dressed in their best, animated, sympathetic, 
appreciative. 
- Patient and resigned as the Russian may appear, he has his weekly 
Saturnalia. Every Sunday, in any great city like Moscow, a rumour 
~stivity begins slowly to fill the air, the silent leisurely streets of 
& ast village become animated, the melancholy resigned Russian 
is transformed, caught out of himself to become a gay and jovial 
being. Towards evening the restaurants of all classes are crowded, 
on every hand one hears the solemn strains of the mechanical organ, 
often large and expensive, which the Russian loves so much that no 
decent restaurant can afford to be without it; voices break out into 
singing; little bottles of vodka circulate freely, and at frequent 
intervals a small glass of the fiery liquid is swallowed, always un- 
at a single gulp. It may well be that this potent stimulant 
Fs required to stir the Russian into animation, to break through the 
passive Eastern elements in him and to call out the boisterous 
European element. Yet there is but little tendency to turbulence or 
disorder; one is simply conscious of an atmosphere of unreasonable, 
almost childish, joyousness, and as evening comes on the more 
helplessly drunk are tenderly and sympathetically led home by less 
intoxicated friends. Habitual drunkenness is rare; the impulse to 
intoxication—closely associated with such criminality as is to be 
found in Russia—occurs only in these primitive orgiastic outbursts. 
It may be largely owing to this absence of habitual drunkenness that 
the criminal anthropologist in Russia fails to find striking examples 
of physical degeneracy, so often the result of chronic alcoholism.” 
The actual consumption of alcohol per head in Russia is not large, 
and the efforts of the Government, who hold the spirit monopoly, 
have still further diminished it. To'a similar cause—the instinctive 
craving for orgiastic moments of self-forgetfulness—may be due that 
strange proclivity to unconscious impulsions and outbursts which 
Dostoieffsky noted among Russian convicts, in that volume of 
* Hereditary nervous disturbance is shown with spooia] frequency by mal-development 
of the jaws and teeth and palate. On visiting the Asile Roukavichnikoff, at Moscow, an 
industrial school for yo criminals, with Dr. Talbot, who has investigated this point 


among similar olasses of the population in nearly every country in Europe, it was found 
that the proportion of such deformities was singularly small. 
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Siberian reminiscences which is one of the most fascinating and 
illuminative books ever written about criminals. We realise the true 
character and disposition of the Russian—made manifest in his 
abandonment—as we wander on Sundays and feast-days among the 
childlike people of this primitive race. 


7 


II. 


Who are the Russians? That is a question which has always been 
much debated outside Russia, and has not seldom become a burning 
question in Russia itself. In order to answer it, we need not 
examine very closely the differences between Great Russians, Little 
Russians and White Russians. Nor is it profitable to discuss 
minutely the probable meanings of such terms as Scythian, Slav, 
Tartar and Finn. It is by more or less vain and discursive attempts 
to define these terms that the problem of the racial elements 
Russia is plunged into obscurity. The problem is really a v 
simple one, and owing to the activities of Russian anthropologists 
during the past ten years it is easy to outline the main racial 
features of the country. The earliest known population of Russia 
has been disinterred from the Kurgans or burial tumuli which exist 
over a large part of the land, and is nearly always found to be long- 
headed. Whether these people corresponded to the tall long-heads 
now inhabiting Sweden, or whether they belonged to that primiti 
stock of long-heads which, according to a theory now nig 
prevail, then occupied nearly the whole of Europe and had not yet 
become separated into fair and tall northern long-heads and dark 
and short southern long-heads, is not quite clear. In any case the 
Russian long-heads were closely related to the Neolithic people of 
Europe and Northern Africa. Before historical times, however, these 
conditions had long begun to change; dark broad-headed people from 
Asia—some with, some without, Mongolian affinities—had begun 
the slow migration hy which they eventually succeeded in reaching 
Great Britain and in placing large and permanent colonies through- 
out the whole of Central Europe. Russia is for the most part a vast 
plain, and these Asiatic peoples had every facility not only for reaching 
Western Europe, but also for spreading themselves over the whole 
extent of Russia itself. These three leading facts—the early pos- 
session of Russia by the long-heads, the great wave of immigration 
which has gone on throughout nearly the whole of historical time, 
and the special configuration of the Russian soil—explain all the 
main ethnic characteristics of Russia. At the present time Russia is 
inhabited by a moderately broad-headed (brachycephalic and sub- 
brachycephalic) population, varying only to a very slight degree over 
the whole of its vast extent. This population is not only less broad- 
headed than the Asiatic peoples to the east, it is less so also than the 
European peoples of the Central European highlands to the west of 
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it. At the first glance this state of things seems anomalous; we 
might have expected the immigrants to show a constantly decreasing 
broad-headedness as they approached the Atlantic and mingled with 
the long-heads of Europe. The different conditions of the soil, how- 
ever, suffice to explain this anomaly. There have been no natural 
boundaries to confine the eastern migrants in Russia and enable 
them to preserve their racial characters in purity; the broad-heads at 
once spread far and wide over these thinly-populated plains, and 
were interspersed among the earlier population.* Those, however, 
who pushed on into Europe found themselves enclosed within well- 
defined natural boundaries. On every hand the fertile plains were 
here largely occupied by a vigorous long-headed population; the 
central heights were comparatively unoccupied, and though the 
broad-heads also overflowed into the plains and mingled with the 
existing population, in these central regions they were able to 
entrench themselves firmly; here their mental qualities enabled 
them to flourish; they have been well guarded by nature from 
invasion, and have never been displaced. Thus it is that the 
Savoyards and the Swiss are to-day as broad-headed as the tribes— 
probably their parent-stock—who dwell to the north of the Hindu 
Kush, while the vast intervening plains of Russia are inhabited by a 
more mixed race, whose roving disposition and fondness for living 
‘utheir horses have been noted from the dawn of history. When 
oglise this we may realise also in what sense and to what extent 
Russian is, as he is sometimes called, an Asiatic. From the 
y European point of view he is Asiatic, from the Asiatic 
f view he is European; in reality he is a well-tempered 
mixture of both the great racial stocks, European long-heads and 
Asiatic broad-heads. 

This conclusion harmonises with the impression which we receive 
in travelling through any large extent of Russian territory. Long 
faces of European type, grave but energetic, are scarcely less common 
than broad Mongolian faces with somewhat flattened nose, humble, 
good-natured faces. It rarely happens that either type, as found 
among the common folk, is beautiful; beauty seems usually to be a 
late acquisition in the history of a race; the related Pole, whose 
civilisation is ancient, possesses it in a high degree, but Russia is 
still young, and the vigorous colossal forms one seems to see here so 
often (though the Russians are not on the average a tall race) have 
something of the crudity and shapelessness of the child. This 
contrast between the Pole and the Russian is indeed striking, and 
alone suffices to account for the antagonism between them. To 
wander in the charming Saxony Gardens at Warsaw and to see the 
women strolling along its alleys with their proud, sensitive carriage, 


* It is probable shat the process was not really quite so simple as I have here 
stated it, but it would be unprofitable to enter into details concerning a migration which ig 
still very imperfectly understood. 
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their beautiful hair, their refined, intelligent faces, or else sitting on 
the benches or at their windows reading—for there are many women 
in Poland, and they have a notable love of reading—is a delightful 
experience which can nowhere be repeated in Russia. The refine- 
ment of the Poles has penetrated even to the lowest stratum of the 
population, and the gracious beauty of the women in the market- 
place at Warsaw, the Bramah Zelaj, wholly different from the 
dazzling superficial beauty of southern women, witnesses to a fine 
nervous texture matured through ages of civilisation. Here we feel 
the presence of a race that has lived and suffered, and is even too 
conscious of the proud dignity that comes of living and suffering. 
Almost equally remote from the attitude of the Russians is that of 
their neighbours, the Hungarians, with whom they have some 
affinity. The Hungarians are also youthful, but they form a com- 
pact people which has gained national self-conseiousness, and are 
possessed by a tremendous energy, a great capacity for enjoyment, an 
eager greediness for life. Everything at Buda-Pesth testifies to this: 
the swiftness of the boats on the Danube and of the silent electric’ 
trams fleeting along the streets, the rapidity of the Hungarians’ 
walk, the full bold stare with which men and women alike seem 
to seek to master your secret with the least possible delay,—so unlike 
the Russians, who intuitively divine you but never stare,—the 
gorgeous display of the ballets in their theatres, the brilliant cafés, the 
hurried impetuosity of their music, even the fiery dishes they love. 
Here is passionate energy of life, at full tension, but it is far from 
grave, quiet unaroused strength of the Russians. The k 
strenuous, laborious Russians are indeed alive, but they have ney 
awakened to more than a dim consciousness of life. They sti 
possess the terrible earnestness of children. 


UI. 


To the outside and unsympathetic observer of things Russian the 
two groups of activities by which Russia is known—her political 
actions as recorded in the newspapers, and her literature as trans- 
lated into the chief languages of Europe—must seem strangely con- 
tradictory. Concerning the revelation furnished by the literature, 
at all evcats, there cannot be much doubt, whatever may be its 
relation to Russia’s political action. Among all the great Russian 
novelists, however they may differ in other respects, there is a 
certain convincing sincerity, an appealing sympathetic personal 
quality ; we feel that at all events these books lay before us the souls 
of their writers. To the reader familiar with the great English 
novelists these characteristics of Russian novels are at once strange 
and attractive. Our English novelists have never been simply and 
frankly personal. They may have been individual, even eccentric; 
they may have written their books to discharge their exuberant 
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of being fascinated by the horror of the vision, or only by a supreme 
effort melting into tenderness, it never even seems to occur to him 
that there is anything anywhere not to love. Dostoieffsky’s [dist 
and Tolstoy’s Resurrection—the work of men in most respects looking 
very differently at life—are absolutely alike in the minuteness of 
their gaze at everything in men or in women that physically or 
spiritually is weak and mean and perverse and unlovely, and alike 
also in finding here the reasons rather for love than for contempt. 
Tolstoy brings his insistent physical realism and his calm, keen 
analysis of human nature to illustrate the Sermon on the Mount, 
and Dostoieffsky devotes two large volumes to the delineation of a 
man whose simplicity is the laughing-stock of all, an epileptic 
imbecile who is yet a saint. ‘This perpetual minute and sympathetic 
contemplation of the poor and humble, the suffering and diseased, 
the peasant, the prostitute, the criminal, the madman, we find 
throughout the work of the chief Russian novelists. Sometimes it 
is associated with a ferocious desire to overturn the bases of a 
society where so much evil is possible; more often it is a resigned 
but impassioned fervour of love for piteous human things; but 
always in extremes, so reflecting the two racial elements, Eastern 
and Western, of which Russia is composed. These two extremes 
make up the temper of the Russian people. 
A passionate absorption in human suffering easily becomes morbid. 
ere also the Russian novelists are significant. It is scarcely an 
ident that Garschin, who himself became mad, has written the 
most perfect of all stories of madness, or that Dostoieffsky, the 
epileptic, has of all writers penetrated most profoundly the secrets 
of morbid mental action. There has always been a tendency to a 
certain unbalance and extravagance among Russian men of genius. 
This is shown even in the curiously mixed blood which in Russia 
more than in any other country has marked both artists and’ writers. 
Pouschkin, while on his father’s side the child of old boyars, was on 
his mother’s descended from an Abyssinian negro; Lermontof, 
Pouschkin’s only rival in Russian poetry, was of Scotch descent, and 
bore a Scotch name (Learmont); Denis von Vizin, the founder of 
genuine Russian national comedy, was of German extraction ; 
Zhukovski, the author of the Russian national hymn and the 
Columbus of romanticism, the illegitimate child of a Turkish woman, 
Aivasowsky, one of the glories of Russian art, the child of Armenian 
parents with Polish blood in his veins; Alexander Herzen, the 
illegitimate child of a Russian grandee and a German tradesman’s 
daughter. The two Russian women whose works have acquired 
world-wide fame, Sonya Kowalevsky and Marie Bashkirtseff, were 
both partly of German descent, and the former had also the blood 
of gypsies, Poles and Hungarian kings in her veins; while another 
Russian woman writer, Barbe Gendre, whose short but brilliant 
-carcer was cut short at an early age in Paris, was of French 
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Huguenot ancestry. This prevalence of curiously-mixed blood in 
Russian genius is not without significance when we consider the 
morbid, sensitive, unbalanced qualities which so often mark Russian 
men of genius, so that the melancholy and doubting Tourguenieff 
alone seems relatively sane. 

Yet here again we are not concerned with merely individual 
manifestations. The neurotic and abnormal element in Russian men 
of letters has merely been as a personal secret which has revealed to 
them the neurotic and abnormal element in their own race. Every 
foreign writer eager to pour contempt on Russia has found a #ich 
field to work here. Not only is the birth-rate enormously high in 
Russia, but the death-rate is also enormously high. Among the 
poor in some districts half the children die before they dre a year old. 
Cholera, diphtheria, typhoid, even typhus, and all infectious diseases 
flourish. The habits of the people lend themselves to these results, 
No doubt the personal uncleanliness of the Russian population has 
been greatly exaggerated. The Russian delights in bathing, not 
only in his own peculiar hot-air bath, which everywhere abounds and 
is open to the lowest classes, but during summer in open-air bathing 
which is sometimes carried on with almost Japanese frankness. Only 
just outside Moscow I have seen a full-grown girl bathing un- 
abashed in a wayside stream; and on a popular summer feast-day, 
when a merry troop of peasants crowded into the railway train, 
regardless of class, they were radiantly clean, as inoffensive to sigh 
and smell as could well be desired. No doubt the conditions 
Russian life foster dirt. Poverty, ignorance, cold, the necessity for 
close rooms and much clothing, are conditions that easily produce 
filth, even among a people of less resigned temperament than the 
Russians. Those, however, who point to the stores of facts which 
have been accumulated concerning the insdnitary conditions of 
Russia forget, if they have ever been aware, that it is but a little 
while since similar conditions prevailed in Western Europe, and 
that even to-day we are in no country very far removed from them. 
It is little more than half-a-century since Chadwick, in a report 
written for the British Government, showed the existence, even in 
London, of insanitary conditions and filthy habits of life at nearly: 
every point exactly paralleling the facts which in Russia are now 
held up for our scorn. A century ago and less it was the same in 
France, as M. Alfred Franklin has shown in the volume on 
“ Hygiène” in the interesting series of his Vie Privée d Autrefois, 
Tt is to the scientific zeal of the Russians themselves that we owe 
our minute knowledge of the conditions under which the Russian 
masses live. One of the most interesting points about this interesting 
land is the great gulf between the educated fow and the ignorant 
many. Russia herself holds the mirror up to Russia, and Russian 
life, as well as Russian character, has never been more keenly 
analysed than by Russians, 
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Russia at the present time is a vast laboratory for the experimental 
manufacture of the greatest European and Asiatic nation, fated to 
mould, as much probably as any nation, the future of the world. 
Such a process is always going on everywhere at some stage of acute- 
ness, but in the rest of Europe the formative stage in the growth of 
peoples has long gone by, and while it lasted there were few or none 
able and competent to observe it. In Russia we see the process in 
its most acute form. This enormous birth-rate, this death-rate so 
enormous as sometimes to equal the births, this creation of human 
beings on so vast a scale, and the testing and proving of them in the 
most trying of climates—in this great experimental operation Nature 
is, on the whole, still left to attain her own results in her own way. 
In such an acute and destructive process of natural selection not only 
are the weakest lost, but a certain number of human failures are 
necessarily left. Thus there are neurotic and degenerate elements 
in all classes of society, though, as the comparative harmlessness of 
Russian criminality and the absence of the physical signs of 
degeneracy clearly indicate, the process of selection on the whole 
works truly. The Russian pessimist and the hostile foreigner see 
nothing but decadence. The thoughtful observer knows that such 
decadence is but an inevitable by-product in the formative process 
of a great nation. 


IV. 


Among the nations of Europe, it has sometimes seemed to me, we 
may find perfected examples of all three stages of culture,—savagery, 
barbarism and civilisation,—through which a nation is supposed to 
pass in the long course of its development. Some nations, one is 
inclined to think, never completely pass through all these stages, 
but reveal from first to last the predominant traits of one stage only, 
carrying it onwards to the highest point of refined development. 
Thus the French have ever represented civilisation. From the time 
that we first hear of them, through Roman contact with Gaul, they 
have exhibited those qualities of sociality and courtesy, the instincts 
of temperance, the sense of justice, that alert, receptive, versatile 
intelligence, which are of the very essence of the finest civilisation. 
Spain again seems to me to present—and in no evil sense—the 
typical and idealised traits of savagery. A severe asceticism, 
combined with mystic exaltation, the subordination of useful work to 
active enjoyment, a profound sense of the supremacy of personal 
qualities, indifference to pain, suffered or inflicted—these are 
characters which have often marked the best type of savage life in 
various parts of the world, and they are the characters which have 
always distinguished the Spaniard. But between these extreme 
forms of human culture there is room for the ideals of barbarism, 
and it is these which Russia seems to supply in a highly typical 
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form. The monarchs who dominate the history of Russia—Ivan 
the Terrible, Peter the Great, Catherine—have all the colossal and 
exuberant qualities of a state of culture which has lost the narrow . 
ideals of ‘savagery, and has never attained the finer ideals of 
civilisation. All the traits of the Russian character and of Russian 
life,—the hospitality of the people, their copious repasts, the profusion 
of colour in their costumes and their cities, the bizarre incoherence 
of their architecture, the mixture of tenderness and cruelty in their 
dispositions, their expansive frankness and emotionality,—these are 
all traits which are strictly barbarous. 

It is not difficult to trace this temperamental barbarism back to 
its sources. We have not only to remember the powerful tincture 
of Eastern blood which has been infused in Russian veins, but the 
environment of Russia. Russia has been in the closest touch with 
nearly all the great oriental empires most typically barbarous. It 
has absorbed them, or is about to absorb them, or has at some time 
received homage and tribute from them. We may realise this in 
the Treasury of the Kremlin at Moscow, where crowns and thrones 
and sceptres and swords, gold, jewels and ivory, all the richest and 
most extravagant spoils of barbarism, have been profusely piled up 
during five centuries as in no other palace in the world. Russia is 
not a barbaric power, but circumstances have given her a tempera- 
mental barbarism just as they have given France a temperamental 
civilisation and Spain a temperamental savagery. Russia is of a 
civilising powers that which has the most natural affinity to b 
barism, and the greatest aptitude for mingling with and ruling over 
barbarians. Its position and its characteristics define without possibility 
of mistake its special mission in the world, and it is idle or worse than 
idle to dispute that mission. The sphere of Russian influence and 
power must necessarily extend from Constantinople to the Pacific, 
from the Arctic to Afghanistan. There may be a little dispute here 
and there as to the precise limits which the course of its natural 
development will not overpass, but there can be no doubt whatever 
concerning the main lines of Russia’s development. Even at the 
present day Russia holds Asia in her hands, and certainly long 
before the present century is out Russia will be universally acknow- 
ledged as the supreme Asiatic power. Beyond Constantinople it is 
‘scarcely likely that Russia will develop westwards. Constantinople, 
it is true, naturally belongs to Russia; it is a source of her most 
sacred traditions, religiously and politically, the metropolis of that 
ancient Eastern Empire to which she is the only possible successor. 
Moreover, it is one of the natural outlets of Russia, and for over a 
century the Slav migration has been steadily increasing throughout 
this region. Any opposition to Russia’s claim to the ultimate 
possession of Constantinople is artificial and factitious, based on the 
jealousies of other nations, for there can be no question whatever 
that, failing its present possessors, no Power has Russia’s claims to 
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Constantinople. It may certainly be added that Constantinople, 
however important it may once have been, is now a possession of 
little more than sentimental value. The whole Mediterranean, 
indeed, once the chief centre and source of human civilisation, is 
becoming a spot mainly interesting to tourists and archæologists. 
Constantinople is a specially eligible site for excavation; it will not 
henceforth be much more than this, for the centres of life are tending 
to pass from this side of the world to the other, and the Pacific, 
surrounded by Russia, Japan, Australia and America, will wash 
the shores of all the youngest and most vigorous countries in the 
world, without one exception. It will be the special privilege of 
Russia that she alone among these lands represents Europe. In the 
Pacific Europe will only exist by reason of Russia’s presence there. 
For us Europeans the only direct route to the New World of tha 
future is through Russia, and all our chief interests in that New 
World are inevitably placed in Russia’s hands. 

It has been Russia’s singular good fortune—for it has certainly 
been more by luck than by policy—that during the past century 
she has constantly been engaged in sending the best blood from her 
European territory to vivify her Asiatic territory. Two centuries 
ago France impoverished herself by forcing her bravest and ablest 
sons to find refuge among the English, the Irish, the Germans, the 
Swiss, the South African Boers, so imparting an element of intellect 
or of virility to all these peoples which is working still. But Russia 
` ~has compelled her most forceful people—her political rebels and‘her 
religious) dissenters—to take refuge with her criminals in her own 
territory fin Siberia. With the new century she has wisely ceased ta 
send her{criminals to Siberia; the worthless majority among them 
were a Weakness precisely because they were vagrants and never 












became fs permanent part of the population. But -the stronger 
elements, that were sent to Siberia will not so pass away. The 
people Siberia are already proving their energy; before long 
they more than rival the people of the European mother country, 
By the jend of the century when people say “Russia” it will be 
to Asiaftic rather than to European Russia that their thoughts 


t deal has been said concerning the enormous industrial 
m of Russia during the past century, and concerning the 
tans-Siberian railway, now approaching completion, which, 

it cannot have much direct influence on commerce, will 
y have an enormous indirect influence in stimulating the 
ment of new trade-routes and readjusting the trade balance 
out the world. Many writers have laboured this point, and 
inted out at the same time how a large part of the south of 
ean Russia, formerly almost a desert, is now dotted with 
pss manufacturing towns and factory chimneys, while the 
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enormous natural wealth of Asiatic Russia, both above the soil and 
beneath, is rapidly beginning to be exploited by the energetic 
population of Siberia. Certainly this industrial extension has been 
very great. But perhaps something too much has been made of it. - 
Her position as the natural land-carrier between Europe and Asia 
gives Russia an inevitably important commercial position; her great 
natural wealth gives her an inevitably important industrial position. 
One may doubt, however, whether industry and commerce are the’ 
main lines along which the special and peculiar characters of the 
Russian people will be developed. This is indicated by the fact that 
the industries of Russia have hitherto been to a considerable extent 
in other than Russian hands, and, though we may certainly expect 
this state of things to be altered in the near future, it serves to show 
_ that the Russians are not pre-eminently a commercial and industrial 
people. During the nineteenth century that was a fatal defect. The 
peculiar conditions of that century, however,—the rise of machinery 
and consequent enormous increase in industrial production which 
marked its early years, together with the vast new markets which 
still remained to be fought for, by business methods or, if necessary, 
‘more warlike methods,—can never occur again. While industry and 
commerce must remain factors of importance in the world’s life they 
will henceforth tend to run on lines of more ordered routine; they 
can never again be supreme factors in the destiny of nations. They 
are not the whole, nor even the largest part, of civilisation. 
Thus it is that in the future those special qualities of the/ Russian” 
people which in the previous pages I have briefly sketched,{ and those 
special conditions under which those qualities have to be fexercised, 

















world. Russia already occupies over a sixth part of the {te 
globe; its position makes it the chief power in the ofid world. 


‘made up of small portions in many parts of the world; it whys 
by a race of bold sailors, who planted a flag here, or clung 
there; the interests of all these separate fractions are oppo 
an unstable Empire, of which the largest portions are 
republics in all but name, and could by no possibility 
dated into a single unit. The Germans, again, are as s 
capable a race as any, but, even apart from the fact that - 


hemmed in on every side. France cannot be brought into 
tion here, for the virtues of France are those of quality rat} 
of quantity. The only rival of Russia as a great world-powd 
United States. 
The Russians possess, more distinctly than any other pd 
special mission of civilisation. In Europe, it is true, they H 
mission; in Poland and in Finland they have not been more ¢ 
ful than England in somewhat similar attempts to rule ped 
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alien aan But for her peculiar task of dominating those 
barbaric, Eastern peoples which are not already in the hands of 
European Powers, and have not already shown some power of 
civilising themselves, Russia is eminently fitted. She has herself, it 
is true, not yet perfectly attained either the civilisation of the East 
or of the West; she has never reached the level either of China or of 
France. But even,the elements of barbarism in her own life and 
WAYS, 28 well as the powerful Asiatic strain in her blood, mark her 
out for th e| task which naturally falls to her, and enable her to blend 
hacen pauls with subjugated peoples, from whom British con- 
querors, fot instance, would have been held permanently aloof by 
lofty disdain, But there is more than that. Beyond any other 
European people the Russians possess a degree of receptivity, 8 
radical humanity of feeling, a fund of high idealism, and a sense of 
the relationShip of ideals to practical life, which cannot fail to carry 
them very far. These things, far more than either an outrageous 
militarism dr the capacity for frantic industrial production, in the 
end make u% civilisation. 

The Russians are not altogether a cheerful people; the conditions 
of their lives {have scarcely tended to make them that; their pleasures 
are even a little melancholy; their moments of uproarious joy only 
come in brigf orgies; one could wish they had acquired a finer sense 
f the art of living. But they have at all events a profound sense of 
esponsibili . One observes this clearly enough in the serious 
itoi their students, in the youths one may see during the long 
Sailway j journeys, surrounded by literature in three or four languages, 
in the impassioned fervour for impersonal objects which everywhere 
marks their young women. It would be idle to attempt to forecast 
the development of Russia. We have nothing to measure it by. 
The world has never before seen en empire which was at once so 
colossal and so youthful. Everything in Russia, indeed, strikes the 
traveller as large, youthful, virginal. It is this sense of largeness, 
the immensity of the fate which lies before them, which seems to 
emphasise unconsciously these peoples’ gravity and sense of respon- 
sibility. When I think of Russia, and try to represent her to 
myself in some single image, there comes into my memory the figure 
of a youthful giantess, still not fully grown, who was led from her 
Russian home some years ago to be stared at in the countries of 
Europe. Unlike most of her kind, Elizabeth Lyska was healthy and 
well-formed, very gentle, with a sense about her of yet undeveloped 
force. A company of anthropologists had been invited to meet her, 
and she gazed down at the pigmy men of science examining her, 
with a smile on her grave sweet face, half tender, half amused. That 
colossal child, with the mystery of her undeveloped force, has always 
seemed to me since to be the symbol of her people. 
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E shall now look at the great disease of pringitive religion 
and discover the guise of the same disease in 
the religious faculty showing evolutionary 

We shall then have reached the vantage-ground 
survey the primary forces which have gone to the m: 
homespun and finer textured. What concerns us most s to lay stre 
on these identical forces working in“theevo of ¢the Weste 
man, but under a specific new environment, too visi 
taken, which anthropology has not deigned to name. 
open on us the kinship of the stupendous phenomena of the liins 
life: first, middle, last. 





Toe Great Disease oF RELIGION. 


Human sacrifice is the great disease. It is the supreme principle 
of struggle—this atmosphere, which generates the microbes infesting 
the rational faculty—which compels the religious faculty to find a 
human victim. Hard times burn nature’s struggle into men; when 
overtaken or threatened by calamity they are impelled to this awful 
rite. We shall find that this religious service is a disease of the 
infected reason. Human sacrifice is rare among races at the bottom 
of the scale. We meet it among peoples who have risen into a 
degree of civilisation—among the Greeks, before the period of 
Æschylus and Plato, among the Romans in their ascent into a 
higher civilisation. We meet it almost as a plague in that curious 
Indien civilisation of Peru and Mexico, which the Spaniards found 
on the discovery of the new Continent. 

Here is Mr. Spencer’s mis-reading of human sacrifice, a natural 
sequence to his mis-reading of sacrifice generally: “ Worship i in its 
A < primitive form, aiming to obtain the good side of beings, in many 

‘cases atrocious, is often characterised by atrocious observances,” 
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Tt is common in our science to impute the belief in, and worship of, 
malevolent spirits to the uncivilised man; but the words “ worship” 
and “malevolent beings” are used in a vague way, with no defined 
meaning. To understand the true meaning we must find the counter- 
part of the disease in modern times; there is evolution in disease. 
Pessimism is much in evidence just now, and our highest culture is 
afflicted with it. It has infected philosophy, poetry, science, with 
atrocious thoughts. In the forces of nature we shall find the 
atrocious beings of the savage, and in our literature a parallel to 
his atrocious observances. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill writes: “In sober truth, nearly all the 
“things which men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one 
“another, are nature’s everyday performances.” The late Professor 
Clifford railed at Christianity as the plague which had destroyed 
two civilisations—which is what a Highlander in an acidulated 
phrase once described as “swearing at lairge.” Mr. Winwood Reade 
says: “Pain, grief, disease, death—are these the inventions of a 
“loving God? That no animal should rise to excellence except by 
“being fatal to the life of another, is that the law of a kind 
“Creator ?”* The novels of Mr. Hardy, superb in art, are a withering 
indictment of the law of struggle which blights and blasts the lives 
of young men and women. James Thomson pours into the City of 
Dreadful Night a black wretchedness which, in spite of its pro- 

ity, touches us because it is so sincere and pathetic. He says 
‘what Bedouin tribes are known to ask, when their herds are stricken 
with plague: “ Where is the Almighty that they might spear Him.” 
Italian peasants are reported to thrash a statue of the Madonna in 
times of severe calamity. Professor Huxley would speak of the 
unfathomable injustice in the nature of things. 

We put the great disease of primitive religion into line with our 
own day by the pessimism we find in it, for which there is the same 
cause. As we have before observed, we can render the beings of the 
savage mind by forces of nature, and atrocious beings can be trans- 
lated into atrocious forces of nature as Mill and Hardy regard them. 
It makes little difference whether we only think atrocious thoughts 
of the working of nature or whether we put them into obseryances. 
It is the same disease which the pitiless struggle induces in civilised 
and uncivilised alike. The savage is at times on bad terms with 
nature, as we are, with a difference, however, which makes in his 
favour. The barbarian does not work his thoughts into a philo- 
sophy or whine them into poetry. He tries to put an end to the 
feud and reconcile himself to the grim forces, and he shows his 
endeavour by sacrifice. Physicians speak of the stage of “ exacer- 
“ bation ” in disease, when the balance of death and life is delicately 
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poised. When human sacrifice is called into use, the disease of 
struggle is in the acute stage. When the sorrow of the world has 
taken the heart out of us, and the look of existence is bleak and 
moory, when we have lost faith in God and in man, and nastiness 
infects literature—it is the same fever, the pessimism, which sought 
human sacrifice for healing. 

The fallacy, infecting reason, which drives religion to human 
sacrifice is not far to find. Every social unit from the first has to 
be a fighting one; warriors are the strength and life of a tribe or 
clan. The dying soldier gave his life for the tribe; the’ chief who 
fell in a raid or fray made the fortunes of a people. The just infer- 
ence is drawn that death brings the seen and unseen universe into 
co-operation. By a facile logic, in the shadows of calamity, men 
have argued that they will send into the unseen a mission of media- 
tion, and they work it by machinery. The ruling idea in the Greek 
tragedies of human sacrifice is that death liberates forces and recon- 
ciles earthly and heavenly interests. They were written and acted 
when this kind of sacrifice had ceased, and yet Æschylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles disinter this awful ritual from the past and use it to 
educate the people in the moral administration of human affairs. 
Greek writers say that these tragedies had a weird fascination for 
the people. 

Macaria is the eldest girl of the family of Hercules; the family 
is pursued by a chief of Argos, and takes refuge in Attica: The chie 
of Attica befriends the family, and is determined to fight the Argivée 
persecutor, but finds that a human sacrifice is necessary to make the 
struggle a success. Macaria offers “ her marriageable prime to death 
“ for her brothers.” She is pictured young, beautiful, pure: 


How shall I praise the Virgin’s generous speech, 
Who for her brothers willingly presents 

Herself to die? Can man find words t’express 
Sublimer thought or dare a nobler deed ?* 


-When the Greek Army was starting to avenge the wrong done by 
the Trojan prince, it was felt that a voluntary sacrifice was required 
to conseerate and give impetus to the enterprise. Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon, the Commander of the forces, offers her- _ 
self: “Since the Fates demand my aid, for my country and for all 
“the land of Greece, I freely offer myself a victim.”t When the 
Greck Army was returning from Troy, a human victim was sought to 
make the voyage home prosperous. Polyxena, the daughter of 
Priam, the King of Troy, was selected. An altar is erected, and the 
maiden, young, beautiful, pure, was placed on it. The army collects 
round the altar with heads bowed low, and in the silence of prayer 
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a son of Achilles mounts the altar and plunges the steel into her 
virgin breast.* The maiden falls in her grace and her blood: it is 
a solemn relief; the seen and the unseen universe are united in a 
common interest; a mediating force has been obtained. 

One of the imperial facts in the history of religion is the dis- 
appearance of human sacrifice under the specific influence of the 
human sacrifice once offered on Calvary. The crucifixion of Christ 
made of no effect the almost universal ritual of sacrifice, and it healed 
the disease of human sacrifice. How this was done takes us to the 
root forces of religion and makes lucid the developing process. To 
reconcile our will to the High Will over us is the radical function of 
religion. Religion asks our consent to the terms on which we hold 
our existence, which in antique phrase is named the covenant 
between God and man, a phrase which we owe to the originating 
genius of Abraham. When primitive man brought the fruits of the 
earth to the altar, he registered his consent to the common terms; 
when he brought the blood of bulls and goats he offered his 
resignation to the severe terms, or to the pain of the broken 
covenant. When he betook himself to human sacrifice, the 
severe situation had infected his reason with a malarial irritant, and 
he tried to heal the distemper by a violent expression of recon- 
ciliation. 

The action of the Crucifixion gave a specific superior quality to the 
required harmony of will. It lifted the level of health to meet the 
pessimism of struggle, and rendered innocuous the bacillus natural to 
the atmosphere. It made men equal to the struggle; emphasis and 
distinctness were given to the reconciliation. In an advancing 
civilization the growing reason expects nature to be more rational 
than it is, and now if there is not a correspondingly enlarged relation 
to the supernatural and the ultra-rational, equilibrium is disturbed. 
Reason in the toils of nature, nature in the traverses of its great 
struggle, man in toils and traverses—this is the troubled route we take 
to another plane of evolution. The glorified Crucifixion in the Unseen 
brought the supernatural nearer to men than it was before, made it 
more gracious, imparted patience and good cheer in the great 
struggle, freshened nature and sweetened reason. Defence against 
infection was found; it was the great antiseptic. 

We can scarcely take seriously a science of religion which pays 
small heed to these imperial facts of evolutionary history. Valuable 
materials have been collected, but they are not sifted or sorted by any 
guiding principles. The pity of it is that they have been lent to 
show that religion is a human craze. Religion is the mother of 
architecture, and has raised Greek temples and Gothic piles for 
worship. There is no temple for religion in anthropology, nor are 
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we on the way to any. We are taken into cancer hospitals, erected 
over all the earth, where the cancered brain is sporting with an elusive 
something which is leading it into fens and bogs of illusion. We 
have a literature crammed with stories of fetish and totem, hungry 
ghosts craving for food, angry ghosts scolding and spiting, malevo- 
lent spirits, atrocious observances, savages drinking human blood, 
sorcery, weather doctors, priests practising for fees, and that sort of 
thing. Disease not diagnosed; hygiene not known. 

Mr. Lang has urged with severe but not strained truth: “ Anthro- 
“pology has mainly kept her eyes fixed on the impure stream of 
“religion, the lusts, the mummeries, conjurings, and frauds of priest- 
“hoods, while relatively, or altogether, neglecting (as we have 
“shown) what is honest and of good report.”* Mr. Kidd urges 
with equal truth of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Sociology, “It is hard to 
“follow the author in his theories of the development of religious 
“beliefs from ghosts and ancestor worship, without a continual 
“feeling of disappointment, and even of impatience at the triviality 
“and comparative insignificance of the explanations offered to 
“account for the development of such an imposing class of social 
“ phenomena.’’t 


EvoLUTION oF RELIGION. 


Evolution has supplied a supreme note to our thinking, by showing 
us the same ruling ideas running through the ages, a binding unity, 
an unimpaired continuity. We see the beginning in the end, and 
we mean by the beginning and the end so much of them as is within 
the ken of our poor faculties. Now we must not fail to lay stress 
upon the fact that the beginning is a nebulous thing, without form and 
even void, except as we see it in the end. ‘There is nothing to be 
seen or even known from protoplasm except what Sir Henry Roscoe 
has said of it, that “it is not possible to represent these complicated 
“compounds by any chemical formule.” It is a mere spot in the 
seed, a speck in the egg. Only when this spot and speck take on the 
foliage of the oak or the feathers of the pheasant can we see what was 
involved in them. We see the meaning and wonder of life in the 
further end. 

Anthropology has taken small account, or none, of the later evolu- 
tions of religion; it has pitched its tent among the primitive races. 
It has looked at Hebraism only to pass it by; it has scarcely given a 
look at Christianity. It has therefore no standard of reference to which 
to bring the primitives of religion, such as the physiologist has in 
the oak, when he studies moss and seaweed, and in the pheasant, 
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when he studies the animals without the backbone. With some 
students of science there is nothing between the flotsam of dreams 
and the jetsam of ghosts, this wreckage of thought, and the 
discovery of the Unknowable in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. This modern complacency may make us easy under 
the problems of the soul which press upon us, but it does not speak 
for the sanity of nature’s method, which places man on the top of 
the creation only to make him the victim of inveterate delusions, and 
in the end to exchange delusions for an abstraction named the 
Unknown, which neither loves nor recks, so that we are left orphans 
in the universe. Biology teaches us to look for progress and marked 
stages of progress. Transformism is the principle of Life, and a 
progressing definiteness of form and function. 

The ameba is the firstling of life, common in our freshwater 
ponds; one cell, only to be seen by the microscope, makes its whole 
body. The hydra is a stage higher, having many cells, but it is also 
without structure; both are mere blobs of jelly. The amoeba 
propagates by. division; it divides into two, and each half becomes a 
new creature. The hydra propagates by budding; the body gives off 
bits of its jelly substance, and each bit is the bud of a new creature. 
We could get no idea of sex, nor any idea of the future of sex, in this 
manner of generation; indeed if we stopped here the word sex would 

ve no meaning, though it is involved in these modes of generation. 
Anthropology has stayed itself in the amæboid and hydroid stage of 
religion, and naturally it is in a mist, in which the spectres of spirits 
and ghosts have appeared. These firstlings of the creation, named 
the protozoa, are a wonder and a joy to every student of biology, 
when he sees them perform all the functions of the highest life. 
Nothing could be less like evolutionary science than to stop at this 
featureless gelatine, even though it showed the wonder of the medusa, 
a mass of jelly forty feet long. Sociology has been in search of the 
simplest theology, and has found it in the barbaric mind of our day, 
and in this misty region of protoplasm it has lost itself. 

We shall take the biological method and study the one decisive 
evolution and some semi-decisive evolutions of religion in the old 
world, and use the results as a clue to the rude theology of primitive 
races. We shall further trace these decisive and semi-decisive stages 
up into the decisive phenomenon of Christianity and see the trans- 
formism in the social process. Some interesting crossways open 
along the trunk lines of evolution, into which we cannot now make a 
diversion. We can only indicate a few main stages of progress. 

One, and almost the sole, decisive evolution in the old world took 
place in the Hebrew branch of the Semitic race, which has given to 
the Hebrews their fruitful nationality ;—-and they count for much in 
history. The expression of it is in these words: “The Lord our God 
“is one Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with all thy 
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“heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.”* This is the 
relation of the whole man to the One Supreme over all, variously 
conceived as Being, Person, Power, Love,—the Infinite Power, the 
Eternal Love, before Whom we also in the new world bow our knee. 
We read six hundred pages written by one echolar, and eight 
hundred by another, on the religions of the world; and this passage, 
which marks a turning-point in the historic process of the first 
importance, is not quoted or referred to, while we find the pages 
crowded with cloudy sayings of the Kaffir and Zulu, the Fijian and 
Fuegian, the Pawnees and Chinooks, the Veddahs and Karens. The 
point to be emphasized is that the unseen sanctities behind nature 
and the unseen re-incarnations after death take their place in 
Hebraism much as we find them in the Christian evolution. 

The half-way evolution, a stage in advance of the primitive plane, 
and with which a higher civilization is adjusted, is found in Egypt, 
India, Greece, Rome. “The Lord our God is one God” is there,—the 
Absolute, Supreme, Self-Existent One, but He is also associated 
with the sacredness of nature and of man, both on this side and on 
the other side of death. M. Renouf urges in respect of this large 
feature of Egyptian religion :—“ The gods of the Egyptians, as well 
“as those of the Indian, Greek and Teutonic mythologies, were the 
“powers of nature, the Strong Ones.”+ Then he quotes M. Rouge, in 
proof of the special feature and higher stage reached in this religion: 
—“ One idea predominates, that of a Primeval God, everywhere and 
“always af one substance, self-existent and unapproachable.”t We 
are familiar with the gods and goddesses of the Greeks and Romans; 
up to this day mis-understood in their inner meaning, though 
Plutarch long ago explained ;—“ those who take Bacchus for wine 
“and Vulcan for flame, make the same mistake as those who confuse 
“the oar with the pilot and the loom with the weaver.|| Plato 
defines the Supreme as the Absolute One,§ and Aristotle as the Prime 
Cause. So mis-understood has been the Supreme One known to the 
Romans that we use the sacred name of Jupiter, the Father in 
Heaven, with irreverent familiarity, ignorant of the meaning of the 
word. 

When we come to the stage of civilization, which in our day 
corresponds with the classical era, we find the Chinese and Mongolian 
races generally using the word Ten and Tio for the One Supreme 
over all, and Professor Legge tells us that the word means much the 
same as Jehovah. It is in China that we meet with the sacred 
phenomenon of so-called ancestor worship, in its second stage of 
evolution, where we find the elucidated version of that theological 
crotchet of animism which has taken possession of our science as the 
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be-all of it.- Professor Legge tells us that ancestors are not regarded 
as divine, but they are used as a medium and ministry by which the 
Divine is reached. In India we have apparently a luxuriance of so- 
called gods and goddesses, as in Greece a luxury in idealisma of the 
Unseen. Professor Max Miller has related the many to the One, 
and tells us, “A future life and Aditi are conceptions which go 
“together in the Vedas,’—Aditi meaning the Infinite, the Yonder 
where the Visible has its sources. 

The evolutionist looks downward for the origins of the steady 
Hebrew evolution and the unstable classical development, and 
expects to find the Supreme, Eternal, Fatherly Power among the more 
primitive races, and he is not disappointed. Five years ago, the 
present writer called attention to the fact that, with varying shades 
of meaning, the Polynesian races, the American Indians, the African 
negroes, had a defined name for the Supreme similar to the words 
“Jehovah” and “Father in Heaven.”* Three years ago, Mr. Lang, 
in a detailed argument of careful research, laid a foundation for this 
fact. He has found names for the Supreme in barbaric theology 
on the lowest level. Darumulun is the sacred name for the Supreme 
among the Australians, Degei among the Fijians, Palugu among the 
Andamanese, Cagn among the Bushmen, Mpungw among the 
Bantus, Tirawa with the Pawnees of Nebraska, Napi with the Black- 
foot Indians, Yerri Yuppon among Patagonian tribes.t These are 
variants which mean the Ancient One of the Heavens, Our Maker, 
Great Father, Father of Spirits, Highest Being, Father in the Sky. 
Our science takes no note, or but a casual one, of this central fact of 
religion. The backbone of fishes is of cartilage, but it performs as 
central a function as the backbone of the mammalia, which is of 
bone. So are lower grades of thought, cartilaginous and efficient. 

With regard to the sense of the future state, we have the high 
authority of Livingstone, who tells us, that “on questioning intelli- 
“gent men among the Bakwains as to their former knowledge of 
“good and evil, of God and the future state, they have scouted the 
“idea of their ever having been without a clear conception on all 
“these subjects.” The favourite theory of animism is underlaid 
with the belief in immortal spirits, though anthropology gives it 
scanty room, if any; in its scheme of religion has not even 
perceived it. 

We reach the high tableland of evolution when the Western 
peoples carried their past attainments into Christianity and the 
promise that was in their religions was fulfilled. The process was 
quite natural. Variation under the stress of environment, heredity 
conserving the variations, and integration collecting them into a 
new equilibrium—this is the method by which new species have been 
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obtained.* The master principle of Variation is seen in its most 
masterful, and, as at present advised, final operation in the notable 
advent of the Christian Variation on the horizon of the Western 
world. When, latterly, philosophers in Athens passed their time in 
watching the horizon for a new truth, some novelty to hear and to 
rehearse to waiting hearers, when the augurs of Rome passed each 
other in the street and smiled, when the solemn Hebrew world was 
on tiptoe looking for a change, a variation had appeared in the old 
world which had a future. It was waiting for an environment to 
be pushed forward into a new.correspondence and organised into 
a new type. 

That environment was found in the Person of Christ crucified, 
risen from the dead, glorified in the Unseen, communicating with 
men, the response to Whom was the Christian life. There is a 
period of torment in the passage into a new type, the discord of a 
broken harmony, the grating of a shifted centre of gravity, the 
travail of birth. Hebrew, Greek, Roman, had been modifying for 
a thousand years, then they passed into an agony of three hundred 
years, and then into the stable equilibrium of the Christian Life. 
In another five hundred years Teuton, Celt, Slav, who had been 
modifying during the same period, developed into the Christian 
life. The Acts of the Apostles contains the story of the phenomenal 
Environment, the disturbance and the transition. We hear the sigh 
and cry, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” We see the 
coming equilibrium forecast in various noted cases. 

Now mark the procession of the ages in the arrival of this equi- 
librium. The unity of the Godhead, the fatherliness of the Power 
over all, the reconciliation to the terms of existence, the redemption 
of broken harmonies, the freshened personality after death, have 
become definite and distinct, enlarged functions of experience, with 
corresponding ethical correlations. Mr. Herbert Spencer, with his 
usual felicity, urges: “ An unbiassed consideration of its general 
“aspects forces us to consider that religion, everywhere present as 
“a weft running through the warp of human history, expresses some 
“external Fact.” The external fact of the Christian religion is 
the most obvious of the facts of history. It is Christ crucified, 
risen, passed into the unseen, soliciting the human faculty and 
wearing the collected variations of a thousand years into a new 
unity. His Spirit is the weft in the warp of European history, in 
its ethics, aspirations, ideals, struggles, revolutions. His glorified 
personality is the force working in Western societies, a force not 
known before, co-operating, however, with older forces. A new 
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type of character, a new ideal of living, a new order of society 
began two thousand years ago, and are with us to-day, obtained by 
correspondence with Him. A general likeness to the ancient world 
is as conspicuous as is a particular unlikeness to it. Continuity is 
the method; we see the beginning in the end. We understand the 
twaddle of the child mind trying to make the impossible analysis 
of protoplasm to the eager questioning of traveller and missionary. 

Here is Mr. Spencer's account of the External Fact and the weft of 
the Christian religion. “ The visiting on Adam’s descendants through 
“hundreds of generations direful calamities for a small transgression 
“which they did not commit, the damning of all men who do not 
“avail themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness 
“which most men have never heard of, and the effecting of a recon- 
“ciliation by sacrificing a Son who was perfectly innocent to satisfy 
“the assumed necessity for a propitiatory victim, are modes of action 
“which, ascribed to a human ruler, would call forth expressions of 
“ abhorrence.’”* 

We have before us a misreading of Christianity, more serious 
than that of primitive religion, almost phenomenal in its unconscious 
wildness. Mr. Spencer affirms that the direful calamities which 
for hundreds of centuries have fallen upon the human race are 
horrible when inflicted by a Moral Ruler, but are, I presume, justifi- 
able when inflicted by nature and the method of evolution, that when 
Motion or the infinite Energy of light or the eternal Energy of 
heat bring these calamities they are not immoral, but under a 
Moral Ruler they become immoral. Precision of science and logic 
are both cast to the winds; it is ethical science gone into confusion. 
The direful calamities are here, and if abhorrence is to be affirmed, 
it is all the same, whoever or whatever be the cause, a Moral Ruler, 
Nature or Evolution, the crime and cruelty are the same. Further, 
as these calamities are persistent, if there is a future for the race, 
there is no reason why motion and energy and ether waves may not 
reproduce “the damning” evils in another sphere. Reason says 
they are reproducible under similar conditions, and religion affirms it. 

Again, curiosity, native to thought and insatiable, has asked for 
the origin of sin and evil, which are the cause of these disasters. 
The answer which ancient seers gave is that they appeared in the 
freedom of the first Man, and the effects have descended from him 
by natural generation to his posterity. We have pleaded that science 
is latent in poetic thought, and here is an illustration much to the 
point. The seeing poet who wrote the story of Adam and Eve had 
forestalled, by sheer genius, the scientific statement of the doctrine 
of heredity. We may also see in his account the only possible 
philosophy of the origin of the great affliction. Mr. Spencer actually 
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says that this philosophy of origin in moral freedom and this science 
of the direful calamities in heredity must call forth expressions of 
abhorrence. - 

Again, a most natural question presses forcibly for an answer. 
Is there a provision of safety and recovery to meet this dismal situa- 
tion? Men naturally have said, Nature is not so far gone in malice 
and cruelty as not to provide a chance of safety against impending 
calamities, and a method of recovery when overtaken by them. It 
is the essence of all religions to give a practical answer to this ques- 
tion; religion exists for this purpose, and we have seen, pictured 
in the ritual of sacrifice, the answer which ancient religions give. 
It is only a matter of common history, the most authentic that it 
has, that for the last 2,000 years the progressing races have found 
in the death of Christ a provision of safety and recovery. This 
virtue in the crucifixion is one, quite the chief, factor in the evolution 
of Western society. Christianity originated with tthe virtue of 
reconciliation contained in the crucifixion; it is the reason for its 
existence, the secret of its place in history. It is a force of the first 
magnitude which opened the gates of the new world. When Mr. 
Spencer says that the death of Christ, as a reconciling force, is an 
abhorrence, he affirms that European history has developed under a 
mistake, that Nature should have behaved some other way and Evolu- 
tion gone another road, and that they should have prevented the 
intrusion of Christianity. But it is here, favoured of Nature and” 
Evolution, as of God, woven into the unity of the ages. i 

Theology puts into a system and gives thought to the affectional 
forces of safety, recovery, reconciliation and the resulting character. 
It attempts to get at general truths. To give it a logical roundness, 
a padding of dialectics and poetry, current in the age, 
is used. Every ago requires a fresh statement; restate it to-day 
and two hundred years afterwards another dialectic and other 
analogies will be called in to round the angles. Mr. Spencer has recog- 
nised this fact in a catholic principle as the philosopher of evolution, 
though we have seen that he can, like all of us, drop into the sectary : 
“Speaking generally, the religion current in each age and among 
“ each people has been as near an approximation of the truth as it 
“ was then and there possible for men to receive; the more or less 
“ concrete forms in which it has embodied the truth have simply 
“ been the means of making thinkable what would otherwise have 
“ been unthinkable, and so have, for the time being, served to increase 
“its impressiveness.”* Truly an evolutionary principle, which 
should have been applied to Christian theology; no theology can be 
derided on this admirable principle. 

If the religion of one’s own country to-day, published in millions 
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of lives and in a vast literature, in art and music, in vast missionary 
enterprises, is so badly read, so unknowingly travestied to the hilt, 
the religions of primitive men far removed from us must fare badly 
in our hands. It is not a case of garbling, but of simple inability 
to set a meaning to experiences in which we have no part, and to 
get a meaning out of a theology which casts them into general 
truths. We cannot see with other men’s eyes. The type of religion 
in which we have no property is ever a riddle, and often provokes 
impatience. It may be confidently asserted that we shall not find 
our way into primitive religions and the societies which have been 
constructed by them, save we have a personal interest in the External 
Fact of the Christian religion and the weft of idea and affection 
which it has spun and woven into the warp of Western societies. 
They are in one line with Christianity. The simplest animals—the 
ameba, hydra, medusa—perforni the functions of nutrition, reproduc- 
tion, nerve irritation, muscle movement, waste product; but we 
should never have discerned the indistinct functions if they had not 
appeared, defined and distinct, in the mammalia. Mr. Spencer’s six 
hundred pages on the religions of the world are a regrettable episode 
in a philosophy which is a distinction of the nineteenth century, 
and will long be a landmark of human thought. They are an excur- 
sion into a country where our philosopher is not at home. 

A new reading of man and an expurgated edition of anthropology 
are now wanted. Anthropology will come into its own when it has 
read the open book of the latest epoch of the evolutionary process in 
Christianity, has brought some poetry into its task of explication, 
and has cast aside the theories that the human mind is the victim of a 
big hoax, and that the religions of the world are a cancerous growth 
or an overlaid germ which has been saved from death by the healing 
virtue of the Unknowable in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The psychological moment has arrived for the science to retrace its 
course, and to recall animism. It is not to the start we must look, 
but to the finish, for the meaning of that process which began with 
the Stone Age, and has stretched to the Western man of our day. 

We who have seen the deep, the distance, the horizon, above and 
about us, have found that we hold in trust a greatness concealed 
beneath our littleness and brevity, an august relation to the unseen 
universe of vast issues into which death shows us, which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. The primitive man felt this virgin sense of things and found 
the Infinite. Who of us, who has the man in him, has not felt the 
spoiling hand of death when bereaved of youth, health, love, and 
has not risen to the thought that we shall find our home again? 
The primitive man felt the virgin sense of Immortality and found 
the Eternal. We who have lived to some purpose have found, in the 
events, episodes, epochs of our years, surprises of love and discipline, 
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we have been guided, guarded and redeemed, and we have sung our 
hymn of grateful affection. The primitive man felt the virgin sense 
of gratitude and found the Father. . 

The wounds of evil wrought.open deep places, but give us depth; 
and height answers to depth, just as when nature dug the deep of the 
Mediterranean she raised the Alps. The shadows of time are like 
the clouds over the waters of a Highland loch, they colour it with 
sheets of rose, green, purple, and make it a thing of beauty which 
else had remained of a dull grey. Primitive man feels keenly the 
sins and the shadows, finds himself instinct with depth and height, 
and worships. All this—responsibility, immortality, gratitude, wor- 
ship—has come into a pronounced evolution in the clear shining of 
Christ incarnate, crucified, risen and passed. This is Religion, 
beginning, middle, end. 

W. W. Perron. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


F it be- true, as pessimists affirm, that the present generation cares 
nothing for philosophical studies, then Mr. J. B. Crozier has 
wasted many years of life and much precious thought on his 

“ History of Intellectual Development; on the lines of Modern 
“ Evolution ” (Longmans, Green and Co.), of which the third volume 
has just appeared. Happily the pessimiets are wrong, as is proved 
_by the enthusiasm of critics and readers over the first volume of a 
work ‘which is certainly not designed for the idle or the thoughtless. 
For reasons which Mr. Crozier’s admirers will regret, the third instal- 
ment is published before the second, this departure from the natural 
order being due, as the author explains, partly to the increasing 
difficulty, owing to weakened eyesight, “of pursuing the minute re- 
“search necessary to the second,” and partly because, in the event of 
his not being able to continue the series, he is anxious to give the 
world his practical conclusions on Politics, Education, Government 
and Society. His purpose in this volume is therefore to trace the growth 
and influence of modern ideas in regard to social and political reform. 
If I read Mr. Crozier aright he would bring all speculative thought, 
all fine theories, to this practical test—how and to what purpose do 
they serve the State, in other words, what part do they play in the 
ceaseless effort of mankind to realise its ideals? To this end the 
history of the past, economic and philosophic, is critically examined, 
and it must be said that historians are treated unsparingly. His- 
tories of particular periods, we are told, are nearly always mis- 
leading, because their writers never understood that for the 
purposes of practical statesmanship nothing will avail, but 
“the evolution of all the factors, with their inter-relations 
“and connections carried along the entire length of re- 
“corded history.” As for philosophic historians like Buckle and 
Comte, their works “are both more useless and more mischievous 
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“than the preceding histories,” because their generalizations do not 
fit the politics of an age. Let it not be supposed, however, Mr. Crozier 
holds any such opinion as that a knowledge of history is not essential 
to the practical statesman. The true statesman, while dealing in a 
prompt, clear-sighted business-like fashion with the problems which 
confront him, will take his stand on history, conscious that a con- 
tinuous sequence of events runs through the affairs of men. “In the 
“mere Present,” says Mr. Crozier pointedly, “ when cut off from all 
“that has gone before, there is as much uncertainty and illusion as 
“there is in a twilight seen through a window on suddenly awaking, 
“and which may be either a joyous herald of the dawn or a fore- 
“boding of the approach of night.” Some so-called statesmen of the 
day might well take this lesson to heart. 

Touching upon suffrage and cognate questions, Mr. Crozier remarks 
that in the last generation there were but two sane and independent 
thinkers in England—Carlyle and Ruskin; but instead of stemming 
the torrent of fanaticism they “ were themselves promptly arrested 
“as madmen; and when brought up before a mixed jury of Political 
“ Economists, Practical Politicians and Leading Editors for judgment, 
“were summarily condemned to political impotency and ostracism.” 
The thinker, however, seems to be comi g to his own, and the watch- 
word of the future is to be Evolution, not Revolution. “For the 
“ Nineteenth Century conception of government as a matter of ab- 
“ stract rights, metaphysical rights of man and the like, the Twentieth 
“ Century will substitute the conception of expediency, of prudence, 
“ of getting the best results for all out of existing conditions, of push- 
“ing the ideal only so far as it will go, and no farther; and all with 
“an eye to further progress, to the elevation, comfort and happiness 
“of the great masses of men.” Part II. deals wholly with the 
prospects of the future, that is to say, with the slow process of evolu- 
tion; or, as I should say, amelioration, on which our philosopher 
builds his hope. He draws attention to the fact that although in 
England the social hierarchy has never been a closed one, as it.was in 
other European States before the French Revolution, the practical 
difficulties in surmounting the barriers which divide class from class 
still constitute the chief danger with which we have to deal in the 
present industrial stage of society. To the mass of the people the 
upper grades are still, in effect, monopolies, though birth, wealth or 
genius may press in. The broad result is that intellect is not the 
ideal of England, a point which Mr. Crozier enforces with great 
power of argument and wealth of illustration. For these I must 
refer the reader to the book itself. For lack of space I must also 
- content myself by referring students to Mr. Crozier’s exceedingly 
interesting and suggestive chapters on the future policy of Great 
Britain and other leading European nations, and especially to his 
remarks on the need of reform in the education of our politicians. 
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His book is at once profound and lucid, the result of strenuous thought 
and an admirable insight and courage. Government and Society and 
the many intricate problems and questions arising out of these are 
discussed with a penetration and power that make the “ History of 
“Tntellectual Development” one of the great works, the abiding 
landmarks, of the age. 


+ + + + 


When a poet takes rank as a classic the commentators fall upon 
him. This rank and fate are now the portion of Tennyson; but he 
has so far been singularly happy in his critics (with perhaps one 
notable exception), and few studies inspired by his writings deserve 
more cordial commendation than “ A Commentary on In Memoriam,” 
by Dr. Bradley, Professor of Poetry at Oxford (Macmillan and Co.). 
The author’s object, as modestly stated in his preface, has been “ to 
“be of use to such readers as care to study In Memoriam closely, 
“by showing the bearing of the sections on one another,” and by 
dealing with the many difficulties of interpretation which he has 
encountered in his own reading of the poem, in teaching and in 
criticism on the subject. An introduction of nearly eighty pages 
gives the history of In Memoriam; one hundred and forty more are 
devoted to a Commentary, and a short section of half-a-dozen pages 
presents the various changes made in the text. On questions of 
purely literary interest Professor Bradley has little to say, but he 
` briefly notices the charge made by Mr. Churton Collins some years 
ago. No competent critic denies that Tennyson was more deeply 
indebted to his predecessors than is generally supposed. The general 
influence of Dante and Petrarch, Professor Bradley admits, is indis- 
putable (Burns might be added to the list), though, as he says, no 
intelligent person would dream of adverse criticism on that score. As 
to the reproduction in Tennyson’s poems of particular lines and 
phrases from other poets, classic and modern, Professor Bradley 
thinks the borrowings are often “cases of mere coincidence,” and 
yet oftener of reminiscences. He is careful to explain that, in his 
opinion, this does not imply any want of originality in the author of 
In Memoriam. The Commentary is altogether excellent, close, 
scholarly and to the point. There is no padding of needless exposi- 
tion; on the other hand, no obscure or difficult point seems to be 
missed, and the style is everywhere simple and concise. The book 
is one for the student rather than for the general reader; but even 
the general reader will find it instructive, and the very reverse 
of dull. 


+ * *- * 


Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, “The Eternal City” (Heinemann), 
presents a curious mixture of religion, socialism, and love, frantic 
and futile. In the prologue we are introduced to an Italian waif, 
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David Leone, who is found by Dr. Roselli perishing of cold and 
hunger at his door in Soho, and to the doctor’s little girl, Roma. 
Twenty years later we meet the pair in Rome, the waif as David 
Rossi, Deputy and Socialist, the girl as Donna Roma, flaunting, 
the gossips remark, as the mistress of the Prime Minister, Baron 
Bonelli. Her father, an Italian ndble of revolutionary principles, 
had been obliged to fly, and the sequestered family estates were in 
the hands of Bonelli, who used all his power to enchain and corrupt 
his ward and protégée, though he had a wife living. The story opens 
with a religious festival, in which society, chiefly diplomatic, aptly 
plays the part of chorus. Then Rossi appears making a Socialistic 
speech to the people, and catching a glimpse of Roma on a balcony, 
makes jeering reference to mistresses of Ministers of State who meddle 
in public affairs. He does not recognise her as his playmate of 
Soho, nor does she know him. Stung by the affront put upon her, 
she vows vengeance. Bonelli offers to deal with him as a preacher 
of sedition, but Roma begs he shall be left to her, so that she may be 
revenged in her own way. An interview, to my mind one of the 
best things in the book, ensues, and after various goings to and fro 
each discovers the identity of the other. The result is that Roma 
falls violently in love with Rossi, a circumstance which naturally 
causes the Baron chagrin and disgust. In the scenes that follow 
it is the woman who presses the suit, unrestrained by native modesty. 
This mode of conducting a love affair is characteristic of Mr. Hall 
- Caine, as is also the device of inordinate letter-writing. The method, 
as here exemplified, cannot be commended to the youthful novelist. 
In a situation of no little power, Roma declares her passion for David, 
a declaration which wrings the desired confession in return, though 
David has sworn not to marry because marriage would interfere with 
his great task of establishing the Republic of Man. Roma discovers 
he is in danger, and entreats him to fly, offering to go with him. 
He points out that they are not yet married, and cannot be married 
for ten days; but she answers she does not care; she will go without 
marriage. Presently David does fly; but Roma is left behind. 
Then, through the machinations of the Baron, she denounces her 
lover, her husband, and returning to join her, he is arrested. He 
escapes, makes his way to the house in which Roma lives, and finds 
the Baron with her. A melodramatic scene takes place, and the 
Baron is left for dead. But though mortally wounded, he does not 
die until he has had an unnatural, indeed an impossible, talk with 
Roma, who, when he is dead, takes the ¢rime of murder on herself. 
David seeks refuge in the Vatican—to find that the Pope himself is 
his father, a relationship which staggers the reader more than it 
staggered the refugee. Roma and he come together again, when a 
Republic has been declared (the King opportunely abdicating), and 
even the Pope is converted to his son’s doctrine; but Roma’s Moyea are 
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numbered, and we sée her dying of an incurable disease. Such, in 
brief, is the plot which is developed with great elaboration of detail, 
in the course of more than six hundred pages. The book would have 
been improved by condensation, particularly in the many speeches 
of Rossi, and the letters which pass between the lovers. The 
real interest centres in the love episodes; for the Socialistic parts 
are scarcely convincing, many of the incidents introduced being 
outside the bounds of probability, or even possibility. The futility 
of the end suggests that the novelist found the entanglements of the 
tale too much for him; at any rate, the skill of the opening is sadly 
lacking in the close. As to the characters, David Rossi and Roma 
are clearly and vigorously drawn. The Baron is the conventional 
hero of melodrama, and the rest are shadows, flitting to and fro as 
they are needed. The book stands or falls, not by the characterisa- 
tion, but by the story,which is picturesquely and, in parts, powerfully 
told. 


+ 2 * s 


In “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice Thompson (Cassell and 
Co.), English readers are offered another of the novels which have 
scored so astonishing # success on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Sometimes an Englishman fails to understand why this or that Trans- 
atlantic novel secures a vogue; but in the case of “ Alice” the reason 
is clear. The tale is historical—but it is also intensely human, and 
the heroine is wholly delightful, fresh, unconventional and whole- 
some as the prairie wind. The action arises out of the events of the 
American War of Independence, and the characters are of mixed 
British and American nationality. Both hero and heroine have many 
thrilling adventures, first with English troops and then with Indians; 
in fact this is one of the best tales of love and adventure I have read 
for some time. The characters, too, if not drawn with particular 
strength, are natural and engaging. Two, Father Beret and Uncle 
Jazon, stick in the imagination as types of simple, hardy, unselfish 
manhood. It is sad to reflect that the author, after a life of hard 
work and scant reward, died in the hour of triumph, an example of 
that irony of fate on which the greatest of our living novelists 
delights to dwell. The reader in search of a sweet, wholesome story 
should not miss “ Alice of Old Vincennes.” . 


* * * + 


A volume of miscellaneous papers by Dr. Westcott, late Bishop of 
Durham, has been published under the title of “ Lessons From Work” 
(Macmillan). As the name suggests, the book is the direct outcome 
of diocesan work, the greater part of its contents being of the nature 
vf pastoral addresses. These include a weighty consideration of the 
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. present position of the Church of England, the intellectual prepara- 
. tion of candidates for holy orders, the study of the Bible, Biblical 
criticism, temperance, international concord, war and Empire. It 
- will thus be seen that the book is likely to prove helpful to the 
. younger clergy who desire guidance in their studies, duties and 
. attitude towards Church Government. That the papers would be 
scholarly ‘was to be expected from their author's reputation; but 
rarely does the scholar show such catholicity of sentiment and 
famiharity with the ways of men of the world. Clergy of all denomi- 
, nations are hampered by ignorance of men and things. It is not 
enough to preach and visit; to make the preaching and the visiting 
. effectual there must be a living sympathy, and sympathy is ever the 
child.of true knowledge. On this and similar points Dr. Westcott 
gives sound advice. His book affords not only spiritual comfort and 
stimulation, but much practical counsel on problems of life and duty 
which so often perplex the clergyman. 


+ * + * 


It is said that in these days the public likes bulk; hence perhaps 
the toleration of padding in dull novels and the making of big books 
by the devices of the paper-maker and the printer. A ‘book which is 
not big but is nevertheless “good value for the money” is “Some 
“Literary Landmarks for Pilgrims on Wheels,” by Mr. F. W. 
Bockett, with illustrations by Mr. J. A. Symington (J. M. Dent and 
Co.). . Primarily meant for cyclists, it will brace and refresh all who 
care for woods and meadows, and cross-country lanes. Unpreten- 
tiously, even carelessly written, it has yet literary charm, and is 
imbued with the true rural spirit. Mr. Bockett never. forgets his 
beloved books (save perhaps when climbing a stiff hill), and many are 
the reminiscences of famous men he adroitly introduces. From point to 
point of Southern England he pedals “ leisurely, as becomes a middle- 

. ‘aged man,” directing attention to this and that memorial of 
interest, or by a magic process of his own enabling the reader to in- 
hale the scents of hedge and wood. As a lover of nature he has 
definite opinions of those who attempt to depict or interpret her 
moods; but is he right in calling Richard Jefferies “ the greatest of 
“all her interpreters?” One reader at least dissenta, but not 
vehemently, because vehemence is out of the question with so amiable 
end charming a companion and guide. The literary men of whom we 
have reminiscences include Shelley, Cobbet (for whom Mr. Bockett 
evinces an ardent admiration), Scott, Gilbert White, Walton and 

. Charles Lamb. Most of the illustrations are pretty, but a few are on 
too small a scale to be effective. Alike for the cyclist and the 
pedestrian this is an ideal pocket-book. 
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Messrs. Methuen have done devout readers a service by reprinting 
from the manuscript in the British Museum the “Revelations of 
“Divine Love,” by Julian, Anchoress at Norwich. This curious awe- 
inspiring book had previously been thrice printed. The earliest 
edition appeared in 1670, under the direction of the Benedictine 
Serenus de Cressy; this was republished in 1843, and-in 1877 came a 
modernised version. Collectors may be informed that all three 
editions are now extremely scarce. Of the life of the saintly woman 
who left this strange medley on divine love little is known, save that 
late in the 14th century she was anchoress at Norwich and revered 
for her piety. Her own account of the visions or Revelations will 
probably provoke the sneers of the higher criticism; but the mystical 
writing after 500 years has not lost its potency. The tendering in 
the present edition is in modern English, and is enriched by a critical 
introduction from the pen of Miss (?) Grace Warrack. 


s Ld e + 


Students of science, praotical and theoretic, will be glad to have 
the scientific and technical papers of the late Dr. John Hopkinson, 
which the Cambridge University Press has published in two volumes, 
under the editorship of Mr. B. Hopkinson, B.Sc. With one exception 
the essays have all been printed either in books or magazines, but it 
is a service done in the cause of scientific education to republish them 
in a form and at a price which make them easily accessible. Dr. 
Hopkinson, of whom a brief but adequate biography is furnished, 
was a remarkable man. Clever from boyhood, he crowned a distin- 
guished University career by coming out Senior Wrangler and 
Smith’s Prizeman. These academic honours marked the beginning 
of a career of great distinction in engineering. In 1871 he was 
elected to a Fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, but his real 
work was to lie outside the Universities. When but three-and- 
twenty he became manager of the optical works of a firm of light- 
house engineers, and it is interesting to note that to the youth thus 
thrust into practical work the world owes the group-flash system. In 
the early eighties, when electric lighting “was just emerging from 
“the laboratory,” Hopkinson was in London, and with the eagerness 
and energy which always characterised him, soon made himself 
master of the subject, with gratifying results, scientific and financial. 
Recognised as an authority in electric engineering, he was appointed 
consulting engineer to the English Edison Company, a position in 
which he did much to develop the industry of electric lighting. As 
his biographer justly remarks, “the Edison-Hopkinson dynamo and 
“the statement of the principles which it embodied constituted a very 
“notable advance.” Various inventions of unquestionable utility are 
associated with his name, and on several of the most important of 
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them papers are included in these volumes. To the “ Proceedings of 
“the Institution of Civil” and of “ Mechanical Engineers,” as well as 
.to the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society ” and similar publications, 
he contributed many important papers on electric lighting, on 
dynamo-electric machinery, residual charge of the Leyden jar, elec- 
trostatic capacity of glass and of liquids and other subjects with which 
he was practically concerned. One of the best and most suggestive is 
a paper on “The relation of Mathematics to Engineering,” a paper 
which came to the profession with something of the shock of a revela- 
tion. Like Tyndall, in truth like every man of commanding 
originality in science, Hopkinson exemplified in his own work the 
use of. imagination: but imagination was never allowed to obscure . 
or mislead reason. Believing in theory, like a loyal son of Cam- 
bridge, he was yet conspicuous for his steady consistent adherence tò 
the practical. Hence these volumes, which form a worthy memorial, 
have exceptional value to the youthful student. 


+ + * * 


In “A Book of Brittany” (Methuen and Co.) Mr. S. Baring-Gould 
has produced a compact business-like work, which tourists will find 
useful and stay-at-home readers interesting. The author of “The 
“Queen of Love” brings to his task the lore of the historian and the 
picturesque style of the novelist. In the present volume he is careful 
to warn the reader that his purpose is not to supply a guide-book, 
but “that which is not to be found in guide-books,” to wit, something 
of the spirit of Brittany and its people. Separate chapters are devoted 
to their history and characteristics, to prehistoric stones, architecture, 
end the Pardons. The Pardon, it should be explained, is the feast 
of the patron saint of a church or chapel, and is to the Breton “ what 
“a revival is to a Cornish Methodist and a camp meeting to a 
“Yorkshire Nonconformist.” Particular descriptions are also given 
of towns and places, such as Tréguier, Brest, Rennes, and so forth. 
Nothing is said of Nantes, partly because the author was afraid of 
making his book too long, and partly because “Nantes does not 
“belong to the Breton people.” The reason for omitting any account 
of the British disaster at Landevennec is less convincing. “Such 
“incidents,” we are told, “are too painful to dwell on.” It is the 
duty of the historian to be candid and courageous, not to follow 
his own inclination to include this incident because it is agreeable, 
or omit that because it is the reverse. Taken as a whole, however, 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is excellent, and the interest is enhanced 
by over three score well reproduced illustrations. 


i * * * 


A book on Colonisation, which may be commended for intelligence 
and sanity is “ The Children of the Nations” by Mr. Poultney Bige- 
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low (Heinemann). Mr. Bigelow, a well-known American journalist 
and traveller, has, I believe, been several times round the world. In 
any case he is familiar not only with most European countries, but 
with India and the Colonies; moreover he writes not as a mere 
tourist, but as one who has observed and studied the problems of 
Empire. He seems to think that the Colonies are but vaguely under- 
stood at home, and his purpose is to explain what “the children 
“beyond the sea” are doing not only for themselves but for father- 
land and motherland. In particular he appears to think that his 
own country fails to appreciate ite responsibilities, and for the in- 
struction of the Government at Washington he explains at consider- 
able length why in the matter of colonisation one country fails and 
another succeeds. His book is frank and intelligent, severe where 
severity is deserved, but generous and appreciative in the recognition 
of honesty and good government. His chapters on the British 
colonies and dependencies will give a thrill of satisfaction to English 
readers. 


* + * + 


Those who still cherish a taste for the picturesque and romantic in 
history will be grateful to Mr. Fisher Unwin for bringing out an 
English version of “ The Two First Centuries of Florentine History,” 
by Professor Pasquale Villari, a book which has had a large circula- 
tion on the Continent. Histories of Florence abound, but so far as 
English literature is concerned Professor Villari’s work breaks new 
ground. Beginning in the dim, mythical dawn, it traces the tur- 
bulent story of Florence to the time of Dante and Henry VII. of 
Germany, that is to say to the end of the middle ages. Thus, apart 
from its especial subject, it furnishes an instructive companion 
volume to the late Dean Church’s book, “The Beginning of the 
“Middle Ages,’ which is itself an introduction to modern history 
generally. From many obscure and hitherto unexplored sources 
Professor Villari pieces the history of the origin of Florence; this is 
followed by an account of the Commune and of the tumults and 
revolutions which invest Florence with so thrilling and dramatic an 
interest. The description of the Republic in the time of Dante will 
specially appeal to English readers, in view of the revival of Dante 
studies among us. The evidence of original research is plain on 
every page, almost in every paragraph; but Professor Villari does 
not write like a Dr. Dry-as-dust, whose sole aim is to heap fact on 
fact. On the contrary, this history of early Florence has all the glow, 
the animation and colour of the scenes it describes. Of its accuracy 
the author’s name is a sufficient guarantee. The English edition, 
though slightly abridged, is completely adequate, and the translation 
by Linda Villari has the ease and force of an original, 
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=: Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ new book “The Striking Hours” (Methuen) 
is made up of fourteen sketches of varying length, and all exhibit 
that faculty of vigorous characterisation which has given him a con- 
* spicuous place among the younger novelists of the day. Some critics 

- tell us that Mr. Phillpotts naturally succeeds the late Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore as the laureate of Devon. That suggests comparison 
which might be unfair to both. But it may be said that if “ Lorna 
“Doone” is true to the life and traditions of Devonshire then this 
volume of tales is also true; for they are at once realistic and 
romantic with the realism and romance of the hard-headed but 
dreamy, superstitious peasant of Devon. In one or two, as in the 
case of “Sam of Sorrow Corner,” a note of real tragedy is sounded. 
In “The Red Rose” a sister’s devotion is quaintly and powerfully 
depicted; and throughout the book has charm. Some readers may 
object that the awthor indulges too freely in dialect of rather a 
difficult kind, but no one who values good fiction should be deterred 
by such an objection from reading a piece of first-rate work. 


* * * * 


Another interesting piece of fiction which I am compelled to notice 
very briefly is “Mary Hamilton, Her Life and History,’ by Lord 
Ernest Hamilton (Methuen), a story as engrossing as any of Mr. 
Weyman’s. The career of the heroine, one of the Queen Maries 
famous in ballad and tradition, is described with a pathos that at more 
than one point brings a lump to the throat. The author infuses his 
principal character with a life which makes her sufferings and her 
tragedy painfully real. It is rather a pity he should have recourse 
to the magic ring in compassing her death and cheating the scaffold. 
But the touching simplicity of the tale makes one forget the incon- 
gruity, as well as some anachronisms which none but the fastidious 


historical student will mark. . 
A Reaper. 


WILLIAM MoKINLEY. 


of all nations as the assassination, so soon followed by the 

death, of the President of the United States of America. The 
interest and sympathy of the rulers of empires and kingdoms, as well 
as republics, have been excited as never before. There have been 
other assassinations by the miscreants who have determined “to live 
“without working and to kill without fighting”; bub never has so 
slight an occasion, on the basis of even their own infamous claim, 


N O event of the new century has so profoundly moved the people 


been given them for the killing, and never could so little be gained, , 


a from “the universal darkness,” by the horrible and dastardly 
eed,— 


“One more devil’s triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, ons more insult to God.” 


No war exists, no oppression, no depression, no party strife, no 


agitation of disputed questions, nothing to give the semblance of | 


“a mission” to the miserable youth who has only carved hie name 
in black marble. If, as all lovers of liberty have now determined, 


some certain means shall be used to crush out the lawless and pesti- , 
lent enemies of decency and order, whose avowed purpose is “thus to. 


murder all magistrates, the aims of the anarchist are sure to be 
thwarted in the world-wide increase of patriotism. There will be set 
purpose on the part of good citizens to encourage young men every- 
where to study the career and emulate the example of the martyred 
President. And the more there is known of that plain-apoken 
Christian man, the more will he be honoured at home and abroad ;' 
his fame is secure in the history and monuments of his country. 

I have known Mr. McKinley for more than twenty years, and have 
been familiar with his entire public career. I met him often when 
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he was member of Congress, Governor of Ohio, and President. I 
have had more or less of correspondence with him, and have been 
cordially received in his home, at the capital in Washington. 
During ‘his recent visit to the Pacific Coast I was with him at the 
launching of the battleship Ohio. I visited with him at different 
times during Mrs. McKinley’s illness, and went with him to the only 
public religious service he attended, and in which he participated, 
while he was in California. My estimate of him will differ in some 
important particulars from that which has been generally given. 

Ho was the typical American. Cervantes said “ There are but two 
“families in the world, those who have and those who have not,” 
In the United States the two families have been those who have what 
they are, and those who are what they have. William McKinley was 
born of the self-possessed families; his patrimony, though only the 
lineaments and lineage of his ancestors, was an estate of good fortune. 
He came of stalwart, sturdy stock—iron-framed and firmly fashioned, 
with a soul of “permanence, perseverance, persistence in spite of 
“hindrances, discouragements and impossibilities.” It was Scotch- 
Trish and English-Puritan. The Covenanter and Nonconformist 
were met in blood-alliance. There had been three generations in 
the country; the American atmosphere had tempered his quality and 
the republican institutions had modulated both his dignity and his 
grace. He grew up with enough of poverty to stimulate his ambition 
and make all his effort a struggle. He thus grew into sympathy 
with the bread-winners, and never lost their support. When he was 
Governor he lost all his property through the misfortune of his 
business associates. It was made up for him in a week, against his 
protest, by his constituents all over the State. A working man sent 
his bank-book with all his savings, which he could not be persuaded 
to receive, 

Mr. McKinley was dependent for his education upon his mother, 
his elder brothers, the common schools, and the small colleges. In 
turn he recognised his gratitude as only a species of justice, and his 
Bevotion to his venerable mother after he came to be President is one 
of his choicest legacies to the country. When he was asked to select 
the church in which he should worship when he was in California, 
he asked to be taken to the one in which his brother had worshipped, 
bnd where he had been a member many years before. He encouraged 
the common schools, and was never more happy than in his publio 
addresses to the school children in the many cities he visited. He was 
the patron of the small college, and frequently accepted invitations to 
speak to its students that he might acknowledge his indebtedness. 

Before he had “finished his studies” the “Civil War” came on. 
One of his ancestors had joined “the Cromwellian remnant” in 
Ulster, another had been with Washington in the War for Inde- 
pendence; and before he was eighteen years old he had enlisted with 
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the Ohio Infantry. He was distinguished as a soldier in the Union 
Army, and was promoted from time to time for his bravery and good 
service. He came from the War as major of the regiment, and was 
always familiarly addressed by that title by his wife and his com- 
rades. His sentiment, which was a kind of ripened fruit of his 
military experience, manifested itself with a glow of countenance, 
delicacy of thought, and tenderness of expression whenever he met 
the Union soldiers. It was shown also in the tact given to his manner 
whenever they were considered. When a question arose as to pre- 
cedence in the march of military organisations at his inauguration, 
he settled the matter promptly by giving the place of honour to the 
veterans of the Civil War. 

It has been charged against him that he was a politician; but there 
was no bungling in his politics; there was something superb in hia 
management of political movements. He had no wrangling in his 
political household; and very little discussion. He rose above “ the 
“gang” and dignified the “heelers” with a better name. He lifted 
“the machine” out of “the mire.” He coined better phrases than 
one of his opponents, who had declared that he preferred “the saloon 
“to the church in politics.” There was something more than 
motion and adjustment in his management of men. During his 
administration there was an approach to “the science of govern- 
“ment; that part of ethics which relates to the regulation and 
“government” of political parties and the State, such as never had 
been known in the political circles of Washington. If it were 
graciousness and not ethics that achieved so much of political har- 
mony, then grace let it be, for “grace pays its respects to true 
“intrinsic worth not to the mere signs and trappings of it.” When 
we recall the “canker of ambitious thoughts,” the “ quarrelling with 
“occasion,” and the evil which always engendered and brought forth 
more evil in other days in the American capital, there is much to 
be preferred in the days of grace; it leaves better memories on this 
side the grave. It is said that when the clergyman who visited 
Andrew Jackson when he was dying asked him if he had not left 
some things undone which he ought to have done, he 
received the reply “Yes, I have regretted that I did not 
“hang John C. Calhoun.” Mr. MoKinley’s treatment of his political 
opponents, like that of Mr. Lincoln, was euch as always to draw 
down blessing on himself. Mr. Bryan will recall that during neither 
of his two campaigns was any unparliamentary word ever spoken 
against him by the successful candidate. There is something splen- 
did in the “ rarity of Christian charity” which could get on with “the 
“ Ohio quarrel ” and the change of the Secretaries of State and War 
without some open rupture. If there be not greatness in this, there is 
at least an approach to goodness. And goodness in politics is always 
greatness. 

i 22 
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_No President has ever been able to make so much use of his 
opponents, Once the election was over, he set about not only har- 
monising the incongruous elements in his own party but securing such 
control of the leaders in the opposing party as to guarantee the 
great ends of his administration. He hed no enemies in any party, 
and no man had so many friends in every party. Senator Hoar 
recently declared that no President had ever before been so little 
criticised or indeed so universally popular. 

. Mr. McKinley had a horror of the unfit. He made everything of 
what is proper and as little as possible of anything he had to have. 
which was improper. He made his own speeches and phrased his 
own sentences. He took with him his stenographer, and revised all 
his own utterances before they went to the press. He thus avoided 
giving offence; he was always the gentleman. He believed 
thoroughly in the Gaelic proverb that “Courtesy never broke one’s 
“crown.” His politeness converted more people to his way of think- 
ing than were won by argument. He is regretted for his gentleness. 
This, with his good nature, always made him chivalrous to woman. 
The iribute of his wife to his affectionate and tireless devotion to her 
has made his gallantry known everywhere. She said “No cares of 
“State have ever made. him neglectful of me, though I am an 
“invalid.” : 

Mr. Ruskin has said “Greatness can only be rightly estimated: 
“ when minuteness is justly reverenced. Greatness is the aggregation 
“of minuteness, nor can its sublimity be felt truthfully by any mind 
“ unaccustomed to the affectionate watching what is least.” It was 
in this minuteness of consideration that much of the genius of the 
President was to be found. He knew the little things and saw them 
in their relation to the things that were big, and never hesitated to 
condescend to adjust them. There was no trifling in ‘his judgments, 
but he gave the proper importance to little measures and little men 
as if they were all great. Inthe pursuit of the details of his adminis- 
tration he was considerate of the least as of the greatest. This unsel- 
fish consideration of every interest and every individual made all 
persons who came near him to feel that he had special interest in each 
of them. He played with children in California in such a way that 
they forgot who he was, and thought him one of themselves. When 
he did not go to the review of the school children in Oakland, to 
their great disappointment, because of the dangerous illness of his 
wife, one of them wrote to him and asked him “ please to find time to 
“answer the letter.” He immediately replied with his own hand. In 
the thought of other people’s.children, he was mindful of his own— 
always little children to ‘him. And after all “ Life is made up, not of’ 
“great sacrifices or duties, but of little things in which smiles and 
“kindness and small obligations given habitually are what warm the 
“heart and secure comfort.” 
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It is not difficult to understand how hard it was for such a man to 
consent to war. Frederick the Great, when he would rob Maria 
Theresa, followed the bent of his nature and of his time. His own 
words were: “ Ambition, interest, the desire of making people talk 
“ shout me, carried the day; and I decided for war.” By every im- 
pulse of his nature, the President threw himeelf across the path of the 
maddened people who were crying “To Hell with Spain; remember 
“the Maine.” Only when he was carried off his feet by the raging of 
the multitude, and the pride and resistance of Spain, did he consent 
to make war. It was much more in keeping with his feelings to pay 
the defeated nation millions of money for the spoils of the war. 

It may be said that Mr. McKinley was too eager for the voice of 
the people, and that his “involuntariness” was the weakness which 
mars his career, but the career is so little marred in the success of his 
administration, that it will be difficult not to say he was indebted to 
this very “ weakness” for his success—certainly so far forth as the 
voice of the people was the voice of God. It will be admitted that 
he was stubbornly strong in pushing the Tariff, even after he was 
defeated, and on that issue. And whatever may or should be the 
political economy of the nation now, the conditions were such then 
as to vindicate the expedient he adopted to recover and protect the 
American indústries. During the administration which preceded 
his own, the nation’s securities had been so depreciated that the 
stocks and bonds which were listed in the markets fell in price low 
-enough to make the aggregate loss equal the entire money cost of 
the Civil War. He may have been to some minds only the political 
i oppo. but he did not miss his op ity. 

+ was not only in national affairs that his personal influence was 
felt; during much of his administration he played a conspicuous 
part in the general affairs of the world. He came as suddenly and 
successfully as did Cavour into diplomatic relations with the Powers, 
and as influence is measured not by the extent of surface it covers 
but by its quality, he was highly esteemed by all Governments for 
his excellent spirit. He had learned reserve at home; and in the 
times of greatest crisis abroad his counsel was not hurried and his 
decisions were eminently discreet. I will never be known how 
much he personally contributed to the alliance between the American 
and English peoples—an alliance more certain’ than if it had been 
a league offensive and defensive, drawn up in formal State papers. 
If the matters which the two State Departments have wisely with- 
held from the public ever come to be known, it will at least be found 
that Mr. McKinley was not slow gratefully to acknowledge end 
reciprocate the more than cordial good feeling which was manifested 
toward the United States during the critical moments of the Spanish- 
American War. 

Not many writers have placed him among the greatest of Presi- 
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dents, but it may be said that hia biographers in the Press 
have not known him intimately, and have sought to discover in him 
only the great and showy talents which have distinguished few 
public men as great leaders. I venture to affirm that Mr. McKinley, 
though in a somewhat new and unique relation, will be recognised in 
the future as one among the greatest leaders whom America has 
produced. It was Emerson who said: “Great men or men of great 
“gifts you will easily find, but symmetrical men never.” No man 
has filled the office of President of the United States who has 
approached so nearly the symmetrical character. He was uniformly 
eminent because he was adequate to the unexpected, and commen- 
surate with the daily duties, with difficulties often apparently insur- 
mountable: He rose to the need of the emergency. 

But his eminence will be freely accorded him, because he ibelieved 
in the providence of God in human governments, and acted always 
in the consciousness that the spiritual is stronger than any material 
force, and that religious thought rules the world. He declared to 
his r, when the victory at Manila so suddenly thrust the new 
conditions in the Far East upon the American people, that there 
was not a man in all the counsels of the nation at Washington who 
was prepared to say what should be done. And then it was he 
betook himself to the Counsellor, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace, for his guidance. In the fear of God was the beginning 
of his wisdom, and in this wisdom he erected his “ never-failing 
“trophies on the firm basis of mercy”; his earnest Methodist con- 
fidence distinguished alike his publio and private character. This 
modest, but strong, religious element has manifested itself in his 
death, as in the death of few statesmen. He has made for us another 
national hymn by the emphasis he has given to one of the familiar 
hymns of our worship. He has left us to feel that a great soul is 
gone out whose only care was for whet is great. Life is immeasur- 
ably heightened by the solemnity of his death. Great patriots must 
henceforth ‘be “men of great excellence; this alone can secure to 
“them lasting admiration.” 


J. W. HAMILTON. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT was born towards the close of 1858 
and William II. in the first month of 1859. There are about 
one hundred days difference in their ages—and almost as 

many points of resemblance. Both have been likened to political 
firebrands; both have lived down the reputation prematurely thrust 
upon them by those who pretended to know their psychological 
make-up. William II. is anything but a typical German ruler. 
Roosevelt is far from being an orthodox Presidential candidate. 
The Hohenzollern is a many-minded human paradox, full of interest 
for every tool in the machine-shop of humanity—a master in many 
trades, at any of which he could earn his living creditably should 
a revolution afford him the opportunity of retiring to private life. 
Roosevelt stands out violently from past American Presidents, owing 
to the fact that he did not in early life split rails for a living, or 
drive mules on the tow-path, or acquire his academic rudiments by 
the light of a pine torch in a log cabin on the edge of the wilderness. 
Theodore and William were both born in comparatively easy cir- 
cumstances, and provided with good tutors respectively in Harvard 
and Potsdam. Of the two, perhaps Roosevelt has a trifle the advan- 
tage, for he, in his youth, enjoyed far more pocket-money and liberty 
than his fellow ruler of Germany. Of the two homes, that of 
Roosevelt was decidedly more luxurious than that in the Neues 
Palais at Potsdam—at least when both were boys. 

Aside from the fact that neither has had to worry regarding the 
next quarter’s rent, both are self-made men—both have carved outi 
their own position in the history of their country by the development 
of qualities wholly outside of the orthodox curriculum. When Dr. 
Hinzpeter was anxiously watching over the young Prince William, 
like a distracted hen marvelling at the precocity of a duckling 
brood, ‘he little dreamed that he was the tutor of a lad who was 
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destined to dismiss Bismarck—and replace him—with facility; of a 
monarch who was destined to give Germany peace and prosperity for 
a full dozen years, and all before he was 43 years of age! This 
alone entitles William II. to a worthy place in history, and for such 
an achievement his country can forgive him much. 

Roosevelt left the University in 1880, and prepared himself for 
the Bar by returning to his native city, New York, and attending 
the lectures in the law department of Columbia University (whose 
president, oddly enough, is at this moment urged to become the 
Mayor of New York). 

At the law school, where we were fellow students, under Professor 
Dwight, I was struck by a quality in Roosevelt which I admired 
very much. He would never rest satisfied with any answer to one of 
his questions unless that answer was perfectly clear to him. Pro- 
fessor Dwight was a monument of sweet temper, with a handsome, 
white-haired Socratic head, full of law and quaint flashes of humour, 
and a temperament like that of Hans Christian Andereen—one who 
delighted in simple narrative form. If this gentle nature had one 
earthly ambition it was to be reputed perfectly intelligible in the 
domain of Blackstone and Kent’s Commentaries. But Roosevel 
like many another prospective conqueror, was slow of wit compare 
to the average lad (were not Blucher and Wellington poor things at 
school?), and he frequently held up the whole lecture room by 
insisting upon a detailed explanation of points that were obvious 
to the majority. Sometimes he excited discontent amongst his 
` fellows by ‘the delays he provoked, and once or twice I noticed even 
Professor Dwight struggling to preserve his serenity; but Roosevelt 
permitted himself to be diverted by no consideration save the solution 
of the immediate difficulty before him; and while he irritated his 
fellow students, and at times even his instructor, all admired his 
moral courage, particularly the number who shared his difficulties, 
but let the matter pass rather than risk the consequences of boring 
- a room full of impatient students. 

William II. was likewise a poor fist at the school desk; ke accom- 
- plished what he did like Roosevelt, by sheer hard work, spurred 
on by a strong senso of duty. It is historically so often seen that 
eminence in war and statecraft springs from other sources than 
merely superiority in literary examinations that I marvel at the 
tenacity with which such schools as West Point and Farnborough cling 
to the theory that good soldiers can flourish only in the class-rooms. 
‘Is it not time for us to reflect that we must have Bluchers as well 
as: Moltkes—that Wellingtons are quite as important as Wolseleys ? 

When Roosevelt had concluded his course at the law school— 
perhaps while he was still working for his LL.B—New York was 
shaken by one of those spasms of civic virtue which, like a European 
war, comes around at fairly regular intervals to show that the public 
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forgets rapidly and that youth is ever credulous and hopeful. At 
this time New York, so far as the respectable and property-owning 
element was concerned, concluded to sink party differences and 
unite in destroying the influence of Tammany Hall, a society now 
represented by the Hon. Richard Croker, who runs horses on the 
English turf and draws a handsome revenue from the brothels and 
gambling saloons of the American metropolis. This is not intended 
as a personal reflection upon Mr. Croker. I have known crowned 
heads who flourished on gambling tables and kindred diver- 
sions; I have known eminent Christian Peers who fitted out mis- 
sionaries on the proceeds of gin palaces. It is the point of view that 
determines the relative value of men in the community. In America 
the point of view is tinged with Puritanism—a point of view far 
from that occupied by the Chief Sachem of Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Croker plays at politics much as does Mr. Roosevelt—perhaps more 
professionally—certainly with more profit to himself. Roosevelt is 
an idealist, so says Croker; an ideologue, as Napoleon would have 
termed it Napoleon founded his empire on the money he was 
enabled to steal or otherwise levy from the people. Croker does the 
same. 

es New York contains an immense population representing the 
big citjes of the world. In the course of a walk in the single election 
district in which I am allowed to vote, I meet the lazzaroni of Naples, 
the coolie of Canton, the Jew of Poland, the Slavonian miner of the 
lower Danube, peasants from East Prussia and Roumania, recently 
landed emigrants from Hamburg, Moscow, Buda Pest. I cannot 
speak to my fellow citizens without using half-a-dozen different 
tongues. These poor people are stranded on the shores of a country 
they had dreamed of as a land of liberty and high wages. They 
discover that on landing they are treated to a custom-house inspec- 
tion, compared to which that of Russia is a Sunday-school picnic. 
They become the prey of land sharks, and soon find that ignorance 
of the language is a terrible barrier to the prosperity of which they 
had dreamed. In their distress they huddle in the slums of the 
city and work at anything possible in order to secure enough to get 
away into more healthful conditions. 

These people soon out-wear any prejudice they may have brought 
with them in favour of George Washington or the American consti- 
tution. Their main concern soon becomes merely that of living 
from day to day—of supporting whatever master will give them 
wages. That master soon makes his appearance. It is Tammany 
Hall. Like the Roman Church, Tammany Hall is catholic in more 
senses than one. Presidents change, and so do mayors, but Tammany 
goes on for ever. Its emissaries are united by a common desire to 
remain: in office, and they are schooled to obey implicitly the chief 
elected by the elders of the order. Just now it is Croker who is 
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“ Boss,” and it would no more enter the head of one of that order 
to question his wishes than that of a German guardsman to argue 
the edict of his Kaiser. 

Tammany Hall cares for the stranded wretches of the old world at 
a moment when it is most likely to awaken their gratitude and 
political support. Every section of New York city is in charge of a 
special agent of Tammany, who sees to it that no one suffers want. 
In times of distress it is Tammany that brings the bucket of coal, the 
medicine for the sick child; finally it is Tammany that makes the 
jobs. Can we then wonder that when election day comes it is for 
Tammany that the great mass of the ignorant cast their first vote! 
About 1881 we young enthusiasts decided to change all that; to 
organize a league of purity in politics, to rouse public sentiment, to 
elect honourable men, to revive the golden age of the Republic when 
Washington declined to accept a salary, and when to be an Alderman S 
was to be a man on a dizzy eminence df civic honour. . 

The machinery of this new movement was put together in the bed- 
room of one of us, of whom I am the only survivor. There was 
Earl Dodge, the leading man of his year at Princeton University. 
His father is a pillar of the Young ‘Men’s Christian Association. 
Then Samuel Colgate, whose beautiful widow subsequently married 
the Lord Strafford, who was recently killed in an English railway acci- 
dent. Colgate was president, Earl Dodge was treasurer, and I was 
the first secretary of this movement, which called itself the City 
Reform Club, and at once received the warm support, moral and 
financial, of the most eminent philanthropists and merchants of New 
York. We pledged ourselves not to take office ourselves, by way of 
emphasising our attitude of supporting good candidates irrespective 
of party. 

Of course we did not allow. Roosevelt to figure in the Society, for 
the main object of our Club was to secure his election to the State 
Legislature of the State of New York, in order to have some one there 
who could at least expose the dishonest measures that were constantly 
being proposed. 

Roosevelt was an ardent Republican, while the majority of the 
Club were of the Democratic party. There was no difference worth 
mentioning between these names, save that the Democratic party 
was, to some extent, associated with the idea of abolishing the high 
protective tariff—a reform which is now about as likely to come from 
one party as the other! We managed to elect Roosevelt to the 
Legislature (1882), thanks to the fact that in tthe election district in 
which he lived there was but slight Tammany influence. At the 
same time, however, Mr. Henry Marquand, an eminent young 
University graduate and an earnest Free Trade Democrat, who tried 
to be elected with the same backing in a district where Tammany was 
strong (the 7th), failed hopelessly. 
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Roosevelt at that time was a magnificent Reformer. Henry George 
had but recently come to New York, on the publication of his 
“Progress and Poverty” (1879), and the college graduates of our 
age all read his book with interest, as the French Marquises read the 
“Rights of Man” before the storming of the Bastile. I bad formed 
a little club that met at my rooms, where Henry George frequently 
met us and talked about his dreams for a happier world. Men who 
to-day would gladly put his book on the “Index” then listened 
gratefully to his glowing speech, and seemed aboub to become 
disciples of this new gospel of equal rights in land. At the same 
time I was an enthusiastic honorary secretary of the New York 
Free Trade Club, and Roosevelt, also, was equally interested in the 
propagation of its abstract truths. 

One evening, probably in 1881, when the club gave a dinner to 
some distinguished free trader, Roosevelt had declined because he 
had to drill that night with a Volunteer regiment to which he be- 
longed. But I had persuaded him to come without going home to 
change after the drill, and he did come, much to our surpise and 
delight. More than that, he at once responded to a toast, stood up 
in his working uniform, and gave us a resounding speech on the 
virtues of free trade which warmed our hearts; for these were the 
words of one who belonged to the party of Protectionism. 

But there is a moment when every prospective statesman has to 
decide how far he can do as he pleases and how far he must merge 
himself in the traditions and the discipline of his party. Roosevelt . 
had been elected to the Legislature in 1882 by the hearty support of 
Democrats as well as Republicans, Free Traders as well as Pro-. 
tectionists. His friends of all parties had watched the polls for him 
from six o’clock in the morning until sunset, enduring in this cause 
an amount of labour, not to say rough handling, which very few 
had ever experienced before. They did it because they hoped at last 
for a political representative free from political entanglements, an 
“Independent” in every sense. 

And I believe that Roosevelt was such, for he was as green in 
politics as the rest of us, just as ideal, just as unpractical. Like us, 
he wanted to reform the world, and like us he was in @ hurry about 
it. But the Roosevelt of the Law School and the Free Trade Club 
soon made the acquaintance of forces that he had had no occasion 
previously to measure. He found that his colleagues at the capital 
of New York State worked as parts of a machine, and that they 
entertained a profound contempt for the young college graduate 
who came amongst them armed with no better credentials than the 
suffrages of a single “kid glove” election district of New York City. 
Roosevelt found himself very lonely, politically. His measures were 
not carried, and his triumphs were purely of an academic nature. 
His friends in New York stood by him loyally; all of us were proud 
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of him; we were quite sure that in thus. making front singly against 
the crew of venal politicians he was stirring “a public sentiment 
which would soon result in the reforms we desired. So the good 
peop’ supported “Our Teddy”; but the professional politicians 
smiled ! f 

Experienced men were therefore not surprised soon to hear that 
Roosevelt had surrendered ‘his “Independent” or Mugwump” atti- 
tude in politics and frankly cast in his fortunes with the machine 
of the: Republican party, of which Mr. Blaine was then the exponent 
—a gentleman who, with all his brilliant oratorical and social charm, 
was distrusted on account of political standards which suggested 
Tammany rather than the lofty preamble- of the “City Reform 
“Club.” Of course, Roosevelt’s defection to Blaine nearly broke the 
hearts of his former supporters, myself along with the rest of the 
Free Trade and amateur school of politicians. I have survived that 
shock since, though at that time I should not have worked so hard 
for my friend had I known that he was soon to strengthen the party 
of Protectionism. 

But through it all Roosevelt was perfectly open and honest and 
frank. It was to him the “Only Way,” and we can now see it more 
clearly than then. As he pathetically painted it to me one day, 
there was little chance of his doing much good in politics anyway ; 
but if he were out of politics he could not do even that little. As 
a free lance he could achieve nothing; as a member of the Repub- 
lican party he could hope to ultimately gain an influence for good— 
possibly prevent or modify some measures. At any rate Roosevelt 
acted in this matter with characteristic decision; he changed his 
mind, and had the courage to accept the consequences like a man. 
In 1885 he decided to resign from the Free Trade Club—for obvious 
reasons. We all recall the pains that the late President Garfield 
took to deny or explain away his membership in the Cobden Club. 
Roosevelt felt, as we can well understand, that his name on the rolls 
of our organisation was likely to embarrass him in his career. So 
he wrote to me, under date of August 20th, 1885, a letter requesting 
permission to resign from the club, winding up with words that may 
be regarded as the programme which he has since faithfully followed : 
“Tm a Republican first; Free Trader afterwards.” 

Since then the logic of events has carried the United States to a 
point of commercial prosperity at which even the dullest of poli- 
ticians can see that Protectionism is harmful; and to-morrow; if such 
& question arose in the American Senate, we should expect to find 
Mr. Roosevelt supporting the broadest scheme of revenue reform. 

In 1886, Roosevelt was a candidate for the Mayoralty of New 
York, his opponents being A. S. Hewitt and Henry George. Never 
before had there been three candidates up for mayor of that city 
at once so honest and so capable. Hewitt, who is still living, 
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may be recalled by the fact that he had the courage to forbid the 
Irish flag to fly over the City Hall on St. Patrick’s Day. This 
gained him the undying hatred of all Irish-Americans, and ensured 
his henceforth remaining in private life. He is to-day a splendid 
type of the active, public-spirited, and philanthropic American mer- 
chant, and was elected Mayor by over 90,000 votes. George secured 
88,000 votes, and Roosevelt 60,000 votes. In this election only the 
vote of George is remarkable. Hewitt had behind him the Democratic 
machine, and Roosevelt of course had the Republican, while George 
had no machine at all, and no money with which to pay the hundreds 
of men who on election day see to the distribution of poll tickets and 
the counting of the vote. George was quite confident that he had 
been counted out by fraud: this view is emphasised in his recently 
published biography (by his son). It was a splendid tribute to the 
magic of a single name, that while both of the great political parties 
organised monster parades with much musical attraction, the 
followers of Henry George marched in the mud of a rainy November 
night, two days before the election, few of them having torches, and 
with no music to cheer them—yet so numerous that it required two 
hours to pass a given point. 

It was a great relief to Tammany Hall when George was defeated. 
He represented ideas that could not be modified by purchase. His 
men represented a new force in politics that could not be controlled 
by corrupt methods. With the old parties Tammany could make 
bargains; with George no bargain was possible save to do justice to 
the people. Tammany breathed more freely when Henry George 
died (1897). 

From 1889 to 1895 Roosevelt served as Commissioner for the 
improvement of the Civil Service. This was a congenial post, and 
was looked upon as a reward for having contested the mayoralty 
—a hopeless contest from the beginning. Such things are common in 
politics. Mr. Astor, who now illuminates London Society, once stood 
as Member of Congress for New York, merely for the purpose of 
making the running difficult for Mr. Flower, the rival candidate. 
Mr, Astor was then credited with having established a record in the 
way of paving ‘his way with gold; the best informed assured me that 
he spent $75,000 or £15,000 in this contest—which was hopeless from 
the outset. Yet he was rewarded by being subsequently sent as 
American Minister to Rome. We must not suppose that that money 
was spent in bribery; it was spent mainly in subscriptions to party 
funds, in brass bands, hiring of halls, and other things about which 
it is well for an aspiring politician not to enquire too much in detail. 
So Roosevelt was rewarded for his mayoralty campaign by a post in 
which he was expected to overturn the time-honoured political 
maxim, “To the victors belong the spoils.” 

There is no educated American who does not regard the reform of 
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our Oivil Service as the most important question of the day, vastly 
more pressing than the war with Spain was, or the acquisition of a 
Colonial Empire. To-day some progress has been made towards 
checking the wholesale tumbling up and down which succeeds every 
Presidential election; but the condition is still one disgraceful to a 
civilised nation. On my last visit along the coasts of China, during 
the Spanish-American war, I found that, with one exception, every 
American Consul was a man regarded by his own fellow citizens as 
unfit to associate with respectable merchants. I found but one who 
had been at his post for more than six months, not one who knew the 
language of the country, only one who knew anything about his 
duties, and that one had had his salary reduced because he had 
belonged to the opposite political party, Of course, under the present 
conditions no other service is possible. The United States is bound 
to have its Consular positions filled by professional office seekers, the 
political tramps who infest Washington seeking rewarda for alleged 
services to the party, if not to the country. 

Roosevelt is opposed to this present mischievous system; but he is 
wise enough in his generation not to make that alone an issue unless 
public opinion is first organised so as to bring great pressure upon 
Congress. At present every member of Congress delights in the 
power of patronage, and in order to exercise this he is quick to detect 
flaws in a Civil Service measure, and to see many virtues in govern- 
ment by favouritism. We may be sure that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be in favour of good men in office; but atthe same time it is not 
likely that he will seek for such men in the ranks of the opposing 
party until he has exhausted the ranks of his own political sup- 
porters! For Roosevelt to appoint a Democrat to office would be on 
his part an act of pure philanthropy. It would be resented by his 
party as unfair; it would weaken his party organisation; it would be 
“bad politica,” and therefore I do not think he would do it. 

In 1895 he received another appointment: he was mada President 
of the Police Board of New York. This was his firat office likely to 
show the qualities in him which have since then made his career 
remarkable. He held this post but for two years, but in that time 
he brought the police of New York to a state of efficiency and disci- 
pline highly refreshing +6 those of us who knew what was going on 
behind the scenes. Roosevelt simply did his duty, but there are 
times when to do one’s duty in office means to make a revolution 
amongst @ craft who are not slow to take vengeance on an enemy. 
The President of the Police Board was frequently threatened with 
bodily harm by men on whom his official hand fell heavily, but he 
never altered his course on that account; indeed, he kept himself so 
busy that he found no time to worry about possible assassination. 

The police of New ‘York is a curious institution, in that it is a 
terror to evil doers no less than to those who do good. Nominally, 
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there is no such thing as a prostitute amidst the three millions of 
people inhabiting New York. The law prohibits such a thing, and 
therefore, officially, New York is pure. But since it does not exist, 
there can be no harm in making it pay tribute; and by this logic the 
police of New York levy hush money upon every harlot, from the 
proceeds of which tax Tammany Hall sustains itself as a catholic 
and charitable organisation. Gambling is also against the law, and 
consequently thousands of gambling resorts pay tribute to the police 
force for immunity. This is equally true of drinking shops that have 
an evil name, and keep open after legal hours. In a city so full of 
wealth and vice as New York, the police have means of making 
money which are very extensive and all apparently conducive to 
morality! The traveller notices with surprise that no strange 
women accost him on Fifth-avenue as they do in Piccadilly; but he 
may not know that there are quite as many in New York, although 
they are kept from the street by the police in order that they may 
be more conveniently watched and—plundered. 

Roosevelt did not reform the police of New York, at least not for 
long; but while he was there he saw that orders were obeyed, and 
taught that under him, at least, a policeman guilty of wrong would 
be punished, no matter how much political influence he might 
possess. Police matters have since then drifted back into their old 
ways. We find police captains on small salaries keeping fast trotters 
and steam yachts, and entertaining after the manner of millionaires, 
All this points to irregularities, which are from time to time 
exposed, but are never permanently improved. 

When Roosevelt left the Police Board, in 1897, he was barely forty 
years of age. Already, however, he had had nearly fifteen years of 
political experience, covering such diverse fields as the law-making 
for the Chief State of the Union, the canvassing for Mayor, the 
routine work of a Commissioner to Reform the Civil Service, and the 
most wearing executive work of Chief of the New York Police Force. 
All round he had done each of his tasks well, and while the Press 
continued to caricature him as the reckless youngster, he waa build- 
ing up amongst those who knew him a good reputation as an earnest 
and cautious statesman. The short intervals between his active 
political work he filled with congenial literary work, which was fre- 
quently made to go hand in hand with the daily life of a ranchman. 
Roosevelt, from his youth up, had been a devoted sportsman in every 
direction—yachting, cross-country riding, and, above all, the chase 
after big game. His brother Elliott had made a trip around the 
world, and had returned from tiger hunting in India about the time 
that Theodore was studying at the Law School; and, no doubt, the 
tales of the brother had much to do with stimulating the President's 
interest in the glories of the big game hunt. At any rate, his 
graduating from college coincided with a fever for cattle ranching 
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in the “ Wild West,” and many young men went out to try their 
luck with the lasso and the rifle. About the same time, many 
English colonists went into the same line of work, and it was not 
uncommon to find out on lonely ranches of Colorado and Wyoming 
graduates of the old universities and younger sons of the most famous 
families. ‘Theodore Roosevelt loved this life, and found that it not 
only gave him the sport that he delighted in, but was a means of 
keeping him in the best physical condition. 

The attention which Roosevelt gives to health is a key to much of 
his success. He never allows himself to run down physically, as do 
so many men whose life is sedentary. His motto may be said to be 
“ Sweat and be saved.” Whoever goes to see the President will find 
that he will have to do his share of hard physical work if he means 
to enjoy much of this man’s society, In this respect, also, he re- 
sembles William II. 

One day this spring I went to spend a night at Oyster Bay, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s home, overlooking the salt waters of Long Island Sound, 
about thirty miles from New York. On arrival, I waa chilled from 
my railway journey-—wanted to stretch my legs before dinner. This 
wish I imparted immediately to my host, and he more than met me 
half-way. We started across country on foot, through bushes, 
stubble, ploughed fields, forest and swamp; all was alike to Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose mind was working on some detail of the war with 
Spain. It was a raw, drizzling evening, and we were soon wet from 
head to foot, a fact of which I became conscious more quickly than 
my host, for he was in rough shooting garb, while I had not changed 
from my workaday town clothes. In the twilight, we suddenly 
reached the top of a precipice some hundreds of feet deep,—I could 
not tell, could not see the bottom. The then vice-President had not 
finished hia sentence on the subject of the relative merits of United 
States Regulars and Rough Riders, when he suddenly dropped over 
the edge out of sight, and left me in the mist and gathering darkness 
to wonder whether this was the madness of genius or merely the 
result of daily acrobatic practice. I concluded to die rather than be 
eclipsed in the matter of chamois exercise, so I dropped over the edge, 
and after an eternity of sand, gravel, rolling stones and shrouding 
mist, I found myself on the edge of the Sound, ready to undertake 
anything after’ what I had been through. Roosevelt finished his 
sentence; and so we taikec on until we finally reached home, when 
I was allowed to dig the sand out of my inner garments and 
wring out my clothes before changing for dinner. 

This is Roosevelt when he is in earnest; and, like all men of 
humour, he is terribly in earnest at times. No man is so serious as 
Mark Twain or John Hay; it is their habitual seriousness that gives 
point to what they say under the cloak of an occasional joke. Roose- 
velt is full of delightful humour—his table talk is a perpetual 
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fountain of anecdote and humorous incident. He. enjoys a joke 
against himself heartily, and when the personal battle is over, no 
one laughs more honestly than he does over the various incidents 
which at the time made the blood to rush. 

In 1897 he was appointed Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, and in 
the year following, the war with Spain broke out. I happened to ba 
in Washington during those days, and, of course, went first of all to 
see how Roosevelt was faring at the Navy Department. He had 
handed in his resignation, and was seeking authority) to raise a 
regiment of volunteer cavalry, which were popularly referred to as 
“Teddys Rough Riders.” His resignatian had mot yet been 
accepted, so he was going on with his recruiting, having the advan- 
tage, as he laughingly put it, of using the typewriters of the Navy 
department to conduct his correspondence as a Rough Rider. Roose- 
velt was like another Blucher in those days—storming up and down, 
panting with eagerness to fly at the throat of the Spanish Army. 
His office was filled with the men who had come to Washington to 
enlist under him. They were of all kinds; “rough riders” was as 
good a name as any other; they might as well have been called 
“smooth walkers.” They did not take their horses to Cuba, owing 
- to defective transport service; were never adequately drilled for 
effective cavalry service; were not even all recruited from the cow- 
boy class, as had been originally suggested; but they all marched 
forth imbued with the magnificent courage of their leader, and con- 
vinced that no regulars could stand up against such men as they! 

Roosevelt’s talk on that memorable day sounded to me like the 
ravings of a wild enthusiast; but he was terribly in earnest. We went 
over to the club together to lunch, with one or two others, and there 
he talked in a resistless stream on the virtues of his men and the 
irresistible nature of their prospective cavalry charges. He admitted 
that he himself was not yet fitted to be the colonel of a cavalry 
regiment, and therefore had selected Mr. Wood, a surgeon in the 
Army, to be the titular colonel, while he contented himself with the 
mere rank of a lieutenant-colonel. Dr. Wood found himself suddenly 
made a colonel over the heads of many West Point graduates, whose 
services should, on principles of Civil Service, have been acknow- 
ledged before those of a medical adviser. It is one of the freaky 
things of war that this same Dr. Wood, within six months from 
being merely an assistant surgeon, was made a Major-General com- 
manding at Havana! 

Roosevelt told me that he would require some time—a few weeks— 
before he would have the requisite experience to lead his regiment as 
colonel, but took up the whole matter with so much enthusiasm and 
energy that few who listened to him could escape the conclusion 
that in his case even the laws of nature could be modified, if not 
suspended. He led his regiment; and it behaved very well. To be 
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sure, it had the steadying support of United States Regulars on either 
side, and men who were present, and who have much military 
experience, have assured me that the Rough Riders would have been 
cut to pieces but for the Regulars who flanked them. However, 
Roosevelt will have no such explanations. He is sure that his 
“Invincibles” settled the day at Santiago; that he it was who 
steadied the U.S. Regulars on that memorable occasion, and that 
everything to the contrary emanates from interested sources. Of 
course, the Press of the country is always inclined to praise the “ citizen 
“ soldiers,” or Volunteers, and ignore the “ Regulars,” for the Volun- 
teers represent votes, while the Regulars represent nothing but a force 
that goes out to be shot, at a very small price per man. Thus it 
comes about that in that war all praise went to Volunteers, mainly 
commanded by politicians, while a glance at the names in high com- 
mand would make one think that America had no such institution 
as West Point, or that it had been wholly discredited. 

In Washington I had tried to get a commission for the war; but 
being a Free Trader and a Democrat in politics, I was unsuccessful. 
So I went as correspondent of the London Times, and told more 
of the truth about our political Generals than made cheerful reading 
at Headquarters. Consequently, gentle pressure persuaded me to 
shift my base from Tampa to the Philippines. When I reached 
Manila, I heard from Admiral Dewey that it was Roosevelt who had 
arranged for the battle which destroyed the Spanish Fleet in Eastern 
waters on that memorable First of May, 1898. There has been some 
controversy on this point, and it is worth settling by the statement 
of the witness chiefly interested in the truth. Roosevelt entertained 
a high personal regard for Admiral Dewey, which the victor of Manila 
cordially reciprocated. Recent events may have altered these views 

—but, I am sure, only outwardly. 

“Roosevelt is a man of strong likes and dislikes; of strong 
sympathies and antipathies. This refers to his personal relations. 
Politically, however, it would be hard to name any of his opponents 
whom he would not readily shake by the hand, provided they had 
not done something intrinsically dishonourable. I have heard him 
frequently discussing men who had wronged him by their harsh 
-criticisms—politicians, editors, and others. I have never known him 
to lose his temper over them or to show himself incapable of dis- 
cussing them freely, and fairly enough. 

Another interesting phase of Roosevelt’s character is his natural- 
ness, his directness and bluntness. Although amongst those who do 
not know him, especially amidst the people who have grown up .to 
distrust all those who live in a style different from their own, he is 
regarded as a plutocrat, or at least identified with the banking and 
capitalistic forces of the country, no man is more free from affecta- 
tion of superiority. Roosevelt will speak to his coachman or his 
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boatman with exactly the same consideration that he would use to 
the most important of his acquaintance. He has a tremendous 
respect for manhood, and mighty little for that which money or 
title alone can do by way of imitation. Roosevelt is, as I have said, 
absolutely free from affectations of rank or pretentions, when he is 
with people who are sympathetic or equally without pretensions. 
But now and then there comes to him with a letter of introduction 
from Europe some man with a sounding title, who presumes upon 
Roosevelt’s bonhomie to the extent of treating his house in a manner 
differently from what he would treat that of his peers in the old 
world. At such a time it is worth being on hand to listen to the 
lesson which Roosevelt can administer when it becomes necessary. 
Such a person comes oftener than one might suppose; at any rate 
he turns up in America now and then, and, apparently, finds plenty 
of Americans who so much adore a title that they will permit alinost 
anything rather than resent the impertinence of a peer. Do we notall 
recall how recently Mr. Andrew Carnegie entertained an English 
valet who pretended to be a Lord somebody; how he even lent him 
a sum of money? A true Republican like Roosevelt could not have 
been imposed upon as was the author of “ Triumphant Democracy.” 

A striking feature in Roosevelt’s career is the immense amount 
of literary work he has done side by side with his other occupations. 
His most important work is, no doubt, one in three volumes, entitled 
“The Winning of the West,” from which I have been forced to 
quote freely in my “ Children of the Nations.” “The Winning of the 
“West” is written mainly from original documents, and ‘races 
the westward movement of the English colonists from the Atlantic 
seaboard of America over the Alleghany mountains; and it tells 
how they disputed the Mississippi valley with the French and 
finally conquered it for the future United States. The work makes 
spirited reading from beginning to end, and at the same time is 
carefully done. It bids fair to remain a classic on this particular 
theme. 

Twelve books altogether has Roosevelt published, not one of them 
devoid of interest. Only last year he published his life of Cromwell, 
which would no doubt have been abandoned had the author, at the 
time, known that Mr. Morley was occupied in the same field. Roose- 
velt has written a life of two American public men, Benton and 
Gouverneur Morris, and also a History of the State of New York. 
No doubt much of these works would have been better done had the 
author had more time for research, but, even under existing limita- 
tions, they are creditable. 

Of course, the Spanish War called upon him to write his account 
of the Rough Riders, an account so full of his regiment that Mr. 
“Dooley ” referred to it as a book that might be entitled “ Alone in 
“Cuba.” Yet all read it with pleasure, for it is the war as the 
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author saw it; if he was deceived in his estimate of things, we are 
glad to have him record what his impressions were. If he honestly 
thinks that his Rough Riders did all the work of that campaign, we 
want to have that on record as an interesting personal impression. 
There are many West Pointers who hold a different view, but that 
does not in the least detract from the work of Roosevelt. 

On ranch life and the hunting of big game Roosevelt has written 
much, mainly for the illustrated magazines, and these articles have 
since been collected and printed in book form. This applies also to 
some volumes of essays and addresses. I had almost forgotten to 
mention Roosevelt’s History of the Naval War of 1812 between Eng- 
land and the United States, a narrative which corrects much that was 
faulty in James’ Naval History and in Cooper. It is a work that 
will afford much satisfaction on account of its fairness. 

Those who look to Roosevelt as likely to inaugurate a policy of ill- 
will fowards England will be much disappointed. The man who 
could write as he has written of England is not the man to seek war 
with any Power, least of all with a Power with whose history he is 
thoroughly familiar. The papers just now are full of guesses as to 
his probable actions, as to changes in the Cabinet, as to alleged 
differences with his colleagues. All these guesses may be right; but 
until Mr. Roosevelt’s actions speak for themselves, we may do well to 
think of him as we did of William Il. after 1888. He is not the 
man: to ignore the forces about him. No man more than Roosevelt 
appreciates the remarkable combination of talent represented by John 
Hay, and to talk of those two as being enemies, or even quarrelling, 
is absurd. Such men do not quarrel, nor do they make their com- . 
plaints in-the presence of newspaper reporters. John Hay is heartily 
weary of officé; he has been ready to lay his burden down at any 
time; he is Happiest as a man of letters; he has of late suffered much 
family bereavement; he has a natural aversion to continue at his 
post unless there are very strong reasons why fhe should do so. 
Under the circumstances, I can imagine that Roosevelt will do all in 
his power to ‘hold Mr. Hay at his side, at least for the moment. 
Ultimately, however, I have little doubt but that Roosevelt, like 
William Il., will seek to be his own Prime Minister. 

Will Roosevelt sustain the Monroe doctrine?—that hazy docu- 
ment that is most useful at some times and very dangerous at others. 
Privately, I think he will, and most energetically, particularly as 
against Continental Europe. With England the time is ripe for a 
practical understanding, a permanent agreement to arbitrate; but 
beyond that I see little that is encouraging for the friends of peace. 
Roosevelt believes in war, though he does not seek it He is a 
God-fearing Christian, guided by moral principle, and hates the 
cruelty and injustice of even the best of wars. But he believes in 
war, as did Cromwell, Washington, and other God-fearing men. 
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He has no sympathy with those who preach disarmament and 
universal peace; he does not believe that peace is furthered by the 
disarmament of nations that represent law and order. We may pray 
for peace in our time, as we pray for perfection; with no present hope 
of doing more than modify our ordinary state of imperfection. 

Roosevelt sees war clouds on the herizon, and so do many others. 
The attitude of Germany towards the United States during the 
Spanish-American war has given ground for a widespread feeling in 
America that William IL. would welcome some American entangle- 
ment which might furnish him with a fair exouse for laying hold of 
territory which at present is regarded as lying within the American 
sphere of interest. German politicians and newspapers, inspired by 
Government, make no concealment of their purpose of contesting the 
Monroe doctrine at some convenient opportunity, and that oppor- 
tunity will probably arise when Russia, Germany and France shall 
have entered a triple alliance, with the point directed against the 
Anglo-American world. To-day, Spanish-America cordially detests 
the Yankee, and pretends friendship only so long as it feels that the 
United States is a guarantee of their several pretentions to be inde- 
pendent states. The day may come when a war in South America 
will invite German interference; and this action may be sustained 
by one or more of our South American friends. German public senti- 
ment is ripe for such a contingency, and neither the American Army 
or Navy is at present in a position to prevent it. 

Roosevelt feels this danger, and, as Commander-in-Chief under. 
the Constitution, it is his duty either to repudiate the so-called 
Monroe doctrine or to place the country in such a state of pre- 
paredness as shall make a violation of its spirit difficult. 

Thomas Jefferson pointed out, as early as 1828, that the only 
country about which the United States had occasion to be seriously 
concerned was Great Britain; that with England as Ally, there was 
no enemy that need cause any uneasiness. That was written by the 
man. who is looked upon as the father of the Democratic party, at a 
time when the United States had about 10,000,000 inhabitants, when 
Australia was not counted as an English Commonwealth, when Cape 
Colony was little more than a victualling station on the road to India, 
and Canada merely a bunch of French farmhouses. If that 
was true then, in the mind of a far-sighted statesman, how much 
more true is it to-day? It is not forgotten that all America sprang 
at once to the side of England in 1896, when the Emperor of Germany 
sent a despatch that gave colour to the notion that his forces might 
be employed in South Africa in a quarrel between English and 
Dutch. Americans are fond of quarrelling with England; they 
regard it as their prescriptive privilege. But they are very jealous 
of this luxury; they resent its being shared by anyone who does 
not think in the same language. Roosevelt has none of the vulgar 
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disposition to make political capital by the favourite game of 
“twisting the Lion’s tail.” He regards the duties of his office too 
seriously; while he is the last man who would permit an affront 
from London. At the same time, he is the first who would welcome 
an understanding between all branches of the English-speaking 
world, so that to that extent, at least, war would be impossible. The 
present is a particularly favourable time for such a movement, and 
since the days of Canning and President Monroe no man has held 
office ab Washington more likely to bring this to a successful close 
than the President who has, by the hand of inscrutable Providence, 
been called to succeed William McKinley. With such a programme, 
there is little doubt that John Hay would be readily induced to 
retain office—I can imagine nothing more likely to sweeten the 
closing years of the present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
than the consciousness of having done his share towards securing 
peace throughout the whole diversified English-speaking family. 

Is it not time that a Congress of English-speaking, self-governing 
States and colonies should be called together, for the purpose of 
establishing some form of supreme Court that should take notice 
of any differences between members of the same; for instance, 
between Canada and the United States; Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines; Australia and Singapore; New Zealand and Samoa; and, 
finally, England and the United States! Would it be chimerical to 
invite the Boers to this Congress; or, at least, delegates from every 
section. of South Africa between the Cape and the Zambesi; provided 
only that they came pledged to abide by the decision of the majority ? 
Boers and English rapidly melt into Afrikanders; and all intelligent 
Afrikanders speak English and think as liberty-loving, self-governing 
men of our own race. They are not people who can be flogged into 
obedience. 

This would be a solution that would meet with immense support 
in America; and while Roosevelt can have no sympathy with those 
who are seeking to break up the Union of South Africa by rebellion, 
yet his Dutch {blood would naturally pulsate sympathetically with 
the notion of any arrangement of this sad war which promised peace, 
while at the same time doing full honour to the brave men who 
have for two years fought heroically for their notion of independence. 

We need anticipate no diminution of American military activity 
during the term of President Roosevelt. For my part, I cherish 
the dream that this activity will never represent other desires than 
to do our share in strengthening a prospective Anglo-American 
Alliance. 

Pouttney BigELow. 


THE IMPERIAL PROBLEM. 


N the letter that Lord Rosebery addressed to the members of the 
City Liberal Club on the 16th of July, and in the speech that 
he delivered three days later at a meeting of the Club, he 

expressed the opinion that the war in South Africa was not the cause, 
but only the occasion, for the present division in the ranks of the 
Liberal party; that this division was not accidental or ephemeral, 
but fundamental and permanent; that its real cause dates back at 
least twenty years; and that this cause relates to a difference of 
view as to the part that the Empire and Imperial policy ought to 
play in determining the destinies of the people of the United King- 
dom. A statesman who occupies so great a position in the estimation 
of his fellow-countrymen as Lord Rosebery does cannot give expres- 
sion to a view of this kind without profoundly affecting public 
opinion. It is true, indeed, that the expression of opinion as it 
stands, both in the letter and the speech, is a mere obiter dictum. No 
serious attempt at historical justification is made. Lord Rosebery’s 
reputation, and his reputation alone, is to answer for it. But it 
raises, in a clear, weighty and emphatic form, the whole question of 
Imperialism, and with it also the whole question of the future destiny 
of the Liberal party. 

From it three main questions emerge. Have we to go as far back 
as Lord Rosebery suggests to find the source of difference? What 
is the real nature of the difference? And is it fundamental and 
permanent? 

Whatever date we may assign to its origin, it is not disputed that 
the cleavage in the party is due to the cause to which Lord Rosebery 
ascribes it. It is due to the introduction of the Empire as a practical 
factor in determining the politics of the United Kingdom. On 
domestic policy, as Lord Rosebery himself points out, the Liberal 
party could combine at the present moment with at least as much 
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unanimity and effect as at any time in the course of its history. It 
is, moreover, no small part of the difficulty of the position that it is 
with questions of domestic policy that Liberals have for the last 70 
years almost exclusively identified their existence. It is within 
this domain that all their great victories have been won, and all 
their great services to the country have been rendered. It is within 
this field of work that they have formed their principles; and it is 
from it that they derive all their great’ traditions. In circumstances 
such as these, therefore, it ought not to be a subject of wonder that 
a question new and undefined in its character, but vast in its scope, 
and obviously involving issues of the most profound and far-reaching 
importance to the welfare of our country, should be regarded with 
some diversity of view on its first introduction among us. The 
diversity of view is natural, and perhaps even inevitable. But 
while we allow this, we ought to search deep into its causes, and 
dwell long on its probable results to our country, before we accept 
it as permanent and irreconcilable. For at the moment it would 
seem as if, with the other and hardly more important Imperial 
issue, our present system of party government was also involved in 
the dispute. 

If we turn for a moment to consider the history of that system we 
shall find that it casts no inconsiderable light on both of these issues, 
Dating the system from the reign of William III., its history may 
be roughly divided into three periods. The first extends to the 
conclusion of the great war in 1816, The second extends from 1815 
to the conclusion of the Franco-German War. And the third is 
now running its course. 

It was during the first of these periods that the foundations of the 
British Empire were securely laid. It was a period that produced 
some of our greatest statesmen. It was a period, moreover, of 
strenuous effort and willing sacrifice on the part of the nation—of 
effort and sacrifice such as we in our time know by actual experience 
little or nothing of. Throughout it the attention of the country was 
concentrated, not on questions of domestic reform, but on questions 
of foreign and colonial policy; and all its public activities were 
absorbed in a series of wars undertaken for the purpose of preserving 
our dominions beyond the seas, and which resulted in an immense 
extension of them. The need of domestic reform not unfrequently 
presented itself, and more often as the period drew towards a close. 
But the nation was never so much or so widely influenced by this 
need as to allow it to affect the relations of parties. Nor did it at 
any time throughout the period determine the fate of ministries. 
No great law affecting our domestic relations is derived from the 
period. The Empire and its interests were the great and determining 
factors of political opinion. Whig and Tory differed as to the 
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principles to be adopted and the methods to be pursued in administer- 
ing the Empire. But they never differed on the main question—the 
need of maintaining and preserving it. 

After the conclusion of the great war in 1815, however, a change 
took place. A long period of peace ensued. The Empire, freed from 
exposure to external attack, ceased to be the predominating factor 
in determining the direction of our politics; and the country, 
victoriously released from its great struggle, at last felt itself free 
to turn its attention to its domestic affairs. Then followed a period 
of over 50 years of almost uninterrupted attention to internal reforms, 
a period that will always be associated with the predominance of 
Liberal principles in our national life. It would carry me beyond 
my present purpose to say anything about the achievements of the 
period. It is enough for this purpose to say that throughout it, 
with one brief interval, the relations of parties and the fate of 
ministries were determined as exclusively by reference to questions 
of domestic policy as in ‘the earlier period they had been determined 
by reference to questions of foreign and colonial policy. 

But in the later years of the eighth decade of last century the 
signs of another change began to present themselves, due to the 
effect on us of the action of the great European Powers after the 
conclusion of the Franco-German War. The Empire, after a long 
interval of quiet and almost unobserved progress, began again to 
rise above our political horizon and to attract to itself a large share 
of public interest and attention. It has been usual to ascribe this 
change to the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. But in truth its causes 
are deeper, more permanent, and far more serious in their character 
than this view of them would suggest. These causes do not originate 
with us. They do not spring from our will or choice. They have 
their origin in events that lie beyond our control; and are, in fact, 
the immediate result of a momentous change in the character and 
direction of the activities and aspirations, political and industrial, 
of the Great Powers of the Oontinent. 

From 1816 to 1870 all the resources of these Powers were engaged 
in a succession of struggles strictly European in their scope and 
character. The period is marked by the revival of the spirit of 
nationality; and its main interest centres in the efforts of Germany 
and Italy to attain to national unity. So absorbing was the struggle 
that none of the Powers, with the limited exception of France, had 
either time or energy to bestow on schemes of colonial or commercial 
expansion. And by no other fact than this is it possible to explain 
the free and unhindered character of our colonial and commercial 
expansion during so prolonged a period. But with the settlement 
of 1871 this period of European history came to an end. A “new 
“ era spread its wings, new nations rose”; and their rise affects 
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our life and interests in a way that we are only now beginning to 
understand and appreciate. Freed from the struggle for existence, 
and full of the energy and confidence that are born of success, these 
nations began to look beyond their immediate surroundings, and to 
take stock of their position in the world. And then, and almost 
with the force of a new and unexpected discovery, they realised how 
much of that world had come under the direct or indirect control 
of Great Britain. They found us in possession of a practical mono- 
poly of the world’s trade and commerce; and, what they felt perhaps 
even more than this, they found us in possession of all the best and 
most profitable portions of the hitherto unoccupied tracts of the 
earth’s surface. It was not to be expected that a discovery such as 
this could be made without producing on them a marked effect. 
Stimulated by our example, and believing that had the opportunity 
offered itself they could have done what we did, they set themselves, 
late in the day though it was, to occupy such portions of the fields 
of commerce and colonial enterprise as were still open to them. And 
thus into fields where hitherto our action had been free and unop- 
posed they entered as our rivals and competitors. In certain circum- 
stances this rivalry and competition might have produced none but 
peaceful and beneficial results; and peaceful and beneficial results 
may be their final outcome. But in the meantime, and as the world 
is at present organised, no man of sober judgment will dispute the 
fact that the new activities and aspirations of the Continental 
Powers have altered the position of the British Empire among the 
nations of the world. From a position of quiet and almost unregarded 
security the Empire in all its parts has gradually awakened to find 
itself exposed to chances and risks which 80 years ago it had hardly 
dreamt of, and against which it had adopted no adequate means of 
guarding itself. And here, in my view, we have both the explana- 
tion and the justification of the modern revival of the so-called 
Imperial spirit, and of all that heated controversy which circles 
round the question of the Empire, and its extent, and resources, 
and future organisation. And if it is true, as it doubtless is, that 
the difference in the Liberal party is due to the introduction of this 
question into the realm of practical politics, then Lord Rosebery is 
correct in his view that this difference has its roots in a train of 
events older in its origin than the question of the South African 
War, and that this question is merely one of a group, all of them 
involving a question of general policy of a profoundly difficult and 
complicated kind. 

Before proceeding to consider the second of the three questions 
suggested by Lord Rosebery’s letter and speech, I pause for a 
moment to direct attention to an aspect of the Imperial question 
which appears to me to be of profound importance to us who inhabit 
the British Islands. Į refer to its effect on our system of party 
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government. If, as I believe to be inevitable, the interests of the 
Empire are to form a permanent and continuous factor in our 
politics, then it will be impossible for our party system to continue 
to run on the old constitutional lines. To preserve that system 
some alteration in the machinery of Government will be 
forced upon us. For the success of a party system, and 
its moral value as an instrument of popular government, depend 
on our ability to submit to the nation clearly defined issues, 
when it is called upon to elect representatives to Parliament. But 
to do this on both Imperial and domestic questions at the’same time 
is beyond our power. The area of interests is too wide, the interests 
themselves are too diverse, to make it possible for the nation to express 
its opinion on both by a single vote. A practical illustration, derived 
from our present experience, will make this clear. Liberals are 
divided on Imperial questions. On these questions one section sup- 
ports the Tory view, and is prepared to co-operate with the Tories in 
furthering it; while the other section is opposed both to their fellow 
Liberals and to the Tories. On domestic questions, on the other | 
hand, both sections are united in their views, and united also in their 
opposition to the Tories. In a chaos of opinion such as this, party 
government, as we have known it, becomes impossible. Some remedy 
must be devised which will separate the two issues, and which will ' 
allow the nation to express its opinion on each by a separate vote; 
or, failing this, political opinion will embody itself, not in two great 
parties, but in a number of groups whose separate and conflicting 
interests and activities will be fatal to our public morality and to all 
that makes our public life a wholesome and a stimulating discipline.* 

I turn now to consider what is the real nature of the difference 
between the two sections. In its general outlines it is defined by 
the historical survey that I have just made. It is the difference 
between those, on the one hand, who shrink from allowing our 
policy to be affected by the action of the other Great Powers of the 
world; and those, on the other, who regard that action with an over- 
jealous suspicion, and who would willingly engage all our resources 
in actively opposing it. Or, if we adopt the nomenclature of the 
day, it is the difference between the Little Englander, who adheres to 
the doctrine of the Manchester School, and the mere Jingo. 

The disciple of the Manchester School grounds himself on a few 
clear and simple propositions. He holds that our interest in the 
outside world, in the world that lies beyond our own nationality, is a 
trading and commercial interest; that this interest is the main bond 
of community between ourselves and the other nations of the world; 


* In an article which appeared in the Conrmarorary Review for May, 1901, I have given 
other reasons in support of a proposal to constitute local le; tures in the several countries 
of the United Kingdom, each having power to deal with domestic questions, and to legye 
tho central Parliament free to deal wi Imperial guestiong, 
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and that it is most effectually strengthened and promoted by freeing 
‘trade from all purely national and territorial restrictions. Consis- 
tently with these views he holds that extension of territory does not 
in itself increase our prosperity, and may seriously diminish it by 
imposing upon us heavy burdens of administration and defence. He 
would therefore have us hold rigidly aloof from the scramble for 
territory in which the Powers of the world are now joining. But 
he would have us, at the same time, take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity thet may be presented to us of using our influence in the 
world in-favour of enlarging the area of Free Trade, and so of 
promoting our real welfare. And the difference between the two 
objects of action he maintains to be the difference between a policy 
of war and a policy of peace, between an exclusively national and a 
humanitarian view of our interests in the world. 

Much of this has become ‘the commonplace of British statesman- 
ship. But it leaves some of the most serious and difficult problems of 
our life altogether untouched. Increase of wealth is certainly not 
the sole or ultimate end of our life as a community of men united in 
the bonds of nationality. Is it the ultimate end of our life as a 
nation united with other nations in the common bonds of humanity ? 
Is there a real education of the human race, the slow result of 
struggles, not confined within the limits of nationality, but extending 
to international relations and involving international conflictaP And 
if there is have we positive duties in relation to it—duties that would 
carry us beyond our immediate interests, whether these be com- 
mercial or territorial? Does the civilisation of the human race grow 
in height as well as in breadth? Does this civilisation involve the 
gradual extension of ‘the area within which positive law and the 
ordinary sanctions of positive law shall operate, till at last the whole 
earth shall become subject to law? Or are we to regard the principle 
of nationality as a final principle, limiting the relations of men and 
their progress towards a real and regulated community of life? All 
these are questions forced upon us at this moment, partly by the 
constitution of the British Empire and the desire that exists to 
enlarge and complete it, and partly also by the present crisis in the 
world’s history. But towards a solution of them the disciple of the 
Manchester School gives us no assistance whatever. 

Nor—need it be said?—does the Jingo. Of him it is impossible to 
speak with respect. He is a demagogue, often acute and able, but 
always narrow and prejudiced. He moves and has his being in a 
much lower range of thought and feeling than his great opponent, 
the member of the Manchester School. He knows little of the theory 
of Free Trade, and nothing at all of the great humanitarian principle 
that underlies it. He sees every country in the world doing what it 
can to close its doors against our commodities. He would, therefore, 
and without further consideration, close our doors against their 
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commodities. He sees other countries acquiring territories beyond 
the seas, and the mere fact makes him swell with jealous indignation 
and astonishment. He warns these countries, from the public plat- 
form, that our patience will some day give way before their 
- “encroachments,” and that if they refuse to take his warning on 
them will rest the responsibility for the consequences. One day he 
proclaims an alliance, or the need for an alliance, with some Power 
that would help us to drive back all other Powers within their own 
“ proper” confines; and the next day, when the alliance is disowned 
or refused, he proclaims to us the splendours of isolation. And if any 
one is bold enough to doubt his wisdom, or to refuse to co-operate 
with him in his schemes, he denounces him as a “ Little Englander,” 
as “unpatriotic,” or even, on extreme provocation, as @ “ traitor.” 
The Jingo, in short, is the embodiment of very commonplace passions 
and prejudices, vain, vulgar and uncultivated; but advanced to a 
position of dangerous power by the fact that, behind his swagger and 
bluster, there is a real Imperial problem, with the conditions of 
which the nation has not yet made itself familiar, and about which it 
is in that condition of restless uncertainty and suspense, in which 
even a generous and peace-loving people may become the instru- 
ments of a loud, rash, and headstrong policy. 

Such then, generally, is the nature of the difference between 
the two sections of the Liberal party. But this statement of the 
difference throws very little light on the third question, the question 
of its permanence. For there are few Liberals who would allow that 
their conception of the limits of State action, whether in relation to 
domestic or to foreign affairs, was determined by a strict adherence’ 
to the doctrines of the Manchester School. And no Liberal would 
allow that he was a Jingo. 

I turn, therefore, from a consideration of the difference in its more 
general aspects to direct attention to the accounts of the difference 
actually given by members of the two opposing sections. Taking 
Mr. Morley aè by far the most serious and weighty exponent of the 
views of the one section, it will be found that he identifies 
Imperialism with Jingoism. The most complete expression of his 
views is contained in a speech that he delivered at Brechin on the 
17th of January, 1899. In that speech he quotes with approval 
some words of Lord Salisbury, in which “he expressed his strong 
“belief that there is a danger of the public opinion of this country 
“ undergoing a reaction from the doctrines of 30 or 40 years ago, and 
“believing that it is our duty to take everything we can get, to fight 
“ everybody, and to make a quarrel of every dispute.” This “very 
“ dangerous doctrine ” had, in Mr. Morley’s judgment, found its way 
into the Liberal party, and he made an earnest protest against it. 
He identified the doctrine indifferently with Jingoism and with 
Imperialism; and held that “Imperialism must mean militarism,” 
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and “militarism must mean war,” and all the hateful accompani- 
ments and results of war. And then, having thus defined the spirit 
against which he wished to protest, he added: “I freely recognise, 
“and it would be most foolish not to recognise, that there is a 
“ sense in which the word Imperialism is used in the sense of national 
“duty, not of national vain-glory, in which it is used as meaning 
“not aggression but the service of mankind. The guardianship and 
“ guidance of a great State is a weighty and noble task—one of the 
“ weightiest and noblest tasks that can fall to man. We cannot make 
“ light of our engagements and obligations, neither can we allow other 
“ States to make light of the engagements and obligations into which 
“ they have entered with us, but let us measure our national strength, 
“let us cast our eyes forward, let us comprehend as many as we 
“can of the consequences. You cannot comprehend them all in a 
“word. Imperialism in this higher and better sense must be tested 
“and measured and limited by commonsense, and the Liberal party 
“will only be useful as an instrument of human progress so long 
“as they walk persistently and steadfastly in tthe path of these 
“watchwords—peace, economy and reform.” 

Here, then, we have a distinction between a false and a true 
Imperialism. And the true Imperialism is to be tested by its power 
of adapting itself to the old watchwords of the Liberal party—peace, 
economy and reform. This is a favourite saying with those who 
think as Mr. Morley thinks. But it is difficult to accept it just as 
it stands. For these watchwords derive their whole significance 
from their application to the interests of the United Kingdom at 
a time when our policy was determined by these interests, and ‘by 
these interests alone. What application have they to the question 
of the Empire as it now presents itself to us? Mr. Morley, in another 
part of the speech from which I have just quoted, after referring to 
the “party perturbations,” and “those larger commotions all over 
“the globe with which perhaps those party perturbations cannot 
“be wholly unconnected,” goes on to say: “It is perfectly natural 
“that in these strange, and, I might almost say, bewildering circum- 
“stances, it is perfectly natural that there should have grown up 
“among men of both parties great differences of opinion as to the 
“attitude and concern of Great Britain in face of these circumstances. 
“Tt is quite natural that Liberals should be inclined to revise old 
“maxims, and readjust their mariner’s compass in the new 
“latitudes.” Does he, then, propose that the principles of peace, 
economy and reform should be revised and re-adjusted to suit the 
new latitudesP ‘The peace referred to in the old maxim was a peace 
sought for in the interests of the people of the United Kingdom, 
who had to bear the whole burden of war. The economy was an 
economy of their resources. And the reform was a reform in the 
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conditions of their life. Is the interpretation that Mr. Morley now 
desires us to put upon these watchwords the same interpretation that 
was put upon them 30 or 40 years ago? Or does he propose to 
revise this interpretation? Suppose, for example, that we accept a 
“larger patriotism” as the definition of our Imperialism (and to 
this, as a phrase at all events, Mr. Morley would probably not object), 
is this larger patriotism to animate the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom only? And are they, therefore, to take upon themselves 
the exclusive duty of guarding and guiding the outlying portions of 
the Empire? Or is it to animate and inform every part of the 
Empire, and ultimately to have the effect of enlarging the area of 
interests within which the principles of peace, economy and reform 
are to be applied, till at last the whole Empire shall be brought within 
this area? Ifnot, what does the appeal to these watchwords in this 
connection mean? Does it mean that our policy in peace and war, 
and in the economy of our resources, and in the reform of our 
institutions, is still to be strictly determined by the interesta and 
requirements of the people of these islands, and of these islands 
alone? On none of these questions does Mr. Morley give us any 
clear indication of his views; though, as we shall see later, he is 
opposed to the federation of the Empire, and therefore apparently 
opposed also to any scheme by which all the parts of the Empire 
might become really complete and integral portions of it. 

From him, then, we learn nothing that is definite as to the nature 
of the difference between the two sections of the Liberal party, save 
that he identifies Imperialism with Jingoism; and that though he 
speaks of a higher and better Imperialism, he leaves it altogether 
undefined, or defines it by ignoring “those larger commotions all 
“ over the globe” in which, as we have seen, it really originates. 

If we turn now to the statements of Liberal Imperialists we shall 
find ourselves face to face with similarly vague results. Their 
position is primarily determined by their support of the action of 
the Government. Now it may be quite possible to support this 
action while profoundly dissenting from its spirit and from the aims. 
by which it is ultimately determined. The prevailing spirit in the 
Government, and in the Tory party as a whole, has been the spirit of 
expansion pure and simple. It is this spirit that has defined its 
aims and animated its diplomacy. But if, as I believe, Liberal 
Impefialists could consistently hold that interests of a truer kind 
than the interests of mere expansion have been involved in the 
controversies that have sprung up in recent years, then. it was their 
bounden duty to define what these interests are, what relation they 
bear to the permanent interests of the Empire, and by what policy, 
othe? than the policy of expansion, these permanent interests were 
to be promoted. But this they have never done. On the contrary, 
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they have contented themselves with a simple declaration of their 
general approval of the conduct of the Government during the last 
few years. And their main anxiety would appear to have been to 
convince the country that the interests of the Empire would have 
been as safe in their hands as in the hands of the Tories ; and that 
if they had been in possession of power during the last six years 
they, too, would have re-conquered the Soudan, preserved Fashoda, 
and undertaken the war in South Africa. It would be safe to 
challenge them to produce a single statement in which any in autho- 
rity among them has gone, even by a hair’s-breadth, beyond this. 
But to say: “Ditto to the Tories” is not the same thing as to pro- 
claim a policy which, while jit justified a general approval of the 
objects set before itself by the Government, would at the same time 
justify in the interests of the Empire a steadfast opposition to the 
policy of mereexpansion. They have told us, indeed, that theirs would 
be a sane and unaggressive Imperialism. But our acceptance of this 
must depend on their definition of the words “sane” and “ unag- 
gressive”; and this definition they have never given us. And they 
have thus left it open to their opponents to say that they mean by 
them only that we ought to take territory when it is safe to do so, and 
decline to take it when the risks would be great. If this is doing 
- them an injustice, as I willingly admit it is, the question, still 
remains: What is the policy, associated with the interests of the 
Empire as a whole, which they, as Liberal Imperialists, propose 
to us to pursue? Is the only growth that the Empire is to know to 
be a growth in extent? Is the sole test of loyalty to the Empire, of 
a pride in its greatness, of a willingness to undergo sacrifices in its 
behalf, to be a readiness, without further consideration, to add to its 
extent? If not, then by reference to what interests, in the life of 
the people of the British Empire, are we to determine the policy 
of the Empire? Till these questions are met and answered, as they 
have never yet been met and answered, there is no ground for main- 
taining that there is among Liberals an irreconcilable division of 
opinion on Imperial questions. Agreement with Lord Rosebery on 
the first of the questions suggested by his letter does not, therefore, 
involve agreement on the last. Though the difference in the party 
is as old as he says it is, nothing has as yet occurred to prove that 
it is permanent and fundamental. 

Let me now attempt to sum up the results that I have thus far 
reached, and to state the conclusion to which I desire to come. The 
Imperial problem, though it affects the very foundations of our life 
and policy, has not originated in any action of ours. It is the 
direct result of that spirit of expansion that has recently taken 
possession of the other Great Powers of the world, and which in its 
effects has completely altered our relation to them. Had these 
Powers continued to confine their action within European limits, 
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then our life at home and in the colonies might have continued on 
the old lines. But this is no longer possible. In the storm and stress 
of the world’s movements the British Empire is being driven back 
upon itself. It begins to feel its limits. And the first effect of this 
has been to rouse in us a spirit of jealousy and suspicion, which has 
displayed itself in an over-eagerness to insist upon our rights, to find 
causes of dispute with other States, and to urge them, with un- 
seemly heat, to the point of open hostility and attack. But it has 
done more than this. It has brought to birth the idea of the Empire 
as a real community of interest, as a regulating and moulding 
influence destined to exercise an equal sway over all its parts. But 
this idea may be to us a source either of weakness or of strength, 
according to the direction it ultimately takes. If it is to continue 
to be stimulated solely by the action of foreign Powers, if its spirit 
is to be aroused and sustained only by this action, then it will be, 
not merely a source of weakness, but of positive danger, both to 
ourselves and to the world. But if, on the other hand, it can be 
taught to find its satisfaction in consolidating the power of the 
Empire, and in a steady reliance upon it, then it will become a 
strong, peaceful and beneficent influence. In this direction, there- 
fore, lies the solution of the Imperial problem. 

Before I close this paper I should like to add a few words as to Mr. 
Morley’s opposition ¢o the proposal to federate the Empire. No 
serious Liberal can. differ from him, either upon this or upon any 
other point of policy, without reluctance and misgiving. In the 
present case his view seems to ‘be influenced by the fear that the 
increased power that would accrue to the Empire from federation ` 
would be used in attempts to spread the domination of our race over 
constantly widening areas of tho earth’s surface. And the fear seems 
justified by the fact that it is those who have been most completely 
seized by the mania for expansion that have been loudest in their call 
for Imperial unity. But it is worth our while to examine the case 
for federation without regard to the motives that may influence some 
of its advocates. Mr. Morley’s position is explained in a speech that 
he delivered at Bervie on the 6th of June last. I quote from the 
report in the Times of June 7th. After stating that he repelled the 
view that the was “callous and cold-hearted to all the great ideas of 
“ British power, strength and glory,” the report goes on: “He had 
“said before, and he would never cease saying, that we were all at 
“one in seeking a strong and constant tie between the Britons in the 
“island home and Britons all over the globe who had carried our 
“ideals and institutions and rational freedom to their homes over 
“the sea. . . He would put his point of view in a homely expres- 
“sion. Radicals believed that when they had two bodies moving 
“along, wishing to move in harmony and in union, they ought not to 
“have a rigid iron bar between them, but a good stout rope that 
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“might be slack or taut as circumstances might demand. How 
“long would the heavenly stars move in the harmony they beheld if 
“they were fastened together by some iron band? So we and our 
“colonies would get along best if the tie between us was not a fixed, 
“rigid tie, dependent on an artificial centralisation, but a silken tie 
“of mutual desire to keep constant and steadfast company with one 
“another.” F quote at the same time another statement that appears 
further on in the same speech: “This one thing was becoming every 
“day clearer, that a whole group of new problems was arising which 
“would require the greatest and most careful consideration on the 
“part of statesmen both on the other side of these great waters and 
“on our own side.” Upon this latter statement the question at once 
arises, whose judgment in case of difference is to determine the 
solution of these problems? Obviously, as the Empire is con- 
stituted at the present moment, their solution will be finally deter- 
mined by the Parliament of the United Kingdom. But do Radicals 
believe that a tie that places the colonies in a dependent relation to a 
Parliament in which they are not represented, and with reference to 
questions that will require their greatest and most careful con- 
sideration, is a tie that would be likely to lead to harmonious and 
united action between them and us? Is it part of the Radical creed 
to hold that such a tie as this would strengthen that other “ silken tie 
“of mutual desire” to which Mr. Morley refers, and upon which he 
would rely as the all-sufficient bond between the colonies and us? 

But let us come a little closer to Mr. Morley’s position. He says 
that we ought not to consent to tie ourselves to the colonies, or the 
colonies to us, by “a rigid iron bar”; but that we and they “would 
“ get along best if the tie between us was not a fixed, rigid tie, depen- 
“dent on an artificial centralisation, but a siken tie of mutual desire 
“to keep constant and steadfast company with one another.” This surely 
isa hard saying. For it means that a constitution, resting on voluntary 
acceptance, binding together in voluntary bonds two or more com- 
munities of men, and embodying itself in an artificial centralisation, 
that such a constitution connects the communities entering into it 
with a bond of iron destructive of the silken tie of mutual desire. 
But such a view of the nature of a constitutional bond is altogether 
falde both in fact and in theory. It does not apply to the constitu- 
tional connection between England and Scotland, or between the 
several States of the American Union, or between the colonies in 
Canada or in Australia. And if it does not, and if in these cases the 
silken tie of mutual desire finds a regulated means of expression in 
the constitution, then Mr. Morley must explain more fully his 
grounds of objection to a Constitution that would bind together the 
United Kingdom and the colonies, before we can accept his views. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, to which I have already 
referred, that Mr, Morley is influenced in his views by the fear that 
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federation is desired in the interests of aggression, and that if it 
were realised the whole forces of the Empire would be used in support 
of an aggressive policy. I do not contend that this fear is groundless. 
But I have already given my reasons for holding that an aggressive 
policy, which is the expression of a panic fear that other nations 
are outstripping us, is best and most wisely combated by a consolida- 
tion of our own power and resources and by a steady reliance upon 
them. I now add to this two other considerations of importance. 
The first is that an extension of power, resting upon popular will, 
has always resulted in an increased sense of responsibility for the 
use that is to be made of that power. And whatever view a Liberal 
may take of the events of the last few years, and of the sanction 
given to them by the people of the Empire, he cannot reject this 
principle without rejecting the key-stone of his political faith and 
creed. 

The other consideration is more abstract and theoretical. “ The 
“world, however slowly—I might say at the moment very slowly— 
“is travelling to the point where the government of all the races will 
“be done, not by organised force, but by regulated and advancing 
“public opinion.” These words were spoken by Lord Salisbury 
rather more than a year ago, when he addressed the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. They express a view 
of the final government of the world that we would all desire 
to accept, and which, within the limits of our power, we would all 
desire to promote. This view implies, not merely an advancing 
opinion, but a fixed and regulated channel of expression for it. 
And it involves the view, that opinion cannot advance at all unless 
it has such a channel of expression, by which it may record its 
stages, and by which also there may be attached to it the ordinary 
sanctions of human society and government. But towards this final, 
regulated government of the world every federation of independent 
communities of men that has yet taken place has been a distinct step 
onwards. But more important than any of these, greater by far than 
the greatest of them, because of the vast extent and scattered nature 
of its territories, the immense variety of its interests, the complexity 
of life within its limits, and perhaps, most of all, because of the inti- 
mate relations it has established between itself and every part of 
the world, would be the federation of the British Empire. 


J. A. Murray Macponatp. 
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IS GREAT BRITAIN FALLING INTO ECONOMIO 
DECAY ? 


HEBRE is a certain order of mind which out of the excess of a 
narrow and ill-balanced patriotism delights in theories which 
deny to its owner’s fellow-countrymen those very qualities it 

might be expected to proclaim. Those afflicted with a thinking appa- 
ratus of this uncomfortable type, when writing upon economic sub- 
jects, are wont in their zeal for their country’s commercial supremacy 
to set before themselves such an ideal of sustained, superhuman excel- 
lence in all that touches Great Britain that the inevitable failure of 
the facts, even under their skilled manipulation, to bear them out, 
fills them with an abiding gloom. To them, because he cannot 
always, at all times and in all places, annihilate his commercial rivals, 
the British manufacturer is of all manufacturers the most incom- 
petent and most obstinately foolish. This is the point of view from 
one aspect of the problem. From another, the British mechanic be- 
comes, by reason of his Trade Unions and his persistent demands 
for better conditions of life, the most near-sighted and wrong-head 
of the working-men of the civilised world. 
The author of a book called “Drifting,” following in many 
respects in the misguided footsteps of the author of a book called 
“ Made in Germany,” has lately been exhibiting in a superlative 
degree the methods and the errors of this peculiar school of political 
economy. In the course of a series of articles which have just been 
concluded in the pages of this Review, our author has demolished to 
his own satisfaction the whole tottering edifice of Great Britain’s 
economic position in the world of commerce. It would be unfair, as 
well as ridiculous, to pretend that “ Drifting” (he will, I hope, pardon 
this abbreviation of his cumbrous anonymity) had no foundation in 
fact for some of his strictures upon British traders, or for a part of hia 
accusation that Great Britain was not meeting the increasing com- 
petition of her younger rivals with the necessary vigour. But be- 
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tween this and the depressing picture of retrogression, stagnation 
and decay in British industries which he has drawn, there is a great 
deal to be said in correction and mitigation. The great mistake 
which “ Drifting” made in the presentment of his case was that he 
endeavoured to substantiate the gossip of the city luncheon hour, 
with which he obviously had considerable acquaintance, by a rash 
use of official statistics with which he, equally obviously, was barely 
on speaking terms. He thus contrived to mar some very promising 
economic theories by exhibiting the very insecure basis upon which 
they rested, and materially to weaken the force of his warnings to our 
recalcitrant traders by a remarkable series of elementary errors and 
careless compilations. 

In the June number of the Conrzsrorary I was given the oppor- 
tunity to point out the nature and the number of these errors; it will, 
therefore, be unnecessary for me, in dealing with this question, to 
enter into further detailed examination of “ Drifting’s” figures. 
But before proceeding to discuss generally the question of Great 
Britain’s economic decay, it might, I think, be useful to allude to 
the many pitfalls which await the amateur in statistics. Upon 
errors of fact and mistakes in arithmetic, which were among the 
weapons in “ Drifting’s” economic armoury, it is quite needless to 
enlarge; but he also made a liberal use of the following fallacies: 

The fallacy of disparity. This consists in the comparison of like 
with unlike, taking, for instance, English official statistics of a given 
thing, say the National Debt, and comparing them with German 
official statistics, also of the National Debt, without taking care to 
be sure that the National Debt of Germany, as given in the available 
official publication, is the same kind of thing as the National Debt 
of the United Kingdom. 

The fallacy of different dates. This consists in comparing the 
progress of two given countries over different periods of time, with, 
of course, worthless results, so far as Jegitimate deductions are con- 
cerned. This is a favourite resort of the writer with a controversial 
bias of some kind. Its application is easy, and none the less effective 
because misleading. You run your finger down & column of figures 
until you find two given years distinguished by a maximum or a 
minimum of difference, according to the requirements of your argu- 
ment, with regard to the particular set of facts you are comparing. 
Having obtained your statistical evidence for one country, you then 
proceed, not to collate the same two years for the other country, but 
to collect, regardless of intervals of time, the particular evidence you 
want. To anyone acquainted with statistics, and knowing the large 
variations which sometimes occur from one year to another in annual 
returns, a free application of this fallacy opens up an illimitable vista 
of picturesque argument of a certain kind. 

The fallacy of percentages. This is another fruitful source of 
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beguilement for the unwary reader. Supposing there are two 
countries—one with a trade of £5,000,000 a year at a certain date in 
a given commodity, and another with a trade of £100,000,000 a 
year, and in the course of a few years the one increases its trade to 
£15,000,000 a year and the other to £150,000,000, it is obvious that 
the one has increased by 200 per cent., while the other has relatively 
stagnated by an increase of only 50 per cent. By judiciously 
emphasizing this arithmetical fact, it is possible to minimise the far 
more important consideration that the latter country has increased 
ita business by £50,000,000 a year, while the other has only increased 
it by £10,000,000. This also on occasion has its uses. 

The fallacy of conditions. Of course this is a very old fallacy. 
As applied to inquiries into the economic progress of different 
countries, its danger lies in the necessary disregard of a number of 
important determining factors which cannod be expressed in figures. 
For instance, to compare at this time of day the progress in recent 
years of infant industries in Germany and the United States with the 
progress during those same years of the same but long-established 
industries of this country, is to make a very popular use of this 
especial fallacy. 

The fallacy of selection. This consists in concentrating all your 
attention upon one set of economic facts, ignoring all those other 
numerous facts which contradict or mitigate the implications of those 
with which you are dealing. For instance, “ Drifting,” in his 
recent investigation, concentrated upon British agriculture and 
British foreign trade; and with regard to our foreign trade he 
practically confined himself, for the purposes of his pessimistic con- 
clusions, to one section and one section only of that trade, viz.: the 
exports. 

But perhaps the greatest blunder of all which he committed was 
the way in which he based all his deductions upon a comparison of 
our exports expressed in terms of value over a long period of years, 
and this fallacy I call the fallacy of values. I alluded to this matter 
in the June number of this Review, pointing out some extraordinary 
ups and downs in the German official returns. I propose here to 
deal exclusively with the English statistics. Now, the burden of 
“ Drifting’s” lament, as of others like him, is that, whereas in 1873, 
that annus mirabilis which the enquiring finger of a biassed and 
unreflective economist selected to point the moral and adorn the tale 
of our commercial decadence—that whereas in 1873 the exports 
of British and Irish produce amounted to the value of £255,000,000 
sterling, in 1900 they only reached a total of £290,000,000 sterling, 
of which some £10,000,000 was due to an item not previously re- 
corded, i.e., ships built for foreign export, and some £25,000,000 
was due to an increased export of British coal. Woe! woel 
cry these political economists; what further evidence do we 
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need of the terrible stagnation of our country’s commerce? In 
giving the year 1900 I am really making a present to these gentle- 
men, as their comparison is carefully made with a year more favour- 
able to their argument, viz.: 1898, and therefore more suggestive of 
fallacy. The comparison itself is a perfectly reasonable one. It is 
the deduction founded thereon which illustrates the fallacy. A fow 
significant figures taken from the trade returns of these two years 
will show how large an element of error lurks in these facile com- 
parisons of trade in millions of pounds sterling. The following 
table shows my meaning: 








18738. 1900. 
Quantities. Value, Quantities. Value. 

Millions. Millions. 
Coal ete hs .. 12.6 tons £18.2 ...... 46.1 tons £88.6 
Cotton yarn Sve 914.8 lbs. £15.9 ...... 168.8 lbs. £7.7 
Cotton piece goods ... 8,484 yds. £564 ...... 5,084 yds. £52.4 
Iron and steel ... i 2.96 tons £87.7 ...... 8.55 tons £82 
$128.2 £180.7 


Here then we see that in four staple lines of production or manu- 
facture, the value of which alone amounted to half the total value of 
our export trade in 1878, the increase in the 27 years to 1900 amounts 
to a paltry £7,500,000, and this small increase would be converted 
into a larger decrease were it not for the almost quadrupling of 
our coal exports. Measured by values and by the comparison of these 
two particular years, our textile manufactures exhibit an alarming 
decline, while our iron and steel industries appear also to be upon 
the down grade. But a little research throws a flood of light upon 
these deductions. In the first place there are to be reckoned with 
the enormous fluctuations of particular trades from year to year, due 
more often to exceptional and temporary causes than to a general 
tendency. For instance, the export of cotton yarns to the amount 
of 158,000,000 Ibs. in 1900 compares disastrously with the 
214,000,000 Ibs. exported as far back as 1873. But in 1898 the 
export of these yarns amounted to 246,000,000 Ibs. It would clearly 
be rash, therefote, to accept the export of these particular goods in 
1900 as a final indication of the course of our business in cotton yarn 
with foreign countries, let alone with the domestic consumer. Again, 
by selecting the year 1898 for a comparison of our iron and steel 
exports, the outlook for these manufactures can be made even more 
alarming, for the total value of iron and steel exported in 1898 was 
only £22,600,000. So much for the risks attending comparisons of 
single years. To revert to our main point, the question of value: 
The reader will have noticed that, except in the case of cotton yarn, 
the quantities exported in 1900 of the articles given in the table were 
considerably in excess of those exported in 1873. If the prices for 
those exports ruling in 1873 had prevailed in 1900, there would 
have been a gain in the total value of our exports of the following 
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sums: On coal (for the price of coal last year was not so high as in 
1873) there would have been a gain of £10,000,000; on cotton yarn, 
£3,000,000; on cotton piece goods, £28,000,000; and on iron and 
steel manufactures, £13,000,000; a total on these four articles of no 
less than £54,000,000. This enormous difference of value runs 
through nearly all the exports separated by those two years. It will 
at once be apparent what a very different complexion would be 
placed upon the alleged dwindling or stagnation of our export trade 
if the volume of business transacted in 1900 were translated into 
terms of the values ruling in 1873. And with the transformation 
that would ensue, a number of very pessimistic and very false 
inferences would fall to the ground. 

Again, this great drop in prices is not merely the result of our 
manufacturing cheaper and toarser goods, because the tendency of 
British manufactures is steadily towards the higher grade. For 
instance, although the manufacture of cotton yarn has sensibly 
diminished, so far as the export trade is concerned, the manufacture 
of the better kind of piece goods has increased, while the value 
of other cotton manufactures exported has doubled in the last quarter 
of a century. So, too, in the metal trades, while our export of 
iron and steel manufactures has increased but moderately, that of 
machinery has practically doubled, rising from £10,000,000 to 
£19,600,000 in the quarter of a century covered by the two years 
selected for comparison. A further and final point with regard to this 
important question of values is that in all probability it does not ope- 
rate to the same extent in foreign countries, owing to the effect of pro- 
tection upon prices. For instance, it is notorious that wheat and sugar 
are far more costly to the consumer upon the Continent than in Eng- 
land. It is obvious that if, owing to the support of a protective tariff, 
values of commodities expressed in money have not fallen at a corre- 
sponding ratio to that experienced in this country, it follows that 
comparison based upon the increase or decrease of trade in terms of 
money would unduly favour the foreign country, and would thus be 
doubly fallacious. 

I now propose to make a positive, as distinct from a negative, 
contribution to the question of Great Britain’s decay. “ Drifting” 
has alduce. a number of figures and arguments in support of the 
contention that we are decaying. Apart from the question of his 
errors, I shall endeavour to put before the reader some of the salient 
facts in the situation—facts which, in my judgment, and I think in 
the judgment of all reasonable students of economic data, negative 
emphatically the fashionable pessimism prevailing on this question. 
In doing so I shall illustrate the point I made a few pages back, 
that the answer to the question cannot depend upon one set of 
economic facts alone; as in the course of my investigation I shall 
take many things into consideration. I shall take for review the 
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period selected by “ Drifting,” and will, as often as possible, adopt 
as the starting-point that year upon which he so tenaciously fixed 
his affections, viz.: 1873. But I shall also frequently refer to 
averages, which in matters of this kind are far safer guides to sound 
conclusions. 

In 1871 the population of the United Kingdom was 31,500,000 ; 
in 1901 it has become 41,500,000. During those thirty years then, 
in spite of a loss of population of 1,000,000 in Ireland, the inhabitants 
of these islands have increased by 10,000,000, or by about 32 per cent. 
In spite of this considerable increase there has been a net emigration 
from these shores of nearly 5,000,000 persons, 3,500,000 of whom 
were British or Irish. So far, at any rate, the decay which ‘has over- 
taken the country has not materially affected the increase of the 
population or called a halt to that outflow of surplus life and energy 
which in itself is one of the great economic facts of our history. Let 
us now enquire into the condition of these two populations, viz.: the 
31,500,000 of thirty years ago and the 41,500,000 of to-day, in the 
more important matters affecting their daily life and well-being. 

In the first place, we note that they have acquired more house room, 
and that at a time when money goes further, by reason of the fall in 
prices, they are able to afford more for houses in which they live. 
According to the census of 1871 the average number of persons to a 
house in the United Kingdom was 5.5. According to the last census, 
it was 5.15. Asa matter of fact the figure for 1871 works out at very 
nearly 6.6, but as the number of houses enumerated for Scotland 
seems to indicate some difference in the method of reckoning flats 
compared with that now adopted, I have made a proportionate 
addition to the Scotch figures. The number of persons to a separate 
family, which had shown some tendency to increase in the inter- 
vening decades, is now very much what it was thirty years ago; 
consequently this reduction of .35 persons per house indicates a very 
sensible average reduction of overcrowding. The people pay more 
for their houses. In 1871 the gross value of houses assessed to 
Schedule A of the income tax was £86,000,000; in 1898-9 it had 
grown to £170,000,000. In 1881-2 there were in Great Britain 
764,000 houses of an annual value of £20 and more; in 1898-9 the 
number of these houses was 1,117,000. In the interval the popu- 
lation had increased by 20 per cent., while the assessed houses had 
increased by 48 per cent. I am very far from saying that this fact 
connotes only advantage to the population. To a certain extent, 
and in certain places, it undoubtedly is due to harmful monopoly of 
land; but the fact that this monopoly works injury, especially in our 
towns, does not get rid of the fact that the people possess the means 
from which the monopoly draws its sinister profits. 

I turn now to the question of food. If we find that the England of 
to-day is able to afford better, more plentiful and more varied food 
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than the England of thirty years ago, that also will, I think, be an 
argument against the allegation of economic decay. I need not 
dwell upon the cheapness of bread. The main points in a comparison 
between 1871 and 1900 are that, whereas in the former year this 
country produced about 215lbs. and imported 153lbs. of wheat per 
head of the population, in 1900 the home produce had fallen to about 
80lbs. a head and the import had risen to 263lbs. On the whole it 
would seem that the consumption of bread is about the same now as 
then; but the price of course is vastly in favour of the consumer. 
The consumption of meat offers a striking contrast. For the years 
1866 to 1870 the average importation of dead meat was 4.2lbs. per 
head of the population ; for the year 1870 the importation of meat in the 
form of animals for slaughter may be estimated at 5lbs. a head, and 
that of the home product at 62lbs. per head. The source of these 
figures and the basis on which I estimate I will indicate shortly. 
For the years 1896-1900 the average import of dead meat into this 
country was 43.9lbs. per head of the population; for the year 1900 
the import of animals for food yields a ration of 10lbs. of meat per 
head; while the home product may be estimated at 60.8lbs. Upon 
these figures we find that the average consumption of meat by the 
population in 1870 works out at 71.2lbs. a head, while for 1900 it 
amounts to 104.7lbs. Now for the source of these figures: The 
averages for the years 1866 to 1870 and 1896-1900 are taken from the 
latest agricultural returns of Great Britain. The estimate for 1900 
of 10lbs. per head as the product of the animals imported for food is 
based on the fact that for 1898 and 1899 this about represents the 
official average; the 5lbs. for 1870 is based on the statistical data 
afforded by those two years. With regard to the home product I 
have formed my estimate in the following manner: Adopting a 
precedent set in Mulhall—not always a very safe guide—I have 
assumed that the annual slaughter of animals for food is for cattle 20 
per cent. of the herd, for pigs 100 per cent., and for sheep 40 per cent. 
of the flock; and that the average produce of meat per carcase is 
500lbs. of beef,"1001bs. of pork, and 50lbs. of mutton respectively. 
Upon these data each cow may be said to represent 100lbs. of beef, 
each sheep 201lbs. of mutton, and each pig 100lbs. of pork. These 
are our critical numbers. The following table shows their applica- 
tion: j 
Esrumtep Propucz or Mzar rrom Herps ann Frocks oF 
Unrrep Kinepom. 


No. 
Cattle ... 9,285,000 
Sheep ... 82,787,000 
pe 
Pigs... 8,650,000 = 119 


ll 


1870. 
-298 per head of pop, or a ration of 29.8 lbs. 
head 


Il 


per f 
1.040 per head of pop., or a ration of 20.8 Ibs. 
r head. 
per head of pop., or a ration of 11.9 lbs. 
head 


per ; 
Total ration of home-grown meat 62 lbs. per head. 
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No. 1900. ; 
Cattle ... 11,455,000 .276 per head of pop., or a ration of 27.6 lbs. 


per head. 

Sheep ... 81,055,000 = .748 per head of pop., or a ration of 14.9 Ibs. 
per head. 

Pigs .., 8,664,000 = .088 per head of pop., or a ration of 8.8 lbs. 
per head. 


Total ration of home-grown meat = 50.8 lbs. per head. 


Neither of these totals takes any account of rabbits, poultry, 
game, etc. I am well aware that the official estimate of meat 
produced by foreign cattle imported into this country is on a more 
liberal scale, being 800lbs. per carcase for American cattle, 7201bs. 
for Canadian, 690 for Portuguese, and 560 from most other countries ; 
at the same time the estimate of 500lbs. is convenient and may stand. 
We see, then, that the people of this country, in spite of the terrible 
economic decay which has overtaken them, have been enabled to 
increase their annual ration of meat from 71lbs. to 104lbs. a head. 
That fact also, it seems to me, is a material one to our inquiry. 

Let us now consider the average consumption per head as indicated 
by the importation of certain other articles of food. In 1870 the 
importation of tea was under 4lbs. per head of population; in 1900 
it was 6lbs. Of sugar we imported in 1870 41.4Ibs. of raw and 
5.8 of refined, or total of 47.2lbs. per head. By 1878 
this had grown to 651.6lbs. per head, but by 1899 it had 
amounted to 84.3lbs. a head, of which 48.68lbs. was refined. Seeing 
that the herds of cattle show an increase approximately proportionate 
to that of the population, the fact that the average importation of butter 
per head of the population has doubled in the 30 years argues another 
important improvement in the food of the people; while the fact 
that the home-grown ration of pork has only diminished by about 
3¢lbs. lends considerable significance to the increase of the import of 
bacon and hams from an average of under 3lbs. for the years 1869 
to 1871 to one of 20lbs. in the years 1898 and 1899. During the 
same period the importation of tobacco has increased from 1.34lbs. 
to 1.89lbs. ‘a head. Of course all this increased consumption of 
necessaries and luxuries does not indicate in every case an increase in 
the spending power of the people as distinct from the increased 
purchasing power of the sovereign, but whether it be due to the 
effects of a fiscal policy or to a greater expenditure of money, it is 
an economic fact which seems to me clearly to point away from the 
allegation of national decline. 

At this point, as we are on the subject of prices, it may be well to 
interpolate the comparative cost of a few principal articles of food. 
The increased purchasing power of money, as it affects the consumer, 
is the counterpart of the diminished selling value of goods as it 
affects the producer. I give here a table showing how remarkable, 
in the short period of a quarter of a century, has been the fall in 
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prices. The prices of the imports are based on the averages for the 
years 1872-4 and 1897-9; those of the price of meat in the London 
market upon the averages of the years 1871-5 and 1896-1900: 


Tag Prick or Provisions. 


1871-5. 1896-1900. 

8. d. s d 
Bacon ise se por cwt. 42 6 uen 85 9 
Hams vs 7 was 5 6811) Gars 41 2 
Wheat... 5 IA G sede 7 4 
Wheat flour 3 18:65 © iais 10 2 
Sugar, refined 5 88 8 a... 18 4 
Tea ne. eee toe) Sper iby. 1 8 aen 9 
Beef PREE l.. per 1b. 54d. to 8d. ...... 84d. to 6d. 
Mutton... Ph FA » 6€d.,, 8d. ...... 2ł}d. „ Td. 


I believe that the answer of “ Drifting” and his school to the 
evidences of prosperity which these facts adduce is, that we are 
living on our capital, but the notion that our breakfast bacon and 
afternoon tea are being provided by a reckless expenditure of the 
capital we stored up in happier times, is one to which few, I take it, 
will subscribe. 

I pass to a more general survey of the economic field. During the 
quarter of a century under review, starting in each case with 
“Drifting’s” favourite year, é.e., 1873, the following changes have 
taken place in the economic condition of the people of these islands. 
The wealthy classes are wealthier. The gross assessment to income tax 
which in 1873 was £514,000,000 sterling, grew to £794,000,000 in 
1898-9, or an increase of £280,000,000 in 25 years, an average annual 
increment of more than £10,000,000. The estates passing at death, 
which in 1873 amounted to a value of £129,000,000, had become in 
1900 £292,000,000; taking averages, that for 1871-5 was 
£184,000,000 a year, and that for 1896-1900, £246,000,000. The 
total amount passing through the bankers’ clearing houses in 1873 
was £6,182,000,000 sterling, or an average for 1871-5 of 
£5,700,000; in 1899 it was £9,150,000,000, or an average for the 
years 1895-99 of £8,000,000,000. The amount of paid-up capital in 
companies generally, which in 1884 was £475,500,000, had become in 
1900, £1,622,500,000, an increase in 16 years of over eleven hundred 
millions. If it be argued that this represents to a large extent the 
conversion of existing businesses into limited liability companies, it 
can be pointed out that the paid-up capital of our railways, which in 
1873 was £588,000,000, had become in 1900 :£1,176,000,000. De- 
ducting from this latter figure £186,000,000, which is due to a 
nominal increase of capital, there still remains an additional invest- 
ment of £400,000,000 in these undertakings. But, indeed, it is not 
difficult to find an adequate employment for the enormous increase in 
the capital of public companies. The shipping owned by this 
country in 1873 amounted to 5,805,000 tons net, of which 1,714,000 
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tons were steam; in 1900 the total was 9,304,000, of which 7,208,000 
were steam. The tramways of the country, which in 1876 were worth 
£2,000,000, in 1899 were worth £18,000,000, nor has production 
flagged. I have already shown that our cotton factories, even 
measured by the volume of the export trade, are doing far larger 
business than a quarter of a century ago. The output of our coal 
mines has doubled; the production of pig iron, which in 1870 was 
nearly 6,000,000 tons, and in 1873 6,500,000, was in 1899 nearly 
9,500,000 tons. Shipbuilding has grown to enormous dimensions. 
In the years 1870-4 we built on an average 396,000 tons of shipping 
for the home demand and 67,000 tons for foreigners, or a total of 
463,000 tons; for the years 1896-1900 the average total output of our 
shipbuilding yards was 830,000 tons, of which 193,000 was for the 
foreign market. Although the population has increased by not quite 
a third in the period under review, the number of letters and post- 
eards sent through the Post-office has trebled, and the number of 
telegrams multiplied by six. This also is hardly evidence of 
economic decay. 

We turn to matters more closely affecting the condition of the 
working classes. Pauperism has diminished. Whereas in 1872 and 
1873 the average annual number of paupers in the United Kingdom 
was 1,125,000, or 1 in 29 of the population, it was in 1839-1900 only 
1,006,000, or 1 in 40 of the population. The «apital on deposit in 
savings banks, in trustee savings banks, and in Government stock 
purchased through savings banks, was £61,700,000 in 1873 and 
£191,000,000 in 1899. The capital of workmen’s co-operative 
societies grew from £7,400,000 in 1888 to £26,400,000 in 1899, 
£10,000,000 of which latter sum is actually invested in stocks and 
shares. The funds of the principal trade unions, which in 1892 were 
£1,600,000, were just dowble seven years later. At the end of 1898 
the money invested in friendly societies amounted to £38,000,000. 
I do not say that too much stress must be laid upon any one of these 
facts or comparisons, but I do say that the cumulative effect of so 
many evidences of the power to spend and invest through all classes 
of the community does effectually dispose of such generalisations as 
those of which “ Drifting ” has been so lavish. 

It will be remembered that one of “ Drifting’s” chief points was 
that any evidence of spending power such as was afforded by the 
great excess of imports over exports, was to be accounted for by the 
fact—as he alleged—that Great Britain was living on her capital. In 
the June number of this Review I pointed out the incompatibility of 
any such theory with the long continuance of the phenomenon he 
thus interpreted, and the special contradiction of this theory in- 
volved in the steady growth of the income from foreign and colonial 
investments revealed by the income tax returns. As the point is one 
of very great importance, being absolutely destructive of all such 
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fantastic theorising, I make no apology for again alluding to the 
subject. In fact I cannot do better, in conclusion, than set out the 
official evidence of the remarkable growth in our foreign investments. 
I find it difficult to go further back than the year 1881, but even in 
the short period of 18 years, for which I have the available statistics 
at hand, there is a quite remarkable state of things to chronicle. 


Incomz From FOREIGN AND COLONAL INVESTMENTS. 
Assessments to Income Taw under Schedules C and D. 


1880-1. 1898-9. 
£ £ 
Indian Government Stock ... ... 2,848,000 ...... 8,606,000 
Indian Railways sas AM ... 4,466,000 ...... 4,652,000 
Colonies and Foreign Countries ... 11,987,000 ...... 18,288,000 
Railways out of United Kingdom ... 2,610,000 ...... 18,884,000 
Foreign and Colonial Securities ... 8,088,000 ...... 19,882,000 
Total ... £29,948,000 ...... £59,707,000 


The increase in our income from foreign and colonial investments 
of £30,000,000 in 18 years is surely a final negation of the notion that 
we are paying for present luxuries out of past accumulations of 
capital. 

It is unnecessary to labour the point any further. Whatever may 
be the fact as to particular industries, and however justified may be 
the condemnation of British business defects, it is impossible to 
doubt that on balance British commerce is a continuing success. 
And it is impossible, ‘with alt the evidence which the statistical data 
afford us of increased wealth, of increased comfort, of the growing 
accumulation of savings unimpaired by the growing power to spend,— 
it is impossible, whatever economic theories we may hold, to believe 
that these various economic facts leave room for the existence of that 
terrible industrial stagnation, commercial decline and general 
economic decay which “ Drifting” has deduced from one special set 
of facts seen through the medium of a special bias. 


H. Morean-Browne. 


BISHOP WESTCOTT IN RELATION TO 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


ISHOP WESTCOTT’S death has naturally given occasion for the 
appearance of many sketches of his life and work from different 
points of view. There has been no lack of generous apprecia- 

tion of his work as a student, as a schoolmaster, as a professor, as a 
bishop; those who knew him have tried to convey to others, however 
imperfectly, something of the impression made on them by his 
wonderful personality, and by the glowing intensity of his convic- 
tion of the truth and power of the Gospel. From one after another 
has come the confession, which no one who had come within the 
range of Bishop Westcott’s influence could dare to make lightly, or 
merely for the sake of rhetorical effect, thati “There thas been a 
“prophet among us.” 

This confession of a loyal faith on the part of the disciples of a 
great master is not of itself likely to take the world of letters 
by storm. The atmosphere of that world is not genial to any kind of 
enthusiasm, least of all when it is associated with the whole-hearted 
acceptance of a traditional creed. Yet the fact that the confession 
has been made is significant. No one who wishes to take account of 
all the tendencies of contemporary thought can afford to ignore it. 
Still less can anyone who knows what it is ta set his own sails for a 
voyage “over strange seas of thought, alone,” fail to feel drawn 
towards one, whom even those who could not share his faith acknow- 
ledged to be a man of the strictest intellectual honesty, and who for 
over 50 years devoted all the powers of a mind of more than ordinary 
capacity to the patient study of the lessons of the past, and to 
intense meditation on the characteristic problems of the present. No 
one who has any of the faith in Truth, and in the power of man to 
attain to the knowledge of it, withoub which the search after Truth 
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is impossible, can be content, however different his own standpoint 
may be, to take it for granted that he has nothing to learn from such 
labour by such a man. It is clearly, then, worth while to examine 
carefully the relation in which Bishop ‘Westcott’s work as a whole 
stands to contemporary thought. And it is fitting that a commence- 
ment should be made in the pages of the Review, to which he 
contributed the brilliant series of essays, afterwards republished in 
“Religious Thought in the West,” in which he appealed most 
directly to the thinkergof all schools. 

The task is a heavy one, because the width of the field which he 
covered, and the thoroughness of the work which he put into every 
part of it, makes it hard, if not impossible, for any one man “such 
“as men now are” to follow him effectively into emery department. 
The difficulty of the task is increased by certain clearly-marked 
features in his method and style, which make his books by no means 
easy reading, and which are primarily responsible for the wide-spread 
impression of him as a,man who may be conveniently enrolled in 
the harmless company of mystics, and-then quietly put on one side as 
unintelligible. Some of these features were no doubt inherent in his 
mental constitution, “ the defects,” if they are defects, “of his quali- 
“ties.” Some were deliberately adopted, as we can see from the 
charming bit of autobiography drawn from the “old boy” by a visit 
to his old school,* in obedience to the principles which he derived 
“from the greatest among the great teachers of his time,” James 
Prince Lee. 

It will be worth while to say a word on these sources of difficulty 
before we endeavour to take account of ‘his position as a whole. Cole- 
ridge, in a magnificent passage in the Biographia Literaria (vol. ii., 
p. 24) has described the contrasted types of mental constitution which 
lead to one or other of “the two glory smitten summits of the poetic 
“mountain.” There is the type which finds its most perfect repre- 
sentative in Shakespeare. It is the type of mind that is gifted with 
a Protean power of transfusing itself into all the objects of its 
thought. And there is the type exemplified in Milton, and surely 
even more completely in Dante, which lays hold of all the facts 

. presented to it, and masters them and makes them all contribute to 
a mighty unity, because it has attained an insight into the laws which 
govern their under-lying harmony. There is no doubt to which of 
these types Dr. Westcott’s mind was most akin. Full as he was of 
tender and delicate personal sympathy, a sympathy of the most direct 
and practical kind, taking genuine delight in serving others at any 
cost of personal sacrifice, yet his intellectual standpoint was to a 
remarkable extent individual. He seems to have found it peculiarly 
difficult to understand the working of minds differently constituted 
; Pa oy O E le eu bees ff. Note especially the delightfal touch, 


t 
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from his own.* He saw what he saw with a power of spiritual vision 
that could take in a wide horizon, and was singularly penetrating. 
But it needa a constant effort on the part of his readers to put them- 
selves at his point of aight before his meaning can be fully appre- 
ciated. The words in themselves are never intentionally obscure and 
“difficult Ib would be easy to collect from his writings e cento of 
passages of exquisite grace and simplicity, especially in descriptions 
of scenery, or in historical narrative, or when he is standing on the 
common ground of elementary human relationships and the homely 
details of daily duty.t But he was accustomed so habitually to 
focus his gaze on “ the infinite in things” that his language has a con- 
stant tendency to become abstract and general: not that the widest 
generalizations were anything but the deepest and fullest realities 
for him, but because it was only through them that he felt able to 
indicate rather than to express the eternal element that he discerned 
under the veil of its concrete embodiment.{ These features in his 
style, together with his habitual conciseness, are, I believe, the real 
causes of the strain of which most readers must be conscious, when 
they have had occasion to read a good deal of his writing at a 
atretch.§ p 
Besides the difficulties inherent in a style of this kind, of which I 
do not think Dr. Westcott was himself conscious (it used to be a 
constant puzzle to him to be told that some of his books were 
decidedly easier reading than others), there are, as I have already 
stated, others which epring directly from a method deliberately 
adopted. “In all learning,” ‘he tells us in his address on his old 
head-master, “ we must be not receptive only but active.” Hence we 
find him anxious as far as possible not “ to convey formulas or ready- 
“made arguments,” and therefore constantly supplying the material 
rather than the results of thought, “suggesting considerations” or 
“indicating lines of thought” which he left his readers to follow 
out for themselves; or again sketching in outlines, clearly discerned 
and firmly drawn, the main features of the view of life taken by some 


* This fact will help to explain his failure trom time to time to catch the exact point of 
the difficulty brought to him by some young inquirer, to which allusion was made, clearly 
as the result of personal experience, by the writer of the obituary notice in the Times of 
July 28th. Those who worked with him on boards and committees were now and then 
conscious of a similar failute. 

+ One specimen must suffice. “t There are some here, perhaps, who have looked, as I 
« did e few years ago, on the long, broad, bare slopes of Gravelotte. Nowhere, I fancy, 
« Dae the record of saorifice been written in nobler characters than in the crosses which 
‘then seamed to stroggle up that fatal hill-side, like the regiments which they 
“ commemorated.’ ' The Victory of the Cross,” p. 27. 

t This characterlatio may be noticed perhaps most conspicuounly in his commentaries, 
Again and again he seems to delight in translating & simple A o utterance into the 
universal form, under which he could contemplate it most easily. 

§ These remarks do not epply to ‘The Revelation of the Risen Lord,” a series of 
simple expositions of singular force and delicacy, nor to many of the sermons and addresses 
expressly designed for popular audiences con ed in his last two volumes. 
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great poet or thinker,* but intentionally leaving much of his own 
thought to be verified and apprehended by those who are prepared to 
„study afresh and at first hand the works of the author whom he has 
‘been expounding. Closely connected with this feature in his method 
is a certain “didactic tone,” not deprecating argument or criticism, 
but stating results with the implied authority of a man who has 
studied the facts for himself and records what he has seen; a tone 
appropriate enough in a lecture-room, but which “has its disadvan- 
tages,” as a friendly critic of “ The Gospel of Life” wrote many years 
ago, when appeal is made to a wider public. 

When we have said this we have, I think, said all that can be dairly 
urged in point of style against Dr. Westcott’s writing. Clearly such 
work must again and again make severe demands on the attention; 
but no one, who is prepared to meet the demands sympathetically, 
need fear to find it unintelligible. If he be a “mystic,” at least his 
primary appeal is to historical fact, and he craves verification of the 
truth which he has seen by the application of the most severely 
practical tests. 

The main outlines of Bishop Westcott’s position are not difficult 
to define. The key to the whole—as he was never weary of repeating 
in the later years of his life, whenever an opportunity was given him 
of bringing out afresh the power of his master-thought in relation to 
some new department of English life, whether in Church or State— 
the key to the whole is to be found in the fact of the Incarnation. “In 
“Christ,” as He is revealed in cardinal passages of St. Paul and St. 
John, he found the promise of a solution of all the mysteries of life, 
a declaration of that fundamental harmony between “God” and 
“the World” and “Man,” which is needed for the satisfaction of the 
intellectual, no less than of the religious side of our being. He 
hailed with fhe keenest delight the rise “during his dwn working 
“time” of the thought of the solidarity of the race, and the rapid 
acceptance of the general doctrine of evolution, “more by its in- 
“ herent fitness to show ‘how all creation is one act at once’ than by 
“arguments which suggest rather than estabish it.”t In the light 
of these far-reaching generalisations Christians were, he felt, now at 
last able to realise to the full the depths of meaning stored up in the 
very words of the original Apostolic proclamation. They led the 
way to the clearer apprehension of a Gospel of Creation, underlying 
and supporting the familiar Gospel of Redemption, a Gospel which 
was implied in the earliest efforts of the great thinkers of Alexandria 

_ to provide a Christian philosophy, and which not only pointed 
onwards to a final consummation, a perfect triumph of the Will of 
God for the world, transcending our present powers to grasp, but 


* Bee especially ‘ Religious Thought in the West.” 
t See ‘ Christian Aspeots of Life,” p. 6; “ Gospel of Life,” p. 244. 
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threw light far ahead on the path along which God is calling us here 
and now to work with Him towards its accomplishment.* 

This belief was not lightly attained nor lightly held, in view of the 
awful facts of sin and misery by which we are surrounded, and the 
consciousness of which, “heavy as frost, deep almost as life,” was 
ever present to him in spite of “the certain white intensity of 
“optimism” in his writings, to which Canon Scott Hollendt 
has called attention, a consciousness which might at any moment 
have overwhelmed him, but for his faith in the Incarnation.t 

The completest analysis of the bases of his belief is contained in 
“The Gospel of Life,” to which allusion has been already made. It 
rests on the concurrence of many separate considerations which can- 
not be fairly estimated in isolation. We must, however, for the 
present confine our attention to that side of it which is in the 
narrower sense “ philosophical.” 

He made it clear to start with that he assumed the reality of three 
final existences, which sum up for us all being, “ self,” “the world,” 
and “God.” He regarded these three as alike ultimate “facts of 
“consciousness,” the existence of which is made known to each man 
through his own experience. But “if an objector refuses to acknow- 
“ledge the reality of any one of the three, he occupies a position 
“proof against all argument.” A man’s life may, however, often 
show that he is governed in fact by the ideas which these words 
connote to us even while he refuses to use our language. Our know- 
ledge of each of these existences is derived from experience. Our 
conceptions of them are formed gradually, and are constantly growing 
with the accumulated experience of each individual, and of each 
succeeding generation (l.c., pp. 2, 3). This knowledge is, therefore, 


* Bee ‘‘ Christian Aspects,” p. 162; see also ‘The Gospel of Life,” pp. 246 f.: “Ig is 
“t obvious that these passages of Holy Scripture open before us a prospect of mysteries 
“ which we cannot distinctly realise. They show us one side—the divine side oh bene 
“ There is also the human side, on which we recognise the terrible law of the permanence 
“ of evil and its produotiveness. We may not forget that. But at least this divine 
“p t is one on which we shall do well to linger. It is not sharp enough for dogmatism 
‘* but it is luminous enough for hope. It reveals to us, if through a glass and in a riddle, 
‘‘how the varied developments of lives fragmentary and marred, of powers misused or 
“ wasted, as far as we can trace their action, are in the vision of the Apostle crowned 
" with their divine fulfilment.” ‘ Religious Thought,” p. 248: “ The Alexandrine cannot 
‘‘rest without looking forward to a unity which still he confesses more than once that he 
‘is unable to grasp: the African acquiesces without a difficulty in an abiding dualism 
‘(in the future, which must seem to other minds not less oppressive to the moral 
‘* gense than the absolute dualism of Mani.” Compare “ The Historic Faith,” pp. 150 f. 


t The Commonwealth, September, 1901, p. 260. 


{ Bee for example ‘‘ The Revelation of the Father,” p. 184: ‘ Take away the faots 
“ [the facts of Christmas, and Easter, and Whit-Sunday], take away the conception 
“ which the facts quicken and shape, and what remains? Not 


oh 


, it 
my own mind, but a blind necessity, a movement, which even in 4 


‘“ measurable term of years issues in the universal stillness of death. The inexorable 
4 sequence, which we call law, remains; but it is no longer the voice of One in whom we 
‘*move. The darkness remains, but it is no longer as the shadow of a passing cloud 
“behind which the sun shines in ite splendour. Every difficulty, every riddle of being 
“ remains, without the promise of relief and without the knowledge in which patience 
‘ oan rest unshaken,” 


2134 
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essentially imperfect. In this sense they must each be pronounced 
unknowable. He emphasises this point with special care because by 
a,popular misconception this characteristic is commonly held to 
attach only to the last of the three. He writes as follows (p. 203) :— 


It is very commonly asserted by thinkers of different schools 
that God is unknowable by men, and it appears to be implied at the 
same time, even when it is not so said, that He is unknowable in 
some peculiar sense. But surely it is true that in themselves men 
and the world are as truly unknowable as Ged. All our knowledge 
of man and of the world and of God is relative and modified by the 
laws of our own personal constitution. All our knowledge, in 
other words, is human knowledge, into which our human nature, 
the conditions of our human senses and reason, must enter as one 
factor. It is utterly impossible for us ever to separate the thought 
from the thinking person, to separate what belongs to man from that 
unknown something which, when apprehended by him, produces such 
and such an impression, or is realised in such and such a form. And 
this inexorable union of man himself with all his knowledge does not 
make his knowledge illusory or evanescent. True (if imperfect) 
knowledge expresses a right conception (so far as it goes) of the 
relation of two things, of ourselves and something else. Fuller 
knowledge will, therefore, take up and embody partial knowledge. 
It is so with our knowledge of ths constitution of our own Din, 
and of the outer world, and it is so also with our knowledge of God. 
If, as we assume, man is made to know God, through an appropriate 
organ, as he is mado to know himself and the universe through mind 
and sense, his knowl of God will be like in kind to bis know- 
ledge of himself and of the world. God, in short, is unknowable 
and known just as the world is unknowable and known.* 


The difficulties attaching to every attempt to attain to a conception 
of any one of these “existences,” which shall at once be stlf-con- 
sistent, and tale account of all the elements in the “ existence” to 
which our consciousness bears witness, are not created by Revelation, 
nor does Revelation profess to remove them at once or altogether. 
But it holds out a promise of an ultimate solution. A characteristic 
illustration of this action of Revelation is supplied by the following 
extract from one of his later utlerances, which may help to make 


« * An Interesting parallel to this passage is supplied by a writer who, though 
a life-long friend and fellow-worker with Dr. Westcott, was yet, both by mental 
constitution and by training, endowed with far wider philosophical sympathies. 
«Ono more,” tes Dr. Hort in “The Way, the Truth, the Life,” p. 75, 
u theological truth is not divided from other truth by the inscrutable nature of its subject 
u matter. If the revealed knowledge of God receives its form from the limits and 
sı peculiarities of human faculty, yet no kind of human knowledge is exempt from the 
«© game condition. Theological reflection does but disturb the habitual unconsciousness 
« which deludes us as to what is involved in the apprehension of any object whatever b 
«finite beings. In like manner the special contradictions which are found to beset all 
s‘ thought on things Divine have their counterparts in every province of knowledge, 
«u the moment we lift our eyes from the ground which surrounds our own feet to look into 
u the vanishing distance before and behind. The truth of God revealed in Christ calls 
s not for the separate exercise of an mie faculty, but for the co-operation of every 
“ er by which we can read ourselves, and hold converse with whatever is not ourselves, 
“ Christian theology has in it, indeed, an element which other knowledge has not; 
«but it embraces all elements that are scattered elsewhere.” 
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clear the essentially practical character of the solution for which he 
looked. 


This fact of our dependence upon that which is without us—upon 
our human environment no less than upon our physical environ- 
ment—can be and has been used to depress our sense of responsible 
effort. The Gospel gives to it a truer interpretation, and uses it to 
enforce our mutual duties. We are not, as the truth is revealed in 
Christ, isolated products of countless forces, but parts in a whole, 
conscious of our connexion. In the light of Christ's work physical 
necessity becomes, as it were, the school of spiritual freedom. For 
the Christian, each relation in the family, in the parish, in the 
state, in the race, is found to bo an opportunity of fellowship. 
(“ Christian, Aspects,” p. 328.) 

Theoretically, it might have seemed as if our mutual inter- 
dependence must be fatal to individuality. Practically, when the 
thought is taken as a call to service, each fresh relationship is found 
to be of help to the fullest self-reulisation. 

Such being his philosophical stand-point, it is clear that philosophy, 
as such, the search of the mind of man in its own strength after a 
complete speculative justification for his innate and imperious belief 
in the fundamental rationality of the Universe in which he finds 
himself, seems to him foredoomed to failure. The experiment had 
been tried, once for all, by the nation with the finest natural qualifica- 
tions for the task, and it had failed. In the region of pure specula- 
tion we have no reason to expect that we can do better than Plato 
and Aristotle. Their writings were, therefore, for him at once a 
measure of man’s intellectual necessities, and of his impotence to 
supply them without the aid of Revelation. This position is most 
clearly defined in his article on Origen. (“Religious Thought,” 
pp. 240 £) 

As a necessary consequence he [Origen] insists, in the third place, on 
the new data which are given by revelation for the solution of the 
problems of philosophy. Again and again, he points out the in- 
sufficiency of reason, of the independent faculties of man, to attain 
to that towards which it is turned. Reason enables man to recog- 
nise God when He makes Himself known, to receive a revelation 
from Him in virtue of his affinity with the Divine Word, but it 
does not enable the creature to derive from within the knowledge 
for which it longs. It follows that the capacity for knowing God 
belo to man as man, and not to man as a philosopher. Origen, 
therefore, acknowledges the nobility of Plato’s words when he said 
that “it is a hard matter to find out the Maker and Father of the 
“universe, and im ible for one who has found Him to declare 
“Him to all men.” But he adds that Plato affirms too much and 
too little. As Christians “we declare that human nature is not in 
“itself competent in any way to seek God and find Him purely 
“without the help of Him who is sought, nay, of Him who is found 
“by those who confess, after they have done all in their power, that 
“they have yet need of Him. . . . ” 

The Platonic passage here quoted was, indeed, one in which the 
Christian apologist rightly felt that an essential contrast between 
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Gentile and Christian philosophy was expressed; and I cannot but 
add Clement’s comment on the words: “ Well said, Plato: you have 
“touched the truth; but do not faint in thy efforts: join with me 
“in the search for the good; for in all men absolutely, and in a 
7 eae way in those who occupy themselves with the discussion 
“of great questions, a divine effluence hath beem instilled. . . .” 
“ Philosophy,” he says elsewhere, “ seeks for the truth and the nature 
“of things; and this is the Truth, of which the Lord said, ‘I am the 
“se Truth.’ ” 

Such is the true position of the Christian philosopher. He 
accepts gladly all the consequences which can be deduced from the 
intellectual constitution of man, and from man’s observation of 
nature; but he affirms besides that God has made known something 
of Himself. And in this affirmation there is nothing at variance 
with tha principles of philosophy. If it be true that there are three 
ultimate existences of which the reality is equally incapable of 
proof and disproof—self, the world, and God—we may expect that 
we shall gain knowledge as to each, not in the same way, but in 
different and corresponding ways. It is just as much in harmony 
with the spiritual faculty that man should be able to receive com- 
munications from God, as it is in harmony with his sensuous facul- 
ties that he should receive impressions from the world without. 
“The soul has its sense no less than the body.” And if this be so, 
the sense of the soul must be trained that it may receive right 
impressions from the objects to which it is directed. Aristotle 
spoke of “an eye of experience,” which is sharpened by the practical 
conduct of affairs. Origen may be said to require “ an eye of holiness ” 
for the vision of the purest Truth.* 


It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Westcott should have taken 
very little interest in purely metaphysical problems. He even ven- 
tures to question what is generally regarded as an axiom: 


It is said that we are to pursue Truth for its own sake. Nothing 
in man’s constitution, nothing in the requirements of life suggests 
any such conclusion, even if it is possible to give a distinct meaning 
to the phrase. As far as we can judge, man was made to act and 
not to know, or, rather, to know only in order that he may in the 
fullest sense live worthily of his place. “If to acquire knowledge,” 
Bishop Butler has said, “were our proper end, we should, indeed, 
“be but poorly provided: but if somewhat else be our business and 
“duty, we may, notwithstanding our ignorance, be well enough fur- 
“nished for it; and the observation of our ignorance may be of 
“assistance to us in the discharge of it.” (“Christian Aspects,” 
p. 31.) 


We must not, then, disguise the fact that on fundamental 
philosophical problems Dr. Westcott was, whether rightly or 
wrongly, content to stand aloof from, if he was not directly 
opposed’ to, clearly - marked tendencies of modern thought. 
But, however much we may regret, for the completeness 

* With the closing words of this extract we may compare a sentence in ‘ Christian 
‘* Aspects,” p. 880: ‘No valid reason can be given why we should trust the reportsof our 


“ sense as to the outward world, and refuse to trust the intuitions of the soul in the 
‘ spiritual order.’ See also Hort, l.e., p. 92. 
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of his work, that Dr. Westcott should have taken such 
slight interest in the analysis of “ consciousness,” the fact 
remains, that the immediate practical result of this limitation was 
pure gain. It enabled him to concentrate his attention on the 
appeal from which there can ultimately be no escape, the appeal to 
historic fact. A Revelation from God to man, if there be a Revela- 
tion, must, as he urged with conclusive force, be conveyed primarily 
in facts. And the investigation of a cardinal fact, like the fact of 
the Resurrection, gave the fullest scope for the exercise of all his 
powers of exact scholarship, of wide learning, and of deep spiritual 
insight. 

On these points, and on others closely connected with them, very 
much remains, which must perforce be left unsaid. One point, how- 
ever, it is impossible to omit. The ultimate verification of the truth 
of Christianity lies, as he felt with a growing intensity of conviction, 
in the appeal to life. “Christians are the only bible which the men 
“of the world read to-day.” ‘We do not seem for the most part 
“to take our faith seriously, and men judge of it from our attitude. 
“We weary ourselves in endeavours to prove that which is self- 
“attested. The Christian life, the life ‘in Christ,’ is the one infallible 
“sign of the truth of the Christian revelation.” However sadly true 
this charge may be of most of us, who yet profess and call ourselves 
Christians, no one was less open to it than the man who made it. 
His life remains as he would have wished it to remain, his richest 
contribution to contemporary thought. 

J. O. F. Murray. 


ART AND USEFULNESS.—II. 


EAUTY is an especial quality in visible or audible shapes and 
movements which imposes on our soul a certain rhythm and 
pattern of feeling entirely sus generis, but unified, harmonious, 

and, in a manner, consunimate. Beauty is a power in our life, 
because, however intermittent its action and however momentary, 
it makes us live, by a kind of sympathy with itself, a 
life fuller, more vivid, and at the same time more peace- 
ful. But, as the word sympathy, with- feeling, — (einfuhlen, 
“feeling into,” the Germans happily put it)—as the word 
sympathy is intended to suggest, this subduing and yet liberating, 
this enlivening and pacifying power of beautiful form over our 
feelings is exercised only when our feelings enter, and are 
absorbed into, the form we perceive; so that (very much as in the 
case of sympathy with human vicissitudes) we participate in the 
supposed life of the form while in reality lending our life to it. 
Just as in our relations with our fellow men, so also in our subtler 
but even more potent relations with the appearances of things and 
actions, our heart can be touched, purified and satisfied only just in 
proportion as we give our heart. And even as it is possible to per- 
ceive other human beings and to adjust our action (sometimes heart- 
lessly enough) to such qualities in them as we find practically 
important to ourselves, without putting out one scrap of sympathy 
with their own existence as felt by them; so also it is possible to 
recognise things and actions, to rapidly become aware of such of 
their peculiarities as most frequently affect us practically, and to 
consequently adjust our behaviour, without giving our sympathy to 
their form, without entering into and living into those forms; and 
in so far it is possible for us to remain indifferent to those forms’ 
quality of beauty or ugliness, just as, in the hurry of practical life, 
we remain indifferent to the stuff our neighbours’ souls are made of. 
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This rapid, partial, superficial, perfunctory mode of dealing with 
what we see and hear constitutes the ordinary, constant, and abso- 
lutely indispensable act of recognising objects and actions, of 
spotting their qualities and twigging their meaning: an act neces- 
sarily tending to more and more abbreviation and rapidity and 
superficiality, to a sort of shorthand which reduces what has to be 
understood, and enables us to pass immediately to understanding 
something else; according to that law of necessarily saving time and 
energy. And so we rush on, recognising, naming, spotting, twigging, 
answering, using or parrying; we need not fully see the com- 
plete appearance of the word we read, of the man we meet, of the 
street we run along, of the water we drink, the fire we light, the 
adversary whom we pursue or whom we evade; and in the self-same 
manner we need not fully see the form of the building of which we 
say “This is a Gothic cathedral ”—of the picture of which we say 
“Christ before Pilate ”—or of the piece of music of which we say “A 
“cheerful waltz by Strauss” or “ A melancholy adagio by Beethoven.” 
Now it is this fragmentary, superficial attention which we most often 
give to art; and giving thus little, we find that art gives us little, 
perhaps nothing, in return. For understand: you can be utterly 
perfunctory towards a work of art without hurrying away from in 
front of it, or setting about some visible business in its presence. 
Standing ten minutes before a picture or sitting an hour at a 
concert, with fixed sight or tense hearing, you may yet be quite hope- 
lessly inattentive if, instead of following the life of the visible or 
audible forms, and living yourself into their pattern and rhythm, you 
wander off after dramatic or sentimental associations suggested by 
the picture’s subject; or if you let yourself be hypnotised, as pious 
Wagnerians are apt to be, into monotonous over response (and over 
and over again response) to the merely emotional stimulation of 
the sounds. The activity of the artist’s soul has been in vain for you, 
since you do not let your soul follow its tracks through the work of 
art; he has not created for you, because you have failed to create hia 
work afresh in vivid contemplation. But attention cannot be forced 
on to any sort of contemplation, or at least it cannot remain, steady 
and abiding, by any act of forcing. Attention, to be steady, must be 
held by the attraction of the thing attended to; and, to be spon- 
taneous and easy, must be carried by some previous interest within 
the reach of that attractiveness. Above all, attention requires that 
its ways should have been made smooth by repetition of similar ex- 
perience; it is excluded, rebutted by the dead wall of utter novelty ; 
for seeing, hearing, understanding is interpreting the unknown by 
the known, assimilation in the literal sense also of rendering similar 
the new to the less new. This will explain why it is useless trying 
to enjoy a totally unfamiliar kind of art: as soon expect to take 
pleasure in dancing a dance you do not know, and whose rhythm and 
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step you fail as yet to follow. And it is not only music, as Nietzsche 
said, but all art, that is but a kind of dancing, a definite rhythmic 
carrying and moving of the soul. And for this reason there can be no 
artistic enjoyment without preliminary initiation and training. 

Art cannot be enjoyed without initiation and training. I repeat 
this statement, desiring to impress it on the reader, because, by a coin- 
cidence of misunderstanding, it happens to constitute the weightiest 
accusation in the whole of Tolstoi’s very terrible (and, in part, 
terribly justified) recent arraignment of art. For of what use is the 
restorative and refreshing power, this quality called beauty, if the 
quality itself cannot be recognised save after previous training? 
And what moral dignity, nay, what decent innocence can there be 
in a kind of relaxation from which lack of initiation excludes the 
vast majority of men, the majority which really labours, and there- 
fore has a real claim to relaxation and refreshment? This question 
of Tolstoi’s arises from that same limiting of examination to a brief, 
_ partial and, as it happens, most transitional and chaotic present, 

which has given us that cut-and-dried distinction [between work and 
play; and, indeed, the two misconceptions are very closely connected. 
For even as our present economic system of production for exchange 
rather than for consumption has made us conceive work as work 
done under compulsion for someone else, and play as play, with no 
result even to ourselves; so also has the economic system which 
employs the human hand and eye merely as a portion of a compli- 
cated, monotonously-working piece of machinery, so also has our 
present order of mechanical and individual production divided the 
world into a small minority which sees and feels what it is about, 
and a colossal majority which has no perception, no conception, 
and, consequently, no preferences attached to the objects it is 
employed (by the methods of division of labour) to produce, so to 
speak, without seeing them. Tolstoi has realised that this is the 
present condition of human labour, and his view of it has been cor- 
rected neither by historical knowledge nor by psychological observa- 
tion. He has shown us art, as it nowadays exists, divided and 
specialised into two or three “fine arts,” each of which employs 
exceptional and highly-trained talent in the production of objects 
so elaborate and costly, so lacking in all utility, that they can be 
possessed only by the rich few; objects, moreover, so unfamiliar in 
form and in symbol that only the idle can learn to enjoy (or pretend 
to enjoy) them after a special preliminary initiation and training. 

Initiation and training, we have returned to those wretched words, 
for we also had recognised that without initiation and training there 
could be no real enjoyment of art. But, looking not at this brief, 
transitional and topsy-turvey present, but at the centuries and 
centuries which have evolved, not only art, but the desire and habit 
thereof, we have seen what Tolstoi refused to see, namely, that 
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wherever and whenever (that is to say, everywhere and at all times, 
save these present European days) art has existed spontaneously, it 
has brought with it that initiation and training. The initiation 
and training, the habit of understanding given qualities of form, the 
discrimination and preference thereof, have come, L maintain, as a 
result of practical utility. Or rather: out of practical utility- has 
arisen the art itself, and the need for it. The attention, the fami- 
liarity which made beauty enjoyable had previously made beauty. 
necessary. It was because the earthenware lamp, the bronze pitcher, 
the little rude household idols displayed the same arrangements of 
lines and surfaces, presented the same patterns and features, em- 
bodied, in a word, the same visible rhythms of being, that the Greeks 
could understand without being taught the temples and statues of 
Athens, Delphi or Olympia. It was because the special form quali- 
ties of ogival art (so subtle in movement, unstable in balance 
and poignant in emotion that a whole century of critical study has 
searce sufficed to render them familiar to us) were present in every 
village tower, every window coping, every chair-back, in every 
pattern carved, painted, stencilled or woven during the Gothic period ; 
it was because of this that every artizan of the Middle Ages could 
appreciate less consciously than we, but far more deeply, the loveli- 
ness and the wonder of the great cathedrals. Nay, even in our own 
times we can see how, through the help of all the cheapest and most 
perishable household wares, the poorest Japanese is able to enjoy 
that special peculiarity and synthesis of line and colour and per- 
spective which strikes even initiated Westerns as so exotic, far- 
fetched and almost wilfully unintelligible. 

I have said that thanks to the objects and sights of everyday use ` 
and life the qualities of art could be perceived and enjoyed. It 
may be that it was thanks to them that art had any qualities and ever 
existed at all. For, however much the temple, cathedral, statue, 
fresco, the elaborate bronze or lacquer or coloured print, may have 
reacted on the form, the proportions and linear rhythms and surface 
arrangements, of all common useful objects; it was in the making of 
these common useful objects (first making by man of genius and 
thousandfold minute adaptation by respectful mediocrity) that the 
form qualities came to exist. One may at least hazard this sup- 
position in the face of the extreme unlikeliness that the complexity 
and perfection of the great works of art could have been obtained 
solely in works so necessarily rare and few; and that the particular 
forms constituting each separate style could have originated save 
under the repeated suggestion of everyday use and technique. And , 
can we not point to the patterns grown out of the necessities of 
weaving or basket-making, the shapes started by the processes of metal 
soldering or clay squeezing; let alone the innumerable categories 
of form manifestly derived from the mere convenience of handling 
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or using, of standing, pouring, holding, hanging up or folding ? 
This much is certain, that only the manifold application of given 
artistic forms in useful common objects is able to account for that 
very slow, gradual and unconscious alteration of them which con- 
stitutes the spontaneous evolution of artistic form; and only such 
manifold application could have given that almost automatic 
certainty of taste which allowed the great art of the past 
to continue perpetually changing, through centuries and centuries, 
and adapting itself over immense geographical areas to every 
variation of climate, topography, mode of life, or religion.. Unless 
the forms of ancient art had been safely embodied in a 
hundred modest crafts, how could they hava undergone 
the imperceptible and secure metamorphosis from Egyptian to 
Hellenic, from Greek to Greco-Roman, and thence, from Byzantine, 
have passed, as one great half, into Italian mediæval art? or how, 
without such infinite and infinitely varied practice of minute 
adaptation to humble needs, could Gothic have given us works so 
different as the French cathedrals, the Ducal Palace, the tiny chapel 
at Pisa, and remained equally great and wonderful, equally Gothio, 
in the ornament of a buckle as in the porch of Amiens or of Reims? 
Beauty is born of attention, as happiness is born of life, because 
attention is rendered difficult and painful by lack of harmony, even 
as life is clogged, diminished or destroyed by pain. And therefore, 
when there ceases to exist a close familiarity with visible objects or 
actions; when the appearance of things is passed over in perfunctory 
and partial use (as we see it in all mechanical and divided labour) ; 
when the attention of all men is not continually directed to shape 
through purpose, then there will cease to be spontaneous beauty and 
the spontaneous appreciation of beauty, because there will be no 
need for either. Beauty of music does not exist for the stone deaf, 
nor beauty of painting for the purblind; but beauty of no kind what- 
ever, nor in any art, can really exist for the inattentive, for the over- 
worked or the idle. 

That music should be so far the most really alive of all our modern 
arts is a fact which confirms all I have argued in the foregoing pages. 
For music is of all arts the one which insists on most co-operation 
on the part of its votaries. Requiring to be performed (ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred) in order to be enjoyed, it has made 
merely musical people into performers, however humble; and has 
by this means called forth a degree of attention, of familiarity, of 
practical effort, which makes the art enter in some measure into life, 
and jn that measure, become living. To play an instrument, how- 
ever humbly, to read at sight, or to sing, if only in a choir, is some- 
thing wholly different from lounging in a gallery or wandering on 
a round of cathedrals: it means acquired knowledge, effort, com- 
parison, self-restraint, and all the realities of manipulation; quite 
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apart even from trying to read the composer's intentions, there is in 
learning to strike the keys with a particular part of the finger tips, 
or in dealing out the breath and watching intonation and timbre in 
one’s own voice, an output of care and skill akin to those of the 
smith, the potter or the glass blower: all this has a purpose and is 
work, and brings with it disinterested work’s reward, love. 

To find the analogy of this co-operation in the arts addressing 
themselves to the eye, we require, nowadays, to leave the great 
number who merely enjoy (or ought to enjoy) painting, sculpture or 
architecture, and seek, now that craft is entirely divorced from art, 
among the small minority which creates, or tries to create. Artistic 
enjoyment exists nowadays mainly among the class of executive 
artists; and perhaps it is for this very reason, and because all 
chance of seeing or making shapely things has ceased in other 
pursuits, that the “fine arts” are so lamentably overstocked; the 
man or woman who would have been satisfied with playing the 
piano enough to read a score or sing sufficiently to take part in a 
chorus, has, in the case of other arts, to undergo the training of a 
painter, sculptor or art critic, and often to delude himself or herself 
with grotesque ambitions in one of these walks. 

Be this as it may, and making the above happy and honourable 
exception in favour of music, it is no exaggeration to say that in 
our time it is only artists who get real pleasure out of art, because it 
is only artists who approach art from the side of work and bring to 
it work’s familiar attention and habitual energy. Indeed, para- 
doxical as it may sound, art has remained alive during the 19th 
century, and will remain alive during the 20th, only and solely be- 
cause there has been a large public of artists. Of artists, I would 
add, of quite incomparable vigour and elasticity of genius, and of 
magnificent disinterestedness and purity of heart. For let us remember 
that they have worked without having the sympathy of their fellow 
men, and worked without the aid and comfort of allied crafts: that 
they have created while cut off from tradition, unhelped by the 
manifold suggestiveness of useful purpose or necessary message ; 
separated entirely from the practical and emotional life of the world 
at large; tiny little knots of voluntary outlaws from a civilisation 
which could not understand them; and, whatever worldly honours 
may have come to mock their later years, they have been weakened 
and embittered by early solitude of spirit. No artistic genius of the 
past has been put through such cruel tests, has been kept on such 
miserably short commons, as have our artists of the last hundred 
years, from Turner to Rossetti and Watts, from Manet and Degas and 
Whistler to Rodin and Gustave Moreau. And if their work has 
shown lapses and failings; if it has been, alas, lacking at times in 
health or joy or dignity or harmony, let us ask ourselves what the 
greatest individualities of Antiquity and the Middle Ages would have 
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produced if cut off from the tradition of the Past and the suggestion 
of the Present—if reduced to exercise art outside the atmospheres of 
life; and let us look with wonder and gratitude on the men who have 
been able to achieve great art even for only art’s own sake. 


WE S 


No better illustration of this could be found than the sections of 
the Paris Exhibition which came under the heading of Decorative 
Art. 

Decoration. But decoration of what? In reality of nothing. 
All the objects—from the jewellery and enamels to the furniture 
and hangings—which this decorative art is supposed to decorate, are 
the merest excuse and sham. Not one of them is the least useful, 
or at all events useful once it is decorated. And nobody wants it to 
be useful. What is wanted is a pretext, for doing art on the side 
-of the artist, for buying costly things on the side of the public. And 
behind this pretext there is absolutely no genuine demand for any 
definite object serving any definite use; none of that insistence 
(which we see in the past) that the shape, material, and colour should 
be the very best for practical purposes, and of that other insistence, 
marvellously blended with the requirements of utility, that the shape, 
material and colour should also be as beautiful as possible. The 
invaluable suggestions of real practical purpose, the organic dignity 
of integrated habit and necessity, the safety of tradition, the spiritual 
weightiness of genuine message, all these elements of creative power 
are lacking. And in default of them we seo a great amount of 
artistic talent, artificially fed and excited by the teaching and the 
example of every possible past or present art, exhausting itself in 
attempts to invent, to express, to be something, anything, so long as 
it is new. Hence forms gratuitous, without organic quality or 
logical cogency, pulled about, altered and re-altered, carried to 
senseless finish and then wilfully blurred. Hence that sickly 
imitation, in a brand new piece of work, of the effects of time, 
weather, and of every manner of accident or deterioration: the 
pottery and enamels reproducing the mere patina of age or the 
trickles of bad firing; the relief work in marble or metal which 
looks as if it had been rolled for centuries in the sea, or corroded by 
acids under ground. And the total effect, increased by all these 
methods of wilful blunting and blurring, ia an art without stamina, 
tired, impotent, shortlived, while produced by an excessive expense 
of talent and effort of invention. 

For here we have the mischief: all the artistic force is spent by 
the art in merely keeping alive; and there is no reserve energy for 
living with serenity and depth of feeling. The artist wears himself 
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out, to a great extent, in wondering what he shall do (there being no 
practical reason for doing one thing more than another, or indeed 
anything at all), instead of applying his power, with steady, 
habitual certainty of purpose and efficiency of execution, to doing it 
in the very best way. Hence, despite this outlay of inventive force, 
or rather in direct consequence thereof, there is none of that com- 
pleteness and measure and congruity, that restrained exuberance of 
fancy, that more than adequate carrying out, that all-round harmony, 
which are possible only when the artist is altering to his individual 
taste some shape already furnished by tradition or subduing to his 
pleasure some problem insisted on by practical necessity. 
Meanwhile, all round these galleries crammed with useless 
objects barely pretending to any utility, round these pavilions of 
the Decorative Arts, the Exhibition exhibits (most instructive of all 
its shows) samples of the most marvellous indifference not merely to 
beauty, peace and dignity, but to the most rudimentary ssthetic 
and moral comfort. For all the really useful things which men 
take seriously because they increase wealth and power, because they 
save time and overcome distance; all these “ useful” things have the 
naive and colossal ugliness of rudimentary animals, or of abortions, 
of everything hurried untimely into existence: machines, sheds, 
bridges, trams, motor cars: not one line corrected, not one angle 
smoothed, for the sake of the eye, of the nerves of the spectator. 
And all of it, both decorative futility and cynically hideous prac- 
ticality (let alone the various exotic raree shows from distant 
countries or more distant centuries) expect to be enjoyed after a 
jostle at the doors and a scurry along the crowded corridors, and to 
the accompaniment of every rattling and shrieking and jarring 
sound. For mankind in our days intends to revel in the most compli- 
cated and far-fetched kinds of beauty while cultivating convenient 
callousness to the most elementary and atrocious sorts of ugliness. 
The art itself reveals it; for even in its superfine isolation and 
existence for its own sake only, art cannot escape its secondary 
mission of expressing and recording the spirit of its times. These 
elaborate æsthetic baubles of the “Decorative Arts” are full of 
quite incredibly gross barbarism. And, even as the iron chest, 
studded with nails, or the walnut press, unadorned save by the 
intrinsic beauty and dignity of their proportions, and the tender 
irregularities of their hammered surface, the subtle bevelling of 
their panels; even as these humble objects in some dark corner of an 
Italian castle or on the mud floor of a Breton cottage, symbolise in 
my mind the most intense artistic sensitiveness and reverence of the 
Past; so, here at this Exhibition, my impressions of contemporary 
over-refinement and callousness are symbolised in a certain cup- 
board, visibly incapable of holding either linen or garments or 
crockery or books, of costly and delicately polished wood, but 
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shaped like a packing case, and displaying with marvellous im- 
partiality two exquisitely cast and chased doorguard plates of far- 
fetched many-tinted alloys of silver, and—a set of hinges, a lock and 
a key, such as the village ironmonger supplies in blue paper parcels 
of a dozen. A mere coincidence, an accident, you may object; an 
unlucky oversight which cannot be fairly alleged against the art of 
our times. Pardon me: there may be coincidences and accidents in 
other matters, but there are none in art; because the essence of art is 
to sacrifice even the finest irrelevancies, to subordinate the most 
refractory details, to subdue coincidence and accident into seeming 
purpose of harmony. And whatever our practical activity, in its 
identification of time and money, may allow itself in the way of 
“scamping” and of “shoddy ”—art can never plead an oversight, 
because art, in so far as it zs art, represents those organic and 
organised preferences in the domain of form, those imperative and 
stringent demands for harmony, which see everything, feel every- 
thing and know no law or motive save their own complete satis- 
faction. Art for art’s sake! We see it nowhere revealed so clearly 
as in the Exhibition, where it masks as “Decorative Art.” Art 
answering no claim of practical life and obeying no law of contem- 
plative preference, art without root, without organism, without 
logical reason or moral decorum, art for mere buying and selling, 
art which expresses only self-assertion on the part of the seller, and 
self-satisfaction on the part of the buyer.’ A walk through this 
Exhibition is an object lesson in a great many things besides 
wsthetics; it forces one to ask a good many of Tolstoi’s angriest 
questions; but it enables one also, if duly familiar with the 
art of past times, to answer them in a manner different from Tolstoi’s. 
One carries away the fact, which implies so many others, that not 
one of these objects is otherwise than expensive; expensive, neces- 
sarily and intentionally, from the rarity both of the kind of skill and 
of the kind of material; these things are reserved by their price as 
well as their uselessness, for a small number of idle persons. They 
have no connection with life, either by penetrating by serviceableness 
deep into that of the individual; or by spreading, by cheapness, over 
a wide surface of the life of the nations. 


Vu. 


The moment has now come for that inevitable question, with 
which friendly readers unintentionally embarrass, and hostile ones 
purposely interrupt, any exposition of mal-adjustment in the order of 
the universe: But what remedy do you propose? 

Mal-adjustments of a certain gravity are not set right by’ propos- 
able arrangements: they are remedied by the fulness and extent 
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of the feeling against them, which employs for its purposes and 
compels into its service all the unexpected and incalculable coin- 
cidences and accidents which would otherwise be wasted, counter- 
acted or even used by some different kind of feeling. And the use 
that a writer can be—even a Ruskin or a Tolstoi—is limited not to 
devising programmes of change (mere symptoms often that some un- 
programmed change is preparing), but to nursing the strength of that 
great motor which creates its own ways and instruments: impatience 
with evil conditions, desire for better. 

A cessation of the special esthetic mal-adjustment of our times, 
by which art is divorced from life and life from art, is as difficult to 
foretell in detail as the new-adjustment between labour and the 
other elements of production which will, most probably, have to 
precede it. A healthy artistic life has indeed existed in the past 
through centuries of social wrongness as great as our own, and even 
greater; indeed, such artistic life, more or less continuous until 
our day, attests the existence of great mitigations in the world’s 
former wretchedness (such as individuality in labour, spirit of co- 
operative solidarity, religious feeling: but perhaps the most impor- 
tant alleviations lie far deeper and more hidden)—mitigations without 
which there would not have been happiness and strength enough to 
produce art; nor, for the matter of that, to produce what was then 
the future, including ourselves and our advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The existence of art has by no means implied, as Ruskin 
imagined, with his teleological optimism and tendency to believe in 
Eden and banishment from Eden, that people once lived in a kind of 
millennium; it merely shows that, however far from millennial their 
condition, there was stability enough to produce certain alleviations, 
and notably the alleviations without which art cannot exist, and the 
alleviations which art itself affords. It is not therefore the badness 
of our present social arrangements (in many ways far less bad than 
those of the past) which is responsible for our lack of all really vital, 
deep-seated, widely-spread and happiness-giving art; but merely 
the feature in this latter-day badness which, after all, is-our chief 
reason for hope: the fact that the social mal-adjustments of this 
century are, to an extent hitherto unparalleled, the mal-adjustments 
incident to a state of over-rapid and therefore insufficiently deep- 
reaching change, of superficial legal and material improvements 
extending in reality only to a very small number of persons and 
things, and unaccompanied by any real renovation in the thought, 
feeling or mode of living of the majority; the mal-adjustment of 
transition, of disorder, and perfunctoriness, by the side of which 
the regularly recurring disorders of the past—civil wars, barbarian 
invasionsg plagues, etc., are incidents leaving the foundation of life 
unchanged, transitional disorders which we fail to remark only 
because we are ourselves.a part of the hurry, the scuffle, and the 
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general wastefulness. How soon and how this transition period of 
ours will come to an. end, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to fore- 
tell: but that it must soon end is certain, if only for one reason: 
namely, that the changes accumulated during our times must inevit- 
ably work their way below the surface; the new material and 
intellectual methods must become absorbed and organised, and 
thereby produce some kind of interdependent and less easily dis- 
turbed new conditions; briefly, that the amount of alteration we have 
witnessed will occasion a corresponding integration. And with this 
period of integration and increasing organisation and comparative 
stability there will come new alleviations and adjustments in life, 
and with these, the reappearance in life of art. 

In what manner it is absurd, merely foolishly impatient or 
foolishly cavilling, to ask. Not certainly by a return to the past and 
its methods, but by the coming of the future with new methods 
having the same result: the maintenance and tolerable quality of 
human life, of body and soul. Hence probably by a further develop- 
ment of democratic institutions and machine industry, but democratic 
institutions neither authoritative nor laissez faire; machinery of 
which the hand and mind of man will be the guide, not the slave. 

One or two guesses may perhaps be warranted. First, that the 
distribution of wealth, or more properly of work and idleness, will 
gradually be improved, and the exploitation of individuals in great 
gangs cease; hence that the workman will be able once more to see 
and shape what he is making, and that, on the other side, tha 
possessor of objects will have to use them, and therefore learn their 
appearance and care for it; also that many men will possess enough, 
and scarcely any men possess much more than enough, so that what 
there is of houses, furniture, chattels, books or pictures in private 
possession may be enjoyed at leisure and with unglutted appetite, 
and for that reason be beautiful. We may also guess that willing 
co-operation in peaceful employments, that spontaneous formation 
of groups of opinion as well as of work, and the multiplication of 
small centres of activity, may create a demand for places of public 
education and amusement and of discussion and self-expression, and 
revive those celebrations, religious and civil, in which the art of 
Antiquity and of the Middle Ages found its culmination; the service 
of large bodies and of the community absorbing the higher artistic 
gifts in works necessarily accessible to the multitude; and the 
humbler talents—all the good amateur quality at present wasted in 
ambitious efforts—being applied in every direction to the satisfaction 
of individual artistic desire. If such a distribution of artistic 
activity should seem, to my contemporaries, utopian, I would point 
out that it has existed throughout the past, and in states of society 
infinitely worse than are ever likely to recur. For even slaves and 
serfs could make unto themselves some kind of art befitting their con- 
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ditions ; and even the most despotic aristocracies and priesthoods could 
adequately express their power and pride only in works which even 
the slave and serf was able to see. In the whole of the world’s art 
history, it is this present of ours which forms the exception; and 
as the changes of the future will certainly be for greater social health 
and better social organisation, it is not likely that this bad exception 
will be the beginning of a new rule. 

Meanwhile we can, in some slight measure, foretell one or two of 
the directions in which our future artistic readjustment is most likely 
to begin, even apart from that presumable social reorganisation and 
industrial progress which will give greater leisure and comfort to the 
workers, and make their individual character the guide, and not the 
slave, of this machinery. Such a direction is already indicated by 
one of our few original and popular forms of art: the picture-book 
and the poster, which, by the new processes of colour printing, have 
placed some of the most fanciful and delicate of our artists—men 
like Caldecott and Walter Crane, like Cheret and Boutet de Monvel, 
at the service of everyone equally. Moreover, it is probable that 
long before machinery is so perfected as to demand individual 
guidance, preference and therefore desire for beauty, and long before 
a corresponding readjustment of work and leisure, the eye will have 
again become attentive through the necessities of rational education. 
The habit of teaching both adults and children by demonstration 
rather than precept, by awaking the imagination rather than bur- 
dening the memory, will quite undoubtedly recall attention to 
visible things, and thereby open new fields to art: geography, 
geology, natural history, let alone history in its vaster modern 
sociological and anthropological aspect, will insist upon being taught 
no longer merely through books, but through collections of visible 
objects; and, for all purposes of reconstructive and synthetic con- 
ception, through pictures. And, what is more, the sciences will afford 
a new field for poetic contemplation; while the philosophy born 
of such sciences will synthetise new modes of seeing life and demand 
new visible symbols. The future will create cosmogonies and Divine 
Comedies more numerous, more various, than those on sculptured 
Egyptian temples and Gothic cathedrals, and Bibles more imagina- 
tive perhaps than the ones painted in the Pisa Campo Santo and in the 
Sixtine Chapel. The futureP Nay, we can see a sample already in 
the present. I am alluding to the panels by Albert Besnard in the 
School of Pharmacy in Paris, a series illustrating the making of 
medicinal drugs, their employment and the method and subject 
matter of the sciences on which pharmaceutical practice is based. 
Not merely the plucking and drying of the herbs in sunny quiet 
botanical gardens, and the sorting and mingling of earths and 
metals among the furnaces of the laboratory; not merely the first 
tremendous tragic fight between the sudden sickness and the 
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physician, and the first pathetic, hard-won victory, the first weary 
but rapturous return out of doors of the convalescent; but the life of 
the men on whose science our power for life against death is based: 
the botanists knee-deep in the pale spring woods; the geologists in 
the snowy hollows of the great blue mountain ; the men themselves, 
the youths listening and the elder men teaching, grave and eager 
intellectual faces, in the lecture rooms. And, finally, the things 
which fill the minds of these men, their thoughts and dreams, the 
poetry they have given to the world; the poetry of that infinitely ` 
remote, dim past, evoked out of cavern remains and fossils—the lake- 
dwellers among the mista of melting glaciers; the primeval horses 
playing on the still manless shores; the great saurians plunging in 
the waves of long-dried seas; the jungles which are now our coal 
peds; and see! the beginning of organic life, the first callow vege- 
tation on the stagnant waters in the dawn-light of the world. The 
place is but a mean boarded and glazed vestibule; full of the sickly 
fumes of chemicals; and the people who haunt it are only future 
apothecaries. But the compositions are as spacious and solemn, the 
colours as tender and brilliant, and the poetry as high and contem- 
plative as that of any mediæval fresco; it is all new also, undreamed 
of, sus generis, in its impersonal cosmic suggestiveness, as in its 
colouring of opal, and metallic patinas, and tea rose and Alpine ico 
cave. 

I have alluded already to the fact that, perhaps because of the 
part of actual participating work which it entails, music is the art 
which has most share in life and of life, nowadays. It seems probable 
therefore that its especial mission may be to keep alive in us the 
feeling and habit of art, and to transmit them back to those arts of 
visible form to which it owes, perhaps, the training necessary to its 
own architectural structure and its own colour combinations. Com- 
pared with the arts of line and projection, music seems at a certain 
moral disadvantage, as not being applicable to the things of every- 
day use, and also not educating us to ithe better knowledge of the 
beautiful and significant things of nature. In connection with this 
kind of blindness, music is also compatible (as we see by its 
flourishing in great manufacturing towns) with a great deal of 
desecration of nature and much hand-to-mouth ruthlessness of life. 
But, on the other hand, music has the especial power of suggesting 
and regulating emotion, and the still more marvellous faculty of 
creating an inner world for itself, inviolable because ubiquitous. 

And, therefore, with its audible rhythms and harmonies, its re- 
strained climaxes and finely ordered hierarchies, music may dis- 
cipline our feelings, or rather what underlies our feelings, the almost 
unconscious life of our nerves, to modalities of order and selec- 
tion, and make the spaceless innermost of our spirit into some kind 
of sanctuary, swept and garnished, until the coming of better days. 
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According to a certain class of thinkers, among whom I find Guyau 
and other men of note, art is destined partially to replace religion in 
our lives. But with what are you going to replace religion itself in art ? 
For the religious feeling, whenever it existed, gave art an element of 
thoroughness which the desire for pleasure and interest, even for 
esthetic pleasure and interest, does not supply. An immense fulness 
of energy is due to the fact that beautiful things, as employed by 
religion, were intended to be beautiful all through, adequate in the 
all-seeing eye of God or Gods, not merely beautiful on the surface, 
on the side turned towards the glance of man. For, in religious art, 
beautiful things are an oblation; they are the best that we can give, 
as distinguished from a pleasure arranged for ourselves and got as 
cheap as possible. Herein lies the impassable gulf between the 
church and theatre, considered esthetically; for it is only in the 
basest times, of formalism in art as in religion, of superstition and 
sensualism, that we find the church imitating the theatre in its 
paper glories and plaster painted like marble. The real, living 
religious spirit insists on bringing, as in St. Mark’s, a gift of precious 
material, of delicate antique ornament, with every shipload. The 
crown of the Madonna is not, like the tragedy queen’s, of tinsel, the 
sacrament is not given in an empty chalice. The priest, even where 
he makes no effort to be holy as a man, is at least sacred as a 
priest; whereas there is something uncomfortable in the sense that 
the actor is only pretending to be this or the other, and we ourselves 
pretending to believe him; there is a thin and acid taste in the shams 
of the stage and in all art which, like that of the stage, exists only 
to the extent necessary to please our fancy or excite our feelings. 
Why so? For is not pleasing the fancy and exciting the feelings 
the real, final use of art? Doubtless. But there would seem to be 
in nature a law not merely of the greater economy of means, but 
also of the greatest output of efficacy: effort helping effort, and 
function, function; and many activities, in harmonious interaction, 
obtaining a measure of result far surpassing their mere addition. 
The creations of our mind are, of course, mere spiritual existences, 
things of seeming, akin to illusions; and yet our mind can never rest 
satished with an unreality, because our mind is active, penetrative and 
grasping, and therefore craves for realisation, for completeness and 
truth, and feels bruised and maimed whenever it hits against a dead 
wall or is pulled up by a contradiction; nay, worst of all, it grows 
giddy and faint when suddenly brought face to face with emptiness. 
All insufficiency and shallowness means loss of power; and it is such 
loss of power that we remark when we compare with the religious art 
of past times the art which, every day more and more, is given us 
by the hurried and over-thrifty (may I say “ Reach-me-down” ?) 
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hands of secularism. The great art of Greece and of the Middle 
Ages most often represents something which, to our mind and 
feelings, is as important, and even as beautiful, as the representation 
itself; and the representation, the actual “work of art” itself, gains 
by that added depth and reverence of our mood, is carried deeper 
(while helping to carry deeper) into our soul. Instead of which we 
moderns try to be satisfied with allowing the seeing part of us to 
light on something pleasant and interesting, while giving the mind 
only triviality to rest upon; and the mind goes to sleep or chafes to 
move away. We cannot live intellectually and morally in presence 
of the idea, say, of a jockey of Degas or one of his ballet girls in 
contemplation of her shoe, as long as we can live wsthetically in the 
arrangement of lines and masses and dabs of colour and interlacings 
of light and shade which translate themselves into this idea of 
jockey or ballet girl; we are therefore bored, ruffled, or, what is 
worse, we learn to live on insufficient spiritual rations, and grow 
anemic. Our shortsighted practicality, which values means while 
disregarding ends, and conceives usefulness only as a stage in making 
some other utility, has led us to suppose that the desire for beauty 
is compatible, nay commensurate, with indifference to reality: the 
real having come to mean that which you can plant, cook, eat or 
sell, not what you can feel and think. This notion credits us with an 
actual craving for something which should exist as little as possible, 
in one dimension only, so to speak, or as upon a screen (for fear of 
occupying valuable space which might be given to producing more 
food than we can eat); whereas what we desire is just such beauty as 
will surround us on all sides, such harmony as we can live in; our 
soul, dissatisfied with the reality which happens to surround it, 
seeks on the contrary to substitute a new reality of its own making, 
to rebuild the universe, like Omar Khayyam, according to the heart’s 
desire. And nothing can be more different than such an instinct 
from the alleged satisfaction in playing with dolls and knowing 
that they are not real people. By an odd paradoxical coincidence, 
that very disbelief in the real character of art, and that divorce be- 
twixt art and utility, is really due to our ultra-practical habit of 
taking seriously only the serviceable or instructive sides of things: 
the quality of beauty, which the healthy mind insists upon in every- 
thing it deals with, getting to be considered as an idle adjunct, ful- 
filling no kind of purpose; and therefore, as something detachable, 
separate, and speedily relegated to the museum or lumber-room 
where we keep our various shams: ideals, philosophies, all the play- 
things with which we sometimes wile away our idleness. Whereas 
in fact a great work of art, like a great thought of goodness, exists 
essentially for our more thorough, our more real satisfaction: the 
soul goes into it with all its higher hankerings, and rests peaceful, 
satisfied, so long as it is enclosed in this dwelling of its own choice. 
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And it is, on the contrary, the flux of what we call real life, that is 
to say of life imposed on us by outer necessities and combinations, 
which is so often one-sided, perfunctory, not to be dwelt upon by 
thought nor penetrated into by feeling, and endurable only according 
to the angle or the lighting up—the angle or lighting up called 
“ purpose ” which we apply to it. 

With what, I ventured to ask just now, are you going to fill the 
place of religion in art? 

With nothing, I believe, unless with religion itself. Religion, 
perhaps externally unlike any of which we have historical experi- 
ence; but religion, whether individual or collective, possessing, just 
because it is immortal, all the immortal essence of all past and 
present creeds. And just because religion is the highest form of 
human activity, and its utility is the crowning one of thoughtful and 
feeling life, just for this reason will religion return, sooner or later, 
to be art’s most universal and most noble employer. 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to derive the need of beauty from 
the fact of attention, attention to what we do, think and feel, as well 
as see and hear; and to demonstrate therefore that all spontaneous 
and efficient art is the making and doing of useful things in such 
manner as shall be beautiful. During this demonstration I have, 
incidentally, though inexplicitly, pointed out the utility of art itself 
and of beauty. For beauty is that mode of existence of visible or audible 
or thinkable things which imposes on our contemplating energies 
rhythms and patterns of unity, harmony and completeness; and 
thereby gives us the foretaste and the habit of higher and more 
perfect forms of life. Art is born of the utilities of life; and art is 
in itself one of life’s greatest utilities. 


Vernon LEE. 


CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


ONSIDERABLE controversy has taken place concerning the 
Concentration Camps since the publication by the newspapers 
of passages from my little report to the Committee of the 

Distress Fund for South African women and children. People who 
have never been in the camps have rushed into print with authorita- 
live statements about things of which they have seen nothing and 
have heard singularly little. Some have unduly minimised, others 
have exaggerated, the real evils. Of exaggerations, I would take the 
expression “systematised child murder” as typical. It is unfair, 
as implying a regularly thought-out system of murder, and reflects 
on the authors of the concentration scheme as if they were all 
intentionally inhuman, which no one believes. The phrase in my 
report “to keep these camps going is murder to the children,” 
written as it was in the midst of the suffering and dying, was simply 
a statement of what I felt must become a culpable fact if prompt 
preventive measures were not at once taken. The abnormal death- 
rate has proved my fears to have been well founded.* Undoubtedly 
numbers of children died that never need have died. Lord 
Kitchener attributes it all to “an epidemic of measles.” Lord 
Kitchener’s experience has not been gained in the nursery, or he 


* Unhappily the latest figures show no diminution in the rate. The correspondent of 
the Standard, writing from Pretoria on the 19th of July, and speaking for the Transvaal 
camps, gives the death-rate amongst children as 884.8 per 1,000, while for the total of 
adults and children it was 196.8 per 1,000. During the first fortnight of July the rate 
amongst the children rose to 898.6 per 1,000. Fortunately the O.R.O. returns are not 
likely to reach so high a figure. For Tene the Times gives them as follows, per 1,000: 
Heilbron, 25.93; Aliwal North, 84.92 ;° Winberg, 108.2; Kroonstad, 159.86 ; Riribailey. 
166.8; Springfontein, 177.6 ; Bloemfontein, 888.16. 

The government white paper just issued gives the agar for the whole month of July, 
and the latest returns of the number of inhabitants of the camps—white and coloured: 











Warre, OOLOURED. 
Men ae at we 15,850 Men abe Sea we B,146 
Women ... er +. 82,215 Women ... abe .. 8,265 
Children ... bee .. 46,366 Ohildren .., aia ve 18,046 
Total ... 98,940 Total ... 24,457 

Grand Total see .. 118,897. 
Of this number the deaths for the month of July alone wero as follows : 

WHITES, COLOURED. 
Men... oe a cee 101 Men ... ie nak we 48 
Women moe se ais 187 Women saa ce we 49 
Obildren ... oes we 1,124 Ohildren af we 171 
Total we. 1,412 Total .. 268 


Grand Total ixe .. 1,875 
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would know that measles in itself does not kill children in swarms: 
it is the conditions under which they struggle with the disease, par- 
ticularly in the convalescent stage. Nor is measles by any means the 
sole cause responsible for the high mortality. It is heartrending to 
remember that all the time hearts and homes were open to receive 
and care for them in Cape Colony. Personally, I shall always feel a 
large share of guilt in the deaths of these children, because I, the 
sole woman there with any power to speak what all felt, looking on 
and seeing what must happen, was not gifted with the power so to 
present the matter before those in authority as to convince them of 
the necessity of prompt removal. 

There have been also various testimonies to the happiness and 
comfort of the camps by those who have not lived in them. Mrs. 
Stewart and Mrs. Sarah Heckford have delivered themselves at full 
length in the columns of the Times, neither of the writers being 
able to state that she had even once visited a Concentration Camp. 
Both displayed a lamentably narrow grasp of the higher ideals of 
English humanity.* Other critics admit the high mortality, but 
lay the whole blame upon the Boer mothers. That is 
singularly unfair. A Boer woman brought to camp, smarting under 
the recollection of what .she has just undergone, the sight of her 
burning home, her lost goods, her ignominious captivity, looks at 
first, naturally enough, on the khaki-clad officials of the camp as “ the 
“enemy.” It is so difficult to us as a nation to realise that we are 
regarded as “the enemy” by others, being so sure of our best possible 
intentions for the welfare of all. The official attitude, variously 
expressed, is as follows: “It is very kind of us to have burnt your 
“ farms, destroyed your goods, deprived you of food-stuffs, and, above 
“all, to have brought you here to feed at great cost and trouble to 
“ourselves; it is all for your very highest good, and will end by 
“ placing you under the best of all possible rules.” The two attitudes 


* Both these ladies have thought fit to inquire why I did not work for the British 
refugees. The question is not a pertinent one. I should be very glad to help in the relief 
of suffering among the refugees, but I found that many were already en in that work, 
while no one in this country was doing anything for the inmates of the camps. I there- 
fore went to South Africa to aid in the camps, and to ask me why, with this immense task 
in hand, I did not also take up the wholly different case of the British refugees, is to ask 
why one person should not Jo the work of two. The introduction of the case of the 

into this controversy is altogether misleading. I would not minimise their 
sufferings, but, be they small or great, they do not atfeot the case of the women and 
children for whom, as we have destroyed their means of subsistence, we have made our- 
selves directly responsible, Two wrongs do not make s right, nor does the equal misery 
of two classes constitute the happiness of both. All admit that we owe a duty to those of 
the Buitish refugees who have not already been enabled to find work. All I contend is that 
we also owe & duty to the children and the women whom we have torn from theirown homes. 
I have been criticised for contrasting the large sums raised for the refugees with the small 
amount contributed by English charity to the Boer women and children, and I am told that I 
ought to reckon the food and shelter given them by our Government as e part of the 
British contribution to their needs. The oritlcism betrays that misunderstanding of the 
first principles of the problem on which so much has turned, for it ignores the fact that it 
was our Government which first destroyed the homes and property of these people. What 
they have given the women back in food and shelter is but a fraction of what they have 
taken. To treat this partial reparation as an act of pure charity is merely to shut the eyes 
to the moral aspect of the whole question as it would impress any impartial observer. 


t 
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of mind cannot at once coalesce, and a Boer woman’s first instinct 
(like that of our own poor, even where their own countrymen are 
concerned) is to keep her children beneath her own eye. Moreover, 
when she sees but a rough hospital—and for months most rough they 
were, if they existed at all—and finds that many sick die there too, 
she doubts the benefit. Time and a little gentle explanation would 
and does very soon work wonders; but doctors who swear at the 
women impatiently, and call them “ murderers” to their faces because 
they do not at once put their sick children in the hands of strangers 
and “enemies,” are hardly likely to inspire confidence.* 

In one camp the hospital, so called, was a bare marquee containing 
only two bedsteads—no nurse. Here I offered to furnish the 
hospital and provide and pay for a nurse. There was considerable 
sickness in the camp at the time (in one tent alone five children lay 
on the ground with measles); yet though the plan was accepted, 
every stumbling-block was put in the way of executing it. 
Eventually, after great trouble, leave was given by the Town 
Commandant to secure a nurse from Cape Colony, as those procurable 
in the town spoke no Dutch. Acting upon his permission, Cape 
Town was communicated with, a nurse engaged, and arrangements 
. made for her to try to procure a pass from the Governor at Cape 
Town. Feeling all was settled I went to a further camp for a few 
days, hoping on my return to find the nurse installed. Instead, I 
learnt that the Commandant (who had previously given me full 
sanction) had, upon the Governor’s telegraphing to enquire whether 
the nurse were necessary, answered in the negative. A pass was 
refused to the nurse, and I had to pay her compensation (she had 
thrown up a good appointment) and other costs. Worst of all, the 
camp remained without a nurse and hospital, while many sick lay on 
the ground. Eventually a good woman sent by the Netherlands 
arrived and took up the work voluntarily. In the interval before 
her arrival many deaths had occurred. At whose door lay the 
guilt? I say at the door of that hideous red tapeism—the author of 
so much needless suffering and expense in South Africa.t 

* In connection with this point it is pleasant to learn that the newly fitted up hospital in 
Bloemfontein camp is very popular, the women being as willing to send their children 
there as they have been unwilling to send them in other cases. I offered, on behalf of the 
Distress Fund, to provide this hospital, on the one condition that the doctor's report, of 
which it was the outcome, was forwarded to me for submission to my Committee. A few 
weeks later the bill was sent to me, but the report did not accompany it. This is the same 


doctor's report which Mr. Brodrick promised to call for, but which has not yet been pus 
before the public. 


t It is interesting to note that the Netherlands nurse bravely attempted to work on the 
camp rations, but experienced a breakdown in consequence, and was obliged to accept from 
the superintendent a nurse’s pay of 6s. a day to pure. necessaries. Her hands are now 
strengthened by two Englishwomen, delegates of the South African Women and Children 
Distress Fund, who have at length been admitted to that camp, though not until after an 
enforced waste of several valuable weeks in Cape Town. News has just been received of 
the summary dismissal of the Netherlands nurse, who can speak Dutch to the sick, and 
the appointment of two fresh English nurses. From the statements of two residents, it 
appears that the people are dying ut the rate of 150 per month, and so all the nursing 
power available is urgently needed. 
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The public mind has been distracted by so many diverse state- 
ments that it will be useful to gather up the straying threads of 
thought and fix them on a few central ideas connected with the 
camps. I have never, and do not now, put forward any criticism on 
the policy (be it military or civil) which led to the formation of these 
camps. Seeing, however, that it is a new departure in our own 
history to have placed 93,000 white women and children (besides 
24,000 natives) in camps after total destruction of their homes, it is 
also for us a new as well as difficult problem to learn how to carry out 
80 serious an undertaking without undue suffering and loss of life. 
Since the days when Nebuzaradan acted for Nebuchadnezzar in a 
similar undertaking, it is doubtful if the world has seen such a sight; 
but in his days the number carried away was comparatively small. 
Everyone must admit that, whether right or wrong, the task now 
undertaken is a vast one, embracing a host of difficulties. My object 
was simply to explain these difficulties, and, after close study on the 
spot, to suggest means of meeting them. 

After the arrival of Colonel Goold-Adams in Bloemfontein, con- 
siderable efforts were made to cope with and organise the camp work 
of the colony. It was, however, too centralised a system to work with 
the highest advantage of economy or comfort. Experienced women 
resident in, or in constant touch with, the camp dwellers were badly 
needed on the board of management.* By their aid obvious improve- 
ments closely affecting life and health and tending to economy 
would have been pointed out, things apparently too detailed (albeit 
most important) to come under the larger eye of man. Perhaps in 
future Sandhurst will add a couple of years’ district visiting to its 
curriculum in view of these contingencies. Improvements, however, 
were made, but unfortunately the effect of them was largely 
swamped by the stream of fresh arrivals which poured into the 
camps. During the last two months, owing to the awakening of 
public opinion, still greater efforts have been made, and we may 
fecl sure that, so far as outward organisation goes, and a sufficient 
staff of officials, the Ladies’ Committee on its arrival will find a 

* From various sources information has been recelved that scurvy has now broken out in 
some of the Great Northern Camps. With no vegetables, and meat of the poorest quality, 
taken from animals all skin and bone, this was only to be expected. My hope had been, by 
advocating the immediate admission of a matron to each camp, to prevent the growth of 
this evil, and to mitigate others. A resident woman not entirely absorbed in nursing 
would soon gather round her a helpful committee of the Boer women, and together they 
would make the most economical use of the necessarily slender means at their disposal. 
They would establish soup Kitchens for instance, and so make the smallest amount of fuel 
and vegetables go the furthest, and arrange combined meals, for sections of the camps. It 
would mean detailed organization and incessant work. I did not ask the Government for 
camp maftrons in order that they might simply dole out luxuries to the women. The word 
luxury has no place in the whole matter. It is dire need that has to be faced, and under- 
standing so well as I do the immense military difficulties surrounding the whole subject of 
supply, I adhere to my view that organizing matrons would make the necessarily scant 
necessities last longest and go furthest. For this I bave appealed in vain. Three months 
ago I pleaded hard for immediate action. In that interval nearly 3,000 lives have been 


lost, of which hundreds might have been saved. Death is busy while slow ‘' inquiries” 
are still being made. 
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markedly different state of things. What I chiefly regret about 
this Commission is that it is one of inquiry rather than one of work, 
and that no place was found on it for representatives of Colonial 
Cape Duich. The Cape Dutch are now fairly well used to being 
“ overlooked,” (but it hurts their feelings none the less on that account. 
Some critics have argued that I, not having lived long in the country, 
was incapable of forming a sound judgment on the camps. (People who 
take this view are unaware of the fact that those working with me in 
every place, whether of English, German, or Dutch nationality, were 
all born and bred in the country, and yet, curiously enough, their 
opinion coincided with mine.) It would be a pity if the Government 
Commission were open also to having any such argument brought 
against them, and this could be avoided by the addition of Colonial 
Dutch women to their number. The Colonial English were offered a 
representative in Dr. Jane Waterstone. Dutch women, deeply in- 
terested in what affects the people of their race, and having intimate 
knowledge of their modes of life, character, and language, would 
obviously give the most efficient help in the fair working of the 
Commission. Already they have most rightly appealed through their 
Governor that they may be so represented. As the Secretary of State 
for War expresses a wish that the Committee should be impartial, one 
feels sure that he cannot turn a deaf ear to this appeal, but will see 
that some of these most fitting persons are added to the English 
women. There are in Cape Town numbers of Dutch ladies, possessed 
of sober judgment, who would do admirable work in this capacity. 
They would supply the deficiencies of the Government Committee 
in the important matter of language, without which full confidence 
is hard to establish, and of that complete understanding of the people 
natural to those of the same race. 

The great need was, as pointed out in the Recommendations to 
the War Office, for a band of women, not to travel about, inspect 
and report, but to stay in the camps and do the hard plodding work of 
district visitors. Such women could work wonders by what might 
be termed “sympathetic organisation.” This the ordinary superin- 
tendent, occupied with clerkly work and the maintenance of the 
camp, has neither time nor disposition to do, even if he has the 
necessary experience. The Boer women are exceedingly docile and 
particularly amenable under the hand of a sympathetic organiser. 
For effective work of this kind a resident or matron is needed in 
each camp—a person quite distinct from the hospital matron. There 
are over thirty camps, yet even for so large a number there is 
sufficient voluntary service at hand in England and Cape Colony of 
women, many of whom would pay their own expenses. Far higher 
results would be obtained from this class of devoted workers spread 
through the camps than from the type of worker sent out at Govern- 
ment expense (one even hears of a lady’s maid also at Government 
expense), who can do little more than skim the surface of the subject 
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as she passes from place to place. However, the work of the 
Commission, though costly, is quite harmless so long as it does not 
exclude the far more important work of philanthropic resident 
women indicated above. Deprived of these channels for their gifts, 
the charitable public is loft without a kindly medium through which 
to bestow them equally in all the camps. Unfortunately, goods sent 
in other ways than under the immediate eye of an accredited agent 
are not certain of reaching the right destination. One has heard of 
a valuable gift of bedding sent from the Netherlands to Johannes- 
burg, and there appropriated to quite another purpose. 

A short study of the camps will show how wide the work is. They 
are formed at: 


Ware Oamps. 


1. Brandfort. 12. Bethulie. 28. Middelburg. 
2. Vredefort Road. 18. Ladybrand. 24, Mafeking. 
8. Norvals Pont. 14. Krommelleboog. 25. Barberton. 
4. Bloemfontein. 16. Irene. 26. Pietermaritzburg. 
5. Winburg. 16. Johannesburg. 27. Howick. 

6. Springfontein. 17. Hiedelberg. 28. Port Elizabeth. 
7. Heilbron. 18. Vereiniging. 29. Warrenton. 
8. Aliwal North. 19. Standerton. 80. Klerksdorp. 
9. Kroonstadt. 20. Volksrust. 81. Nylstroom. 
10. Harrismith. 21. Krugersdorp. 82. Belfast. 

11. Kimberley. 22. Potchefstroom. 88. Petersburg. 

Buaok Cases, O.R.C. 

1. Brandfort. 4, Heilbron. 7. Harrismith. 
2. Vredefort Road. 6. Aliwal North. 8. Kimberley. 
8. Bloemfonteim. 6. Edenburg. 


besides others in the Transvaal. 

Of these the more highly organised are Port Elizabeth, Howick, 
and Norvals Pont. Both Port Elizabeth and Howick are very small 
camps: the one under 400, and the other under 800. They are both 
nearer supplies, and are in no need as regards sufficient tent room or 
shelter. Their excellence, of which so much has been said, in no way 
alters the fact of the need in the great camps farther north. It 
rather emphasises the view that help similar to that given by Miss 
Hauptfleisch and the Rev. Van der Horst in these camps should be 
employed elsewhere. It is on all sides allowed that to the 
“ sympathetic” yet withal sensible methods of Miss Hauptfleisch Port 
Elizabeth owes its superiority as a camp; she brought order out of 
chaos. Howick has the help of Mr. Van der Horst, and Norvals Pont 
has from last November been singularly blessed in its superintendents. 

In the little sketch of his camp given by Mr. Caldecott in the 
July number of the Empire Review, one is sorry to see that it is 
proposed to make the women eventually pay for their own food and 
clothes. A debit account for daily food and for any article of 
clothing provided is being prepared. That may be just if a credit 
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account is also allowed, showing clothing burnt and food and furni- 
ture destroyed on their side. But if they are, many of them, after 
all, living at their own expense, then surely they should {be free to 
choose their own abode if they have friends or relatives to whom to 
go. Mr. Caldecott says they are not prisoners. Yet the camp is 
enclosed with barbed wire, they are confined within certain bounds, 
their letters coming and going are censored, and they live by rule. 
Tt is difficult to see how they are not prisoners, except that they are 
in the end to pay back for food and clothing provided. 

Passing to other points, the one really solid concession in the 
reply made by the Secretary of State for War to my recommendations 
is that which grants permission to leave the camps to women having 
means or friends or children from whom they are separated. The 
added clause, “ unless there is any military objection,” is a grave one. 
Under martial law objections of the most trivial nature spring up 
like weeds, and under that same martial law there is no means of 
redress, of explanation, or investigation. But apart from the diffi- 
culties hanging round that clause, the concession is likely to remain 
on paper only, unless, first, the tidings of it are brought to those con- 
cerned, and, secondly, the applicants are put in the way to appeal, 
and, thirdly, help is given them for travelling arrangements. This 
alone needs detailed personal work. Will the Ladies’ Commission 
have time to attend to it? There is a note of gloom in advices 
from South Africa, giving information that since the joyful news 
was cabled out many well-to-do people have applied for the release 
of their friends and relatives in camps, hitherto, it is believed, with- 
out sticcess.* 


* One would wish for the release of such a case as that of Mrs. P. de Villiers at Norvals 
Pont, aged 77 years. She and her husband (British subjects) were brought to camp in 
the sweep of June, 1901, fiom Waaihoek, district Phillipolis. Old Mr. is Villiers, aged 
70, died two or three days after arrival. His wife has a married daughter in Colesberg 
with whom she wishes to live. Up to the 15th of July she was still in the camp, efforts 
made by her son-in-law to reach her having failed. Yet Mr. Chamberlain,in his last 
on in the House of Commons, asserts that ‘‘ there would be no diffioulty in many of 

e persons in these camps escaping if they had any real desire todo so,” . . . ‘the 
‘‘ supervision is go loose.” It is true there is no barbed wire at Norval’s Pont, but how can 
a woman of 77 run the ey odd miles to Colesberg? How was it that Mrs. Van Breda, 
Mrs. Pienaar, and Miss du Toit, who planned an escape from the wired enclosure at 
Kimberley, were brought back in disgrace? Why, if she no ‘real desire” to do so, 
did Mrs. Yan Breda run the nsk of a second attempt—in this case succeeding in making 
good her escape? Torn from four children, she knew her duty was to them, not to her 
captors. How can Mrs. Hertzog escape trom the barbed wire of Port Elizabeth and take 
the long sea journey to her baby boy at Stellenbosch, from whom she has endured eight 
months’ separation? How is it that a woman in the camp who did escape, and get two or 
three days on her journey north, was caught and brought back? It is very difficult to 
escape, even if young and active, like two girls who recently ran off from Spiingfontein, 
and are now riding on horseback with a commando rather than pine as peenes of war. 
(Would not every one of us do the same in like conditions?) Mr. Chamber in further says: 
‘t Complaints are made for them, not by them.” Itis true they areas a race uncomplaining, 
but they have given combined spontaneous expression to their griefs. Has Mr. Ohamberlain 
never read the eee of the Kimberley women? He will find it on page 84 of my report. 
I heard it aloud in the House of Commons. Or the complaint of the women of 
Johannesburg published in the Daily News? Will the Colonial Secre and the Secretary 
of State for War never understand the Boer women, nor appreciate the spirit which can 
pen these words: ‘ We will be cheerful and are determined not to let the military think we 
‘are cowed or miss our home comforts.” 
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Practically, therefore, imprisonment is still the order of the day; 
if that is determined upon, why at least should not the softening 
influence of the personal touch be encouraged? Why, when there 
must be great physical suffering on account of unalterable circum- 
stances, and even money cannot bring much alleviation, why should 
sympathy be withheld from the unfortunate in their misfortunes? 
Often one can only stand and look on, often do no more than “ hold 
“their hands”; but just that silent sympathy is greatly valued, and 
has lightened the darkness of many in their trial. It is the desire 
to deny personal sympathy (and this is wholly different from political 
sympathy) which seems so unworthy, so un-Christian. Unfortunately, 
in the present tension of South African feeling, there seems a tendency 
to confound sympathy with political support. In Bloemfontein town, 
there are many good women, with hearts full of love and sorrow for 
their suffering sisters on the veld, who, like myself, fully recognise 
the need of avoiding political influence. It is sad that they are not 
allowed to minister to them, excepting in one or two cases. Even 
Mrs. Blignaut, who has worked in the camp from the first, has 
recently, I learn, had her pass cancelled. Another lady was offered a 
pass to work in camp, but unfortunately only on condition that she 
would mingle politics with philanthropy by exerting influence on 

` the women to make their husbands willing to surrender, which, under 
the circumstances, seemed to her out of place. It has been said that 
to show sympathy to the Boer women would give umbrage to those 
Cape colonists who belong to the party called “ Loyalist.” If that be 
so, one wonders whether this section of the community is not in 
reality proving itself most disloyal to the noblest traditions of Eng- 
land, in her treatment of fogs, her distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants, and her pity for the weak, the old, the sick, and 
the needy. 

Instead of sympathy, we find too much of that spirit which had 
one outcome in the half-ration system for women and children whose 
husbands and fathers were still on commando. The conscience of 
England revolted against that regulation, and its discontinuance was 
announced in Parliament. Hearing of this in a far-off camp, I 
wondered if the representatives of the English people intended to 
abolish only the half rations or the spirit and the principle from 
which issued such a rule. That spirit still prevails though the half 
rations are gone, and it constantly kindled feelings of shame to note 
how it pervaded the feelings of the officials with the people under 
their care and in their power. It may be that this treatment is not 
the intention of the higher authorities; but in any case Bumbledom 
which flourishes like a green bay tree delights in narrow views of 
this description. It was with this in mind that the following Recom- 
mendation (Number 3) was sent to the Secretary of State for War: 
“ Equality of treatment, whether the men of the family are fighting, 
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“imprisoned, dead, or surrendered.” This was the sole recommenda- 
tion, which received no comment in his reply. 

It is surely wise to take some note of the mental attitude of the 
captive women. They are many and influential, and their consoli- 
dated opinion an important factor in the problem of the future. 
Though the majority are bywoners (a class nearly equivalent to our 
agricultural labourers), yet a large number are women of education 
and refinement, holding positions of influence in their country. 
The present method of keeping them in semi-disgrace till they 
acknowledge their husbands and sons to be rebels is futile, and it is 
worse. A recent telegram from the Orange River Colony stated that 
strict methods were going to be taken to put down seditious 
language in the camps. What does that amount to? It means that 
women cannot talk together of the prowess of their men, or 
express amongst each other hopes for their success, but some spy 
(and the camp is full of such) reports these most natural utterances, 
and punishment is enforced. One woman with several children, who 
made a remark boastful in character of their national hero De Wet, 
was sentenced to £6 fine, or a fortnight’s imprisonment. Having no 
money she was sent to prison, even though she was nursing an 
infant. Feeling was intense, and a number of women subscribed 
and paid the fine, hating thus seemingly to admit the principle 
of the thing, but feeling more keenly the separation of mother and 
infant; and (by their generosity she was brought back in two 
_ days. Latest advices from Bloemfontein camp speak of one section 

as being now a “prison camp” where those men and women are 
placed who openly express patriotic sentiments; it is said the Volks- 
lied is frequently heard from this quarter. As would be the effect 
upon ourselves, treatment of this nature only antagonises a race, 
independent and determined like the Dutch, and we are our own 
worst enemies in allowing it to continue. 

` A few words from an unlettered Boer woman will show their 
- feeling, the clinging to an ideal which enobles the physical suffering, 
and their religious trust. Her own words are best given; they are 
easily translated : 

Oh ! het is wonderlyk te zien wat wY te verduuren heeft. Wy vrouwen 
moet meer doen dan wat de Basutos meiden ooit by ons gedaan heeft. 
En tog zyn wy heel tevrede en onderworpen—allen verstaan het heel 

ed dat het alleen God’s wil zyn dat wy lyden zult voor ons zoo 

ierbare staad; en buiten zyne wil kan nog zal zoo groote dingen niet 
gebeuren. De Heere heeft ons in zn heilig woord beloofd ons niet te 
begeven noch te verlaten. E ; 

Geloof my dat het hard hier in de Kamp gaan, ik is al sicklyk met al 
myn kinders. De tenten zýn zoo verschrikkelyk koud des nachts, hier 
is verschrikkelyk veel sickten zoo als inflamatie, mazels, en ook koorst ; 
veel sterf gevallen ook. 


Shall we reat content with merely keeping these people alive, or 
shall we extend to them also a kindly treatment, freed from any 
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suspicion of coercion? It is the one chance of forging fresh links 
between ourselves and them. We must confess, as we sorrowfully 
examine the death rates, that so far wé have not succeeded very well 
in the attempt to keep them alive. Luxuries are out of the question 
—comforts may be procured in a limited way for the sick—the real 
difficulty lies in keeping up a sufficient supply of necessaries. At 
least let these necessaries be given, not only with ungradging but 
with kindly hands. Over that denuded land lies like a dark cloud 
the dread approach of famine, and if the number of mouths, civil and 
military, are not reduced, how is the food supply to be maintained ? 
Will crops be put in as soon as possible, or will the population be 
brought further south, nearer the coast and supplies? In relation to 
this one wonders, will the terrible work, now silently beginning in 
Cape Colony, of forcing our Dutch fellow-subjects to arm against their 
own flesh and blood, with the alternative of confiscation of movables 
and starvation, really be allowed to continue? If so, will not that 
denuding of more tracts of land, and more homes, throw on our 
hands the feeding of a yet greater number of women and children? 
Already some Dutch colonial women have been torn from their 
homes and sent to camps. An eye-witness speaks of twenty-five 
families from Cradock and neighbourhood taken away and of stray 
cases from elsewhere. Reprisals, most natural, but truly lamentable, 
are the result. It is reported that Scheepers is now burning the 
homesteads of men who are in the district forces, and is removing the 
inmates with blankets and bedding. Will not these unfortunate, 
too, have to be promptly clothed and protected? The policy which 
prompts this movement on both sides, whether mad or sane, is not for 
the moment under discussion ; but it is well to point out that if these 
camps are to continue, and even increase, it is worth a struggle to 
ensure liberal treatment, consonant with truly English ideals. My 
plea as regards the women and children is for sympathetic rather 
than coercive treatment. What will best tend to that object is the 
presence of a sufficient number of delegates, representing purely 
philanthropic bodies, who by economical yet sympathetic organisation 
will be able to raise the whole tone, physical, moral, and social, of the 
camps in which they reside. 
Emmy Hosnovsr. 
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AN EASTERN NAVY. 


USTRALIA’S demand for an increased British naval: force in 
the Pacific, and the presence of powerful squadrons in Chinese 
waters from all the countries claiming a share in the spoils 

of commerce and war in the Far East must add to the strain imposed 
on the Fleet, which is not merely our first line of defence, but the 
basis of our national security and existence. The naval development 
of Germany, France and Russia has of late years been at a rate to 
suggest dangerous possibilities for our supremacy, and those who 
look ahead have been forced to admit thet, in the race for power, 
we may eventually be beaten not so much by the inability of our 
shipyards to turn out an adequate number of vessels, as by the 
ingufficiency of trained men to man them when built. The time 
may come when we shall need all, or nearly all, our home resources 
in the Channel and the Mediterranean, and the strain may be so 
great that we may be obliged for a critical, and perhaps decisive, 
period to starve our squadrons in the Far East, and to neglect in 
the Pacific the interests of Australia. In short, the responsibilities 
devolving upon the Navy are increasing through the development of 
the maritime power of other countries at a greater rate than its own 
progress, and there is an imperative necessity for us to consider all 
means of lightening its burden, especially in the discharge of some 
of its secondary duties. As the formation of a fleet, and especially 
the training of a race of sailors, is a slow growth, it follows that 
once the necessity is admitted, no delay should be allowed in adopting 
remedial measures, the value and benefit of which may not be per- 
ceptible for another generation. g 

Our position in Asia generally is very largely dependent on the 
co-operation and support of the native army of India On land, we 
have turned the military resources of India to the best account. The 
time has now come when we should utilise, for the maintenance of 
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our position in the Far Hast and the Pacufic generally, the maritime 
resources of that country, and also of Further India, from Rangoon 
to Singapore. There are races subject to our sway in the Hast who 
are brave seamen and expert mariners, yet we have never utilised 
them for work for which they were far better suited in some respects 
than Europeans. Even the old Indian Navy of the East India 
Company, abolished forty years ago, was composed exclusively of 
Europeans, and the P. and O. and British India navigation com- 
panies are the only employers on a large scale of Indian sailors or 
lascars. They have found them more easily managed, sober, and 
obedient than Europeans, and just as good in their work as stokers 
and sailors. The achievements of the Japanese, and even the excel- 
lent character given to the Chinese sailors of the Imperial navy by 
Admiral Lang before the war with Japan, which, so far as the men 
themselves were concerned, was borne out by the fighting at the Yalu 
and Wei Hai Wei, have accustomed us to the idea that an Hastern 
navy manned by Orientals may be efficient and formidable. There 
live under our flag in the East races every whit as gallant and as 
capable seamen as the Japanese. This source of strength, this naval 
recruiting ground, has been wholly neglected. It is high time that 
the omission should be repaired. 

The suggestion that India might create and possess an efficient 
navy of her own may appear novel and unprecedented, because her 
past efforts in that direction are either little known or quite for- 
gotten. Historians tell us everything about our contests on land 
with the rulers and races of that country, but they ignore those in the 
Indian Ocean. Nor should the maritime exploits of the Arabs be 
forgotten, which left their impress on Malaya and the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago in a manner that endures to-day in something 
more even than religion. On the Malabar coast of India their naval 
power, represented by the Sidis, may be said to have continued down 
to the 18th century. At the end of the 17th century the Marathas 
produced the most formidable maritime organisation that India her- 
self had ever known. The Maratha admiral, Kanhoji Angria, who 
made himself independent, and founded a dynasty that endured down 
to 1840, not only destroyed the power of the Sidis, but also defeated 
the Portuguese and the English. He possessed a fleet of 200 ships, 
and three almost impregnable forts at Kolaba, Savarndrug and 
Gheria. Between 1717 and 1721 he repulsed several English expedi- 
tions sent against him, and he commanded the whole of the Malabar 
coast. The power of the Angria family was broken in 1756 by Clive 
and Admiral Watson, but it did not disappear until 1840, on the 
death of Kanhoji the Second. Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib, the 
Mahomedan rulers of Mysore and France’s last allies in India, also 
possessed fleets, which they had at least the desire to make formidable. 
The former alienated the support of his naval officers by appointing 
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a cavalry general to command his fleet, and the failure of the French 
to hold the-sea for a sufficiently long period rendered abortive the 
plans of the latter. 

These incidents suffice to show that there is nothing unnatural 
nor unprecedented in India’s possessing a navy, and many of her 
races can claim special aptitude for the sea. The following extracts 
from. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer refer to some of the best qualified 
classes among the vast Indian population: “The Cutch sailors, both 
“ Mussulmans and Hindus of the Koli Caste, are equal to any to be 
“found on the western coast of India, both in skill and daring.” 
“The natives of Gogo (Ahmadabad, Bombay) are reckoned the best 
“ sailors or lascars in India.” “The sailors and fishermen of Ratna- 
“ giri are distinguished by independence of mind and manner, and 
“are also in much better circumstances than the agricultural 
“ population.” 

India has, therefore, not merely had a navy in the past, but she 
possesses at present the sea-faring population that would enable her 
to equip and support one under modern conditions. The greater 
portion of the koli or cultivator class of Western India is available 
and suitable for this work. It was from it that the Angrias drew 
their mariners; it supplies to-day the pick of the lascars of the great 
Indian steam navigation companies. The population of Cutch exceeds 
half a million, that of Kathiawar four millions, and the Koli caste 
from Cutch to Cochin must number three millions. There is con- 
sequently an ample population from which recruits can be drawn. 
It is difficult to get at the true figures, and especially to separate 
Indians from Malays among the lascars actually serving in the 
merchant service; but it appears to be under the truth to say that 
there are three thousand Indian lascars in British employ on the high 
seas. If the Government were to utilise this material it would have 
no difficulty in procuring within a very short period the services 
of at least five thousand suitable sailors,—a number which in ten 
years’ time could be doubled. 

The eastern, or Coromandel, coast of India does not possess the 
same fishing and boating class as the western. This is due to the 
difficult character of the coast, the absence of harbours, and the 
perils of navigation. There may be no immediately available 
recruiting ground for us on that side, although I am informed that 
the sailors of the Gangetic delta are unsurpassed mariners; but 
certainly on the opposite coast of Further India, from Tenasserim 
to Singapore, there is a sea-faring race accustomed to the sea and 
possessing the necessary spirit of adventure in the Malays. This 
race has, in some degree, been utilised as lascars, just as the peoples 
of Western India have been, and the Malay sailors have given general 
satisfaction. They are well-behaved, temperate, and obedient, not- 
withstanding the somewhat prevalent opinion that they are in the 
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habit of running amok at little or no provocation. They are not 
deficient in courage, and possess good fighting qualities. The 
population on which we could draw in this quarter is about a million, 
and it is already utilised to the extent of providing a body of three 
thousand lascars, approximately, to our merchant service in the 
East. The Government would have no difficulty in obtaining from 
this source an efficient corps to supplement that provided by India. 

There is another source of supply that must not be overlooked, 
and that might prove more valuable than any other. I mean the 
Chinese. We have Chinese policemen, and we have a Chinese regi- 
ment. It is inevitable that an Anglo-Chinese force will be created 
sooner or later on the lines of that in India. But it will be as well if 
we do not overlook the fact that the Chinese are specially qualified 
to make good seamen. ‘Tied by the bandages of a fossilized standard 
of excellence, the Chinese have never possessed a formidable navy, 
but the boating and fishing classes of the coast provinces south of the 
Yangtsekiang, and especially those of the Canton estuary, present one 
of the finest recruiting grounds for the maintenance of a navy in 
the world. The various piratical associations, which from time to 
time have flourished along the China coast, were composed of these 
men, and the praises bestowed on the personnel of the Imperial Navy 
by Admiral Lang and other English officers do not seem to have 
been in any way excessive. It will, therefore, be very imprudent 
to undervalue the still unutilised material presented by the maritime 
population of China for the support of a modern navy. Nor should 
it be forgotten that in Malacca and Singapore we have a large 
Chinese population, whose wealth and intelligence promise to become 
the moving forces in the regeneration of China. The impulse once 
given, a fresh supply of suitable men in practically unlimited numbers 
would be placed at our disposal. As the number we should require 
would be limited, we should be able to pick and choose the very best 
material. 

I have indicated three sources from which we could draw qualified 
seamen in large and increasing numbers for the formation of a new 
Eastern Navy. There remains the practical question of considering 
how this fresh and hitherto untouched material can best be used 
under existing circumstances for the relief of the strain on the 
personnel of the Royal Navy, and also how it may contribute to the 
necessary increase of our naval power in the Far Hast and the Pacific. 

In the first place it may be well to recall the fact that we have at 
present about twelve thousand men attached to the ships in Chinese 
waters, and that on the Indian and Australian stations there are about 
3,000 more. In the event of a great war, the result of which would 
be decided in European waters, we could not, so long as the struggle 
remained undecided, send any more men to reinforce those outlying 
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tasks devolving upon them. The reinforcement in ships could not 
be sent, not for lack of warships, but of men to man them. Already 
our construction of new vessels of war is cramped, not by any limita- 
tion in our building capacity, but by the knowledge that it is useless 
to build beyond a certain number because there will not be the men 
to put on board them. As yet this is only an inconvenience, but 
with other nations keeping up their present rate of naval progress it 
must some day become a peril, The practical question we shall have 
to face sooner or later is, how we can increase our Far Eastern fleet 
by five battleships and ten first-class cruisers, which reinforcement 
would ensure our supremacy in Chinese waters, at the same time that 
we wage a war in Europe with two or more first-class Powers. 

About the ships there would be no difficulty. The full producing 
power of all our ship-building yards has never been put to the test, 
and new yards will be formed if the demand justifies it. The diffi- 
culty would be to procure the ten thousand men necessary to work 
those extra vessels. Whence could they be obtained? The only 
thing that is clear is that they could not be spared from the main 
duties of the fleet in the early and uncertain phases of the struggle, 
which might continue for a year or even longer. During that period 
our commerce and possessions in the Far Kast and the Pacific might 
suffer incalculable loss, which timely measures and precautions would 
have averted. Among those measures the acquisition of a new and 
suitable contingent for Eastern naval warfare seems the most obvious 
and the most practical. 

The necessity for its creation being once admitted, it is clear that 
no time should be lost in making a commencement, because the work 
of organising a movement of ihis character must occupy several years. 
No one can suppose that lascars of any of the races named can be 
turned into fighting Jack Tars by a stroke of the pen. It is probable 
even that during the early stages of the experiment their services 
would be confined to a co-operation with our own men that might 
come under the head of non-combatant. One would only venture 
to contemplate at present the drafting into the crew of each man-of- 
war on the Indian, Chinese, and Pacific stations of a certdin number 
of lascars as stokers, while in addition the guard-ships in our prin- 
cipal eastern harbours might be made the training centres for a 
constant supply of qualified seamen. As it would be well not to 
subject the experiment to too severe a test at first by introducing 
only raw and untrained material, the first batch recruited should 
consist wholly or principally of men who had served a term in one or 
other of the merchant services employing lascars. But the supply 
should be kept up by men trained under British officers at Bombay, 
Singapore and Hong Kong. 

With a view to testing the relative value of the contingents, the 
experiment might be commenced concurrently at Bombay, Singapore 
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and Hong Kong with Indian, Malay and Chinese contingents of five 
hundred men each. After twelve monthe’ training these men would 
be qualified to provide drafts for our men of war. It would not be 
necessary to wait till the end of this probationary period to obtain some 
evidence as io how the scheme would be likely to turn out, for with the 
co-operation of the P. and O. Company the Government could at once 
obtain the services of four or five hundred trained lascara. There 
appears to be no valid reason to doubt that in a year’s time we could 
have available a trained corps of two thousand Eastern sailors who 
would supply the China squadron with the bull of its stokers and 
enable us to place four more cruisers on that station without drawing 
a single additional man from England. 

Taking a modest view of the scheme, a considerable lightening of 
the burden on the Imperial Navy would be effected by it; and no one 
will deny that, if it proved successful with a contingent of two 
thousand men, there would be no reason why it should prove less 
successful when the contingent had been raised to ten thousand. In 
fact, the supply is unlimited provided the quality is good enough, 
and that can be ascertained by some very simple and cheap experi- 
ments. The direction in which I have suggested that the services of 
Eastern sailors might be immediately utilised, viz., as stokers, is one 
that would in a very appreciable degree lighten the work that falls 
upon British sailors in the East. The work of the engine-room is 
specially trying in the tropics for Europeans. Asiatics, especially 
those who are abstainers and water drinkers like the Mussulmans and 
Chinese, are far better qualified for this work than our men, who now 
perform it at an annual shrinkage through illness and mortality that 
is not at all appreciated or known. The experience of the P. and O. 
Company shows that in efficiency a lascar crew is not behind one of 
our own race. Efficiency is the first and principal point to be 
attained, but it is also desirable to remember that the creation of a 
body of Eastern sailors would be economical. ‘ 

Some larger considerations are raised by this question than the 
details discussed in the first place, because the practicability of any 
project can only be decided by an examination of its details. In the 
first place the ordeals before this Empire in the whirlpool of inter- 
national competition are of increasing magnitude and peril, and 
therefore we cannot prudently forego the advantage of utilising and 
developing all possible sources of strength. We are a general mark 
of jealousy and dislike, and of sincere and sure allies there may in 
any emergency be a dearth. But within the limits of the British 
Empire there are the means of resisting a world in arms, if we adapt 
and prepare them in good season. 

Up to the present time the British Navy has possessed no auxiliary 
service, and it has not attempted to utilise any material except that 
of home production. But the season seems to have arrived when 
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this conservative principle will have to be modified. . We have 
utilised the fighting races of India on land in the happiest manner. 
In the list of our Imperial resources the Anglo-Indian army is 
entitled to a prominent place. Can we prudently exclude from our 
service the auxiliaries that India could supply to our Navy? Its 
duties are wider and more onerous than ever, and the struggles before 
it promise to be more Titanio than fell to Nelson and his 
lieutenants. The main work of our Navy, like that of our Army, 
must of course be done by the British races themselves, but there are 
minor functions, there is a secondary mission, in which the loyal 
co-operation of the qualified classes among our Eastern fellow sub- 
jects would be most helpful and beneficial from every point of view. 

In the second place we are bound to look beyond our immediate 
necessities, and to consider the changes which are passing over Asia, 
and which will not be stayed merely because we wish to ignore them. 
The Japanese are awake to-day, the Chinese will be so to-morrow; 
is it to our advantage that the peoples of India should lag behind? 
If we do not utilise the power placed at our disposal by the millions 
of India, Burma, and the Straits Settlements we shall find ourselves 
at a serious disadvantage when the problems of Asia become some- 
what more complicated and perilous than they are now. If we do 
not recruit from the Chinese others will. If our naval power in the 
Pacific declines any lower than the point it has already reached, our 
competitors will elbow us out of the posts of vantage which we have 
acquired with difficulty, and by the efforts of many generations, and 
it will be no longer possible for us to act as the champions of fair play 
and free trade. It is quite clear that the only way in which we can 
avert such calamities is by developing our naval strength in the Far 
Hast. The defence of our shores and the destruction of hostile fleets 
must be the first charge of our Navy, but it would be improvident to 
neglect any feasible means of ensuring our position against a combi- 
nation of Powers in the Far East at the same time. 

The day will no doubt come when Australia will be able to largely 
relieve us of the task, or at least to lighten it But much must 
happen in the interval, and it is not the least imperative of our duties 
to guard the prospective rights of the Australians during the infancy 
of that nation in its growth to an Imperial Power. Our Navy 
provides the one sure chain that binds the Empire together; but it 
must be a navy equal not merely to the needs of the seat of Empire, 
but also to the strain imposed on it in remote stations, and to the 
expectations held about it at the Antipodes. To make it capable of 
meeting those demands, it requires a large reinforcement of men, 
and so far as the Far East and the Pacific are concerned this can 
only be obtained by means of Asiatic auxiliaries. I have shown where 
these can be procured without difficulty in adequate numbers for 
immediate relief, and later on in increasing numbers as a permanent 
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addition to our combatant strength. Lord Brassey says that we have 
need of a permanent naval reserve of fifty thousand men, and that 
force is needed exclusively to enable us to hold our own in European 
waters. Such a measure as doubling our naval strength in the Far 
East is not so much as contemplated in any scheme of naval opera- 
tions, for the simple reason that it is well known that the men are 
not available. They can only be obtained by recruiting and organising 
a new corps of Asiatic seamen for service in the Eastern seas. 

The proposal I have made is based on the assumption that in the 
early stages of the experiment our Eastern sailors should only be 
employed on work which lascars are performing at this moment with 
perfect satisfaction to their employers in the mercantile marine. 
But obviously they would not always be restricted to that branch of 
the service. The Japanese have shown that Asiatic races can fight 
well, and there is no reason for thinking that the martial classes of 
India are in the least behind them. We know their worth as 
soldiers, we should discover what they can do as sailors, and the 
necessary experiment promises to be neither difficult nor costly. If 
the Angrias kept up for at least eighty years a formidable Maratha 
fleet, why should not we? The Marathas are still available, and 
many other races of born seamen from Cutch to Cochin are there, to 
provide the raw material in abundance. It is also clear that we 
have a present and increasing need of these auxiliaries. Our 
Admiralty would be relieved of a constant source of anxiety. It 
would no longer have to complain of’a deficiency of crews, so far as 
the Eastern fleet was concerned, while the cost of maintenance 
would be at the same time perceptibly reduced. There can also 
be no doubt that the proposal would be very popular, and would 
create much enthusiasm in India. It would rouse her from her 
sluggishness, and call her to the duties of a larger life. Not merely 
would it show the princes and peoples of India that we have confidence 
in them, but it would strengthen the growing conviction among them 
that they form a part in a world-wide Empire which they have a 
practical interest in upholding. Nothing can awaken India more 
effectually than a summons to take her share in maintaining the 
maritime supremacy of this country in the seas which are traversed 
by India’s trade. ‘Let the summons go forth! 


Demetrius C. BOULGER. 


THE INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH OF THE LOW 
CHURCH POSITION. 


$ HE party called Evangelical,” said Dr. Newman in his 
Apologia, “at no time has been conspicuous, as a party, for 
“talent or learning”; and this is probably the prevailing 
opinion about that party still, at least among its opponents. 

It would not be becoming that members of the Evangelical section 
of the Church should themselves attempt to dispute this opinion. 
But they may be allowed to point out—what their High Church 
opponents will readily grant—that it is not always the stronger case 
that finds the abler advocates.” Personally the Low Church clergy 
and laity may be as unlearned and untalented as Dr. Newman’s 
words suggest; and yet they may have the truth on their side. 

. I therefore make bold, as an obscure, but, I hope, a loyal, member 

of the Low Church Party, to speak of the strength of our intellectual 
position; and I wish to address my words primarily not to High 
Churchmen, but to my fellow Evangelicals. There is a strong feeling 
of depression in many Evangelical circles—a fear that unless some 
decisive action can be taken in this generation, the Church of 
England will be lost for Protestantism. This paper is written in the 
belief that there is no reason for these gloomy forebodings. Wo 
need not assume that all who like High Church services, or support 
the good parochial work.done by High Church clergymen, have also 
accepted High Church theology. And ought we not, above all 
_ things, to take comfort from the conviction that “Truth is great and 

will prevail,” and from the further conviction that the truths for 
which we are now contending are just the very kind of truths which 
we may hope to establish by honest and patient argumentP However 
poor our own personal abilities may be, may we not yet dare to 
believe that the intellectual, as well as the spiritual, hope of the 
future lies in Protestantism, rather than in the doctrines by which 
Protestantism is opposed ? 
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The attempt to convince High Churchmen, and to bring them to 
our side, is a branch of our work which we seem too much to have 
neglected. And this, perhaps, is the reason why we have often 
omitted to notice the intellectual difficulties by which their position 
is beset. But these difficulties have at length revealed themselves 
—as intellectual obscurities in the views of a party have a 
way of doing—in the outward and visible form of a party cleavage. 
When Lord Halifax, among surroundings not unlike those of a 
political meeting, put and carried a declaration, framed partly in 
the terms of an abstruse philosophy—with which it is conceivable 
that some of those who were present were but imperfectly acquainted 
—he conferred a great boon upon the Church of England; for this 
action of his called forth a protest, which we may not unfairly 
describe, in the newspaper slang of the day, as a “revolt of the 
“ Intellectuals ” in his own party. It is, of course, quite certain that 
the signatories of that protest will disclaim this view of the matter ; 
and no one who has himself ever felt—either in politics or religion— 
the thrill of party loyalty will complain of this disclaimer, or feel 
anything but respect for the constant unwillingness of High Church 
leaders to dissociate themselves from unwelcome utterances of their 
followers. The fact, however, remains, that those High Churchmen 
who, as signatories of this protest or in other ways, expressed their 
disapproval of the English Church Union declaration, have stood 
forward as representatives of a stricter standard of intellectual con- 
science—a stricter standard of carefulness as to the meaning of words 
—than was shown by those who assented to Lord Halifax’s resolution. 
And, therefore, we, while we respect and admire the loyalty which 
binds together all sections of our High Church opponents, must, 
nevertheless, in the interests of truth, do all that we can courteously 
but firmly to force the hand of the more liberal section of the High 
Church party, and get them more and more often to dissociate them- 
selves from the views of their less liberal companions. It is the 
expression of the views of this less liberal section which is doing 
the chief harm. The more liberal group are half Evangelical already ; 
and every time that men of their group speak out clearly, there will 
ba a gain to the cause of truth. Lord Halifax has made some of them 
speak out by his colossal indiscretion. Cannot we do the same by 
gentle and conciliatory controversy? I venture to suggest that the 
best method by which, at the present time, the cause of truth, so far 
as this particular controversy is concerned, can be advanced, is by 
our pressing forward, both in public and in private argument, certain 
plain test-questions—questions to which it will be possible to answer 
Yes or No—which will serve to show us how we stand towards the 
two sections of the High Church party, and will at the same time 
show them how they stand towards us and towards one another. 

We must recognise, of course, that the only kind of argument 
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which is at all likely to accomplish what we wish in this matter, is 
argument which is genuinely conciliatory, and is based upon the 
attempt to understand the views and feelings of our opponents and 
to help them to understand ours. There are many real and profound 
differences of view between us and them; but there are still more 
profound agreements. i 

And it is the more important that we should adopt conciliatory 
methods, for the reason that it is only thus that we can enable the 
High Churchman clearly to distinguish his genuinely Evangelical 
opponents from a type of critic with whom we ought to be most 
anxious not to be confused. There are those who dislike the Ritualist 
on the very same ground on which they dislike the Revivalist. Com- 
fortable worldly people dislike both, because both in their diverse 
ways make a mighty stir about sin and righteousness and judgment. 
We are all quite willing to sing in the words of our hymn-book: 


Ob! loud be their trump and stirring their sound, 
To rouse us, O Lord, from slumber of sin; 


but when somebody actually and literally blows a řoud trumpet in 
the street for this express purpose, as the Salvation Army does, there 
are always those who are ready to say that such violent methods are 
contrary to the spirit of true religion. There are many people in 
whose eyes the real crime of the Ritualist, as of the Revivalist, is his 
earnestness. We ought to recognise that many of the Ritualistic 
practices, which we cannot but condemn, arise nevertheless from the 
Ritualist’s honest attempt to give expression to his belief in the 
ubiquity of sin and defilement, and the need of Christian purity and 
holiness, convictions which we share with him to the utmost. We 
must not appear to make common cause with those who dislike 
seriousness of every kind, for the purpose of repressing the zeal of our 
earnest, if partly mistaken, brother. 

Our differences with the High Church party have to do chiefly 
with the views they hold upon Sacraments; upon the priesthood and 
Apostolical Succession; and upon the Authority of the Church, 
especially in its relation to the interpretation of the Bible. I shall 
venture to give at the end of this paper four specimens of the kind 
of test-questions which I think we might with advantage put to 
members of the High Church party in order to clear the issue with 
regard to some of these important matters. 

Before, however, we ask questions of this kind, it is of the highest 
importance that we should show our opponents that we are neither 
utterly without understanding of, nor utterly out of sympathy with, 
their general point of view. As an introduction, therefore, to these 
four specimen questions, some remarks upon the High Church point 
of view in its relation to our own may not be out of place. 
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Looked at on its good and positive side, the religion of High 
Churchmen is built upon a vivid realisation of the doctrine that 
“Christ is come in the flesh ”—vwith the stress to be laid on the last 
word. That is to say—the Christian life is, to them, no mere hope 
or ideal, but a living reality and actuality going on in the midst of 
the world and its everyday concerns; as real as, and more real than, 
the life of Society or the State; shared in, really though imperfectly, 
by all Christian individuals, and also exhibiting itself permanently 
and continuously in the existence and history of the Christian com- 
munity, the Church—so that, however much individuals may fail, 
there is in St. Paul’s phrase “a life of God ”—a continuous social 
reality which does not fail—from which it should be our concern not 
to be “alienated.” And if the Christian life to them is not a mere 
hope, still less is it a mere memory, as if in certain events in Palestine 
1900 years ago a divine presence had come near to man and then 
withdrawn itself again. The belief that the divine is as near to man 
now as ever it has been—that the personal life of Christ is being 
lived and partaken of by the Christians of to-day—is the very belief 
which chiefly aims at finding expression for itself in the continuous 
chain of private devotion and public ordinance which is the foremost 
feature in the High Churchmen’s ideal of Church life. 

This belief in God’s special presence in the Christian Church in no 
way in itself divides them from Evangelicals. With us, they would 
admit that in one sense God is equally present everywhere; namely, 
in the sense that He has equal knowledge of, and power over, all 
things that exist. In another sense, both parties would be at one in 
holding that God is not equally present in all human things; 
namely, in the sense that some things are afar fuller expression than 
others are of His will and character. In this sense God is present in 
Western Civilization as He is not in Oriental Barbarism; present in 
Science and Art as He is not in rudeness and ignorance; present in 
the Church as He is not in the World; present in holiness and devo- 
tion as He is not in coldness and sin; present to those who know 
Him as He is not present to those who do not. Such a special presence 
in the Church and its ordinances no Evangelical will deny. 

But at this point differences arise. Both schools admit a special 
divine presence in certain earthly things, and both admit also that 
man is able to discern and distinguish this special presence. The 
Evangelical, however, teaches that God’s presence must be discerned 
spiritually; that is, that if we are to distinguish in what teaching, 
or in what associations of men, God specially reveals Himself, we 
must first have the Christian feeling and spirit. The High Church- 
man teaches that God must have revealed His presence by visible 
signs; that the true Church must be distinguishable from the false 
by its possession of a ministerial succession which can be demon- 
strated by historical inquiry; that the true Sacrament must be 
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certified by unmistakable bodily acts and words, so that the signs of 
God’s presence may be read by all* independently of any inward 
illumination. To the High Churchman spiritual discernment seems 
too uncertain a method, though, of course, in the last resort he, like 
everyone else, is driven to employ it. For why does he prefer the 
moral teaching of Christ to that of Paganism, except because the 
former appeals to his inward sense of what is best and highest? 

Closely connected with this desire for visible finger-posts to point 
us to truth, is the value the High Churchman sets upon the Church 
regarded as a visible organisation. As Shakspere’s Banquo exclaims, 
“In the great hand of God I stand and thence . . I fight,” ao the 
High Church clergyman is apt to feel that “in the great Catholic 
“Church” he is grafted, and thence draws all his life and authority ; 
so that, if only he makes it plain that this is the ground upon which 
he stands, he may mix blamelessly in all the pursuits of mankind, 
even in those that incur the suspicion of worldliness. And as he rests 
his own claims on his ordination, so he bases his appeal to sinners on 
the fact of their baptism. “You have been baptised,” he will say, 
“into the Church: you are joined to Christ by your membership in 
“this visible but supernatural society which, lasting through the 
“ centuries, is the organ by whose means He dwells in the midst of a 
“corrupt world, and infuses His own life as the support of our 
“ruined human nature. This visible Church is the kingdom into 
“which St. Paul says that we are ‘translated.’ Its life is a miracle 
“and an evidence: its power of recuperation after periods of deadness 
“shows that its source of strength is from above, and that it is not 
“the product of the corrupt world in which it dwells; though, like 
“a plant growing on a dunghill, it may work up into the material of 

“its own life all that it draws into itself from the evil world 
` “outside.” 

That Evangelicals have some measure of sympathy with such a 
view hardly needs saying. Yet this readiness to rest the claims of 
Christian duty upon the existence of an organised society must in- 
evitably blunt the force of that direct personal appeal to each man’s 
heart and conscience in which, as we maintain, lies the strength of 
Evangelicalism. Again, to us, the visible Church is rather an organ, 
than the organ, of God’s presence upon earth. We regard it as a fact 
of experience, that not merely a good and moral life, but distinctively 
the Christian life, can be lived outside the bounds of ecclesiastical 
organisation in the widest sense. We are unwilling, therefore, to 
identify the visible organisation of the Church with that Kingdom of 
God into which the Christian is “translated.” 

Thus the most marked difference between the two schools of 
thought is to be found in the views they hold about that part of 


* The Evangelical is in truth the less exclusive. Obristlan feeling is a far commoner 
gift than is the power to prove which Churches have apostolical succession. 
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religion which is outward and visible. How does the High Church- 
man justify the view he takes on this matter? “Unless the sign 
“of God’s presence,” he argues, “is something outwardly discernible, 
“we are landed in a hopeless vagueness.” It is this haunting dread 
of vagueness which explains his whole position. 

It explains, for example, his attitude towards Dissent. To an 
Evangelical it seems strange that anyone should wish to deny the 
name of Churches to assemblies met in Christ’s name, and enjoying 
therefore the express promise of His presence in the midst of them. 
Fairness, however, demands that we should recognise that it is mainly 
this fear of vagueness, and not (as some think) mere uncharitableness, 
which leads High Churchmen to speak as they do on this subject. 
They do not deny the holiness or apostolic spirit of the Nonconformist 
bodies: they merely find holiness too “ vague” a Note of the Church 
to guide them in deciding as to the Nonconformists’ position. 

Again, just as the signs of the true Church do not seem to them 
sufficiently real and definite unless they are such as can be put 
down in black and white, so the special divine presence in the Holy 
Communion does not seem to them to be truly real unless it is con- 
ceived of under a spatial image. Most High Churchmen, as is well 
known, repudiate the view that they teach that the presence in the 
Holy Communion is a “local” presence. But they hold that there is 
a special presence “on the altar,”* that Christ’s body is received into 
the hand.t Is it not playing with words to say that to be present on 
the altar is not to be present in a place, or that presence in a place is 
not a local presencePt The mere denial in words that one teaches a 
local presence is not sufficient, if the presence in which one believes 
is thought of entirely under spatial conceptions. Words are mere 
counters; the whole issue turns upon what is meant by the individual 
man who uses them. The very same phrases in different contexts 
and at different periods may convey widely different thoughts. It 
cannot be amiss, then, to urge the High Churchman to make a very 
strict and critical examination of his meaning. 

I believe it will be found that the difference between the two 
schools consists, not in any disagreement as to whether the special 
presence in the Holy Communion and in the Christian Church is 
real, but rather in a disagreement as to what Reality means and 
involves. The High Churchman fears that, if this presence is 


* Treasury of Devotion,” p. 110 (Eleventh Edition). 
+ Bishop Forbes’ ‘‘ Explanation of Thirty-nine Articles,” vol. il., p. 557. 


tł Of course, if we use words in a technical sense which we fully explain, we may, 
within certain limits, use them as we choose, 8t, Thomas Aquinas (‘‘Summa Theologica” 
Il, 75, Art. I. ad tertium) says Corpus Christi est in diversis altaribus non sicut in diversis 
locie. But his statement is part of a very carefully elaborated system. He explains his 
meaning with great fulness. His example will not justify modern theologians in using 
scholastic distinctions in complete severance from the system which alone gives them 
meaning. 
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regarded as purely spiritual, its reality will be supposed to depend 
on the passing dispositions of individual men, and that thus it will 
be thought of as fleeting and unpermanent. He has grasped the 
important truth, that the corporate spiritual life of the Church is 
something permanent, something more than the mere sum of the 
spiritual lives of its individual members—just as a living body is 
more than the mere sum of the particles that compose it, and as a 
melody is more than the mere sum of its separate notes—and that 
this permanent life of the Church is divine. He regards the Holy 
Communion as a witness of this abiding presence of God in the 
Church. And he is right. The Holy Communion is a witness of 
God’s presence, even when it is administered by careless and un- 
believing men; for, were it not that in the body of the Church in 
general God had kept faith alive, this Sacrament would long have 
ceased to be celebrated. The High Churchman, however, after 
rightly perceiving the Divine Presence to be real and permanent, is 
too often driven by an erroneous metaphysic to regard it as quasi- 
material; something that can be stored in tabernacles and lodged 
in sanctuaries. That the divine life of the Church may be perfectly 
real, and yet at the same time mental and spiritual—a fact in the 
history of mind rather than a fact in the history of matter—is what 
he sometimes fails to recognise. It has been well pointed out by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet* that the unity of a Christian Church—and 
equally that of a family or a nation—is not visible and tangible like 
the unity of a human body, but “ideal”; “that is, it exists in the 
“medium of thought only; it is made up of certain sentiments, 
“purposes, and ideas.” There are many people to whom everything 
which is not somehow tangible, or visible, or in Space, seems vague 
and unreal—to whom “a fact in the history of mind” seems to be 
only another name for a fiction. May it not fairly be said that an 
intensely strong belief in the presence of God in human things on 
the one hand, and a false metaphysic on the other, go far towards 
accounting, between them, for High Church theology in its strength 
and in its weakness? If so, it will certainly be worth while that we 
should bear this in mind in our controversies with High Church 
theologians. 


Moreover, before we come to deal with test-questions, it may be 
well that we should remind ourselves that many High Churchmen 
quite misunderstand the whole Evangelical point of view. They 
suspect us of a falsely subjective view of religion which we do not 
take. 

One of the commonest charges brought against Evangelical teaching 


* Introduction to Hegel's ‘‘ Philosophy of Fine Art,” prefatory essay by the translator, 
xx. 
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is that it looks for warm feelings as the only true test of salvation. 
This charge betrays ignorance of modern Evangelical methods. That 
Feeling has its place in religion no one can deny. The man who 
feels no shame at sin cannot repent; the man who is wholly without 
the feeling of reverence cannot worship. But to teach that a man is 
saved by the guantity—the degree—of emotion which he can exhibit is 
wholly alien to Evangelical doctrine. We are never tired of insisting 
that men are to take God at His word, and not to wait for the glow 
of warm emotions. 

Again, Evangelicals are sometimes supposed to hold the extreme 
subjective view of Sacraments which regards Faith as creating the 
blessing which it accepts; as if we said: “If you believe that you 
“have a blessing—well, then you have it; for belief is itself tho 
“blessing, and what more do you want?” These words do not 
represent our view. We recognise that faith is a blessing; but we 
believe also in a gift of God, the working of the Spirit in the soul, 
which faith brings to us, not by earning or deserving or creating it, 
but simply by fitting us to receive it. A sacrament to an Evangelical 
appears as an “acted prayer”; but this view is as “ objective” as the 
High Churchman’s, since we believe that what is sincerely prayed 
for is really got, that a true prayer, sacramental or otherwise, brings 
the blessing which it asks for. 

Again, it is a pure error to think, as some High Churchmen do, 
that our theology is a sort of concealed Manicheeism. We certainly 
do not regard Matter as evil. We believe in the resurrection of the 
flesh. We believe that this present world of corruptible matter is 
to pass away in favour of an equally material, but yet incorruptible, 
world, a new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
We recognise Christ’s glorified body as the first fruits of this new 
order of things, the starting-point from which Incorruption advances 
that it may subdue Corruption by subjecting all matter to itself. 
Now it seems the natural consequence of this strictly Scriptural view 
that we should think of Christ’s living body as a source of that process 
of change by which, through the Spirit’s power, we become fashioned 
in soul and body after Christ’s likeness; as a fountain of that life 
which is ours in the new birth; as, under another metaphor, received 
into our nature like food, and so building up from within a healthy 
spiritual frame, able to resist the corruption which is in the world 
through lust. This is a belief keenly contended for by High Church 
writers. It is one which we may share with them, without thereby 
assenting to any of those distinctive sacramental doctrines which 
they associate with it. ; 

Another mistake as to our position is made by those who argue 
that if only we carried out our beliefs to their logical conclusion, we 
should drop Sacraments altogether, as the Quakers have done. We 
do not doubt that the individual Quaker may receive the highest 
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Christian blessings; but we can yet, with perfect consistency, main- 
tain that the Church, as a whole, would have lost priceless benefits 
if the Quaker’s opinion of sacraments had been held by all Christians. 
Sacraments are, for most men, a mighty assistance to piety. And 
they are, moreover, not only a means to the Christian life, but in a 
sense @ part of it. God reveals himself in the life of the Church, 
just as a great artist reveals himself in his art; and in each case 
the revelation is incomplete till it has shown itself outwardly as well 
as in internal states of mind. It is good, for example, not only that 
men should have feelings of devotion, but also that they should 
embody these in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. In this 
sense, the externals of Christian worship—the words of our prayers 
as well as their meaning, the sound of our hymns as well as the 
piety which inspires them, the sacramental elements as well as the 
faith which makes us use them—are not merely symbols of the 
divine presence but also organs of it. 


Thus, just as High Churchmen often misunderstand our general 
point of view, so they misunderstand our protests. No one who has 
found in the Holy Communion strength amid temptation, and peace 
in times of special self-accusation and penitence, will utter protests 
against the reverent treatment of this sacrament. The Baptism of 
Infants is a most forcible declaration of our faith that though all 
men. are born in sin, and need that atonement should have been made 
for them, yet every child of man—bond or free, legitimate or illegi- 
timate, black or white—is equally an object of God’s lova, In the 
case of Holy Orders, we can find value in the accustomed forms 
because by using these we expressly join ourselves with the prayers of 
old time. A man placed in the ministry by the anciently appointed 
custom of episcopal ordination is—to use a beautiful and appropriate 
phrase—“ blest by all the wishes’* of the Church of past ages. 
‘What we protest against is not the reverent use of these sacraments, 
but the belief that efficacy belongs to them apart from faith and 
prayer. 

We refuse, therefore, to recognise any holiness or divinity in the 
sacramental elements when abstracted from their setting. The 
teaching of many High Churchmen on this subject appears to us as 
a case of false abstraction. We are willing to say, with Waterland,t 
that the consecrated elements have a “relative holiness,” a holiness 
from association. But it goes beyond this when, even in complete 
detachment from the celebration of the sacrament, they are regarded 
as the habitation of a special divine presence. “If a dog, or other 
“irrational creature, carried off a Host,” writes the Church Times, 


* By all their country’s wishes blest, t “Doctrine of_the Eucharist,” chap. v, 
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“it was held (by the Church) that the sacramental presence was 
“withdrawn.’* It is no pleasant task to draw to light the essential 
irreverence of this view, since the writer of these words has manifestly 
no irreverence of intention. Yet is it not implied that, except for a 
special intervention, God’s presence would have been profaned by 
the animal? Let us suppose, then, that the Host, instead of being 
stolen by an animal, is accidentally built into the wall of a Church. 
Are we, unless someone expressly reveals to us that a similar divine 
intervention has taken place, to hold that a special divine presence 
dwells in that wall? Tho essentially Pagan character of the whole 
conception is revealed by that question. The subject is a painful 
one. But if such things are said as this writer brings forward, it is 
needful that the consequences should be traced. 

Our fear, then, is lest the Sacraments should be made the occasion 
of superstition; and we have no difficulty in showing that there is 
ground for such a fear. 

Even such an able writer as the late Bishop Forbes speakst of 
“the difficult question whether it can be said that Christ is locally in 
“the sacrament”; and though, on the whole, he rejects the term 
“local,” as most High Churchmen do, he yet uses phrases which make 
it clear that it is only the word, not the meaning of the word, which 
he refuses. “The Body of Christ,” he says, “. . . . is taken 
“ first into the hand of the communicant.”{ That the phrase is 
intended in a prosaically literal sense is shown by the context. 

With language such as this is connected a doctrine of Sacraments 
which may fairly be called mechanical. To teach that wicked men 
can bring among themselves a special presence of God by the merely 
external and prayerless celebration of a sacrament§ is to teach that 
God can be constrained to vouchsafe His presence otherwise than by 
the fulfilment on the part of man of spiritual conditions. That God 
can be constrained by the bands of love—or even by the bands of just 
wrath—is a Christian doctrine. To teach that He can be constrained 
by the mere performance of an external rite is to put God in the posi- 
tion of the Slave of the Lamp. In what lies the very essence of the 
error in the doctrines of magic but in this, that they lead men to 
think that the Power which rules the world can be constrained by 
non-moral means? 

Of course, no one supposes that superstitious views in their grosser 
forms are adopted by any considerable number of the High Church 


* Church Times, Aug. 24,1900, p.180. On what grounds does the Church Times attribute 
this view to ‘‘the Church??? Aquinas attributes it to a few erroneous teachers. ‘t Quidam 
dixerunt,’’ he writes, ‘‘ quod statum cum sacramentum tangitur a mure vel cane desinit 
ibi ease corpus Christl. Quod etiam derogat veritati sacramenti, sicut supra diotum est, 
Summa Theol., IL., 80, Art. 8, ad tertium. 

+ Forbes on the Articles, Vol. II., p. 560. } Ibid., p 557. 

§ See Bishop Forbes on Article XXIX. 
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clergy or laity. Men do not always follow out their doctrines to 
their logical conclusions. Yet that milder forms of superstition 
have had a real influence in our own day cannot be gainsaid. Arch- 
bishop Fénelon had to deal once with the case of certain persons who 
made themselves unhappy because they feared that in their walks 
they might by chance tread upon two crossed straws or twigs, and 
so trample upon the Sign of their Redemption. The candid High 
Churchman will not deny the existence among some members of his 
party of a similar state of fear with regard to accidents happening 
to the consecrated elements in Holy Communion. Now—though it 
is right to dread all unseemliness in the celebration of sacred ordin- 
ances—is not a man superstitious who, over and above the unseemli- 
ness, dreads some mysterious profanation; who regards an occurrence 
as harmful without being able to represent to himself, even in the 
most general way, what harm it does or wha is injured by it? 
Certainly these undefined fears produce a state of mind the very 
opposite of that quick understanding in the fear of the Lord—that 
delicate sensitiveness which reveals to us, not only right conduct, but 
also the reason for it—which belongs to the spirit of Christian 
freedom. 

The following four questions, then, may perhaps help towards 
giving definiteness to the protests which Low Churchmen feel bound 
to make against High Church theology on its weaker side. 


I.—Is THERE ANY KIND OF UNION WITH GoD HIGHER THAN MENTAL 
UNION WITH HIM; THAT IS, THAN UNION WITH HIM IN HEART AND 
WILL? 


The most natural answer to this question certainly is to say that 
mental union with God is the pearl of great price; that not only is it 
in itself the highest of all good things, but that all other good gifts 
follow from it. Taken off his guard, I think that almost every High 
Church teacher would give this answer. Yet there are certain 
connexions of thought in which High Churchmen speak as if there 
were some closer union with God than this. 

For example, with regard to the passage in St. John’s Gospel which 
speaks of men as eating the flesh of Christ and drinking His blood, 
we have all sometimes heard from them some such language as the 
. following :* “There are those who interpret this text of mere mental 
“or spiritual union with Christ, but such an interpretation waters 
“down the strength of these forcible words.” 

Now we may be certain that no one who is acquainted with such 
Evangelical teaching as is heard, for example, at the Keswick Con- 
vention, could ever speak thus coldly of mere mental union with God ; 


wae similar view expressed at greater length, see Pusey’s ‘' Eirenicon,” Part I., 
p. 272-275, 
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since for the expression of such mental union with Christ as is sought 
by the Keswick teachers the very strongest of physical metaphors are 
too faint—not too strong. And, perhaps, on second thoughts the 
High Churchman will maintain, not that he believes in something 
higher—but merely that he believes in something more—than is 
believed in by us. If so, we must ask what this “something more” 
is. How is this special divine presence conceived ? 

For purposes of the devotional imagination it is often thought of 
under images drawn from the matcrial world, as we have seen. But 
no theology can permanently acquiesce in its being so defined. If, 
on the other hand, all that we are told about it is negative-—that it is 
not either a form of mental union with Christ, nor a local nearness 
of His body, but is something undefinable, ineffable, which cannot be 
brought under any definite conception at all—are we not being 
asked, in the spirit rather of Agnosticism than of Christianity, to 
“worship we know not what”? We may here retort the charge of 
vagueness. What comfort can be added to our faith by the addition 
of a belief so shadowy and indefinite as this? 


Tl.—Arz SACRAMENTS UNIVERSALLY NECESSARY TO PEACE WITH 
Gop? Dors BEJECTION oF SACRAMENTS BAR A PENITENT MAN 
FROM FORGIVENESS P 


There are few men of any school who will answer boldly that unless 
a man is baptised he cannot possibly be forgiven; but some will take 
refuge in uncertainty; not daring to pronounce an opinion, but 
humbly hoping for the best. 

Is not this, however, a case where even uncertainty is a serious 
error? To doubt about the forgiveness of a penitent man is to doubt 
about God’s goodness. To believe that a truly penitent man is 
rejected because he has not complied with the strict etiquette of 
“ God’s appointed way” is to represent God as acting—to use a well- 
known phrase—in the spirit of a pedantic drill-sergeant. In this 
case we must not say that certainty is presumption, but rather that 
doubt is irreverence. We do not merely hope that God will not act 
pedantically; we know it. 

We cannot evade the question by saying that every penitent man 
will be baptised—that rejection of baptism implies at least a lack of 
humility. The facts are against such an assertion. The Quaker in 
rejecting Sacraments does not regard himself as spurning God’s 
appointed way; and he is quite as honestly persuaded in his own 
mind as the High Anglican is in his. 

What is chiefly needed is clearness of statement. The teaching 
of many clergymen appears to imply that they believe physical 
baptism to be universally necessary to salvation. And yet, surely, 
no one can hold this doctrine who has thought out what it means. If 
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a penitent man, seeking baptism, died as he approached the font, no 
one could have the slightest doubt as to the forgiveness of that man’s 
sins. Thus even the strictest High Churchman recognises when it 
comes to the point—though he often seems to refrain from plainly 
saying so—that the decisive matter is the penitent heart, not the 
physical rite. He sets, quite rightly, a high value on baptism; he 
may even attribute to it special occult effects; but he does not really 
believe that God places arbitrary requirements as obstacles in the 
way of our receiving His forgiveness. 


UI.—We may follow up this second question by a similar but more 
general one: Dors Gop ARBITRARILY PUT OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF 
OUR RECEIVING ANY OF His GIFTS OR GRACES WHATSOEVER P 


God’s gifts are often kept back from us, as we know. But the 
chief aim of our apologetic literature is to show that when God 
denies us His gifts He is not acting arbitrarily. God keeps back His 
gifts—we argue—till we have faith, till we are in a state of mind to 
get the fullest benefit from them. It is good—we also say—that 
we should have been so closely united with our brethren that our 
development is dependent in a measure upon theirs, and that we may 
‘therefore be held back for their sakes. Thus, though there are obstacles 
to our advance—the unbelief and unfitness of ourselves and others— 
we maintain strenuously that no obstacle has been arbitrarily set in 
our way by God. 

In writing “ Apologetics” the High Churchmen would be entirely 
at one with Evangelicals in this matter. But they appear somewhat 
to recede from this position in their teaching concerning Sacraments. 
To teach that Grace is denied to a sincere seeker for it merely 
because he has not received some sacrament, ik to teach that it is 
denied arbitrarily. For, on the High Churchmen’s own showing, the 
reception of sacraments is not in the nature of things a necessary 
condition of grace. When, following Aquinas,” they admit that God 
is not bound by these ordinances Himself, they are in truth cutting 
away the ground on which their whole case rests. If the reception of 
sacraments were really a necessary condition of grace, God Himself 
could not set us free from it. God cannot, for example, set us free 
from penitence as a condition of pardon, since it is a really necessary 
condition. By everything that is morally binding God is Himself 
bound. That which is bound in earth is bound in heaven. To say 
that in the matter of sacraments God is not bound, is to say that 
there is no real necessity in ihe case. 

At any rate High Churchmen must take their choice. If sacra- 
ments are necessary to the reception of grace by the individual, it 
inust be either because they are thus necessary in the nature of 
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things, or else because they are imposed as requirements by God 
without such necessity. 

That God should put needless requirements as obstacles in our way 
seems clearly inconsistent with His goodness. On the other hand, 
to say that just as impenitence renders us intrinsically unfit for the 
profitable reception of God’s gifts, so also does the lack of sacraments, 
seems little short of absurdity, and clearly contrary to the teaching of 
the Gospel as to the inward and the outward, as to that which does, 
and that which does not, defile the man. It is contrary, too, to the 
High Churchman’s own admission in the case of the penitent man 
who dies on his way to the font. 

The necessity of sacraments to the Church in general should be 
put on the same ground as the necessity of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
loss of this prayer would be an unspeakable loss to the Church. Yet 
we do not doubt that an individual is fully heard if he prays in the 
spirit of the Lors Prayer, even though he may never use its 
language. The argument for sacraments is not really strengthened 
by the doctrine that we cannot receive Christian blessings without 
them, 


TV.—May we rw THEOLOGY use WORDS WITHOUT ATTACHING A 
DEFINITE MEANING TO THEM? 


The High Anglican party profess themselves the party of definite 
teaching; and yet almost in the same breath, and without being 
aware of the inconsistency, they make it their boast, in their 
eucharistic teaching, that, unlike the Church of Rome, they do not 
define. Will they then answer Yes or No to our question P 

It ought not to be difficult to see which answer is the right one. 
Tt seems plainly wrong to use words on serious subjects without 
knowing what we mean by them. Unless I know what I am 
asserting, I am not, strictly speaking, making an assertion at all. 
“The popular moralist,” says Mr. Bradley,* “will always exist by 
“not knowing what he means.” We cannot wish that the same 
should be said of the Christian theologian. 

“Do you say, then,” the High Churchman may ask, “that there is 
“in Religion no place for Mystery? ” Certainly not. There is much 
in the world which we do not know. There is much, too, which 
can never be grasped by the mere mechanical understanding. The 
beauties of Nature and the miracles of Grace can alike be understood 
by those alone who have hearts attuned to their perception. More- 
over, it is one of the mysteries of knowledge that knowledge in a 
sense transcends its own limits. There are things which we cannot 
bring into clear consciousness which yet in a sense we are conscious 
of. We are aware of the inadequacy of the picture presented to us 
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in memory, even when we have nothing but memory itself to check 
it by.* We are similarly aware of the incompleteness of our ideals. 
We may even rejoice that the limits of reality are wider than the 
limits of our knowledge. But this admission has nothing to do with 
the present question. The mystery of the world does not justify us 
in making unmeaning assertions. Where we do not know we ought 
not to assert.t 

The central point in the ordinary High Church teaching about the 
Holy Communion is, as we have seen, the doctrine that Christ is there 
present after a special manner, distinct from local bodily presence on 
the one hand, and from effective working in our souls on the other. 
But to assert Christ’s presence in a special manner, and yet not to say 
in what manner, is, in fact, to make no assertion at all. There is 
nothing in such a statement upon which the mind can take hold. 
We aro left with negatives only. We are not told anything about 
this presence which can enable us to say why it should not just as 
well be called an absence. Definiteness of word is united with indef- 
niteness of meaning. 

Can our opponents then complain if, to bring this controversy to a 
head, we say, “‘Give us exact definitions. Tell us exactly what your 
“eucharistic teaching means”? No religious party can wish it to go 
forth to the world that they contend eagerly for the truth of certain 
statements the exact meaning of which they do not know. It, on the 
other hand, they consent to define, they must then use intelligible 
conceptions like other people. 


These four questions are, of course, bul a few out of the many 
which might profitably be discussed with High Churchmen. Other 
questions might perhaps reveal difficulties in their views of Church 
authority. If Apostolic succession proves the divine authority of the 
Church which possesses it, what are we to say when, either in 
doctrine or government, Archbishop Temple exerts his authority in . 
opposition to that of Cardinal Vaughan? Divine authority, surely, 
cannot be divided against itself. It is not so important, however, to 
ask a great number of questions as to press at each point for a 
distinct answer. 

The Evangelical party takes its stand on the simplicity of the 
Gospel. We cannot admit that the condition to acceptance with God 
is either belief in an elaborate system of dogmatic theology or the 
practice of an elaborate system of physical ordinances. We value 
Sacraments as incitements to faith, as expressions of faith, as a 
perennial witness to the truths that God is always ready to draw near 


* See Christian Year, 4th Sunday in Advent, verse 8. 
t Bt. Paul uses the word ‘‘ mystery” of a truth perfectly intelligible when once known, 
e-g-, in Ephesians, IO., 8. 
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io man, and that man must turn for pardon and strength to a 
Source outside himself. But we regard Sacraments as powerful 
through the faith of the individual or the community that uses them, 
not by any physical or quasi-physical operation of their own. If 
Faith can do all things, how can there remain any additional miracles 
over and above, which only Sacraments can work? These convic- 
tions, we are sure, the main body of the religious laity share with us. 
Is it not possible that many who call themselves High Churchmen 
are nearer to us on these matters than either they or we have 
suspected P 

It is often said that religious controversy is an un-Christian 
method of spending time. A recent novel is sarcastically dedicated 
to the Churches which quarrel in Christ’s name. It is true, no doubt, 
that the Christian life and work in which we agree is more important 
than the dogmatic theology on which we differ. But rightness of 
doctrine is very important nevertheless, and is more bound up with 
rightness of conduct than is commonly perceived. Ought we not 
then to enter on these discussions with seriousness, unabashed by 
the vulgar scepticism which doubts whether controversy can ever 
lead to truth, and honestly ready in the spirit of the Platonic 
Socrates to go “whithersoever the argument like a breeze shall 
cs carry us ai 

CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. 


THE MAKING OF THE HOOLIGAN. 


N a former article, I dwelt upon the necessity that existed for the 
fulfilment of parental responsibility. In the present, I wish to 
emphasise the duty of the State and the community. That this 

subject has to some extent occupied the attention of the present 
Government is evident. For last year Lord James of Hereford and 
this year Mr. Ritchie, the Home Secretary, were responsible for Bills 
dealing with Juvenile Offenders. The Bills were much alike, and 
contained valuable clauses. The former was withdrawn because of 
the opposition of well-meaning, but much mistaken, people to what 
they term the “ Whipping Clauses.” Mr. Ritchie, anxious it would 
appear to avoid a repetition of such opposition, eliminated these clauses 
from his Bill, and made no provision whatever for the application of 
the Rod. Nevertheless, it seems that his Bill is to die a similar death 
and follow its brother into the limbo of unrealised possibilities. 

But these Bills, though in some respects estimable, were but small 
Bills, touching only a fringe of the question with which they were 
supposed to deal. Those of us who are constantly brought in contact 
with juveniles, offenders and non-offenders, who are constantly face to 
face with this problem in its various aspects, and who, moreover, see 
the unmistakable trend of the times, believe that the time has now 
come when the State should deal in a wise, comprehensive, and com- 
plete manner not only with its youthful offenders, but with its entire 
youthful population. : 

In dealing with its juvenile offenders or its criminally-inclined 
children, it seems extraordinary, but nevertheless it is true, that the 
State makes no provision other than prison for those who not only 
have the greatest claim upon its pity and care, but also, because of 
their misfortunes, are almost certain to become, if neglected, hopeless 
and confirmed criminals. What is more strange still is the fact that 
neither local bodies nor philanthropic societies that deal with young 
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offenders make good this fatal omission of the State. Before any boy 
can be received, either at Industrial School or Reformatory, he must 
be declared by a medical officer to be of sound health and constitution, 
and free from mental or physical defect. Now, it by no means follows 
that because a boy is weakly, has bad eyesight, or has some mental 
peculiarity or physical deformity, he cannot become an expert 
criminal or a dangerous and violent man; the reverse holds true; 
for just in proportion as he possesses one or more of these defects, he 
is the more certain, if uncared for, to become a danger and a pest 
to the community. The hump physical only too often denotes the 
hump moral, and the mental twist is only too indicative of the moral 
twist. Reformatories and industrial schools have the right of refusing 
any boy, and possibly they are right, beiag more or less philanthropic 
societies, when they exercise their own judgment. Further, these 
bodies will not knowingly receive an immoral girl. Again they are 
most likely right, for the influence of such girls must be dangerous, 
and they form a class most difficult to deal with. But such girls are 
by no means few in number. I cannot conceive more pitiful objects 
than such girls, from twelve to sixteen years of age, dominated by fierce 
sensuality, standing frequently before our magistrates, generally upon 
charges of theft or disorder. Pitiful, because of the horror of their 
own lives, doubly pitiful because neither State nor philanthropy offers 
them at present a reasonable method of escape from their living death. 
The first time such girls appear they are probably “ Bound over” ; the 
second time, which comes promptly, they are sent to “ Rescue Homes,” 
from which they as promptly depart, or where they behave so badly 
that the managers ask them to leave. The third appearance is 
followed by a short term of imprisonment, and this by a life upon the 
streets and a commission to sow moral and physical contamination 
broadcast. This is the genesis of our female Hooliganism, this is the 
graduated course of our “ Tottie Fays” and “ Mog Hearns,” these be- 
come our “ Habitual Inebriates,” our wonder and our shame. Fortu- 
nately for the community, and, indeed, for themselves, the majority die 
young; but some live on defiant of drink, disease, and prison. During 
the earlier stages of this process the magistrates have had no power 
of dealing with the girls in a sensible manner, viz., committing them, 
willy nilly, for a period of years to some suitable institution where 
they would be properly taught, trained and disciplined, and perchance 
converted into self-respecting beings. 

Let me explain more fully the impotent position in which 
magistrates are placed, when called upon to deal with youthful 
offenders, male or female. When the magistrate, satisfied of the 
guilt of an adult, says: “ Three months’ hard labour,” to prison the 
culprit goes, without let or hindrance or any intervening body. 
There is no casting about, no enquiry as to a prison vacancy, no 
medical certificate required and no favour sought. This is logical, 
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just and wise. The magistrate represents the Law, and his decision 
should be absolute. How very differently the matter stands with 
youthful offenders let the following fact show. Some time ago, 
several boys were charged in one of our Courts; I think they had 
“raided” a till. Two of them were ‘brothers; the elder of the two 
had about the worst character a boy could have, and it was well 
known that he had influenced the other boys, and induced his younger 
brother to take part in the raid; but he had a “twist” physical; 
his head was not straight upon his shoulders; otherwise he had 
good health. It was thought by the magistrate,-and also by the 
Industrial Schools officer, that if the elder brother were sent to 
Feltham Industrial School the younger would behave better, and 
might be allowed to return home. The papers were accordingly 
made out; the magistrate signed the commitment, and a policeman 
accompanied the elder boy to Feltham, there to be detained on 
magisterial order till he was sixteen years of age. On arriving at 
Feltham the boy’s “ twist” was soon discovered, and he was returned 
by the next train. In a few days he was at his old game, and in a 
short time he and his younger brother were again before the magi- 
strate, charged with raiding a grocer’s shop. The magistrate now 
thought it time for both boys to be sent away, and the Industrial 
Schools officer was asked to make the arrangements to that effect. 
The younger boy, who was ruddy, and had no physical deformity or in- 
firmity, was soon provided for; but with the elder brother the diffi- 
culty was great, and he was several times before the Court on remand 
before the Industrial Schools officer could inform the magistrate that 
arrangements had been made for the boy’s reception in a certified 
school. Not long ago a sturdy boy of ten was before the Court; the 
charge was “robbery with violence.” He, in company with other 
boys, had robbed a small shop and assaulted the feeble elderly woman 
who kept it. His character was bad—atrociously bad. Young as he 
was, he had made acquaintance with several police-couris; not long 
before the birch had ‘been tried, but its effects had evidently worn 
off. It was deemed time to send him to an industrial school, and he 
was remanded for a week. During the remand the Industrial 
Schools officer took great pains in the matter, and discovered that 
the boy was a hopeless epileptic. The magistrate and schools officer 
‘were powerless. No industrial school would receive the boy! 
Another remand was ordered, and ultimately the boy was sent to 
a reformatory, with the positive certainty that as soon as the fits 
manifested themselves the boy would be returned to his parents— 
to develop into a dangerous Hooligan. During the present year the 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools Committee of the London County 
Council issued a report, in which complaint was made of the laxity 
of the magistrates in committing youthful offenders to industrial 
schools, and attributing the great reduction in the number of boys 
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at Feltham Industrial School to the weak action of the Metropolitan 
magistrates. They also complained that, while there had been a 
decrease in the number of committals to Feltham, there had been a 
considerable aggravation in thé offences of those committed; and 
they formulated a demand for better boys. “Dear me!” said a 
worthy magistrate, “ They don’t want sinners, they will only take 
“fallen angels.” He was alluding to another institution and another 
class of offenders; but the contention holds good. The magistrates 
would like to provide for the worst. The County Council are anxious 
to take care of the best. For the unfortunate children who are 
already heavily handicapped by suffering from fits, heart 
disease, chest complaint, bad eyesight, or some other physical or 
mental infirmity, the magistrates have the deepest pity. For such 
the London County Council has no practical pity. For be it known 
that the magistrates can only commit to Feltham such boys as the 
authorities care to receive. 

This power to pick and choose, accept or refuse, retain. or dismiss, 
is enjoyed by the authorities of all reformatories, as well as of 
industrial schools, and a great evil it is; for it leaves practically the 
whole army of criminally-inclined “ degenerates” uncared for, undis- 
ciplined and untaught. Now herein lies a marvel: for here in 
Christian England, in 1901, no care is taken of, and no provision is 
made for, the class who have the greatest claim for consideration, and 
whom as a matter of business alone it would pay to look well after. The 
wonder is the greater, and, if I may be allowed the word, the shame 
is the deeper and the absurdity the more pronounced, when we find 
that 83 per cent. of the money required for the maintenance of 
industrial schools and reformatories comes from public funds, and 
that in the former only 7 per cent. and in the latter less than 2 per 
cent. of the entire income comes from philanthropic sources. The’ 
public that pays the piper ought, I think, to have some voice in 
calling the tune. And it will not, I hope, be long content to bear 
the expense of supporting institutions for the reclamation of young 
criminals, and at the same time quietly allow the most pitiful of that 
class to be absolutely ignored. 

But these institutions, having received on magisterial commitment 
certain boys or girls, are still masters of the situation, and have a 
power to discharge. In confirmation of this I quote the number 
given in the Inspector’s Report for 1899, where I find that 106 were 
discharged as unfit for training. Mental weakness and physical 
disease are assigned as the causes of discharge. Two questions seem 
to arise here: Do the authorities discharge at will, or do they consult 
some higher authority, and if so what authority ? 

It seems to me that the law, having committed boys and girls to 
these institutions, should be consulted before they are discharged 
from them, unless, indeed, the full period for which they were 
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committed has been served. It would be more dignified and more 
respectful to the law if boys found unfit were returned to the com- 
mitting magistrates, and the reasons given. The magistrates would 
then know what to do with them, or, at any rate, what not to do with 
them. And the State would soon be compelled to find a remedy. 
Again, what becomes of those who are discharged? They do not go 
home and die quietly; but, like those refused, they go back to their 
old haunts and companions, and their incipient Hooliganism very 
soon becomes fully developed. It sometimes happens that boys who 
have been committed to the safe keeping of a reformatory appear 
again before the magistrate who committed them, and then he has 
no option but to sentence them to short periods of imprisonment. 
Their future is then certain. 

Now, I wish to be clearly understood. I make not the slightest 
complaint and breathe not the faintest insinuation against indus- 
. trial schools or reformatories or their officers and managers. I believe 
honestly, and most heartily do I express that belief, that not only are 
they admirable institutions, but also that they are splendidly con- 
ducted, and that the lives of the young are made joyous and happy. 
I know a good many respectable people who would be delighted to 
know that their children were as well trained, taught and disciplined, 
and yet withal as happy, as the boys at Feltham. I have also known 
youngsters ask to be sent thither, because the glowing letters from 
their brothers already there had made them quite envious. The 
seme holds true of the Red Hill Reformatory. It is on record that 
once, when the band of this admirable institution had been perform- 
ing at some outside function, a poor lad present, who had been 
listening to the band and was full of admiration for their uniform 
and their soldierly appearance, said to one of them, with a sigh: 
“ I suppose it will take a lot of influence to get me into your band?” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “it will—a big lot.’ But he was not told 
that magisterial influence was required. I have seen plenty of 
letters from boys in these institutions that tell, not only of their 
comfort, but of their boyish joy. Naturally, in such places they 
prefer boys who are not only amenable to discipline, but can also 
readily receive tuition and become a credit and a source of pleasure 
to the managers. I do not complain of what these schools do, but 
of that which is left undone, and of the clumsy and loose arrange- 
ments that exist between them and the State, which allow the 
worst type of juvenile criminals to escape altogether from the eleva- 
ting influences of industrial and reformatory school life. 

Here I should like respectfully to suggest a remedy for this un- 
doubted evil—a remedy that will give absolute power of committal 
to the magistrates, no matter what may be the state of mind or body 
of the young offender, unless it be dangerous illness or contagious 
disease, but a remedy that will leave the managers of the schools 
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free in their choice of boys and girls to be admitted. Let the State 
at once establish, for sooner or later it will be compelled to establish, 
receiving houses, to which magistrates can commit boys and girls 
who they think ought to be detained either in industrial schools or 
reformatories. To such houses, without the intervention of any third 
party or the laying of the matter before any schools committee, the 
magistrate should have power of committal, and an order duly signed, 
stating that the boy or girl was to be detained in an industrial 
school till sixteen or in a reformatory school till nineteen, should be 
as certain of securing a fulfilment of the sentence as if the magi- 
strate had said: “Three months” to an adult prisoner. From these 
receiving houses the schools should draw their supplies, accepting 
those that appear suitable to their own institutions. But they should 
retain an inmate once accepted for the full period named on the 
commitment or return him to the receiving house as “unfit” or 
“incorrigible.” If this plan were adopted, the State would soon 
find itself in possession of a large number of boys and girls physically 
infirm, and having criminal, lustful or dangerous instincts, for whom 
it would have to make provision. By this means the majesty of 
the law would be vindicated and tho worst specimens of our rising 
youth would have some chance of decency and virtue. 

This plan, too, would solve another difficulty, as it would ensure 
the boys and girls being sent to the institution for which, mentally 
and physically, they were most fitted. At present this is all guess 
work; for they are sent to those institutions that have vacancies, 
not to those most suitable to their case and its requirements. This, 
toó, would prevent a great waste of time among the police, and effect 
a considerable saving of money in railway fares. But I would go 
further; for these institutions possess another power, the power of 
letting boys out on license, which is of doubtful value. In the 
eradication of criminal instincts or in the cultivation of good habits, 
time is an important consideration, for these qualities do not develop 
quickly. Idle, dishonest, criminal boys and thievish girls cannot 
be cured of their tendencies and made into aspiring and self-respecting 
beings in a couple of years. And there must be, I am sure, a strong 
temptation to allow out on license boys and girls of whom, appar- 
ently, nothing can be made, but whose example is dangerous and 
disturbing to the morale of the institution. Yet these should 
undergo the longest course of training and discipline and have the 
greatest care, or the community will suffer for it by being put to 
greater expense and incurring greater loss in the years that follow. 
It would be much wiser, and far more profitable, if boys who are 
committed to reformatories were committed and detained till twenty- 
one years of age. This would allow ample time for discipline and 
manual training to have due effect, and prevent, too, their discharge 
at an age when they are neither men or boys, but “hobbledehoys ” ; 
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a very difficult age for them to begin in a satisfactory way their 
duties as citizens. 

So far I have been contending for a reasonable treatment by the 
State of the worst of its young Hooligans—I mean, of course, the 
Hooligans of the poor. I want now, briefly, to point out the causes 
of this youthful Hooliganism, and how, by a wise amelioration of 
the conditions of life, it may be brought to a vanishing point. A 
large number of undoubtedly good people think it is easy to cure 
it by punitive methods. I do not. “A policeman behind every 
‘t lamp-post, and the lash!” “The lash!” cried a notable divine, 
during a never-to-be-forgotten week, when he edited an evening 
paper. Such was his recipe. For months the cat with nine tails 
was a favourite theme; all sorts of people caught the infection, 
and there was a great cry and commotion raised and sustained by a 
sensational, but altogether inaccurate Press. Every assault com- 
mitted by a labouring man, every bit of disorder in the streets, if 
caused by the poor and ignorant, was a signal for the cry: “ The 
“Hooligan again.” Rubbish! But the people believed it, and to 
some extent our level-headed and kind-hearted magistrates caught 
the spirit of the thing and proceeded to impose heavier sentences on 
boys charged with disorderly conduct in the streets. But this, it 
would appear, is not enough; for but a short time since the Home 
Secretary, in the House of Commons, in reply to a question about 
youthful Hooligans, said it was thought that the magistrates had been 
too lenient with them, and stated that the police had orders to charge 
those young gentlemen on indictment, so that they might not be 
dealt with summarily, but committed for trial. In other words, they 
were to take from the magistrates the power of so-called lenient 
punishment, and have them tried by judge and jury. Very good; 
but perhaps Mr. Ritchie will give us the Home Office definition 
of a youthful Hooligan, and tell us in what Hooliganism consists P 
Is he going to make this a “class” question by encouraging more 
severe punishment for the poor rough, ignorant though he be, than 
he would give to the well-dressed, educated and opulent blackguard ? 
Mr. Ritchie will do well to leave the magistrates to settle each case 
on its merits. They can be severe enough, though they do know 
when to be lenient, and in aggravated cases they already commit 
for trial. Profoundly I wish that the Right Hon. gentleman would 
exercise his mind on the causes that lead to youthful Hooliganism, 
and do something to remove them; it were better far than taking 
steps to secure a more severe punishment for them. Such talk, to 
me, seems callous and cruel, for punitive methods will never eradi- 
cate the instincts that lead to disorderly conduct in the streets among 
the “young gentry” of the poor. I must confess to a feeling of 
discomfort when I see a boy of sixteen sent to a month’s imprison- 
ment for disorderly conduct in the streets. It is true he has been 
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a nuisance to his elders, and has bumped against them in running 
after his pals. Equally true that he has used language repulsive 
to ears polite; but to him it is but ordinary language, to which he 
has been accustomed his life through. But I am afraid it is also 
true that a similar offence committed by some one in a better position 
would be more leniently dealt with. 

Would Mr. Ritchie suggest that a public schoolboy, or a soldier on 
furlough, or a young doctor, or an enthusiastic patriot, should be com- 
mitted for trial on alike charge? Itrow not. Allowances are made, 
and it is right they should be made. I claim these allowances for the 
poor and the children of the poor. Moreover, if these “ young gentry ” 
are to be consigned in wholesale fashion to prison, will it lessen the 
evil? Ithinknot. On the contrary, it will largely increase it. Some 
of them will have lost that moderate respectability that stood for them 
in place of character. Many of them will have lost their work, and 
will join the increasing army of loafers. But all of them will have lost 
their fear of prison—that unknown fear that is the greatest deterrent 
from crime and disorder. Familiarise these “ young gentry” with 
prison and it is all over with them ; the sense of fear has gone; and toa 
dead certainty more serious disorder and grosser crime will follow. 
Undoubtedly many of them will find prison quarters preferable to 
their own homes; and though they may resent the loss of liberty, they 
will find some comfort in the fact that they do not have to share with 
four others an apology for a bed fixed in an apology for a room, of 
which the door cannot be opened fully because the bedstead prevents 
it. Lf our Home Secretary and our law-makers, our notable divines, 
and our good but nervous people had to live under such conditions, 1 
venture to say they would rush into the streets for change of air, and 
if any steam were left in them, who can doubt but that they would 
let it off somehow? 

Under present conditions, the “young gentry” have the choice of 
two evils—either to stay in their insufferable homes or to kick up 
their heels in the streets, but this choice includes two other 
contingencies, either to*become dull-eyed, weak-chested, slow-witted 
degenerates or Hooligans. Of the two, I prefer the latter. The 
streets are the playgrounds of the poor; and the State has need to 
be thankful, in spite of the drawback in disorder and crime, for the 
strength and manhood that has developed in them. It will be a sorry 
day for England when the children of the poor, after being dragooned 
to school, are dragooned from the streets into the overcrowded tene- 
ments they call home. Multiply large towns, run the ~ blocks” for 
the poor up to the skies, increase the pains and penalties for youthfal 
disorder, and omit to make provision for healthy, vigorous, competi- 
tive play, then you may write “Ichabod” over England, for its glory 
and strength will be doomed. ‘Wealth may accumulate; but men 
will decay. Robust play, even though it be rough, is an absolute con- 
dition of physical and moral health. 
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Consider, briefly, how the poor live:. Thousands of families with 
three small rooms for each family; tens of thousands with two small 
rooms; a hundred thousand with one room. And such rooms—hbetter 
call them boxes. Dining room and bedroom, kitchen and scullery, coal 
house and drawing room, workshop and wash-house, all in one. Here, 
one after another, the children are born; here, one after another, many 
of them die. I went into one of these “combines” and saw an infant 
but'a few days old with its mother on a little bed; in another corner, 
in a box, cold and still, lay the body of another child of less than two 
years. I felt ill; but I also felt hot. I protest it is no wonder that 
our boys and girls seek the excitement of the streets, or that they find 
comfort in “dustbins.” What can big lads do in “homes” of this 
-description? Curl up and die, or go out and kick somebody? The 
pity of it is that they always kick the wrong person; but that’s no 
wonder. Tread our narrow streets, where two-storied houses stand 
flush with the pavement, explore our courts, alleys, and places, climb 
skyward in our much-belauded dwellings, or come even into our 
streets that look snugly respectable. You will find them teeming with 
juvenile life that has learned its first steps in the streets, got its first 
idea of play in the gutter, and picked up its knowledge of the vulgar 
tongue from those who had graduated in a like school. What 
wonder that young people developed under these conditions look upon 
the streets as their natural right, and become oblivious to the rights 
of others? They are but paying back what they have received. 
Neither is it to be wondered at that as they grow older they grow more 
disorderly and violent, but altogether less scrupulous. It is absurd 
to suppose that boys who have grown into young men under these 
conditions will, on reaching manhood, develop staid and orderly ways, 
and equally absurd to suppose that by sending them for “ trial ” they 
will be made orderly. Let us have less talk of punishment and more 
of remedy. And the remedy lies, not with private individuals, but 
with the community. The community must bear the cost or pay the 
penalty. 

Oxford and Cambridge contend in healthy rivalry on the river, and 
the world is excited. Eton plays Harrow at cricket, and society is 
greatly moved. A few horses race at Epsom, and people generally go 
wild. But when Hackney boys contend with the boys of Bethnal 
Green—why that’s another tale! They cannot go to Lord’s or to 
Putney, so perforce they meet in the places natural to them—the 
streets. “But they use belts!” Well, they have no boxing gloves; 
and it may comfort some folks to know that generally they use them 
upon each other. The major part of so-called youthful Hooliganism 
is but the natural instinct of English boys finding for itself an outlet ; 
—a bad one it may be, but, mind you, a natural instinct that is bound 
to grow into lawlessness if suitable provision is not made for its 
exercise. 
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Municipal playgrounds are absolutely essential if our young people 
are to be healthy and law-abiding. Of parks we have enough for the 
present. Our so-called recreation grounds are a delusion and a 
snare, though to some they are doubtless a boon, with their asphalted 
walks, a few seats and a drinking fountain. They are very good 
for the very old and the very young. But if Tom, Dick, and Harry 
essayed a game of rounders, tipcat, leap-frog or skittles, why they 
would soon find themselves before the magistrate, and be the cause of 
many paragraphs on youthful Hooligans in the next day’s papers. 
Now private philanthropy and individual effort is not equal to the 
task, and, in spite of increased effort and enlarged funds, never will 
be equal to the task, of finding suitable recreation for our growing 
youth. I know well the great good done by our public school and 
other missions, with their boys’ clubs, etc. ; but they scarcely touch the 
evil, and they certainly have not the means of providing winter and 
summer outdoor competitive games. Every parish must have its 
public playground, under proper supervision, lit up in the evening 
with electric light and open till 10 p.m. Here such inexpensive games 
as rounders, skittles, tipcat, tug-of-war, might be organised, and Hack- 
ney have a series of competitions with Bethnal Green; for the com- 
petitive element must be provided for. A series of contests of this 
sort would very soon empty our streets of the lads who are now so 
troublesome. I venture to say that a tournament, even at “ coddem ” 
or “shove-ha-penny” alone, would attract hundreds of them; and 
certainly an organised competition of “ pitch and toss” would attract 
thousands. Counters might be used instead of coins, and would last 
for ever. The fact is that these youths are easily pleased, if we go 
the right way to work. But we must take them as they are, and must 
not expect them all to play chess, billiards, or cricket. Football I 
would certainly add, for it is a game which any healthy boy can play, to 
some extent, and it gives him robust exercise. Give the lads of our 
slums and congested dwellings a chance of healthy rivalry and 
vigorous competition, and, my word for it, they won’t want to crack 
the heads either of their companions or the public. The public are 
not aware of the intense longing of the slum youth for active, robust 
play. During last year more than fifty boys were summoned at one 
court for playing football in the streets and fined, though in some 
cases their footballs were old newspapers tied round with string. 
Hundreds of youths are charged every year at each of our London 
police-courts with gambling by playing a game with bronze coins 
called “ pitch and toss.” Now these youths do not want and long for 
each other’s coins, but they do want a game, and if they could play all 
day and win nothing they would consider it an ideal day. Organised 
games in public playgrounds creating local and friendly rivalry are 
then absolutely essential. The same feeling, developed but a trifle 
further, becomes national, and we call it patriotism. Play they must, 
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or become loafers; and the round-shouldered, dull-eyed loafer is 
altogether more hopeless than the Hooligan. 

It will be an inestimable blessing -to the country, and 
will inaugurate quite a new era for us, when the minimum 
age for leaving school is raised to sixteen. The increase 
of intelligence, physique, morality and order arising from such 
a course would astonish the nation. Supposing this were 
done, and for boys and girls over twelve two hours in the after- 
noon were set apart for games—in separate playgrounds, of course— 
and that the evenings were devoted to school work, the younger 
children going to school in the afternoon might easily have their turn 
in the public playgrounds from five to seven. This would allow the 
youths over sixteen to have the playgrounds for the rest of the 
evening. But, having provided for play, I would go one step 
further, and not allow any boy to leave school till he produced satis- 
factory evidence thet he was really commencing work. Hundreds of 
boys leave school having no immediate prospect of regular work; a 
few weeks’ idleness and the enjoyment of the streets follow, and they 
are then in that state of mind and body that renders them completely 
indifferent to work of any kind. For good or for evil, the old system 
of apprenticing boys has gone; it had many faults, but it had some 
virtues, for, at any rate, it ensured a boy’s continuity of work in those 
years when undisciplined idleness is certain to be demoralising. Once 
let boys coming from the homes I have described, or coming indeed 
from working men’s homes generally, be released from the discipline 
of school, and the discipline of reasonable and continuous work not 
substituted, and it is all over with manhood and honest aspirations. 
Now this difficulty of finding decent and prospective employment for 
boys is another great factor in the production of youthful Hooligans ; 
but a factor that would be largely eliminated if the age for leaving 
school were raised to sixteen. The work of errand boys, van boys, or 
cock-horse boys is not progressive, neither is it good training for 
growing boys. To the boy of fourteen years of age such work has its 
allurements, and the wages offered seem fairly good, but when the boy 
of fourteen has become the youth of sixteen or seventeen, the work 
seems childish and the pay becomes mean. When he requires better 
wages, his services are dispensed with and another lad of fourteen 
is taken on. This procedure alone accounts for thousands of youths 
being idle upon the streets of London. What can such youths do? Too 
big for their previous occupation, no skilled training or aptitude for 
better work, not big or strong enough for ordinary labouring, they 
become the despair of their parents and pests to society. Very soon 
the door of the parental home is closed against them, the cheap lodging 
house becomes their shelter, and the rest can easily be imagined. 
But it lasts for life. 

By raising the school age, the great bulk of this demoralisation 
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would be prevented. Technical training in their school years would 
give these youths a certain amount of aptitude and taste that would 
enable them to commence life under more favourable conditions, and 
though many of them would necessarily become errand boys or van 
boys, still, the age at which they would leave those occupations would 
find them nearer manhood and in possession of greater strength and 
more judgment than they can lay claim to at the present age of 
leaving such work. 

The step I am advocating would also remove another great cause 
of life-long misery and its accompanying Hooliganism. Look, again, 
if you please, at the homes of the poor! Is it any wonder that when 
a youth finds himself earning twelve shillings a week and has arrived 
at the mature age of eighteen, he enters into a certain relationship 
with a girl of seventeen, who has a weekly income of six shillings ? 
This relationship may or may not be sanctioned by the law and blessed 
by the Church; in either case it is equally immoral and the effects are 
equally blighting. How can healthy, virtuous, and orderly children 
come from such unions? Sensual desires arise in the vacant mind, 
and alas ! too, in debilitated bodies. Give the youth of our large towns 
a lengthened school life; let not only technical training, but also 
athletic training, form part of that life; let healthy rivalry have a 
chance of animating them and a feeling of manly joy sometimes 
pervade them, and these horrible and wicked juvenile unions will 
be no more heard of. For at present their only chances of enjoyment 
are the streets, sexuality, or the public-house. 

This last word leads me to another cause of youthful Hooliganism. 
The public-house is bound up with the lives of the poor. To many 
it stands doubtless for enjoyment and relaxation, for forgetfulness 
of misery and discomfort, and for sociability. To many others 
it stands for poverty, suffering, and unspeakable sorrow and gross 
neglect. Where our streets are the narrowest, where the housing of 
the poor is the vilest, where the sanitary arrangements are of the most 
execrable description, there the public-house thrives, and thrives with 
disastrous effects. The home life of the poor and the public-house 
act and react on each other; the more miserable the home and the 
greater the dirt, the more the public-house attracts: the more it 
attracts, the viler the home life and the greater the misery and dirt. 
It is no marvel that people who live thus demand fiery drinks. Nor 
is it any great marvel that all the tricks of science and all the resources 
of civilisation are brought to bear in manufacturing for them 
chemically compounded drinks. No wonder, when “ The vitriol mad- 
“ ness flushes in the ruffian’s head ” that “ the filthy bye-lane rings with 
“ the yell of the trampled wife.” But the State shares the profits and the 
State shares the guilt. Long ago Cowper wrote: “ Drink and be mad, 
“ then, ’tis your country bids; ye all can swallow and she asks no more.” 
The State cares not one penny what devilish compounds are served to 
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the poor, so long as the sacred Revenue is not defrauded. But the 
State cannot escape the penalties. What of the offspring that issue 
from these homes and these neighbourhoods? They have daily seen 
women with battered faces, they have frequently seen the brutal kick 
and heard the frightful curse, they have been used to the public-house 
from their infancy, and, while still boys and girls, have been allowed 
to join openly and as a matter of course in the carousals and stand 
shoulder to shoulder at the bar and drink like seasoned topers. In 
the evening, while half drunk, they patrol the streets or stand together 
at some congested corner; they are not amenable to the influence of 
the police; they are locked up, and the cry “The Hooligans! The 
“Hooligans!” is heard in the land, and the demand is for 
more punishment, instead of a shame at the conditions that 
produce such young people and at the temptation that the 
State legalises among them. Can it be right, is it decent 
or wise, that boys and girls of sixteen should be allowed 
free access to public - houses, with free liberty to drink 
at willP What can be expected but ribaldry, indecency, dis- 
order and violence? A wise Government would protect these young 
folk against temptation and against themselves. No improvement 
in the morals and conduct of the young is possible until this question 
is tackled, and there ought to be no difficulty in tackling it. Let the 
Home Secretary bring in a Bill and pass it, making it illegal for boys 
and girls under twenty to drink on licensed premises, and he will do 
more good for public order than if he “ committed the whole of the 
“young gentry for trial.” 

But I would put in also a plea for their parents. It is evident 
that we must have public-houses; it is also certain that the public 
have a taste for, and demand, malt liquors and other alcoholic drinks, 
Now, the State reaps many millions of its revenue from this demand. 
It is therefore the duty of the State to see that these drinks are as 
harmless as possible. Let the State, then, insist upon the absolute 
purity of malt liquors, and also a reduction in their alcoholic. 
strength; for, after all, this is the cause of the mischief. In this 
direction lies the true path of temperance reform. Supposing the 
alcoholic strength of malt liquors—really malt liquors—was fixed 
by Imperial statute at 2} per cent. by volume. Who would be a 
penny the worse? The brewer and the publican would get their 
profits, the Exchequer would gets its pound of flesh, the Englishman 
would get his beer, his “glorious beer,” no vested interests would 
be attacked, and no disorganisation of trade would be caused; 
everybody concerned would be the better, for everyone would be 
the happier. It may be thought that I am getting wide of my 
subject, but even a superficial enquiry will soon lead any one to the 
knowledge that the public-house is intimately connected with, and 
a direct cause of, what is termed Hooliganism, Alcahal—nat the 
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house—is really the cause. To leave the house still popular, while 
largely taking away its dangerous element, would be a wise course. 
But this should be followed by a much higher duty on spirits and 
a law fixing the maximum of their alcoholic strength when offered for 
publio sale. Fifty per cent. under proof for spirits and an alcoholic 
strength of 2} per cent. for malt liquors would usher in the 
millennium, 

To sum up what I conceive to be the reforms necessary to the 
abatement and cure of Hooliganism : 

I. The State must take on itself the care and training of its young 
deformed or afflicted criminals, 

II. Fair rents for the poor, and a fair chance of cleanliness and 
decency. 

III. Municipal playgrounds and organised competitive games. 

TV. Extension of school life till sixteen. 

V. Prohibition to young people of alcoholic drinks for consump- 
tion on the premises. 

VI. Limitation by law of the alcoholic strength of malt liquors to 
24 per cent, and of spirits to 50 under proof. 

Give us reforms on these lines and there will be no “ complaining 
“in our streets.” The poorest of the poor, though lacking riches, 
will know something of the wealth of the mind, for chivalry and 
manhood, gentleness and true womanhood will be their character- 
istics. The rounded limbs and happy hearts of “ glorious childhood ” 
will be no longer a dream or a fiction. No longer will the bitter 
cry of “too old” be raised when the fortieth birthday has passed, 
for men will be in their full manhood at sixty. Give us these 
reforms and the poor will live in clean and sweet content, and their 
sons will be strong, in body and mind, to fight our battles, to people 
our Colonies, and to hand down to future ages a goodly heritage. But 
there is a content born of indifference, apathy or despair. There is 
the possibility that the wretched may become so perfect in their 
misery that a wish for better things and aspiration after a higher 
life will die a death from which there is no resurrection. 

From apathetic content may God deliver the poor, from such 
possibilities may wise laws protect them. “ Righteousness,” right 
doing, “exalteth a nation,” and a nation whose poor are content, 
because they live in cleanliness, decency and virtue, where brave 
boyhood, sweet girlhood, can bud, blossom and mature, is a nation. 
that will dwell long in the land, and among whom the doings of 
the Hooligan shall be no longer remembered. 

Taowas Homes. 
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URING the past fifteen years, while Egypt has been enjoying 
the benefits of the British occupation, strenuous efforts have 
been made by the leading archeologists of Europe to excavate 

systematically ancient sites, for the purpose of making a careful 
study of the civilisation, art and learning of that most ancient of 
nations. The Government has aided and encouraged the work, and, 
in consequence, Egyptology has become, all over Europe, one of the 
most popular branches of archeology. 

But while the study of Ancient Egypt has received persevering 
and scientific atteation, that of the period which lies between the 
Ptolemaic times and the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs has had, 
comparatively speaking, but scant notice, and for an object or a 
` building to be of Greco-Egyptian or Roman-Egyptian times is 
often quite sufficient to cause it to be sniffed at by those archwologists 
who think that no good thing can come out of Egypt unless it 
dates back to about 1000 z.c. at the very latest. Consequently, 
Alexandria and the sites upon which it stands have been, until now, 
passed over by the excavators almost contemptuously; or else, as 
happened a few years ago, when a leading archwologist was requested 
to examine sites and give an opinion, damned with such faint 
praise that the society to which he belonged feit that it would be 
throwing money away to.commence operations upon such a report. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties presented by lack of funds, 
want of interest from learned societiés, tourist” etc., and much cold 
water thrown on tentative efforts, Alexandria’ has quietly, but 
steadily, continued to work with such help as was forthcoming. 
Dr. Botti, of the Museum, threw his whole heart and soul into the 
work of identifying sites and excavating’ where possible, while 
Admiral Blomfield, M. Goussio and others did all that lay in their 
power to arouse interest and collect funds. The Municipality also 
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voted a certain sum; and this year a German archeological mission 
has, thanks to the liberality of Herr Ernest Sieglin, of Stuttgardt, 
been conducting some most valuable excavations upon the site of 
the Serapeum, upon part of the old Roman settlement on the south- 
east side of the town, where a large thermal establishment has been 
completely laid bare, and the street traced down to the shore; and 
upon the Necropolis of the city. 

Besides the valuable work done by Dr. Botti and Professor 
Schreiber and his party, a discovery of great interest, both from the 
historical and the archæological points of view, has been made; and 
that by the merest accident. 

At a little distance south-west of Diocletian’s Column—more 
popularly known as Pompey’s Pillar—there rises a sand-stone hill, 
which in days of old must, from its summit, have commanded a 
beautiful view of the city of Alexandria. It looked straight across 
to the Serapeum, with its golden roof, and, being without the confines 
of the city proper, it came within the district of the cemeteries. 
To-day it is known as the Kom-es-Shagqfeh, from the rubbish and 
pottery fragments with which it is strewn, and to reach it the traveller 
must pass through some of the lowest bazaars of the city, and among 
a set of people who are quite as turbulent, were they not held tightly 
in check, as ever were those who led a mob riot in the days of the 
Emperors. The hillside has for some time past been used as a stone 
quarry; and last December, when a native was working out some 
stone there, he noticed a peculiar hollow sound given when he struck 
with his pick. Knowing that excavations had been going on close by 
at the Serapeum, and that wonderful underground galleries, tombs, 
etc., had come to light, he at once went to inform Dr. Botti, who pro- 
ceeded to open up tho ground, with the result that one of the most 
interesting, though most puzzling, Palaces of the Dead that has ever 
been discovered has been brought to the knowledge of archeologists. 

There are two ways of seeing it; either from the quarried-out side 
of the hill, which opens at once into the galleries, or from a sloping 
passage, which leads downward from the top of the hill. It is 
usually entered from the former place; so my visit to it will be 
described as from that entrance. 

We scrambled down a rough flight of steps cut in the hillside to 
this hole in the rock itself, and descended a ladder, at the bottom 
of which we found ourselves in what, for want of a better name, I 
can only call a vast ¢orridor or gallery cut in the living rock. It 
was so narrow that two coid not walk abreast; along ‘the floor ran a 
narrow trench, the depth of a walking-stick, and at that time it was 
filled with water, which comes by infiltration from the Mahmûdieh 
Canal, and, consequently, rises and falls with it. The impression 
made upon the mind was that of innumerable, never-ending passages. 
Look whichever way one would a new passage appeared to branch 
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off from the main gallery and be lost in the darkness, All around 
lay scattered portions of human skeletons, while the walls were 
literally riddled with loculi (niches) containing both complete skeletons 
and disconnected bones; fragments of humanity were everywhere 
that the eye could see. The loculi were cut so closely together that 
in many cases the party walls were but a few inches thick, and they 
lined the walls in two rows. Some of them had been broken open, 
and all contained bodies. In many cases a number of these were all 
lying higgledy-piggledy, as if they had been dragged out in the hope 
of plunder, and then thrown back again anyhow. In others, I 
counted four bodies lying neatly side by side, the heads all placed 
towards the opening—while every here and there a looulus would 
contain one body only. In vain have inscriptions been searched for, 
there is not a scratch of stylus nor line of paint to tell who are this 
weird assembly, nor whence they came, nor in whose reign they 
were placed here; nor have the tomb plunderers left a trace of 
identification behind them. No shred of linen, ne’er a scrap of 
mummy wrapping—not even a raised stone to support their heads 
—was bestowed upon these unknown dead. It looked as if they had 
been hurriedly and carelessly thrust away from sight and memory. 
Recollecting the long lists of riots and massacres that had taken 
place {a Roman Alexandria, one instinctively conjectured that 
possibly this part of the Necropolis might have been the burying 
place of many of those who had fallen during some of these bloody 
scenes. 

Wandering along these labyrinthine corridors, all of them lined 
with loculi, we came from time to time upon recesses leading off at 
right angles from the passage, containing large sarcophagi, cut out 
of, but not detached from, the rock, and left free on their outer sides, 
and supported at each end by pilasters. They were severely plain, 
but here and there could be seen very roughly-drawn Greek letters, 
‘daubed in with red paint. On the tops of some of the sarcophagi 
were little heaps of burnt-out charcoal, which, it was suggested by 
some of the archeologists, were the hitherto undisturbed ashes of 
the sacrifices offered on the tombs during the Feasts of the Dead. 
Human bones have been found in every sarcophagus as yet opened. 
At one turn in the gallery the sharp corner has been chamfered away 
to within a couple of feet of the floor, and upon the little stone ledge 
stood a red pottery jar with a lid, which was found to contain human 
ashes. Above it was a much smoke-blackened niche; evidently a 
tiny lamp had often burned there. 

Suddenly we emerged into a great hall, which was the landing 
place between two storeys. Facing us was a flight of steps, with 
covered way, communicating with the storey below, while from the 
storey above there descended towards our floor-level a very fine- broad 
ataircese, which terminated in twa semi-circular flights, each passing 
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round the roof of the covered steps and meeting at the entrance. 
Above, at the head of the grand staircase, we could see a large 
Rotunda. The lower storey is at present inaccessible, as the water 
was up to our feet, but we could distinctly see skulls and bones on 
the steps. 

Immediately to the right-hand side of us was what appeared to 
be either the funerary chapel of the Catacombs or else a large 
family tomb. It is of great archmological interest as showing the 
fusion of Ancient Egyptian and Roman ideas. 

The plan is that of a small Egyptian temple of the Ptolemaic 
period. At the portico stand two pillars with beautifully-executed 
palm capitals, of exactly the same design as that with which we are 
so familiar in the temples of Philm and Esneh. The shafts are 
bulbous, and decorated at the bases with leaves of water plants ; the 
necks of the columns taper slightly. It is grievous to see 
how the damp has eaten into the porous sandstone, and 
will shortly destroy: these lovely little pillars; they are already 
crumbling away. This portico gives access to a small ante- 
chamber, in which stand in niches on either side of the open doorway 
the figures of a Roman soldier and a matron. The head of the 
former is carefully modelled, and most life-like; the high cheek-bones 
and square-cut, massive jaw reminding one forcibly of the bust of 
Julius Cæsar in the British Museum; the sculpturing of the body 
seems to have received but scant attention. The lady’s face has a 
great charm about it, and the lines of the mouth are very sweet. 
Her statue was never finished; the lower part of the body being, in 
fact, only blocked out. 

The portal is a most quaint medley of Egyptian and Roman art. 
Above it is the winged disc with uraeus cornice—a purely Egyptian 
design; while on either side of the doorway are two large and very 
scaly serpents, each of which is crowned with the Pschent, z.e., the 
double crown, symbolical of the Pharaoh’s sovereignty over the 
“ double land” of Egypt; on either side of them are the emblems of 
Bacchus and Mercury, while in the vacant space above them are the 
heads of Medusa. 

Entering the Funerary Chapel itself, we found the figures of Anpu 
and Sebek, carved in bold relief, upon the wall spaces on either side 
of the doorway. Anpu—the guardian of the dead—-stands erect, 
with jackal-head and human figure; but while the former is entirely 
Egyptian in idea the latter is absolutely Roman, and is in the form 
of a soldier clothed with a cuirass, his right hand resting on a large 
shield, while the left firmly grasps a spear, which is much taller than 
himself. Sebek—the personification of evil—has the usual crocodile 
head, to which has been added a bunch of water plants; his human 
body is also clad in a Roman cuirass, from which proceeds a remark~ 
ably round and scaly body, terminating in a fish’s tail. 
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Facing the visitor on entering the chapel is a large sarcophagus, 
occupying the whole length of the wall, and cut out of the living 
stone. The front of it is richly decorated with festoons of flowers 
of the late Roman péfiod, and between the festoons are carved in 
relief the masks of Tragedy and Comedy, with a bull’s cranium 
between them. At the back of the sarcophagus, and cut in relief in 
the rock, is a very rough bas-relief, representing the mummy, lying 
upon a bier; by it stands Anpu—the guardian of the dead. His 
right hand is laid on the heart of the deceased, while his left, raised: 
aloft, is making an offering of incense or sacred oil. Beneath the 
bier are the canopic jars, in which the Egyptians were in the habit 
of preserving the heart, intestines, etc., and each of which was 
solemnly dedicated to one of the four genii of the dead. Evidently 
the sculptor has got into difficulties with his subject and not made the 
bier long enough, for in order to provide Anpu with legs he has 
been obliged to omit one of the canopic jars; or else, being a Roman, 
he was not aware of the significance of the number, and so thought 
that as three fitted the space at his disposal, three should accordingly 
be carved. At the feet of the dead man stands, in priestly robes, the 
Kher-heb, or “reciter priest”; in his hand is the papyrus roll con- 
taining the elaborate funerary ritual and ceremonial. He is clad in 
the regulation panther-skin, and is reading from his roll in the 
presence of a woman, evidently the wife of the deceased. The whole 
scene—as in fact are all those carved upon the walls—is thoroughly 
Egyptian in thought and detail, but Roman in execution. The 
ceiling is almost barrel-shaped, and there are traces of red paint 
upon it, and both here and on the tbas-reliefs in this chapel there are 
very rough imitations of hieroglyphs, but they make no sense, and 
are probably meant as mere suggestions. On the right- and left- 
hand sides of the walls are two more rock-cut sarcophagi with floral 
decorations, but the masks of Tragedy and Comedy are replaced by 
a Medusa, supported by bulls’ crania. The coarsely-executed carv- 
ings at the back represent the Serapis, in the form of a bull, accom- 
panied by Horus and Isis, who place round his neck the “ Menat ” 
or festival collar. 

Returning to the landing and ascending the grand staircase, we 
reached the very fine Rotunda with gallery surrounding it, 
looking down from which a capital view of the pillars and carved 
portal of the Funerary Chapel is obtained. Passages innumerable 
lead off from it into small chambers containing sarcophagi, severely 
simple in style and without inscriptions, though here and there some 
very rough, and at present unintelligible, graffiti have been found 
traced upon the walls. Before arriving at the top of the staircase, a 
huge opening is passed—a great well—in fact; it is cut through the 
rock from the top of the hill and communicates with the open air: 
how far down it goes cannot yet be decided, as at the depth of about 
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thirty metres it is choked with rubbish. It is conjectured that it may 
have been for the purpose of conveying light and air into the storey 
that is now below water. There are two other, but smaller, shafts 
in different parts of the hill which must have also been made for the 
purpose of bringing air to those employed in this extraordinary palace 
of the dead. 

The Triclinium, or hall of meeting, where the relatives and friends 
of the departed assembled, and where the funerary feasts were held, is 
off the Rotunda. It is a fine room, supported by two rows of square 
pillars. Stone divans, on which were placed mattresses or cushions 
for the guests to recline on, run round three sides of it, and a passage 
has been left between them and the wall to enable the slaves to pass 
round and wait upon their masters. At the present moment these 
divans are covered with parts of skeletons and skulls, and among 
them I detected several horses’ bones, as also some horses’ 
heads and the teeth of a camel! One asks in vain: “How 
“did these animals ever get into such an unlikely place?” 
On either side of the door of the Rotunda are the door- 
keepers’ seats. They are deeply recessed, and are decorated with 
a beautiful shell-pattern roof, which is distinctly Roman. This door 
is approached from above by a gently-inclined passage leading from 
the summit of the hill downwards. Possibly it was so arranged in 
imitation of the Pharos, which was ascended by a sloping way instead 
of a staircase. It would also be a much easier way of bringing down 
the dead to their last resting-place, for it must be remembered that 
the original entrance to this unique mortuary chapel was from the 
summit of the hill. 

There are passages and chambers as yet unexplored, and there is 
also a large chamber filled with human skeletons and horses’ bones, 
though how the horses can by any possibility have been brought 
there seems inexplicable. At present the chamber is so unsafe that 
investigations cannot be made until it is shored up. 

The Municipality of Alexandria have voted a sum of money for the 
purpose of properly excavating this unique necropolis, and have even 
lighted the galleries with electric lamps; but more funds are urgently 
needed, and unless the water with which the lower story is filled 
can be completely pumped out and the infiltration stopped, the 
Catacombs of Kom-es-Shaqfeh will soon be things of the past. 

Not the least interesting feature is the archeological problem which 
the place presents. It is fraught with difficulties; and in the absence 
of inscriptions or of allusions made to it by the classic writers, any 
solution offered can only be of the most tentative kind, and must tbe 
deduced from our somewhat scanty knowledge of Alexandrian 
history. 

- When Christianity was first making its way round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, one of the first cities that responded to its teaching 
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was Alexandria—the very heart and centre of the learned world, and 
the pivot, so to say, of the civilised nations. It was the meeting-place, 
both intellectually and commercially, of the East and West. Thither 
flocked from the schools of Greece both philosophers and men of 
science and literature, while the merchants of the Far East brought 
hither their wares to be circulated in the markets of the Barbarians. 
Thus Alexandria became the most cosmopolitan and go-ahead city 
of the time, and with its medley of Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Bar- 
barians, Pagans, Jews, and Christians it is not a matter of surprise 
that it became a bye-word for turbulence, riot, and ill-feeling. 

That Christianity took a hold upon the cultured Alexandrians is not 
surprising. The old Egyptian faith had from the earliest times 
taught the resurrection from the dead, judgment to come, and a future 
life, and the Greek philosopher, following the Egyptian sage, had 
reasoned of a Logos, uniting the human with the divine. Christianity 
interposed and set a seal alike upon the mystic and the thinker. The 
Jew looked on and, wrapped up in his cloak of rites and ceremonies 
and the strict fulfilment of the letter of the law, scorned supremely 
the unassuming, but what he considered somewhat slack, practicality 
of the Christian, the airiness of the Greek, and the inscrutableness of 
the Egyptian. The new religion seemed to the populace aggressive, 
while their old one was inadequate. Religious freedom had been the 
keynote of the great Alexander’s policy; religious intolerance was 
that of Roman, Christian, and Jew alike. The State allowed absolute 
religious freedom; the individual gave no peace or security to those 
who differed from himself in faith if not in practice. The result of 
this was that the far greater number of the town riots were fought out 
upon religious and not national or political issues. So bitter were 
the feelings of opposing parties towards each other, that early in the 
first century the city was divided into quarters strictly set apart for 
the different peoples, and on one side of it soldiery were billeted 
between to enforce order. Each division had its own separate burying 
ground. 

Now close to Kom-es-Shaqfeh are the ruins of the Serapeum, a 
gorgeous fane, built by one of the Ptolemies on the hillside, where all 
could see it. In it shrines were constructed and a cultus was adopted, 
where it was hoped that both Egyptian and Greek might meet upon 
the ground of a common religion. It was in fact a compromise, and, 
like all compromises, a failure. When Christianity was coming in 
with all its early ardour and excitement, it was upon the Serapeum 
that the Christians turned their iconoclastic vengeance. The Pagans 
naturally resented this, and the temple, in course of time, became the 
battle-ground of the city. So vast were its galleries, corridors and 
underground chambers that it became in fact a fortress and the scene 
of many a desperate and fierce fight. First one party- held it and 
then another, until, finally, the Edict of Theodosius placed the temple 
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in Christian hands, when the Pagan population was murdered and the 
building ruthlessly destroyed. 

Seeing with what veneration the Serapeum was regarded, it would 
have been only natural that the Alexandrians should have liked to 
be laid to rest near it. Evidently the Christian population had that 
feeling about it when it was in their possession, as there is an early 
Christian cemetery in its proximity. Is it not possible that in the 
Catacombs of Kom-es-Shagfeh we have the burying-place alike of 
rich and poor, of those who were honourably brought to their 
burial, and of those numerous nameless ones who fell during the 
sadly frequent riots which gained for Alexandria an unenviable 
notoriety ? 

M. Bropaicx, Px.D. 


THE NATION, THE APPRENTICE, AND THE 
POLYTECHNIC. 


RE we in reality nothing but a nation of shopkeepers? Does not 
this arbitrary summing up omit one, and that probably the most 
important, of our peculiar innate powers? Does it not in fact 

altogether misrepresent usP Is it not true to say that, as a 
nation, we are bound up even more in our handicrafts? In our 
agricultural, chemical and engineering industries, including under 
these heads trades such as the textile, mining, etc., we have an 
enormous amount of labour, both skilled and unskilled, and of a 
nature such as to more than warrant us in the use of the term 
handicraftsmen towards those thus engaged. Without doubt, there- 
fore, our industries and the men who control and work in them must 
be of the utmost importance to us, and their organisation a matter of 
interest touching everyone. Regarded from this standpoint, one of 
the most important of all the factors present in the situation, probably 
firsü and foremost of them all, is the upbringing of tha younger 
members of the manual community. For if this great industrial 
army is to be kept at full strength, both in quantity and quality, 
then it is clear that the scheme under which recruits are obtained and 
serve must be organised thoroughly, in order that the recruits or 
apprentices may be of value, not only at the earliest possible moment 
of the period for which they enlist, not only for the term of such 
service, but also for the whole of their subsequent career. Applying 
this consideration to our apprenticeship system, let us see how we 
stand. Can there be any doubt of its breakdown in almost all 
tradesP The type of apprentice* who spent his life in one employ, 


* In the following remarks I do not refer to wealthy students to whom all doors are 
open, and incidentally only do I mention evening students of the present day type, for 
whom the said doors open either with great difficulty, or not at all. Neithor ehall I 
consider students studying for degrees. 
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mastering, not only one branch in one department, but the whole 
department, possibly the entire business, to whom even the 
headship of the concern might come through marriage or through 
industry, or both, has largely ceased to be, and the reason for his dis- 
appearance isnot far to seek. Itis to be found both in the introduction 
of machinery and in the greater speed and stress under which modern 
life proceeds. Few men now have either the desire, the time or the 
opportunity to teach to an apprentice his trade; then this is so sub- 
divided amongst different branches, and so deputed to various 
machines, from all of which, under the strain of present-day com- 
petition, so much is required, thaf it is quite enough for an apprentice 
to be put to one small sub-section of a firm’s work, and there to 
remain as a highly-skilled labourer, and yet quite unskilled workman 
to the end of his days, stunted in all future stages of his growth by 
en unsuitable environment, a restricted outlook, and his too early 
planting out. We have, also, on the one hand, employers who will 
take, preferably’ with a premium, as many so-called apprentices 
as possible, inasmuch as they can be made at an early age 
of some sort of value, thus doing men’s work for boys’ pay, 
meanwhile themselves learning little or nothing, and of the 
slightest possible future use, whilst, on the other hand, in some 
workshops, a combination is formed amongst the men to keep out 
apprentices altogether, to the manifest future detriment of the given 
trade, lest by their presence the wages of the men should be, if not 
actually reduced, yet at least rendered incapable of increase. If these 
slatements be correct, so that the appenticeship rystem has failed, and 
if some compensating pring»le be not adopted, then our trades are at 
stake, our national life 1s34Aperilled. 7 

I am quite prepared to be told, and to hear it in the case of this 
country with contempt, not unmixed with amusement, that the way 
to cross the swamp is upon the plank of technical education, that 
the above-mentioned difficulties exist in as acute a form amongst 
other nations, and on this bridge have been successfully overpassed, 
and that with the numerous technical institutions all around us 
that which has been done by other peoples to their signal advantage 
‘can be, and is being, carried out by ourselves, for ourselves, with 
equally happy results. Facing the matter squarely then, it comes 
to this, how do our buildings, our students, and especially the system 
in our technical institutions compare with what we find under similar 
headings abroad? To test these points individually, to institute a 
comparison, becomes at once a matter of vital moment. If, further, 
the comparison show that we do not possess the saving plank at all, but 
merely, to quote the old fable, smirk at the reflection of it, as owned 
and well and truly laid by others who themselves know the story and 
have mastered the moral, and are under no illusions as to which is the 
plank and which the reflection, then it may be of service to search for 
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the cause of our failure, in order that we may endeavour to discover & 
remedy.. | 

The countries which are making the most rapid and the longest 
strides in all paths of industry and of commerce, which are our 
most enlightened and most indefatigable opponents, are certainly 
Germany and the United States; to them, therefore, and in a lesser 
degree to Austria and Switzerland, let us turn for information. 

In a pamphlet recently issued (July, 1900) by the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Corporation of Manchester, written by 
Mr. F. Brocklehurst and reprinted from the Manchester Evening 
News, some very remarkable figures are given. Mr. Brocklehurst 
states that much of his information is derived from Mr. J. H. Rey- 
nolds, the director of the Manchester Municipal Technical School. 
It is pointed out that at the great Charlottenberg Technical High 
School there are some 2,000 day students, who are “ being prepared 
“for the highest positions as technical chemists, mathematical, civil, 
“naval, and railway engineers, shipbuilders and architects.” Again, 
at Darmstadt, a town of some 67,000 inhabitants, there are in the 
Technical High School 1,100 students, and, let me emphasise the 
following extract: “In connection with these figures it must be 
“noticed (1) they are exclusive of students taking science degrees; 
“(2) the pupils are, without exception, youths of over 18 years of 
“age; (3) each technical high school insists upon an entrance 
“examination of an exacting character.” The total number of 
students throughout Germany fulfilling these conditions being about 
11,000, could anything be more unlike the conditions which obtain in 
our technical institutions, or, for that matter, in our University 
colleges? Consider, too, the sums of money laid out. In Nuremberg, 
a place of 140,000 inhabitants, upon the Art School alone £45,000 
has been spent and upon the Museum and Laboratories devoted to 
chemical technology, £50,000. At Stuttgart, a town of about the 
same population as Nuremburg, a similar museum has cost close 
upon £200,000, whilst the Technical High School, enlarged in 1884, 
at a cost of £75,000, has been provided with further new buildings, 
at a cost of £100,000. At Darmstadt, the Polytechnic has been 
reconstructed at an expenditure of £120,000. The cost of building 
also is much less in Germany than in England. 

But if it be deemed unfuir, for any reason, to take the standard 
set by these towns, let us use the report by Mr. J. Baker, just pub- 
lished, upon “ Technical and Commercial Education in East Prussia, 
“Poland, Silesia, and Bohemia.” I have selected three towns in 
especial for consideration: Posen, the capital of Prussian Poland, 
Lemberg, that of Austrian Poland, and Breslau, the chief town of 
Silesia, with a reference to Trautenau, in Bohemia, the extract con- 
cerning which, though brief, is of great importance. 

Posen (Prussian Poland): “In the building school I found the 
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“number of pupils small, as during the summer the pupils are mostly 
“engaged upon practical work, and do not attend the classes, so only 
“34 were now at work here, against 234 in the winter months.” 
“The pupils enter at 16, and there are four classes in the school, and 
“each class lasts for half a year, with 20 lessons, but as the pupil 
“is on practical work during half the year, he is 20 when he has 
“finished the course.” In the Staatliche Fortbildungs—and Gewerk- 
schule, which is “for learners in all handicrafts,” there is no pay- 
ment, but the apprentices in all trades are compelled to attend the 
school under penalty of fine, or even imprisonment. Lads commence 
here at 14 and continue until 18, attending two afternoons a week 
and in the evening. The employers are compelled to give their 
apprentices two afternoons a week, “unless they are engaged upon 
“work outside the town, when the lads are excused from attendance.” 
The population is 100,000; and in 1899 there were 1,000 lads 
“learning their handicrafts artistically and scientifically.” 

Lemberg (Austrian Poland), 180,000 inhabitants. This town 
possesses the following institutions: The Gewerbe or Trade Technical 
School with 438 pupils. It is divided into sections for carpentry, 
stone masonry, wood carving, cabinet making, bronze work, chasing 
and engraving, pottery and majolica, art needlework, lace weaving, 
designing and modelling, etc., “ and the school authorities have the 
“right to demand from the employer a written or verbal declaration 
“that he will give his apprentices the requisite time to attend the 
“classes. The hours of tuition here are in winter from 8 a.m. to 12 
“and from 2 p.m. to 7; and in summer from 7 a.m. to 12 and from 
“2 p.m. to 7.” The Polytechnic or Technical College has upon its 
books 425 students; “of these there are 290 in engineering, 34 are 
“studying architecture, 99 machine construction, 77 chemistry, and 
“21 mining. The first cost of the building was £120,000, provided 
“by the State, and the State keeps it up. The salaries of the 
“professional staff amount to £9,300 per annum.” Jn addition to 
these, we find the University, a Forest School, an Agricultural 
School, five Gymnasien, one Realschule, and nine Volksschulen. 

Breslau (Silesia). A similar condition of things is found in the 
Königliche Baugewerk-Schule, the students begin their work at 16, 
after two years practical work at their trade, and the school work is 
carried on in the winter, the students again doing practical work in 
the summer. 

Trautenau (Bohemia). The centre of the flax industry; and a 
town of 16,000 inhabitants. Here it is stated that “Tt is the duty 
“of every master of every apprentice who has not reached the proper 
“standard of instruction to find time for him to attend the continua- 
“tion school, and to see that he regularly attends. Every master 
“who does not do his duty in this respect can not only be fined, but 
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can also; as, by clause 127 of the same law, have the right taken 
“from him to receive apprentices.” 

In the United States we find the same story of numerous, woll- 
prepared, and adequately aged students. In the Massachusetts - 
Institute of Technology at Boston there are “1,171 day students 
“whose average age at entrance is eighteen years and nine months, 
“and who are either graduates from other colleges or have attended 
“the public high schools for at least four years.”* The Worcester 
Engineering Polytechnic has 823 day students; nearly 1,000 are 
in the Lehigh Engineering College. The Stevens Institute of 
Technology, New Jersey, has 214, whilst the Sheffield Scientific 
School in Connecticut teaches 597. The Sibley College of Engineer- 
ing, part of Cornell University, New York, has 492 day students ; 
altogether the report shows “ that in the Engineering Colleges of the ` 
“United States the number of day students enrolled is 9,659, and 
“that their growth since 1878 is 516 per cent. This is exclusive of 
“ evening work altogether.” hese figures, it will be seen, deal solely 
with engineering students. 

In the tiny country of Switzerland a superb Polytechnic is to be 
found at Zurich. Students before entering must have fulfilled all 
the educational requirements as to preparatory studies and be over 
eighteen years of age. Of such students, some years ago, there were 
622, together with 839 occasional students. The total annual 
expenditure was £28,160, of which the Federal Government gave 
£22,880. The cost of the buildings and land for the chemical and 
physical sections was £169,000. There were 98 professors, lecturers, 
and teachers; and 28 assistants and curators. With what feelings of © 
envy does one look upon such thorough staffing, permitting of the 
division of great sciences into parts, each portion now being capable 
of original treatment by its own expert, as compared with the one 
man one science, I am afraid even at times the one man two sciences, 
of our own wealthy country. And with the natural result that oppor- 
tunities for research, that most crucial test of the progress of a 
country, are almost non-existent. The little town of Winterthur, of 
some 16,000 inhabitants, is equally clear in its views. No one is 
admitted to the Technikum who has not attended school 
up to fifteen years of age, and subsequently been engaged 
in’ manual work for three years, so that students enter 
usually at eighteen years of age for a two years course 
of theoretical study of the principles of their respective 
trades. There are about 375 day students and 164 occa- 
sional students chiefly in the Commercial School. In connection 
with this school, but in a separate building, is the Metal Work 


oh See pamphlet already quoted by F. Brocklehurst, together with reference to J. H. 
ynolds. 
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School, attended by 60 young students. I have not spoken of, neither 
have I included, the great schools for specific subjects. existing at 
Chemnitz, Crefeld, Mulhausen, Freiburg, etc. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that in the countries of Germany, the 
United States, Austria and Switzerland, munificent provision is made 
for and magnificent facilities are afforded in the various branches of 
technical learning, and that these are appreciated is proved by the 
crowds of students. 

How do we stand at home in reference to these same points, 2.c., 
number of students and their age, the buildings and equipment, the 
system, etc.* It will be instructive to take as an object lesson those 
institutions in London which correspond most closely to the Charlot- 
tenberg Technical High School at Berlin. In the Central Technical 
Institute of the City and Guilds of London, for instance, founded and 
maintained by the City and the great Trade Guilds, we should find 
in all respects a worthy rival, intended as this institution is, to 
provide the means for training those who will have the superintend- 
ence of our great industrial concerns. At the commencement, in 
September, of the session 1899-1900, there were upon the books 272 
students; of these 127 were new comers, 76 being under eighteen 
years of age when sitting for the entrance examination. The 
number of students in their third year, t.e., the year wherein all the 
work is being focussed, when the maximum advantage is being 
gained, was 68. 

In the Royal College of Science for the session from October 5th, 
1898, to June 30th, 1899, there were 320 students. Of these, 188 
were Government students, t.e., National scholars, Royal Exhibi- 
tioners, etc., and 132 fee-paying students. Statistics of age are not 
available. A very large proportion remain to their third year. 

If, then, we find such deplorable weakness in London, our own 
capital, and the greatest city in the world, need we prosecute our 
enquiries further? The same result, or, rather, much worse, will be 
found to be present universally: day departments in all our 
Polytechnics either serving as Schools of Science, or running with 
a few students, or, perhaps, not even in use in the day time. I 
should not be in the least surprised to find that in all the technical 
institutions there were not as many day students over eighteen years 
of age as in Darmstadt alone, z.¢., 1,100. Hence wo have the extra- 
ordinary sight of schools on the Continent overflowing with students, 
our own being empty—an odd reflection upon our future supremacy 
in the handicrafts. 

With buildings and equipment, in many cases, great strides are 
being made, as witness the splendid building in Manchester, and 


* Às already mentioned, I do not refer to universities or university colleges either 
here or abroad. I am concerned with technical institutions, their powers and their place, 
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certain of the numerous Technical Institutes which are springing 
up in various localities. The only weakness which is apt to strike 
one here, is the more than doubtful advisability of erecting a 
building before appointing the senior members of the staff, or some 
of them, who will have to carry out its future work; usually the 
plans and position, the area and equipment, of the department being 
settled by a committee of men who have had no personal experience 
of the requirements of such a building. Thus in certain cases we are 
providing, and with some speed, the buildings and equipment—the 
outward sign—why, then, have we so few students—the inward grace P 
The fault rests with that positively imaginary quantity, our system. 


Cause or FAILURE. 


I do not think that this is far to seek. It is made up from three 
contributing sources. There is (1) the want of all co-ordination in 
our educational system; (2) the neglect on the part of the State to 
cause the employer to recognise his responsibilities towards his 
youthful hands, for, in the old sense of the word, we cannot call them 
apprentices; (3) the finished apathy or ignorance of the parent, or 
if this be absent, then it may be replaced, of course with many excep- 
tions, by his need or hia rapacity. It may be of interest to examine 
a little more in detail each of these sources. 

(1) The lack of all co-ordination is notorious, the whole realm 
of education outside the primary is laid out as a maze through which 
red tape affords the only guiding clue, no path leads directly any- 
where, whilst obstacles abound displaying in their device most per- 
verse and perverted ingenuity. Even in the elementary scheme, we 
have the voluntary and board systems at all times fighting, in many 
cases desperately, with one another; school boards themselves 
divided upon sharp lines of cleavage, quite often not on educational, 
but on religious and political points. As a consequence, all is fish 
which comes to the net of any institution. Think, for a moment, of 
the drag nets out for higher grade board schools, grammar schools, 
schools of science, technical schools, all being towed in the same 
limited area, and all set to the same level, this overfished region 
terminating at the sixteen years’ depth, all deeper than that limit, 
exactly the age when foreign countries are bestirring them- 
selves in very earnest, being left severely alone. Contrast 
this game of grab with the regular order, the graded system, 
of so many of the Teutonic and Latin nations, where nothing is 
left to chance, or to local sporadic effort, but where a central 
scheme, based solely on the educational welfare of the people, leads 
directly to clearly enunciated ends. Surely our efforts can byt he 
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compared to those of children playing at kindergarten games, 
untrammelled by any sense of responsibility. gea RA 

(2) It is perhaps under the second heading that Technical Institu- 
tions feel that they can derive the most benefit from a wise, compre- 
hensive, and hence effective settlement. If employers insist upon 
such hours per day for their apprentices as from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
then it is certain that, instead of being able to pick from many 
able and suitable men the best for a given job, they will 
have difficulty in finding even one. It is even now a fairly 
common source of complaint that it is difficult to find a 
thoroughly trained young man, and that Technical Institutions do 
not supply them; the answer is obvious. As has been shown already, 
they get few enough day students at all times, then these come 
badly trained, are far too young, and usually leave by the time 
they attain the age of sixteen or seventeen years. No institution, no 
calling, can turn out a good manufactured article from such raw 
material. Further, is it right, irrespective of legal powers, that 
parents should be enabled to sanction and employers should be 
permitted to use the power of working apprentices for such long hours ? 
Should not the nation have some voice in the management of that 
section of the community which will constitute, and at no distant 
date, a most important part of itselfP The thought arises whether 
trade unions might not well spare some of their abundant energies 
and money to this matter, carefully providing that the time thus 
rescued should be devoted to educational advancement. It ought to 
touch them very closely. All of which implies that here as well as 
abroad a portion of the day should be allowed for atudy by the 
employer, the actual amount of time thus required will be dealt with 
later. One word upon evening work. It is a very poor substitute— 
often none at all—for day opportunities, though as a make-weight it 
would be invaluable. Evening students at present, from one cause 
and another, are rarely of much value. A few last out to 
the bitter end and obtain their well-earned reward; the 
huge majority are acted upon too much by external influences 
to derive much benefit from their stay at evening classes, frequently 
restricted as this is to a more or less regular attendance of one session 
of some eight months in length. I am afraid that the main function 
of the classes too often proves to be but to act as a counter attraction 
to the streets, plus the inculcation of some habits of discipline and 
of order, together with some hazy recognition of the value of learning. 

(3) And so we come to the third factor of the situation: the insou- 
ciant parent—the man who is the most deeply concerned of all, and yet 
the man who so frequently bears hia responsibilities as though utterly 
unwitting of their real nature and extent. It has often appeared 
to me remarkable the little thought which even well-to-do men 
devote to the education of their sons. The very choice of a schoo] 
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is made quite haphazard. Almost any school, of which, in some casual 
manner, théy have received a good report, is sufficient for them. No 
reasoned attempt is made to check the hours of work, nor the nature of 
such work, the very bearing of such work upon the future career of 
the youth is rapidly dismissed from mind. Students come to register 
without even a note to serve as signpost for the road upon which 
they are to travel. Terminal reports, so far as one can judge from 
any visible change in the son, are little more than so much waste 
paper. Against the predatory father protection must be accorded 
by law. He is of the type of individual who, exploiting his children 
as a certain and pleasant source of income, himself to ward off 
ennui, and to obtain light and select employment, opens a fried fish 
shop. Similarly the needy father should not be permitted to pledge 
the future of his children. 

The gradual raising of the school exemption age, the dying out of 
the half-time system, the sacrifices made by many parents in the way 
of time and money, are, however, most hopeful signs, implying, as 
they undoubtedly do, a perception on the part of a portion of the 
public at large that more time must be devoted to, and greater sacrifices 
made for, education, if results of value are to accrue. 


REMEDY. 


This must be drastic ʻ'and thorough. The policy of tinkering, 
patching and compromising, so characteristic of a free community, 
where all have equal rights, where, at the commencement, at any 
rate, of an agitation, noise and knowledge are of equal value, where 
the introduction of conflicting and confusing material is suffered, 
and hence where any given measure either suffers the fate 
of Tarpeia, and upon a similar misunderstanding, or else 
its homogeneity is sacrificed in the futile endeavour to in- 
corporate the views of all—this policy, I repeat, should be 
replaced by some consistent and definite mode of procedure. 
Inasmuch as the secrets of the future, when in the future, 
are inviolable, no plan can be fixed and permanent; but, at 
least, better progress is likely to be made if a duly co-ordinated 
scheme be conceived and carried through. At any rate, such a belief 
dominates education in all the great countries other than our own. 

Let us commence with the average boy or girl who completes with 
the sixth standard at the end of his twelfth year his elementary 
education. The next two years, 4.., to the end of that session 
in which he completes his fourteenth year, should be spent com- 
pulsorily in one of the newly-constituted higher elementary schools, 
The following table has been taken from the special number, 
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entitled “Higher Grade Schools,” issued by the School Board 
Gazette: 
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The return shows clearly that even in the Higher Grade Schools 
the enormous majority of pupils have left before they are 16, some 
1,500 remaining until they are 16, above that age there being only 
about 450. 

Taking this, as it always will be, small minority first, the scholars 
should continue in the Higher Elementary School until the end of 
that session in which each completes his fifteenth year, making a 
course of three years. He will be ready then to go to the nearest 
technical school, which should admit no student of lesser age, 
to take up more advanced and more specialised work. And 
here let me add that I think the work in schools of 
science, as they are nefariously called, is in quantity far in excess 
of what is desirable. Instead of some seven or eight different 
subjects as now required, the amount of time which can be given to 
each being very little, it would seem to be better to take fewer sub- 
jects and devote to each more time. Thus all scholars might take 
English, mathematics, one foreign language, and one of the following: 
art or physics (including a little chemistry and some mechanics), or 
physiology and hygiene (more especially for girls). Upon such a 
foundation a first-rate superstructure could be erected, whether for 
literature, science, art or technology. The language possibly might be 
Spanish. From a literary standpoint, Spanish is equal to any lan- 
guage, and from the commercial point of view, probably Spanish 
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and Chinese, systematically taught, would open up to us enormous 
areas,” such as Central and South America, and China, containing 
civilised races, and yet at present sealed to us. The amount of each 
subject taught is far beyond the mental grasp of the poor 
little scholar; he of twelve is receiving an education fitted for 
him when fourteen, of fourteen that for sixteen. Pâté de fois gras 
is bad enough, paté de cerveau gras is far worse. Poor Strassburg 
goose, miserable English boy. Further, though I am aware I am 
treading on delicate ground, the tendency to specialise too early is 
greatly to be regretted. France, with her strictly logical mind, has 
followed, hitherto, this plan, but Germany, Austria and the United 
States are entirely opposed to it, and I think the French people 
themselves are beginning to take a somewhat unfavourable view of 
its possibilities. The Higher Grade School, and its equivalents, 
should take the whole of the general work, leaving the application 
and development of any subject to the experts in the Technical 
Institute, who should have been chosen for their ability to teach 
one subject, and one subject only, with reasonable efficiency and 
power. Institutions, and not individuals, should be delimited, and 
hence scholarships to the Polytechnic should be provided for those 
students who wish to remain at their studies for some time longer, 
so that there may be no barrier set to the onward march of ability. 

Turning now to the huge majority, with which we are much more 
specially concerned, as it comprises the future Apprentice class, its 
members will leave, on an average, at 144 years of age, 
to enter the workshop, the business and the shop. This 
I believe to be right, for it is of vital importance that the 
apprentice should obtain that subtle dexterity, both of eye 
and hand, together with that intimate familiarity with his 
work, which can be acquired only in early youth, but which, 
when once materialised, is never again wholly lost. In his workshop, 
etc., the apprentice should remain for two years, attending, by 
compulsion, two afternoons and three evenings per week in the 
nearest Technical Institute. He is thus assimilating further theo- 
retical knowledge, and is not allowed to forget that most important 
earlier grounding, the lack of which is the bane of s0 many of our 
evening technical classes, save the mark. At the end of the two 
years the employer should send to the Polytechnic, as full day 
students, and for a period of at least two years, those of his appren- 
tices, not of necessity all of them, be it carefully noted, upon whose work 
he has received favourable reports from the Institution and from his 
own managers and foremen. Many apprentices will never be fit to bear 
any responsibility ; as hewers of wood and drawers of water for others 
they will remain, but they will have had an opportunity, equally 
with the others, and then for them the evening classes will do all 
that is possible. But the bright, steady apprentice, the future man 
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of capacity, has obtained his chance. For two, perhaps even three, 
years he receives his wages, as apprentice, while being in 
enjoyment of the whole day and evening for work. If 
neglect or misconduct of any kind can be proved against 
him, then let the employer possess the power of refusing 
to pay him his weekly wage. Thus full control will be 
maintained over the most recalcitrant, just as one of the most potent 
factors in Germany, in-compelling individual educational advance- 
ment, is the remission of one or more years of military service to 
those students who have passed certain examinations with credit. 
The holidays should be, as far as possible, those of the works whence 
he comes, and not those of the institute, hence, during vacations, he 
will return to the works, and thus he will not be removed from, and 
lose all touch with, his own hive. So would be solved the very 
difficult problem which a youth has to meet when at 18 or 19 years 
of age he is called upon to find, or to fill, a berth in which 
mechanical skill ranks above much else; under the new regime his 
previous two years sojourn in the works, added to this holiday 
attendance, would keep him in full sympathy, and literally in touch, 
with his future career. To the selected apprentice, then, the change 
would be one fraught with great future possibilities, and a zealous 
and capable body of young men would be rising in our midst, 
possessed of the means of meeting with success our present and future 
needs. The technical institution would be a great gainer, for it will 
now receive a regular definite supply of eager, willing students of 
suitable age, anxious to learn, and of no mean calibre, coming in 
with regularity each year, the present touting, fighting, and frequent 
ultimate failure tò obtain the necessary material being obviated. 
Thus, with full laboratories and class rooms, the Polytechnic would 
take up its fitting place, able to bear its appointed share of the 
burden of the battle. Lastly, in reality the first of all, for upon 
his willing assistance is pivoted the whole scheme, how would the 
employer fare? He will have returned to him, at from eighteen 
to nineteen years of age, young men capable of appreciating his 
views, his desires, his necessities, and will have thus, for two or 
three years certain, the value at a low figure of cultivated intelligence, 
instead of the command, for five years, of youths of but little tangible 
value, and of these sharpened intellects, when out of their apprentice- 
ship, he will have the pick for his future managers, leading clerks, 
and foremen. ` 

We hear time and again of new Technical Schools being opened 
at a cost of a few thousand pounds; often a free library and reading- 
room, possibly even public baths, being thrown in. We read in the 
lecal Press pages of complacent satisfaction, and, lol there appear 
evening elementary classes in science and art, in languages, in 


shorthand, in dressmaking, and in ambulance ‘work, filled with 
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wretchedly-trained students, of whom some fifty per cent. leave at the 
end of their first session, and who are instructed by teachers elsewhere 
engaged in the day-time. Call such places casual evening schools 
and you have their measure, in its way very good measure, but to 
term such instruction technical education and such buildings technical 
schools is but to live—may I say itP—in a fool’s paradise, to believe in 
those clothes in which, as Hans Andersen tells us, an emperor imagined 
he was clad, both garments and education being a self-imposed myth. 
It is useless for technical institutions to carry on their work in this 
way; suitable buildings must be provided; men must be found who are 
experts in their own line; students must be obtainable; and, simul- 
taneously, the whole popular conception of technical instruction must 
be changed. Technical education is, or should be, specialised educa- 
tion of a very high order, each student, therefore, must have a course 
planned to suit his own requirements, and he must be capable 
of bearing, both mentally and financially, the strain which such a 
course implies, and he, for his part, must be unwilling to form a part 
of a general time table, to which all submit, and for a length of time 
. measured to all intents and purposes in weeks. 

Are these suggestions Utopian? Is our soil unfavourable to their 
germination and growth? Must our technical schools live from hand 
to mouth, be neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring? Let the 
following facts reply: A beginning, small and voluntary, has been 
made in more directions than one. Messrs. de Ferranti, electrical 
engineers, of Hollinwood, near Oldham, offer to the most capable 
apprentice, being not more than nineteen years of age, and judged by 
the results of the examinations of the Board of Education in May, a 
day scholarship at the Manchester Municipal Technical School. The 
firm pay all fees, and, in addition, give to the holder of the 
scholarship the standard rate of wages corresponding to his age. 
Further, they will move certain selected apprentices from one depart- 
ment to another, so that these fortunate individuals will see the real 
scope of the work carried on by a great firm. Can anyone doubt that 
these apprentices will be the foremen and managers in the future, 
and that Messrs. de Ferranti, and rightly so, will reap their reward 
in the possession of a series of vigorous and well-balanced minds 
upon which to draw when needful. Again, the Master Painters’ 
Association of Bradford have now in working order, in connection 
with the Technical College, a scheme which briefly is as follows: 
Every apprentice in the slack time, z.e., the winter months, attends 
the College in certain specific subjects for two afternoons per week. 
Other examples may occur elsewhere. 

But one step further remains to be taken—to make cempulsory 
upon employer, parent, and apprentice some plan such as that of 
Messrs. de Ferranti, and to legislate upon these lines. Thus, and in 
this way solely, will that interlocking occur between town and college 
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which is of such extreme importance to both, enabling the one 
partner to obtain a finished product capable of maintaining the 
reputation of his country for conscientious and first-rate work, and 
permitting to the other partner the opportunity of developing fully 
and faithfully those brains and hands, for the huge majority can only 
thus be trained, which, when moulded, are of such supreme value in 
refilling those gaps in the industrial ranks appearing with such 
constancy and with such absolute certainty. 


SECONDARY CONSIDERATIONS BEARING UPON THE CASE. 


The statement is constantly heard that a trade cannot be taught 
in a school, and it is true. The actual plant and its frequent 
scrapping, the keen watch upon money, the fierce competition, the 
meaning and incidence of piece-work, none of these can be faithfully 
reproduced. The apprentice, in addition, in a works is of little 
moment, he is not consulted as to prices or as to contracts, rather is 
he quite ignored. But the above statement is only half the truth, 
for it is certain that a trade cannot be learnt without a school. At 
once in any institution, the apprentice becomes a student of definite 
status, taught individually, and considered individually, by the best 
talent which the institute can afford, surrounded by examples of the 
highest workmanship te be found in his particular branch, instead 
of seeing nothing, hearing of nothing, and, therefore, almost incap- 
able of conceiving anything more noble and more valuable than 
the work which is going on around him—work which is in so many 
cases of such third-rate merit. The development, the application of 
his work by the great leaders and the successive improvements made; 
the intellectual competition and association with his fellow students ; 
the sight of work utterly unlike his own which is going on 
throughout the other departments; all these nothing but the 
educational institution can give to him. The technical school, more- 
over, should provide more than the so-called bread and butter 
subjects. It is very right and proper to have classes in mining and 
in textiles, in baking and in brewing, in bootmaking and in straw 
plaiting, but other considerations should have their place, in due 
balance. Let the student see, and if mental alertness is to be main- 
tained it is imperative he should see, that beyond and besides the 
£ s. d. there is the obtaining of knowledge for its own sake, the 
unlocking of the history of the great nations of the past, the very 
tracing out of the paths along which our country has passed, bringing 
her to her present place, the strength and beauty of literature, the life © 
of the plants around us, the law of the planets above us, the clear 
perception of the adaptation to surroundings of things animate. 
I would go even further, and say that every technical student would 
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ke tho better, if he were obliged to grasp with his left hand some 
branch of knowledge, in addition to that which he holds in his right. 
So let Authority provide, or at least recognise, the claims of lecture- 
ships in English and in Literature, in Latin and in Greek, in 
Archxology and in Biology, remembering, too, that students in these 
subjects, though they be but few, yet, in rate-aided buildings, have - 
a right to assistance similar to that extended to their brethren who 
are more numerous and more “ paying.” 

Then, too, if a suitable age limit at entrance were imposed would 
be met the complaint, and, I am bound to admit, a thoroughly 
fair complaint, on the part of the front rank Higher Grade 
Schools, that, in many cases, the Technical Institute does work 
no better, or, I should say, no higher, often it is identically 
the same, than that which the higher grade school is doing, and 
doing thoroughly well. Why, then, should they send on their 
pupils? Why, indeed? The School Board Gazette, already quoted, 
states that from 59 Higher Grade Schools only 124 pupils passed to the 
Polytechnic. This extraordinary and most depressing result is due, 
probably, to two causes, to a much lesser extent to the reason just 
given, to a far greater extent to the intense desire exhibited to drop 
all education at the earliest moment. 

The position of the Technical College towards the University 
College should be more clearly defined. It is often spoken of as 
leading up to it, as occupying a position somewhat between the 
Higher Grade Board School and the University College, and that 
the age of its students should be up to eighteen. No greater mistake 
exists. The training given in a Technical College does not, of 
necessity, fit a student for subsequent attendance at a University 
College, but no better preliminary training for a Polytechnic, in 
the right sense of the word, could there be than that furnished by 
a University College, for the possession of knowledge must precede 
its reasoned application. Really, the paths of each are separate, and 
each should be supreme in its own region. Perhaps one might say 
that the function of the Technical College is to advance the personal 
well-being of man, that of the University College to extend the 
boundaries of pure knowledge. In sufficiently large towns 
a University or University College and Technical College 
should easily, and could easily, co-exist, if matters were better 
planned; in smaller towns the Technical College must retain and 
extend its principal and primary work, but yet, with wider aims 
and greater powers, strive still further to assist the sons by whose 


fathers it is managed and maintained. 
S. G. Rawson, D.Sc. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


T seems that all who write of Mary Queen of Scots must be either 
lovers or foes, as if there were no choice between adoration and 
abuse. Her latest biographer, Mr. Samuel Cowan, is frankly a 

partisan, who sees in her only the persecuted queen and the adorable 
woman. His book, “ Mary Queen of Scots and Who Wrote the 
“Casket Letters” (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.), was written 
to prove her innocence of the crimes laid to her account, the turpi- 
tude of her judges, and the heinousness of the sentence which sent 
her to the block at Fotheringay Castle, after nearly twenty years of 
cruel, unjustifiable imprisonment. In reaching the conclusion that 
Mary was a heroine’ void of blemish, if we except some errors of 
judgment, Mr. Cowan finds it necessary to differ from, and even to 
contradict, some distinguished predecessors. He states, for example, 
that Froude invented charges against the Scottish queen, or accepted 
as with malice prepense the fabrications of Buchanan, and went to 
his imagination for facts regarding the Casket Letters; denounces 
Burton for “ gratuitous calumny ” respecting Mary’s conduct towards 
Darnley, and, in a general way, chastises all who spoke or wrote or 
acted against his heroine, from John Knox and certain noblemen in 
Scotland to Elizabeth and Burleigh in England. His primary object, 
however, was to disprove the authority of the notorious Casket Letters, 
or, rather, to prove them a forgery, and a clumsy forgery at that. 
He is of opinion that they were devised by the wicked ingenuity of 
Moray, and actually written by Crawford, the servant of 
, Lennox, in conjunction with Maitland and other plotters. The 
mass of evidence bearing on this point is sifted patiently and 
minutely, and the conclusion that they were forged by Mary’s 
enemies to compass her death is set forth with all the fervour of 
the roused advocate. 

In order to carry his readers with him, Mr. Cowan describes the 

more important events in Mary’s career, beginning with her arrival 
in Scotland when she was but nineteen. His aim being to disprove 
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certain charges rather than to write a formal biography, he has wisely 
refrained from encumbering the work with details of minor affairs. 
He is thus easily followed; and a wonderfully touching and dramatic 
story he tells. I thirik he is too contemptuously severe on Froude 
and Burton; and the Scottish Calvin, though not the pink of polite- 
ness when he found his religion menaced, was not habitually the 
boor he appears in these pages. The fact is that Mr. Cowan, being 
animated to a chivalrous enthusiasm for a beautiful and unfortunate 
woman, cannot tolerate a doubting or dissenting voice; yet this 
ardour, if it makes judicial calm impossible, imparts colour and an 
infectious warmth to the writing. Moreover, it realises for us a vivid, 
if lurid, picture of Mary struggling in the long, hopeless fight with 
craft and treachery. Her ready wit, her marvellous nerve, her 
queenly grace and dignity in the crises of fortune, are brought out 
by many a dramatic touch, as are also the studied cruelty and perfidy 
of Elizabeth, Cecil, Moray, Bothwell, Maitland and the rest. And 
if the book has something of the inevitable defect of special pleading, 
it has likewise sincerity and force founded on ample knowledge. 
Through all the trying events of her life Mary’s course is traced 
step by step, and at many a dark turn, where she is popularly thought 
to have been an intriguer, she appears as the much-injured victim. 
On the evidence here adduced she was innocent of all complicity in 
the murder of Darnley, in the attempt to stir up rebellion among 
Elizabeth’s Roman Catholic subjects in Ireland, and in the Babington 
Conspiracy—which really cost her her life. Similarly it is shown 
that she was forced into the disastrous marriage with Bothwell. 
To say that one realises with overwhelming poignancy the tragic fate 
of Mary is to give Mr. Cowan high and well-deserved praise. A 
notable feature of the work is a series of portraits of the Scots Queen, 
some of them now published for the first time. The Riccio Bond 
and the Casket Letters are given in appendices, and a satisfactory 
index is included. 
= * * * 


Following up his account of the flight of Charles II. after Wor- 
cester, Mr. Allan Fea has written on similar lines a biography of 
Monmouth, under the title of “ King Monmouth. Being a History 
“of the Career of James Scott, ‘the Protestant Duke,’ 1649-1685 ” 
(John Lane). Dealing largely in genealogies and rich in personal 
detail, the book is more a history of Monmouth the individual than 
of the events in which he figures. His public acts are, of course, 
recorded, but only, it appears, to shed light on his character and 
enable the reader to understand what manner of man he was. The, 
work, indeed, has the intimate and vivid interest of good memoirs, in 
which diaries, letters, character sketches and personal anecdotes are 
used to animate the narrative in a manner not permissible to the 
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sober and stately historian. . Mr. Fea opens picturesquely with a 
sketch of Lucy Walter, the Duke’s mother, “a browne, beautifull, 
“bold, but insipid creature,” as Evelyn describes her. The early 
years of the boy are excellently described. Training and disposition 
were both against him. According to the veracious Pepys, he 
spent his time viciously and idly, and being handsome, he was, 
as De Gramont observed, “the universal terror of lovers and 
“husbands.” Of his enterprise in affairs of gallantry there 
are particulars which need not be repeated here; nor is it necessary 
to dwell on the lawless conduct which called forth a special 
act of condonation from his putative father. The young Duke’s 
military exploits are briefly, but, for Mr. Fea’s purpose, adequately, 
recorded. It is interesting in his connection to recall that at the 
siege of Maestricht Captain Churchill, known to fame as the great 
Duke of Marlborough, followed Monmouth in one of his brilliant 
charges. At home and abroad honours were heaped on the youthful 
favourite. The political and religious complications that ensued 
are rapidly, but sufficiently, described. Mr. Fea enables us to mix 
with the Duke’s associates, to watch the process by which he fell 
into disgrace, and his attempts to regain his lost popularity. On 
familiar history we need net linger. Events moved with fateful 
celerity to the culmination of presumption and folly in the battle, 
or more correctly the rout, of Sedgemoor, where the man who had 
once won the praise of the great Turenne for courage and 
dash proved himself an arrant coward. The final scenes are 
depicted with heart-gripping pathos; the last scene of all is almost 
too horrible for print, though Mr. Fea describes it with dignity and 
restraint. A succinct account is added of the J effreys campaign, in 
which so many of Monmouth’s supporters paid forfeit with their 
lives. The book is valuable as an eminently fair and unvarnished 
account of Monmouth’s career, “done from the personal point of 
“view”; and historical students will welcome the large number of 
portraits and other illustrations introduced. These include Mon- 
mouth at various ages, his mother, the Duke of York, Judge Jeffreys 
(looking mild and effeminate), Shaftesbury, Lady Wentworth, and 
other famous or notorious personages, as well as several historic 
houses and facsimile documents. 


* * * * 


Lucas Malet’s latest novel, “ The History of Sir Richard Calmady ” 
(Methuen and Co.), is at once a daring, a powerful, and a depressing 
book. The theme is gruesome to the point of repulsiveness, and the 
treatment has all ihe relentlessness of a scientific treatise without its 
concinnity and brevity. The tale abounds in descriptions, disquisi- 
tions, reflections, and analyses that are elaborate to the verge of 
tediousness. None the less, “Sir Richard Calmady” is by far 
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the most original, subtle and impressive novel thet has been 
published this season. The motif is one of those problems of 
“ prenatal impressions ” which, happily, are still rare in fiction. The 
owner of a famous name and a great estate marries a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, and some months after marriage is so badly 
mangled in a steeplechase that both legs have to be amputated. 
He dies, and the shock to his young wife is such that her boy is born 
with mere stumps for lower limbs. Hence a long and poignant 
tragedy, worked out as regards the mother with consummate and 
thrilling power, as regards the son in a manner which may or may 
not be true, but is certainly abnormal. Katherine Calmady devotes 
herself to her deformed boy with a heroism as beautiful as it is 
touching, ingeniously humouring him when he is perverse, defending 
him like a tigress when he is insulted, in a word, watching over and 
guarding him as only the jealous heart-sore mother can. Though 
physically deformed, young Richard has good intellectual faculties 
and an imperious will, which he exercises with all the fierceness of 
the victim rebelling against fate. The first sharp consciousness of 
his misfortune comes to him at the age of fourteen, when a giddy 
girl-cousin laughs at him, and is instantly ordered off by Lady 
Calmady. There are subsequent complications with this cousin, who 
seeks revenge by a defiance of the laws of morality. In spite of the 
lack of legs, Richard is by and by engaged to Lady Constance 
Quayle, who is forced into the engagement by an interested family, 
for Richard has an income of £45,000 a year. But she has a lover 
of her own, and presently revolts. At that Richard breaks out in a 
scene of blasphemous violence. “Not even towards God Almighty 
“ Himself will I play the part of lick-spittle and sycophant,” he 
informs his mother. “. . . . I will break what men hold to 
“be His laws wherever and whenever I can. I will make hay of 
“ His so-called natural and moral order just as often as I get the 
“chance. I will curse, and again curse, back.” The manner in 
which he keeps his word is described in Book V., entitled “The 
“Rake’s Progress.” Like the prodigal son, however, he comes to 
himself when sensuality has lost its charm, and finds happiness with 
Honoria St. Quentin, a cousin, who brings matters to a head in this 
fashion : 


“ Richard,” she cried, fiercely, “if you don’t care for me, if you 
“don’t want me, be honourable. Tell me so straight out, and let us 
“have done with it! I am strong enough, I am man enough, for 
“that. For Heaven's sake don’t take me out of pity. I would never 
“forgive you. There’s a good deal of us both, one way and another, 
“and we should give each other a hell of a time if I was in love and 
“you were not. But,” she put her hand on the peak of that very 
ugly saddle again, “but if you do care for me, here I am. I have 
“never failed anyone yet. I will never fail you. I am yours, body 
“and soul. Marry me,” she said. 
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Many characters move to and fro on the stage; but the story is the 
story of two people, a mother and a son. The rest are mere accessories, 
though often felicitously sketched. But the elder Lady Calmady 
is superb. In her Lucas Malet has achieved a real, a very notable 
triumph. Intensely human, she lives in every fibre and feeling, 
dominating the reader so that he is a sharer in all her emotions, 
whether of fleeting joy or long-drawn anguish. For her sake alone 
the book is well worth possessing. But it has other rare merits of 
thought, of knowledge, of style. In spite of faults already noted, I 
shall not be surprised to learn a little later on that in popularity as 
in power “The History of Sir Richard Calmady” is the novel of 


the season. 


Those who remember the late Walter Pater’s Essays on Pascal, on 
Plato and other Greek subjects in the CONTEMPORARY Review, will 
need no commendation of the volume bearing his name which has 
just been published. “Essays from ‘The Guardian?” (Macmillan 
and Co.), have all the peculiar qualities which made Mr. Pater’s 
writings a joy to real students and lovers of literature, the sanity, 
the grace, the distinction, and the exquisite taste which rejected 
all that could not bear the tests of the scholar and of the artist. 
The papers deal with such modern subjects as anthologies, Robert 
Browning’s Poems, “ Robert Elsmere,” Mr. Gosse’s Poems, Amiel’s 
“Journal Intime,” and some French tales. Mr. Pater, like Mr. 
Gladstone, was struck by the power revealed for the first time in 
“ Robert Elsmere,” and it is instructive to note how completely 
his judgment has been confirmed by popular opinion. The estimate 
of Mr. Gosse, though extending to less than a dozen pages, is probably 
the best that has appeared. “Euthanasia!” wrote Afr. Pater just 
eleven years ago. “Yet Mr. Gosse, with all his accomplishment, is 
“still a young man. His youthful confidence in the perpetuity of 
“poetry, of the poetical interests in life, creedless as he may other- 
“ wise seem to be, is, we think, a token, though certainly an uncon- 
“scious token, of the spontaneous originality of his muse.” The 
paper on “English Literature,” suggested by various anthologies, 
is not unworthy of a place beside Arnold’s essay on “The Study of 
“ Poetry.” Here we find pregnant utterances on his favourite topic 
of style, utterances that deserve double and treble attention in these 
days of the halfpenny mentor, that regards not grammar and 
mangles language with the hilarity of rampant ignorance. All who 
value true criticism and reverence a genius never put to base uses 
will ibe grateful to Messrs. Macmillan for republishing fugitive 
papers, which are much too precious to be entombed in newspaper files, 
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It has recently been demonstrated, in a somewhat painful fashion, 
that what is called expert opinion is often worth less than the instinct 
or intelligent intuition of the man in the street. Thus the experts 
were (fortunately) wrong in regard to the reported massacres in China, 
and they have (unfortunately) been egregiously wrong in regard to 
the war in South Africa. This fact tends to lessen confidence in 
the dogmatic statements of Lieut.-Col. E. S. May in “A Retrospect 
“of the South African War” (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.). 
Macaulay was never half so cocksure about the infallibikity of Whig 
principles as Lieut.-Col. May is over his own theories of wars and 
armies. He acknowledges, indeed, “that the impression which the 
“war has left on most of those who have been through it, is that 
“the professional soldier can no longer claim that pre-eminence over 
“tho amateur which was once his,” but in this admission he is not 
himself. His real theme is army reorganisation, and he writes with 
all the authority of a professor of military art. Dealing at consider- 
able length with the Boer Army, he dwells on those deficiencies 
which, unluckily, have enabled it not only to keep the field for two 
years against the largest and best-equipped force which Britain ever 
sent from her shores, but to cause a disquieting number of “ regret- 
“ table incidents,” some of them so recently as the 17th of September. 
Yes! the Boer, an undisciplined clodhopper, has upset all our expert 
military calculations and taken cruel advantage of our mistakes. 
The valuable part of Col. May’s book is that in which he shows how 
we may profit by the lessons. The reason he gives for our failures is 
less convincing, to wit, “ that we have never yet had enough men at 
“our disposal in the fighting line.” Some of those who have 
watched the war closely believe the fault was in the Generals and 
not in the fighting line, which has done splendidly, even under bad 
leadership. Lieut.-Col. May’s book does not deal with the latest 
scheme of army reform, but in other respecte it is rather in advance 
of the time than behind it The chapters on entrenchments, on 
artillery and on the training and use of cavalry deserve the best 
attention of reformers. 


* * hd * 


Yet another edition of “ Boswell’s Johnson”! Some readers may 
say there is no room for a further edition, but to that the answer is 
that, according to experience, there is always room for a fresh issue 
of’a classic if it be attractively produced and competently edited. 
The latest reprint of Boswell’s masterpiece, edited by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, and published by Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., will 
make a place for itself by reason of merits which cannot fail in their 
appeal to book lovers in general and to admirers of Johnson in par- 
ticular. To begin with it is got up ‘with the skill and taste which 
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have made so many of Messrs. Constable’s publications a pleasure to 
the bibliophile; then it is edited by a specialist, who must have 
devoted infinite labour to his task, and illustrated under the 
direction of yet another specialist, Mr. Ernest Radford. The series 
of nearly a hundred portraits would in itself make the edition a 
desirable possession. Here beam or frown upon us the faces, not 
only of Johnson himself in several aspects and at several ages, of 
Burke, Fox, Goldsmith, Sterne, Gibbon, Cowper, Tooke, Garrick, 
Warren Hastings, and other historic personages, but of a host of 
minor lights, including many ladies, associated with the name and 
fame of Johnson. The editing, too, is admirable. Mr. Birrell is at 
once the most modest and the most enthusiastic of editors. Cherish- 
ing a boundless enthusiasm for his subject, he would yet eliminate 
himself as if no prying commentator should come between Bozzy 
and the reader. He made a multitude of notes, and rejected most 
of them because they appeared insignificant. Those introduced, he 
tells us, are nearly all Malone’s; yet the attentive reader will dis- 
cover, hidden away in small type, many an illuminative note, signed 
“ A.B.,” and this much must be said in general, that no point likely 
to perplex the least erudite of readers is left unexplained. There 
have been many editions of “Boswell’s Johnson,” but in each of 
them there appeared some defect, either in the editing or the produc- 
tion; at last we have an edition that is ideal alike in the material 
form, and the quality of the editing. A special word of praise is due to 
Mr. Radford’s interesting preface on the portraits of Johnson’s 
associates. 


* kad * * 


Three years ago, it will be remembered, the “ Southern Cross,” an 
old whaler, rechristened and refitted, left London with an expedition, 
bound for the antarctic circle, under the leadership of Mr. C. E. 
Borchgrevink. Mr. Louis Bernacchi, a member of the scientific 
staff, now publishes a record of the expedition, entitled “To the 
“South Polar Regions” (Hurst and Blackett). The author’s aim 
has been “to present to the general reader a simple account of the 
“experiences and of the phenomena witnessed in those little-known 
“regions.” Mr. Bernacchi makes the mistake of relating unimpor- 
tant details of the voyage to Tasmania and of detaining the reader 
with familiar and unnecessary information. Happily he improves 
as he proceeds. On December 17th the “Southern Cross” 
left Hobart, and a fortnight later entered the antarctic 
ice-pack, which introduces the reader to scenes more wild 
and desolate than any Nansen visited in the Far North. Passing 
the Balleny and Russell islands, the expedition held on to Cape 
Adare, which was reached after some rough experiences in Feb ; 
The author is able to correct a fallacy accepted as fact, namely, “ that 
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“the intercalation of lava and ice has been observed at Cape Adare, 
“and that in one place the lava-flow appeared quite fresh.” This 
statement is declared to be without foundation, though it has been 
accepted as authentic by Sir A. Geikie and other reputable men of 
science. Having seen the Union Jack hoisted on South Victoria 
Land, the “Southern Cross” sailed for New Zealand to evade the 
ice-jams, and the real work of exploration began. The party was the 
first to winter in the weird, lifeless, antarctic land, and as the 
author remarks, they were absolutely in the dark as to what was 
before them. What follows is a tale of hardship and daring that 
will delight all boys and most men. The scientific results are 
perhaps less striking than might have been expected, but the descrip- 
tions of natural conditions are graphic enough to give the reader 
a genuine shudder. The second part, which is headed “ Scientific,” 
contains information regarding the climate, geology, zoology, and 
other matters relating to the antarctic circle. The volume contains, 
besides a South Polar chart, a chart of Victoria Land and numerous 
illustrations from photographs taken by the author. 


* * * * 


The best story which Mr. Silas K. Hocking has written for many 
a day, in my opinion one of the best stories he has ever written, is 
“The Awakening of Anthony Weir” (Religious Tract Society). 
The awakening is, of course, religious. Anthony Weir, the son of 
a village miller, and a student of some note, is in love with Phillis 
Day, daughter of Captain Day, but for politic reasons does not 
propose. Called to a prosperous chapel in Workingham, he resolves 
to marry Adela Butler, an heiress interested in the choir; though 
she has already a lover, one Wembly. Like Anthony himself, Adela 
is heartless and ambitious, and she accepts the parson solely because 
she thinks he will make a figure in the world. Wembly thereupon 
imports a variety actor from London to impersonate Weir in a riot 
of drunkenness, and this he does so successfully that a charge is 
preferred against the young minister, who resigns in disgrace. Phillis 
marries a curate, Adela returns to her Wembly, and Weir stands 
for three years as assistant behind a bookseller’s counter. At the 
end of that time he is completely exonerated by the dying confession 
of his old landlady, and begins life again under new spiritual condi- 
tions. The plot, it will be seen, is simplicity itself, but the char- 
acters are excellently delineated, and in parts the interest is intense. 
Never has Mr. Hocking written with a firmer, surer hand than in 
this story. The scenes in which Weir is accused and faces his judges 
are done with conspicuous power and a strong touch of tragedy. 
Nor is the gracious influence of love omitted. Whoever desires to 
read a tale that is at once interesting and elevating should procure 
“The Awakening of Anthony Weir.” 
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Readera, both lay and cleric, have at times been puzzled by 
obscurities in, the Pauline Epistles, obscurities due, in a large 
measure, to exigencies of translation. This fact has induced Mr. 
Arthur S. Way, already well known in the field of classic transla- 
tion, to give a fresh rendering of “ The Letters of St. Paul to Seven 
“Churches and Three Friends” (Macmillan). “To many, very 
“many, Christians,’ remarks Mr. Way, “St. Paul’s Epistles are 
“a treasury of precious texts, of inspiring passages; but to compara- 
“tively few is he a really connected thinker.” In this new version 
Paul appears, not as the writer of disjointed thoughts, but as en 
acute logician and the master of a style unsurpassed for clearness 
and force. The volume, I take it, is intended to be supplemental 
to the authorised and revised versions of the New Testament, elucida- 
tion or expansion of sense being introduced only where a construction 
is difficult or the sequence of thought broken. Mr. Way has performed 
his task with reverence, and that regard for scholarship which was to 
be expected of the translator of Homer and Euripides. 


* * * * 


Mr. William Heinemann has already put the public under an 
obligation by his editions of the works of modern Continental 
authors who may be considered classical; now he is adding to the 
debt by his new and sumptuous edition of Tolstoy’s writings. The 
translation is done by Mrs. Garnett, whose competency was proved 
by her admirable rendering of Turgenev’s works. The edition starts 
with “Anna Karenin” (not “Anna Karenina,” as it is commonly 
given) and the two volumés, uniform in appearance with the Edin- 
burgh Stevenson, are both so handsome and so pleasant to handle 
that Tolstoy’s masterpiéce seems imbued with a fresh charm. Mra, 
Garnett’s version has all thé ease and vigour which Matthew Arnold 
found in French translations of Russian novels and missed in 
English. She is indeed so successful that, but for the names, one 
might easily forget he was reading a foreign author. In all respects 
this is the best edition of Tolstoy ever presented to the British public. 


+ * * * 


The rush of new books with the opening of the autumn season 
must be my excuse for briefly calling attention to works which 
would otherwise receive more extended notices. Let me recommend 
to book-lovers a charming little volume by Mr. Joseph Shaylor, on 
“Some Favourite Books and Their Authors” (Grant Richards). 
Mr. Shaylor gives characteristic extracts from fifty of the world’s 
classics, ancient and modern, with condensed biographies of the 
authors. Thus, within the compass of a pocket-volume, the reader 
has not only a series of the choicest literary “ tit-bits” but much 
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biographical information of the most interesting kind. The multi- 
tude of admires who follow Miss Corelli’s triumphal progress will 
be glad to have the “ bijou biography,” by Kent Carr (H. J. Drane). 
The author of “The Master-Christian” must be reckoned the most 
remarkable literary phenomenon of the day. Outdoing in popularity 
all other novelists, past or present, she has been a rock of offence to 
the reviewers and a joy to the crowd. Therefore, she is an object 
of vivid interest. Mr. Carr’s style and taste are not “above 
“criticism,” but he chronicles the struggles and triumphs of his 
subject with a gusto that hurries the reader along even when inwardly 
protesting. There is in the book much personal matter of a sensa- 
tional sort, a circumstance which will not at all militate against its 
success. A new edition that deserves more than a perfunctory 
welcome is the cheap reprint of “ Newman Hall, an Autobiography ” 
(Cassell and Co.). Not only does it describe a career of great variety 
and distinction, but it gives intimate glimpses of many of the most 
famous men of the last sixty years in politics, literature and the 
Church. Chatty, catholic, good-humoured, full of anecdote, the book 
makes capital reading. Turning for an instant to the swelling 
stream of fiction, a story which all with a taste for rural comedy will 
relish is “Fortunes Darling,” by Walter Raymond (Methuen). 
The plot, which hinges on the will of a rich eccentric, is not the 
happiest devised by Mr. Raymond, but the characterisation, especially 
of the minor characters, is delicious. In “ Tristram of Blent” (Murray), 
Anthony Hope is hardly himself. Tho story is concerned with the 
complications arising from illegitimacy, and bears evidence of having 
been more or less perfunctorily written. But if below the Anthony 
Hope standard, it is yet far above the level of the ordinary novel. 
Tt should be added that the author’s legal knowledge is cleverly used. 


A READER. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


so accidental or so unexpected that they seem to have had no 

past at all. In such cases there are few voices to tell the story 
of the early and obscure days, which, accordingly, always remain 
veiled in a good deal of mystery. Thus Mr. Cleveland became 
President of the United States at the age of forty-seven, in 1885, 
and for twelve years he played a large part in the history of his 
country and of the world. But his future biographers will, perhaps, 
not accord a great deal of space to the first forty years of his life, 
about which little is known because it was in the main a private 
life under ordinary conditions, in few respects striking or picturesque ; 
while his entourage did not include a host of young men at once 
interested in politics and devoted to the use of the pen. The late 
President McKinley, though his political career began at an earlier 
age than Mr. Cleveland’s, was alike fortunate, or unfortunate, in 
growing up in a community which did not provide him with even 
one or two boyish Boswells. It happens that President Roosevelt, 
on the other hand, except for one or two brief periods, has had to 
live and work since his graduation from Harvard College in 1880 
amidst highly articulate surroundings. 

His father was a very prominent and greatly respected citizen of 
New York; his character must always be a source of inspiration to 
a son who could not hope to surpass his father in much except in the 
wider fame that comes with the holding of political offices. Theodore 
Roosevelt, ‘through his many college friendships, and through his 
even larger acquaintance in 'the city and state of New York, entered 
upon hia career of public service with a greater number of young 
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men of acuto minds and the literary habit taking note of his 
progress than in the case of any other young man who has ever made . 
a figure in American politics. Some men have attributed a part of 
their success in public life to methods of reserve, and to habits of 
comparative inaccessibility. But since the sphinx-like and mys- 
terious have always been foreign to the nature of the new President, 
he has never cultivated those methods. He is naturally frank, out- 
spoken, and unreserved. Having a good conscience and a good 
courage, having absolutely no gift at all for finesse, he has been so 
free from restraint in the expression of his convictions and in the 
disclosure of his plans and intentions—and he has been so approach- 
able and hospitable, moreover—that he now finds himself in the 
position of President of the United States with at least a hundred 
acquaintances of earlier and later days who are both gifted with 
the pen and in their own estimation qualified by personal knowledge 
to write an anecdotal narrative of his career, or an analytical estimate 
of his character. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man of many aptitudes and interests; and his 
career has been made up of a series of experiences quite distinct from , 

„one another in their external aspects. But he has not been in any 
sense a mercurial or changeable person, nor is it to be inferred from 
his many-sidedness that he is two or three different sorts of man in 
one. His experiences in publio life, and the cultivation of his 
aptitudes in private life, have admirably contributed towards the 
rounding out of the vigorous, decisive, well-trained executive head 
of a great democratic nation. He understands the nation’s problems 
in all their range and variety to a most extraordinary degree, while 
he exhibits a swiftness in decision and a splendid courage in action 

‘that are seldom exercised by men who have at the same pme the 
intellectual range and poise that he has acquired. 

Every man of exceptional talents and successful career must 
naturally incite the reminiscent mood in those who have known him 
at some earlier stage of his life. Mr. Bigelow’s article in last month’s 
Contemporary threw some sidelights upon the manner and per- 
sonality of the new President. Since, however, it left almost, or 
quite, untouched the more important recent years of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
public career—not even alluding to the highest offices that he has 
held, or to the chief public work that he has done—I have no 
hesitation in accepting the Editor's invitation to supplement that 
article. It will be my object to add something to the information of 
English readers concerning the new President in his relation to the 
particular problems he has to face, and to those immense respon- 
sibilities of a general nature that devolve in the United States upon 
the office of the Presidency. Upon the side of his political attitudes, 
his public services, and his serious views, I may hope to write with 
due knowledge. 
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We have had many men in American politics, some of them 
~ younger and some of them older, whose consuming ambition it was 
to reach the White House. And such men, as a rule, have been far 
more engrossed with the study and practice of those arts of personal 
“and party polities by which they hoped to realise their ambition 
than with the studies and the experiences that would have fitted them. 
best for the duties of the office. It so happens that not very many 
of the men who have definitely fixed their ambitions through long 
years upon that goal have ever attained it. The office has sought and 
Sound the man rather than the reverse. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s course of action has at any time been affected. 
by the well-known disease of Presidential ambition that has been 
so common among American public men, and from which, ag it is 
often said, no victim ever recovers, And yet when one looks back 
upon Mr. Roosevelt’s career, it is plain enough that every 
step he has taken has made straight towards the highest office in 
the land. . 

The American political system is such that it is well-nigh impos- 
sible for a young man to choose politics, in the best sense of the word, 
as a life career. In that regard the American is wholly different 
from the English system. The American, no matter how worthy 
of continuous employment in the public service, may at almost any 
time be relegated to private life through circumstances that could not 
possibly be foreseen. What a young American may do, however, 
is to have a very high sense of patriotism, a keen interost in political 
history and the current political life, a high determination to do 
every duty of citizenship, regardless of honours and rewards, and a 
willingness to render the State the very best possible service that 
he can give in any station to which he may be called. Mr. Roosevelt 
was a young American of just this type. He never belonged to the 
office-seeking class, but was always ready to respond where there was 
hard work to be done and he was wanted. Private life never had 
any terrors for him, because to ẹ young man of his discernment 
and talents abundant opportunities for good work lay in all directions. 
As he had come from a family not of great wealth but of ample 
means, he fortunately escaped that mania for wealth which thwarts 
the highest development and usefulness of so many talented young 
men in the United States. He prized his independence and his 
freedom above all things, and very early in life perceived the great 
advantage that comes from simple and unpretentious living. 

” Mr. Bigelow has made it plain that Mr. Roosevelt is a good speci- 

“men of what is sometimes called “the muscular Christian”; but 

his devotion to physical exercises, his fondness for athletic games 

‘and pursuits, his zest for outdoor life, and the stir of the chase for 

big game in mountain wildnesses, have never for him meant mere 

distractions or time-consuming pursuits, but rather a part of that 
282 
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wise use of a busy man’s time whereby he expands, matures, and 
conserves his powers for the more serious business of life. 

The keynote of the whole history of the United States is furnished 
by the life of the man whom we call the pioneer. The American 
frontiersman has been very close to nature. He has been a weather- 
wise man, with a highly-trained eye and great power of physical 
endurance. He has known how to ride and shoot, has understood 
the ways of wild animals, and has penetrated the mysteries of forest 
and river, mountain and plain. Mr. Roosevelt was fortunate enough, 
early in his career, to find a period—not a very long one, but full of 
formative influences—when he could join the pioneers of the Far 
West, to become one of them. for the time being, and thus to become 
saturated with the spirit of the men who had made the West and the 
South. 

Even before he had taken this step, his brief emergence after 
Jeaving college in the political life of the city and state of New York 
had made him an attractive figure to not a few young men of his 
own age in the West and South who held his views of citizenship, 
patriotism, and American political life and national progress. This 
feeling for him in the great West, and to some extent in the South, 
was naturally enhanced very much by ‘the broadening of his horizon 
and his sympathies that resulted from his Western life. It is not 
merely that this Western ranching experience enabled him to write 
splendidly about those native animals that belong so essentially to 
the story of American history. It also gave him the insight 
which made it possible for him to write such an historical work as his 
“Winning of the West,” and to make various other contributions to 
biography and history—such, for example, as his life of Senator 
Benton, of Missouri. Work of this kind was well worth doing, and 
it made Mr. Roosevelt a national character, with a great and sym- 
pathetic following of right-minded young men who were hoping at 
some time to put him in high public office, although he himself was 
for the most part unconscious of all this. Mr. Roosevelt, of course, 
had his admirers in New York and the East; but his earlier like his 
later strength as a man with a potential following lay in the 
Mississippi valley and the farther West. 

The year 1884 was a great turning-point in American politics, and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s action at that time had very much to do with his 
political future, although no important action at any time in his life 
has ever been taken by him for the sake of its bearings upon his 
career. Although very young, he had already made his mark in 
the State Legislature, and was sent as one of the New York dele- 
gates to the national Republican Convention that nominated Mr. 
Blaine. His candidate, and that of most of his friends and associates 
at that time, was Senator Edmunds, of Vermont. Many of these 
friends refused to abide by the choice of the Convention, and joined 
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in the famous “Mugwump,” or independent movement which gave 
its support to Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic candidate. Mr. Roose- 
velt preferred to remain with his party, and gave his support to Mr. 
Blaine. The great majority of the Republicans of the West, young 
and old, were at that time enthusiastic admirers of James G. Blaine, 
and the action of Mr. Roosevelt impressed them as sagacious and 
honourable. 

For a period of about five years following this initial period of 
three or four years of political activity, it was Mr. Roosevelt's good 
fortune not to be immersed in the details of any routine public 
office. In the middle of this period, it is true—that is to say, in 1886 
—he had the experience that came from his canvass for the mayoralty 
of New York, for which office he was the Republican nominee. He 
was not elected, and thus the period was prolonged in which he was 
to find leisure for long summers in the far West on his ranch—where 
study and writing were alternated with hunting trips and all kinds 
of practical experiences—and for winters at New York with oppor- 
tunity to work in libraries, and to observe and study American. 
politics. i 

He had always been prominently identified with the movement for 
the reform of the Civil Service, and when Mr. Harrison became 
President in 1899 he selected Mr. Roosevelt as president of the 
board of three commissioners at Washington charged with the duty 
of supervising the operation of the system under which the United 
States had begun to select certain classes of civil servants upon merit 
after examination. There was nothing very thrilling in the duties 
of this office, but at that particular stage of the Civil Service reform 
movement there was much hard work to be done in the face of 
powerful political leaders, who were hostile to the merit system, and 
determined to break it down if possible. It required great per- 
sistence and determination and dogged fighting powers for the young 
commissioner to withstand all ‘these influences. Nothing but a 
genuine belief in the value to the country of the maintenance of 
the new Civil Service Acts through the period of their initial un- 
popularity would have kept Mr. Roosevelt in that position for six 
long years, 

A man with a different sort of personal ambition would have been 
trying ‘to get out of that office into something more alluring and 
with a more brilliant outlook. But Mr. Roosevelt remained half- 
way through Mr. Cleveland’s second term, and he left the reform 
system greatly extended and permanently established. This was a 
vital question in its day. The full and final overthrow of the 
principle of favouritism and spoils in American politics will not be 
accomplished for some years to come; but the decisive victories have 
been won, the crisis is well past, and the future is assured—and 
through it all Mr. Roosevelt gave some of the best working years of 
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his life as a patriotic duty without hope of glory or reward. The 

experience was, nevertheless, of a highly valuable sort for a man 

who was destined in due time to become the head of the great executive 
machine. By far the greater part of the working time of every 
President of the United States is taken up with the business of 
selecting men for office. The President is Commander-in-Chief of 

the Army and Navy, with vast authority to commission and promote 

officers, and upon him devolves the appointment of the great 
federal judiciary, He has also to select a host of men occupying the 
higher places in the diplomatic and consular service, the postal 
service, the various branches of the Treasury and the Interior Depart- 

ments, and the new administrations of the insular possessions of the 

United States. Mr. Roosevelt’s six years’ experience, extending 
from 1889 to 1895, in the Civil Service Office, gave him an invalu- 

able understanding of the working of the so-called classified services, _ 
of all the methods of office-seekers and patronage brokers, and, in 

short, of the whole make-up of the work of the Federal Govern- 

ment so far as its personnel is concerned. 

Such were the chief formative periods in Mr. Roosevelt’s career. 
When he left the civil service, in 1896, he was past thirty-six years 
of age. His studies had given him an exceptional knowledge of 
American history and political theory, while his practical experiences 
had made him a man of the people, at home in all parts of the country. 
Fourteen years had elapsed since he had entered the New York State 
Legislature, and made his mark as aman of independence and 
a foe to corrupt methods. In that legislative period of three 
years, and at other times, as in 1886, he had given 
especial attention to the problems of municipal government 
as related to the metropolis of New York. He was now 
called from the laborious and somewhat unthankful work of a Civil 
Service commissioner at Washington to assist in carrying ona reform 
administration of the affairs of his native city. The anti-Tammany 
forces ‘had joined hands and had elected an excellent and public- 
spirited merchant, Mr. Strong, mayor of the city. Mr. Strong 
selected Theodore Roosevelt for the most difficult piece of adminis- 
trative reform work that had to be undertaken, and therefore made 
him President of the Board of Police Commissioners. Two important 
and difficult lines of work had to be carried on by the Commissioners 
at the same time. One was the reorganisation and improvement of 
the police force itself, and the other was the enforcement of certain 
laws which had been either disregarded altogether, or else partially 
enforced in such a way as to be productive of blackmail, to the 
great demoralisation of the police force as a whole. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of Mr. Roosevelt's two 
years of tremendous activity at police headquarters. It was effective 
and courageous work that he performed, and much of it was of a kind 
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which rendered him for the moment extremely unpopular in certain 
quarters. But when once he saw clearly what seemed to him the line 
of practical duty, nothing could make him swerve from it, and his 
boldness and vigour, together with a wonderful endowment of good 
temper under criticism, were calculated in the long run to turn 
opponents into admirers and supporters. With the rank and file of 
the policemen he was very popular, because he was reasonable and 
appreciated faithful and honest service. He was a tower of strength 
to such causes as tenement house reform and sanitary improvement. 

When Mr. McKinley came into the Presidential office in 1897, 
the administrative atmosphere at Washington was a congenial one 
to Mr. Roosevelt, and he was soon appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. Enjoying, as he did, the friendship and confidence 
of his chief, Mr. Long, he was given an exceptional opportunity to 
exert himself in the most acceptable sphere of public work it had 
ever been his lot to enter upon. He had always been interested 
to the point of enthusiasm in the American Navy. His first book, 
written soon after leaving college, was a history of the naval side 
of the war of 1812 between England and the United States. He 
had been a diligent student, both of the history of sea power, and . 
also, specifically, of the development of the modern war vessel and 
its armament. 

His intense interest in the work of the Naval Office was heightened 
by the fact that he had been one of the first in the country to perceive 
that armed intervention on the part of the United States to end the 
war ‘between Spain and the insurgents in Cuba was inevitable. His 
whole object, therefore, was to do his part in seeing that the Navy 
of the United States was in readiness to meet the naval forces of 
Spain. To that end, he caused the greatest attention to be paid 
to gunnery practice, and was instrumental in the sending of Admiral 
Dewey to command the Pacific Squadron. 

When the war actually came on, Mr. Roosevelt faced a question 
upon his answer to which his future career was destined to turn, 
although he was thinking solely of present duty and not of future 
consequences. The United States had no army beyond the scattered 
companies and fragments of regiments, which, taken together, 
amounted to a force of about 25,000 officers and men. It became 
necessary for the President to call for the enlistment of a large 
Volunteer army. Mr. Roosevelt thought it his duty, since he had 
proclaimed the war a righteous one and had done his part to bring ` 
about the armed intervention, to join the Volunteer army himself, 
and do what he could to raise troops. The Navy was as nearly ready 
as it could be made, and he felt that his period of especial usefulness 
at the Naval Office was at an end. Against the advice of most of 
his friends, therefore, he resigned his place as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and joined Dr. Wood, who had performed hard service 
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in Indian campaigns on the Frontier, in the formation of the First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, a regiment almost immediately 
called the “ Rough Riders.” Mr. Roosevelt was offered the colonelcy 
by President McKinley, but he asked that his friend should have the 
first place, and he took the liewtenant-colonelcy. Colonel Wood 
was promoted very early in the war, and Mr. Roosevelt succeeded 
him as colonel of the regiment. For our present purposes, the 
story of his participation in the Santiago campaign is immaterial. 
In his early days he had been an officer in a Militia regiment in 
New York, and his experiences as hunter and horseman on the 
Western plains had added not a little to his natural qualifications 
for the modern kind of fighting. The accumulated experience of 
his whole life had resulted, above all things else, in giving him the 
power to master a new situation quickly. His experience in the 
Santiago campaign not only made him an effective modern officer, 
but also gave him a singularly thorough acquaintance with the 
organisation and personnel of the entire Army of the United States, 
at a time when the Army had suddenly been expanded to considerable 
proportions efter having been a merely skeleton affair for thirty 
years. 

I am mentioning these matiers, not as part of a routine chronicle 
of the successive stages in Mr. Roosevelt’s public career, but simply 
for the purpose of showing by what exceptional means he has become 
qualified for the high office that now devolves upon him. He is 
to-day Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and finds himself with a more intimate knowledge of the 
organisation and personnel of both services than any other man in 
‘American public life—this knowledge being due to his recent 
service, under circumstances of the most unusual nature, first as 
Assistant Secretary to the Navy, and then as a colonel in the Army. 
And in both services he has been especially identified with earnest 
attempts to secure improved organisation and more perfect and 
modern methods.. It is scarcely needful to add, moreover, that in all 
this work in association with the highly sensitive personnel of the 
Navy and the Army, he has won respect and confidence by his open, 
manly, and sensible methods, and his absolute freedom from 
scheming or intrigue, or connection with individual or factional 
rivalries. 

Mr. Roosevelt had not, of course, intended to remain in the Army. 
When the troops came home from Santiago he had performed his 
duty, and was ready to resign his commission. A little experience 
of real war and army mobilisation had developed plenty of material - 
out of which to make officers for all the regiments that the country 
needed, or that had to be retained in service. Fortune favoured 
Mr. Roosevelt in allowing him and his regiment to play a very 
active and honourable part with the Volunteer troops at Santiago. 
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The West Point men in command of the Regular regiments expect 
recognition in the service, and promotion from time to time, under 
the seniority system. It is natural enough that the Volunteer officer 
whe conducts himself creditably, and returns to civilian life, should 
win a different sort of popular recognition. So Mr. Roosevelt found 
himself a hero, in spite of himself, when his regiment came home 
from Cuba. 

This occurred at a moment when the exigencies of New York State 
politics were peculiar and serious. A Governor had to be elected, 
the time for nominations had arrived, and the Republican prospects” 
were very gloomy. Unless a candidate of extraordinary personal 
popularity could be found, it was a foregone conclusion that the 
Democrats would win. Roosevelt’s return was just in the nick of 
time. He was nominated with acclaim in the Republican State Con- 
vention on September 27th. He had never been in very high favour 
with the so-called Republican machine of the State of New York, 
because he had been accounted a reformer and a man of ideals, and 
had always cherished his independence. Moreover, it had been de- 
clared that all possible future political availability had been destroyed 
by his unpopular course when Police Commissioner in enforcing the 
Excise Laws and other so-called Puritanical statutes. He had left the 
police office only seventeen months before with the reputation of a 
man who had sacrificed his future so far as preferment in his own ` 
State was concerned. It had been extremely hard even for President 
McKinley to secure the acquiescence of the Republican leaders in 
New York to Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

But changes come rapidly in war-time, and a military hero was 
exactly what these same New York political leaders needed most 
of all as a candidate for Governor. After all, they remembered that 
Mr. Roosevelt through all his life had been a faithful and consistent 
party man. In a national sense he had been a Republican of the 
Republicans. His independence had been manifested inside rather 
than outside of party lines. So the New York leaders dismissed 
their prejudices against the Civil Service reformer and police martinet, 
and invited him to accept the nomination for the Governorship. It 
was a hard campaign; but Mr. Roosevelt was elected by a good 
clean majority on November 8th, 1898. 

The Governorship of the State of New York has long been regarded 
as a possible stepping-stone to the Presidency. It is the most impor- - 
tant executive office in the United States, excepting the Presidency 
itself. There has been no place in Washington short of the very first 
one that New York public men at any time since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution would not readily give up to become Governor 
of the “Empire State.” Mr. Cleveland was so lacking in experience 
in matters of a national. character that it was even said of him that: 
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he had never visited the federal city of Washington; yet from his. 
triumph in being made Governor of New York by a large majority, 
and from the prestige of a vigorous and successful administration at 
Albany, he had been carried straight to the White House as the first 
Democratic President since the Civil War. Mr. McKinley had 
rounded out his long preliminary experience in the Federal House | 
of Representatives by two terms as Governor of his own State of 
Ohio, and from that experience had become a successful Republican 
presidential candidate in 1896. 

The Republicans of New York, however, did not make Mr. 
Roosevelt their gubernatorial candidate for the sake of putting him 
in training for the Presidency. They had an immediate exigency 
to consider, while Mr. Roosevelt, on his own part, is not a man who 
has ever thought of using one office as a means to another. He has 
always treated every office as if it were the most important in ‘the 
whole world, and the work in hand as if the Day of Judgment were 
fixed for to-morrow. Concentration upon the immediate task, 
with no thought of the future, in short, is the whole secret of the 
remarkable advancement of Mr. Roosevelt from one thing to 
another, He has always illustrated the paradox of saving his life 
by losing it: 

Much that was very difficult and very trying lay before him in the 
work of the Governorship. The administration of State affairs had 
worn itself deep in political ruts. The public business had 
enormously increased within a few years, and the Budget had 
expanded in undue proportion. The State of New York is larger, 
richer, more populous, and more diverse in its varied public interests 
than a good many of the world’s independent kingdoms or republics. 
It has a population of 7,268,012, and contains the second largest city 
in the world. English readers must remember that in nearly all 
internal affairs of Government it is the State, and not the Nation, 
that is concerned. 

Thus, New York had appropriated a great sum of money for the 
deepening and improvement of the canal system; the money had 
been spent, the expected results had not been secured, and it had been 
ascertained that a vastly larger expenditure would be necessary in 
order to make the initial improvements of the slightest avail. A great 
storm had arisen over the charges of maladministration and corruption 
in this matter of canal improvement, and the Democrats expected to 
carry the election on these charges. Mr. Roosevelt, as the Republican 
candidate, could not well cast reflections upon the outgoing Adminis- 
tration, nor could he ignore the Canal question. He took a 
position in which he reaped the advantage of the reputatién he had 
built up for straightforward honesty and courage. He told the 
people of the State that he did not yet know how much truth there 
was in the charges of fraud or corruption in the Canal Department, | 
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and that he could not well know until a thorough official investi- 
gation had been made. But he promised frankly that, if elected, he 
would not gloss over the matter, nor seek to save any culprit, but 
that he would do his best to secure a conclusive investigation, ‘to be 
followed by the prosecution and punishment of any man who deserved 
it, regardless of his position in the Republican party or his influence 
or standing in the community. 

The people of the State believed Mr. Roosevelt when he made these 
declarations, and thus they elected a Republican Governor with the 
express object of having him reform a Republican administration, 
which they were strongly inclined to condemn on other accounts, as 
well as on the Canal question. As Governor, Mr. Roosevelt promptly 
set to work the ablest Democratic lawyers whose services he could 
secure, together with engineering and financial experts, to examine 
into the expenditure of the canal millions. Much light was thrown 
upon the whole subject, although the lawyers found that it would not 
be possible to secure the punishment of any of the canal officials on 
criminal grounds. Meanwhile, the Canal Department was completely . 
reorganised on a practical business basis under new officials of 
thorough honesty and high efficiency. In many other departments 
and branches of the State Government the process of transformation 
from a political to a business basis was quietly but firmly carried 
out. 

Improvements were made in the management of the great charitable 
and penal institutions of the State; and especially in such depart- 
ments as those charged with the supervision of the Excise Laws and 
the oversight of insurance and of banking. The insurance com- 
panies’ business centres in New York are much the largest in the 
entire world, and supervision of insurance is, under the State laws, a 
matter of exceptional importance. In like manner the banks and 
trust companies of the State constitute in the aggregate the largest 
mass of capital engaged in that kind of business to be found anywhere 
in the world, not even excepting London; and as respects banks and 
trust companies the Governor of New York, through the department 
of bank supervision, exercises functions of grave importance. 

Mr. Roosevelt was Governor during the period when the movement 
toward the formation of trusts and immense industrial corporations 
was at its height, and when the Trust question was under most acute 
discussion. It is to be remembered that, although there has been 
much talk in the United States of an increase in the power of the 
Federal Government at Washington to deal with the regulation of 
great corporations, it is at present the State governments that grant 
corporate powers, and regulate and control such matters. The 
Federal ‘Government is concerned only through the power that it 
possesses to regulate commerce between the States for the sake of 
maintaining full freedom of trade intercourse. The governors 
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and legislatures of many ‘States were endeavouring to find some 
means of dealing with what public opinion, regardless of party divi- 
sions, looked upon as an alarming development in the direction of 
dangerous and oppressive monopoly. 

The question was one certainly that could not be ignored. The 
great captains of industry and leaders of finance who were engaged 
in the formation and operation of immense combinations of capital 
and industrial enterprise were undoubtedly in much closer relation- 
ship with the Republican party than with the Democratic. Mr. 
Roosevelt as Governor, with his numerous and influential friends in 
the financial centres, was naturally subjected to much pressure from 
the capitalistic side. He was not content, however, to listen with 
acquiescence to the arguments of either party to the great controversy 
about trusts and corporations. With characteristic energy and 
openness of mind, he entered upon a careful study of the question, 
seeking the aid and advice, not merely of politicians and financiers, 
labour leaders, or others of marked predilections, but also conferring 
carefully with economic students of repute, who had devoted thorough 
and impartial effort to investigation of the whole subject. The 
result of Governor Roosevelt’s examination of this problem ~was 
embodied in a notable address, which took the form of a message 
to the State Legislature on January 3,1900. When, at some future 
time, Mr. Roosevelt’s more important State papers and addresses, 
dealing with public questions, are collected, this message of 1900 
will rank as the most mature and comprehensive presentation of 
questions concerning the relation of the State to economic and 
industrial conditions that Mr. Roosevelt had made up to that time. 
It was marked by impartiality and intelligent conservatism. 

Not to recapitulate at any length, it may be enough to say that he 
pointed out the necessity of such supervision of great corporations 
as would give the public a clear knowledge of their methods and 
operations. The State had brought banks under supervision, and 
required periodic statements showing their financial condition. 
Trust companies and insurance companies were likewise under State 
oversight. Under State railroad commissioners and the national 
commissioners of interstate commerce, the business of the railroads 
had also come to be reasonably well known through periodical reports 
as to their capital, stock, earnings, expenditures, and the like. Mr. 
Roosevelt held that as a preliminary step the great new industrial 
corporations, commonly known as trusts, might properly be obliged 
to render reports of an analogous nature. He believed that the very 
necessity of making some disclosure of their affairs and methods 
would prevent many abuses, and that public opinion would, with 
some basis of facts to work upon, gradually constrain the trusts to 
moderation and prudence. In any case, he contended that a large 
knowledge of the facts was necessary before legislation hostile to 
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- great corporations could be safely undertaken. In view of the 
position of commanding power and influence that Mr. Roosevelt now 
holds, it is highly important that his position on the Trust question 
should thus be recalled. 

Other topics strongly represented in this message of 1900 had to 
do with the principles and methods of Stats and municipal taxation. 
The franchises and properties of the street railway companies, gas com- 
panies, and kindred corporations in New York city, and in the other 
large cities and towns of the State, had become stupendously valuable 
in the aggregate. The immense value was indicated, upon the one 
hand, by the huge volume of stocks and bonds representing the 
capitalisation of the companies, and, on the other hand, by the 
earning power of the great corporations, as shown in their payments 
of interest and dividends and in the stock market prices of their 
securities. In the city of New York especially the franchises of 
these corporations had, by some means more curious than creditable, 
been transmuted from mere temporary licenses to use the streets 
into what the lawyers and courts had construed to be perpetual 
and irrevocable franchises. These franchises, moreover, although 
they were commercial assets of immense value, had somehow been 
transferred from public to private ownership without any payment 
to the municipal or State treasuries, and without any rentals or 
other appreciable compensation. The ordinary method of taxing 
real and personal property in the United States is not upon its 
rental value as in England, but upon assessment of its full selling 
value. The street railway companies and kindred corporations had 
escaped taxation, however, upon their principal asset, namely, the 
value of their franchises. 

A. Bill was introduced in the New York Legislature to tax these 
franchises upon their commercial value, just as if they were so much 
tangible real estate. This proposal was naturally antagonised by a 
powerful coalition of financial and political interests. It was sup- 
ported by Governor Roosevelt because he believed that it represented 
real justice and conservatism, and that in the end the companies 
would be better off for paying ordinary taxes upon their property 
like the owners of lands and houses. The measure was popular 
with the people of the State, it was carried through the Legislature, 
and it became a law by virtue of the signature of Governor Roosevelt, 

His term of office, meanwhile, was to expire at the end of the year 
1900, and the new election for Governor was to be held in November, 
on the same day with the election of a President of the United 
States, members of Congress, and many other officers. It had been 
understood that Mr. Roosevelt would be nominated by the Repub- 
licans for a second term as Governor, and it was well known that 
the people of the State would elect him by a large majority. He 
had given the State the best administration as Governor that it had 
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known in twenty-five years. The situation was such that the leaders 
of the so-called machine element in the Republican party could not 
do otherwise than promise Governor Roosevelt a re-nomination, 
and this they accordingly did. The franchise tax, however, had 
aroused a new and inveterate hostility to Governor Roosevelt. The 
gentlemen most affected by this new tax were large contributors 
to the campaign funds of both parties at the same time, a fact upon 
which they had previously relied for immunity from the very sort 
of thing which had now been inflicted upon them. They hoped to 
secure a prompt repeal, or at least a great modification of the 
franchise tax law, and they knew that this could not be done if Roose- 
velt remained as Governor at Albany. To this state of affairs, which 
resulted in another turning-point in Mr. Roosevelt’s public career, 
I shall revert again after another paragraph. 

In this intervening paragraph I wish merely to refer to several 
other matters of exceptional importance with which Mr. Roosevelt 
was concerned as Governor. One of these matters was the appoint- 
ment by him of a brilliantly qualified commission whose work it was 
to make a thorough and much-needed revision of the whole metro- 
politan system of government for the Greater New York—a revision 
the need of which had been made apparent after a brief experience 
of the Charter which had been adopted on the occasion of the con- 
solidation of New York and Brooklyn, and which had gone into force 
January Ist, 1898. Another matter dating from his administration 
was the revision of the tenement-house laws, as related to New 
York city—also the work of an expert commission appointed by him 
—with results that are destined to work far-reaching reforms in 
the social condition of more than half the population of the metro- 
polis, Still another matter in which the Governor greatly interested 
himself was the unification of the publio educational work of the 
State, so far as its management and oversight were concerned. The 
improvements recommended by him, and elaborated in the report 
of a competent commission, have not yet been carried into effect. 
Another project of this period was the appointment of a commission 
to acquire, and to erect into a public park, the famous stretch of 
‘shore line known as the Palisades of the Hudson, forming the 
western bank of the estuary that extends inland from New York 
harbour for some twenty miles. This undertaking involved great 
difficulties, but was brilliantly carried through at a small expendi- 
ture of publio money. His administration was in every significant 
point statesmanlike in a marked degree. It seemed necessary, how- 
ever, that he should serve for another term in order to complete 
the principal reforms and great undertakings that he had initiated. 
The fact, however, that most of these things have been faithfully 
and well executed under the auspices of his successor, Governor 
‘Odell, might well reflect even the more credit upon the sagacity 
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that marked their initiation, and the momentum that they had 
received at the hands of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Odell, however, was 
- not at that time a candidate for the suceession, and nobody knew 
what would become of these half-finished undertakings, like tene- 
ment-house reform, for example, and the work of the Charter Com- 
mission, if Mr. Roosevelt were not accorded a second term. So mueh 
' for the intervening paragraph. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Roosevelt’s national reputation had been greatly 
strengthened by the new repute for high statesmanship and thorough 
executive work that his administration at Albany had given. If 
Mr. McKinley had been determined to decline a second term, or if, 
for some reason, the Republican party had not been willing to 
accord it to him, the prestige of Mr. Roosevelt throughout the 
country would unquestionably have made him the most formidable 
. candidate for the Presidency at the great Republican Convention 
which met in Philadelphia in June, 1900. But the very same line of 
argument which made a second term as Governor seem so desirable 
to the friends of Mr. Roosevelt, made it evident to almost everybody 
that Mr. McKinley, who had initiated great national policies, ought 
to be accorded a second term in which to finish the work, already 
so far advanced, of reconstructing Cuba, establishing peace in the 
Philippines, reorganising the Army, and completing the measures 
relating to money, finance and trade that were regarded as essential 
to the continuance and further growth of American prosperity. 

In this plan to renominate President McKinley no one acquiesced 
more heartily than Governor Roosevelt and his friends and sup- 
porters. The Governor himself was not, as I have shown, ever 
disposed to sacrifice the present to the future at any point, and he was 
not a Presidential aspirant, His friends, however—and those 
included many men in every State of the Union, from, the Atlantic 
to the Pacifio—were determined to bring him forward as the candi- 
date for the Presidency in the year 1904. For that purpose his:avail- 
ability, it was agreed, would be greatly enhanced by his election to 
® second term as Governor of New York, a position in which he 
would find plenty of necessary work to do, while he would also hava 
prestige and political power. By this time, however, many rumours 
had become rife that Mr. Roosevelt would be asked to stand for the 
Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Mr. McKinley. Very scant 
investigation sufficed to show that these rumours were being syste- 
matically set on foot by men whose object it was to get Mr. Roosevelt 
out of New York politics. 

The Vioe-Presidency is an office that confers little prestige, because 
it has no active functions, and because it has imperative traditions 
to the effect that the incumbent must efface himself. It is a place 
of dignity and honour, but it has never been sought by vigorous 
publio men of the first rank at a time when other high positions of an 
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active character were open to them. In order to stop this mention of 
his name as a Vice-Presidential candidate, Governor Roosevelt, in 
. February, 1900, made public an announcement that he would under 
-no circumstances accept the Vice-Presidential nomination, and he 
made jt equally plain that he would be a candidate for re-election 
to the Governorship. This seemed conclusive, and was generally so 
accepted. But when Governor Roosevelt went to Philadelphia at 
the head of the New York delegation to join in the re-nomination of 
President McKinley, he found himself face to face with thousands of 
fellow Republicans from all parts of the United States; and— 
Mr. McKinley, of course, remaining in Washington—Mr. Roosevelt 
was incomparably the most popular figure in the Convention. The 
gentlemen who had determined to remove the Governor from New 
York politica, on account of his support of the franchise tax, had 
seen no way to accomplish their end except to secure the promotion 
of the Governor to the empty honour of the Vice-Presidency. Since 
the early days of the Republic, no one who had been Vice-President 
of the United States had ever been heard of in politics afterwards. 
These men of millions were in such relationship with important 
political elements that they were able to launch a movement for 
making Mr. Roosevelt Vice-President against his will and earnest 
‘protest. This effort was unconsciously abetted by the enthusiasm of 
many delegates from the far Western States, who were for Mr. 
Roosevelt for anything. There were others, moreover, from Western 
States which had recently been in the hands of the Bryanites and 
Populists, whose one consuming desire was the Republican recapture 
of their own localities; and while these men were ready to support 
McKinley at the head of the ticket, they liked the sound of “ McKinley 
“and Roosevelt” as a campaign cry, and believed that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name on the ticket would greatly strengthen the situation in 
their’ States. They were thinking of November, 1900, and their 
own affairs, and were not concerned with 1904, or with Mr. Roose- 
velts future. ; 

The situation was further complicated by the fact that although 
there were several actual candidates for the Vice-Presidency, it did 
not seem possible to bring the Convention to an easy agreement upon 
any one of them. The immense gathering of delegates had been 
unanimous about the first place upon the ticket, and unanimous 
about the platform of principles and promises that was adopted ; 
and it seemed that they must also be unanimous in the selection of 
a man for the second. place on the ticket. Thus a movement which 
had been initiated by Mr. Roosevelt's enemies gained irresistible 
foree. The Governor was asked to sacrifice his own feelings and 
preferences, and, apparently, to end his career on the ground that 
his call to the Vice-Presidency was a party mandate that could not 
be properly disobeyed. I did not believe that the sacrifice ought to 
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be made. Nevertheless, I could not fail to appreciate the high 
motives and unselfish character of the man who yielded to impor- 
tunity, not through weakness of will, but through moral power 
to take any ‘step, however distasteful, that was made to appear in 
the guise of a call to duty. He accepted the nomination, and the 
politicians laughed in their sleeves. 

And so began the memorable Presidential campaign of last summer. 
I had the honour, at the request of the Editor, to set forth in this 
Review, at the end of that campaign, in November, 1900, the 
conditions of party politics under which the contest was waged. 
It was necessary for Mr. McKinley to devote himself to the duties 
of his office as President. Upon Mr. Roosevelt devolved the work of 
taking the foremost place on the hustings. In his earlier years he 
had not been a very effective public speaker. He had improved, 
however, in this regard—not so much through practice or through 
taking thought as to his platform manner or diction, as through 
the maturing of his convictions and knowledge, and the correspond- 
ing increase in the value and range of the things that he had to say. 
Ii is usually the case that the man who is on the one hand a student, 
and on the other hand a man of action, will succeed well enough in 
public debate or on the stump when real occasions present them- 
selves. Thus the Governor of New York, in his capacity as “ running 
“mate” with President McKinley, made a great speaking campaign 
throughout the United States in the summer and autumn of 1900. 

He completed his work as Governor and turned his office over to 
his successor on the first day of January, 1901. For two months he 
enjoyed the solaces of private life, and spent a much-needed 
winter vacation hunting in the Colorado wilderness. The first 
fruits of that vacation were shown in his physical reinvigoration. 
The second fruits are now manifest in two delightful articles just 
appearing in Scribner's Magazine, entitled “With the Cougar 
“ Hounds.” 

On March 4th, Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated as Vice-President, 
The one public duty that pertains to the office is that of sitting in the 
chair as presiding officer over the United States Senate. The Vice- 
President is not expected to attempt to influence in any way the 
action of the Senate. All that can be said for the man who holds 
this Parliamentary position is that it gives him an opportunity to 
become well acquainted with the personnel of Congress, and to follow 
closely the discussion on the floor of pending matters of legislative 
importance. Mr. Roosévelt expected to spend the four years very 
quietly, observing the drift of public affairs, carrying on such further 
study and writing as he might, and preparing himself for honourable 
and useful work in private life after the expiration of his term. The 
Senate was convened for a brief session in March, and thus Mr. 
Roosevelt had his opportunity to sit as its presiding officer, but the 
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M E term was nal “6 Pegin. until the first week in December. And 
80 it happens that this brief experience in March will have completed 
his service as the presiding officer of the Senate. Much of the 
summer was spent by him at his home at Oyster Bay, near New York, 
in literary work and. recreation. 

Newspapers of a certain class, with their characteristic short- 
sightedness, had begun to comment upon the complete eclipse of 
Theodore Roosevelt as a public man, and the machine politicians who 
had privately congratulated one another upon his political demise 
were now emboldened to express themselves more openly. Still 
others, who had professed to be his close political friends in fair 
weather, had declared themselves for his able successor at Albany as 
their candidate for the Presidency in 1904. Among the time-serving 
politicians, to put it briefly, Roosevelt stock had declined to a low 
figure. Few men are o little able to discern the real signs of the 
times in American politics as the maehine leaders and professional 
politicians. They know the rules of the game as they play it them- 
selves, but the larger forces of public opinion are quantities that they 
can never estimate. At the very time in July and August when they 
were most certain that Mr. Roosevelt had been excluded from influence 
and power in the politics of his own State, and also shunted effectually 
from a career that would lead to the Presidency or to the national 
Senate, the Roosevelt movement was quietly taking om strength and 
form throughout the whole country, with hosts of influential men 
joining in it, though mainly without the cognisance of the old- 
fashioned professional politicians. The men of that political type 
could not understand that a new era had dawned in American affairs ; 
that a new generation was ripening into maturity and was laying 
firm hold upon the real affairs of the country; and that with the men 
of this new generation Roosevelt was stronger than any one else. 
These men had made it so plain to Mr. Roosevelt that they were 
determined to control the National Convention in his interest in 
1904, that while he was taking no active steps himself, he could not 
refuse to listen and to observe. 

Meanwhile, with his residence in Washington and his seat in the 
presiding chair of the Senate, he was in a position to add every day to 
his already extraordinary knowledge of the men and the questions 
about which a President had to be well informed. His qualifications 
to succeed Mr. McKinley, furthermore, were enhanced by the fact 
that he enjoyed cordial and confidential relations with the President, 
the Cabinet, and the principal members of both Houses of Congress. 
Such relations had not always existed between the Vice-President 
and the actual Administration. The Vice-Presidential nomination 
had, in most cases in American history, been given to some com- 
paratively unknown member of the faction or the wing of the party 
that had been defeated in the contest for the more important nomina- 
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tion. When President Lincoln was- assassinated, the Presidency 
devolved upon an obscure man from’ Tennessee, whose vie “and 
policies, which had been previously little known to the country, 
turned out to be wholly at variance with those of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Cabinet and the Republican majority in Congress—with the result of 
quarrels that led to an impeachment trial and to something like a 
deadlocking of much of the business of government. When Presi- 
dent Garfield was assassinated, the succession devolved upon Mr. 
Arthur, who at that very moment was away from Washington in 
order to aid in his own State of New York in a violent factional 
struggle against the friends of Mr. Garfield and the Administration. 
It is true that Mr. Arthur completed the term with a creditable 
and dignified Administration, but he had been unknown to tthe 
country at large when nominated. In that instance, the Vice- 
Presidency had gone as a consolation prize to the defeated faction 
that had held out for a third term for General Grant through the long 
days of the stormiest Republican Convention that has ever been 
known. Mr. Arthur’s accession to the Presidency after the death of 
Garfield resulted in a rapid reorganisation of the Cabinet and a total 
change in the personnel of the Government. The hand of an assassin 
had brought into power the minority faction at a time when the 
Republican party was sharply riven by factional disputes. 

If something like a very mild renewal of these old differences had 
appeared at St. Louis, when Mr. McKinley was first nominated in 
1896, his gentleness and wisdom, and his tact in conciliation—-which 
surpassed that of any other man in the political history of America 
—had so far availed as to bring the party to a more complete measure 
of harmony than had been known in the history of any great American 
party. And Mr. Roosevelt’s selection for the Vice-Presidency at 
Philadelphia did not savour in the slightest degree of a balancing of 
wings or factions, because no such lines were discernible in the party. 
If Vice-President Hobart had lived through Mr. McKinley’s first 
Administration he doubtless would have been nominated again. He 
had been in the close friendship and confidence of Mr. McKinley and 
the Cabinet. When Mr. Roosevelt was selected for the Vice- 
Presidency, Mr. McKinley promptly assured him that if the ticket 
should be elected he expected to treat Mr. Roosevelt exactly as he had 
treated ‘Mr. Hobart. 

Several, if not all, of the members of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet had 
long been among Mr. Roosevelt’s personal friends, and it is to be 
remembered that as Assistant Secretary of the Navy he had for a 
time been practically a member of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet, having 
frequently been Acting Secretary in the absence of his superior. 
Furthermore, Mr. Roosevelt, as a student of the American system, 
had long been of the opinion that the Vice-President ought to be 
in the closest and most harmonious relations with the President and 
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the Cabinet i in order that he might maintain continuity of policy 
and of general administrative work in case of his being called to 
the executive chair through the death of the President. This view 
of the Vice-Presidency he had, singularly enough, expressed with 
some elaboration and remarkable clearness in an article which he 
wrote during the campaign of 1896. 

All this preliminary explanation makes it, therefore, easy to under- 
stand that when the bullet fired by the assassin on September 6 
resulted in the death of the President on September 14, Mr. Roosevelt 
did not have to hesitate or take counsel in order to decide precisely 
what his general course of action should be; and because he knew 
his own mind he was able to give the country instant and welcome 
reassurance. The personal sbock to him was intense, for he was 
devotedly loyal to Mr. McKinley, and a most hearty supporter of 
the policies of the Administration. But that very fact made it 
-easier for him to assume his new responsibilities. He immediately 
declared that it would be ‘his intention to carry out unbroken the 
pending policies of the Administration, in accordance with 
Mr. McKinley’s well-known views. And he further invited every 
member of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet to retain his portfolio with an 
earnestness that not one of them could withstand. 

Mr. Roosevelt is singularly fortunate in his ability to work well 
with other men. While in mere externals of manner he is very 
different from the late President McKinley, he is much like 
Mr. McKinley in his inability to cherish grudges or to entertain 
personal enmities. With all the positiveness of his nature, his 
temper is most generous. He can fight, but he cannot quarrel. -I 
do not believe that he entertains the slightest ill-will towards a 
single one of the many selfish representatives of corporate greed and 
commercial politics who so actively conspired to destroy his 
political career. They are all of them now congratulating him and 
expressing their good wishes; and every one of them will be against 
him again whenever what they regard as a favourable opportunity 
may present itself. All of this he understands perfectly well. Yet 
it does not perceptibly affect the cheerfulness with which he greets 
them, nor the serene political philosophy with which he perceives 
that they have their place and their influence in the American 
political system, and must be reckoned with as objective facts and 
dealt with amicably in their representative capacity. During his 
term as Governor he never for a moment forgot that he owed his 
nomination to the regular Republican managers, and that these men 
controlled the legislative body. He worked with them harmoniously 
at every possible point, knowing this to be the only means by which 
practical things could be done. This course aroused the bitter 
- criticism of an extreme element of reformers; and with men of that 

class Mr. Roosevelt's administration as President is not likely to find 
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more than momentary favour. These same critics’ were always 
unstinted in their disapprobation of President McKinley. 

Mr. McKinley entered upon his second term last March amidst 
an atmosphere of good will, the like of which no man had witnessed 
in American politics for two generations. Even the Democratic 
South, which had cast its electoral vote for Mr. Bryan, had a far 
more cordial feeling for Mr. McKinley than it had shown towards 
any previous Republican President. All men of standing in all 
parties felt themselves welcome at the White House. The charm 
of Mr. McKinley’s personality, the kindliness of his nature, and the 
essential worth of his character had at length been recognised by the 
whole country. The circumstances surrounding his death so 
heightened the general appreciation of these qualities that his 
memory will be cherished as a national legacy. In this critical 
period of the death of the President from violent assault, involving 
the transfer of supreme executive authority to another man, there was 
revealed as by an electric flashlight the trained good sense of the great 
mass of American citizenship, the rightmindedness of American 
sentiment, and the unequalled strength of American institutions. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Roosevelt also entered upon his 
administration in an atmosphere of goodwill—even more notable 
than that which had prevailed at the time of the inauguration in 
March. In some respects no President ever had so plain and smooth 
a path marked out before him. Mr. Roosevelt had no friends who 
could claim reward at the public expense, and he is not the man 
to use the power of his office to punish an enemy. He is perfectly 
free to do things that commend themselves to him as the very best— 
subject, of course, to the necessary co-operation of Congress in legis- 
lative matters, and to fhe consent of the Senate in matters of 
appointment to office and in the negotiation of treaties. 

Already he has made plain what his policy will be as respects 
appointments to public office. As far as possible he will retain the 
great army of placeholders whom he found already at work in the 
various branches of the Civil Service. As far as the merit system 
is applicable to the multitude of clorkships and subordinate positions, 
it will have his thorough support. He has already chosen an 
eminent Civil Service reformer to fill a vacancy in the Civil Service 
Board—the old place that he himself held for six years. 

A vacancy in the United States judgeship for the State of 
Alabama gave him opportunity last month to disclose at once his 
policy towards the South and his attitude towards the federal 
judiciary. It had been commonly supposed that he would follow the 
custom of his predecessors and appoint a Republican aspirant. He 
took counsel with Mr. Booker Washington, the eminent negro leader 
and educator, himself an Alabama Republican, and appointed 
ex-Governor Jones, who is a prominent member of the opposite party. 
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His reason was that Mr. Jones seemed to be the best qualified man 
for the judgeship; while he further held that in a matter of that 
kind it was reasonable to recognise the overwhelming sentiment of 
the State, which is Democratic. Where thoroughly good candidates 
are brought forward for Federal offices in the South, the Democrats 
will expect President Roosevelt to give the preference to Republicans. 
But they have learned that he proposes to consider merit as the first 
test; and they view his attitude with great satisfaction. Nothing 
could be better calculated in the long run than just this policy to 
bring about the much desired reorganisation of the Republican party 
in the South, under the leadership of men of high character and local 
standing and influence. 

I have already referred to Mr. Roosevelt’s knowledge of Army and 
Navy matters, which is exceptional in its grasp of theory, and also 
unusual for its mastery of details. Mr. Roosevelt has attained inter- 
national recognition as an authority upon naval history. As to the 
Army, I remember hearing him say on one occasion that the only 
Federal office to which he thought he might at some time aspire 
was the Secretaryship of War. The new American Navy will cer- 
tainly have a firm friend and advocate in President Roosevelt. He 
believes in its further enlargement as a means for the promotion of 
peace and civilisation. Mr. Roosevelt, as the world well knows, is 
a believer in American destiny, an advocate of the expansion policy, 
and a fit legatee of Mr. McKinley’s plans and aims for the rehabili- 
tation of the Philippine Islands, and the establishment, under 
American protection, of the Cuban Republic. That Mr. Roosevelt 
is in close accord with the American policy in the Orient that has 
been carried on under the direction of Mr. Hay, as Secretary of 
State, there can be no doubt whatever. 

It is quite true that Mr. Hay had attributed to Mr. Roosevelt, 
more than to any other one man, the opposition to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, relative to the proposed Isthmian canal, that had resulted in 
the material modification of that instrument by the Senate. 
Mr. Roosevelt was Governor of New York when the terms of the 
treaty were made known, and he promptly declared his objection to 
certain features of it. He believed it to be essential that a canal 
which the United States was proposing to construct as a Govern- 
ment enterprise at the cost of the Treasury should be under the 
political auspices and control of the United States, and should not 
be neutralised under guarantee of the European Powers in a sense 
that would militate against the necessary defensive operations of 
the United States in case of war. The American people have never 
thought of constructing a canal that would be inhospitable to the 
world’s commerce, nor have they desired in any manner to put 
‘England at a disadvantage. But, on the other hand, they would 
never construct an Isthmian canal the ultimate control of which was 
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not in the fullest sense reposed in the Government of the United 
States. The Senate made this American attitude clear and un- 
mistakable, and it is understood in America that England has 
merely waited to find out what the Americans really wanted in the 
matter of a treaty regarding the Isthmian Canal in order to show 
generous assent and friendly co-operation. There was for a time 
some honest difference of opinion in the United States on the question 
of the revision of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; but in so far as the 
discussion was intelligent and well-informed, there was not on either 
side of it a particle of hostility to England. This heing the case, 
a final solution seemed merely to await a clear understanding all 
round. 

Several great questions involving domestic and foreign trade, and 
the relation of the Government to industrial enterprises, must engage 
President Roosevelt's attention in the near future. President 
McKinley, who had been an apostle of protective tariffs, had 
come to recognise the fact that the purposes for which protection 
had been declared necessary were to a considerable extent accom- 
plished. American manufactures had not only for the most part 
acquired complete control of the American market, but they had also 
begun to enter formidably into the rivalries of the international field, 
These changed conditions made some modification of the tariff 
system desirable, and Mr. McKinley had committed himself to the 
plan of reciprocity treaties as offering upon the whole the most 
promising direction in which to begin such a modification. A number 
of reciprocity treaties had indeed been already negotiated, but were 
awaiting the ratification of the Senate. It is likely that Mr. Roose- 
velt will give his support to the reciprocity policy, although one may 
expect to find him appreciating the fact that in all these matters 
having to do with the tariff and with the larger fiscal and economio 
policies of the Government Congress has never accepted the opinions 
of the Executive as in any manner conclusive, but has dealt with them 
as being peculiarly within its domain. He will find it necessary to 
study the pending question of steamship subsidies, about which 
leading Republicans in Congress are at complete variance with one 
another. He will be expected, doubtless, to have some practical 
policy to recommend on the subject of so-called trusis and combina- 
tions of capital; and whatever he may come to regard as feasible in 
the way of legislation, he cannot fail to make clear again his belief 
in the urgent need that the light of publicity should be thrown upon 
the methods and transactions of great industrial companies. 

President Roosevelt was born on October 27, 1858, and has, there- 
fore, just completed his forty-third year. He was an infant of 
two years when the Civil War broke out; while every other President 
in the period of thirty-six years since the close of that war had 
participated in the field, actively and prominently, with the sole 
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éxception of Mr. Cleveland. Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur and 
Harrison held the rank of generals, and Mr. McKinley was a major. 
The United States has suddenly awakened to the fact that the 
years have rolled by, and that the country has now passed beyond 
the point where the Republicans must always nominate a Civil War - 
veteran for the Presidency and the Democrats abstain from 
nominating a Southern man. In Mr. McKinley the old order and the 
new were blended so felicitously as to make the transition easy. 
Mr. Roosevelt belongs wholly to the new generation and the new epoch. 
The Spanish-American War, in which he was the typical volunteer, 
marked the beginning of the end of the old sectionalism. If 
Roosevelt should be nominated for the Presidency in 1904, it would 
be with some realignment of parties; and he would have what no 
other Republican candidate has yet secured—a strong following 
among the best young white men of the Southern States. 

- If Mr. McKinley had lived, Mr. Roosevelt would have been a 
candidate for the Republican nomination in 1904; but he would 
have encountered great opposition at the hands of well-organised 
movements on behalf of other candidates. Three such movements, 
indeed, had already been set on foot with great energy behind the 
scenes. The tragic death of Mr. McKinley, which placed Mr. Roose- 
velt in the Presidential chair to fill out the unexpired three and 
a half years of the four years’ term, radically altered that situation. 
On behalf of all rival candidates it was promptly announced that the 
nomination would be unanimously accorded to Mr. Roosevelt in 
1904. To suppose that Mr. Roosevelt would not like to receive such 
endorsement, with the prospect of four years more of service in 
the Présidency, would be absurd. On the other hand, it may be said 
with truth, and without qualification, that President Roosevelt has 
not the slightest thought of using his present power and prestige 
with the object of securing a second term. It is his earnest purpose 
to give the country the very best administration of which he is 
capable in the three and a half years which are already allotted to 
him. He knows full well that policies that he may deem it right 
to pursue, as, for example, in the South, may be patriotic in the 
broadest sense and invaluable to his own party in the end, and yet 
may awaken a temporary hostility among dominant cliques of local 
party politicians that would express itself in bitter antagonism to 
him when the nominating convention meets two years from next 
summer. 

Meanwhile he will be satisfied, no matter what the future has in 
store, if he shall have succeeded in making a high record for his 
present Administration. Among the many books of which 
Mr. Roosevelt is the author are two collections of essays, one entitled / 
“ American Ideals,” the other “The Strenuous Life.” The papers 
included in these collections deal with many phases of American 
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social, political, economic and ethical problems. Their tone is ohe 
of earnest yet optimistic appeal for the highest and best things in 
politics and society. Mr. Roosevelt’s life as a public man has been 
the faithful reflex of the doctrines and opinions he has presented in 
the essays comprised in fhese two books—he has practised what he 
has preached. He will continue to work constantly for purer and 
better domestic government, and for the increase of American 
repute among the nations. He is a strong advocate of the Monroe 
doctrine, but his defence of it involves no feeling of hostility towards 
European Powers on the one hand, and no desire on the other hand 
to aggrandize the United States at the expense of the other American 
Republics. His international attitude, in short, will be as pacific as 
that of Mr. McKinley, whose policies will be continued without 
perceptible change of direction. 
ALBERT SHAW, 


THE CHANCES OF HABIBULLAH. 


\ 


HE disappearance of the Ameer Abdurrahman, Asia’s strong man, 
from the stage on which he had played for more than twenty 
years so prominent and important a part, has been followed 

by a general chorus of anxiety as to what may happen to his son 
and ‘successor, the now reigning Ameer Habibullah. By a train of ` 
reasoning difficult to follow, and showing more imagination than 


~- . logic, he has been declared in imminent peril of his life, or at least 


of his throne, within a few days of,his own accession and his father’s 
funeral. Itis, indeed, true that family crimes and dynastic struggles 
have formed the most numerous incidents in Afghan history since 
Ahmed Shah founded the Durani monarchy in 1748; but even the 
most unlucky of Habibullah’s predecessors was left in undisturbed 
possession of the throne for a few months after his accession. No 
potentate, we know, without going to Cabul for an illustration, is safe 
against an assassin’s knife; but apart from that risk, Habibullah’s 
chances of a long reign are far better than those of any former Afghan, 
` ruler. Afghanistan has been pacified by the sustained and:successful 
efforts during many years of the late ruler; the Treasury is full; 
the army is well organised and has been regularly paid; and the 
rival factions in the Barukzai family, whether they look to Ayoub 
or to Ishak, have been discredited, broken up,,and probably reduced 
to helplessness. From every point of view the chances of Habibullah 
may, humanly speaking, be pronounced very good. If all other 
considerations were eliminated except those arising from the Afghan 
people themselves or the Afghan pretenders in India and Turkistan, 
it might be affirmed that there is not a cloud on the horizon of his 
country or his reign. 
- & Unfortunately the views and policy of the Russian Government 
introduce an element of doubt into the case, and however calmly and 
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dispassionately we consider its past proceedings in Central Asia, they 
must furnish ground for disquietude. It may be said that the suc- 
cession of broken promises relating to ‘Samarcand, Khiva, the 
Turcomans and Merv is now ancient history, and that we have no 
right to draw general conclusions from the outrage at Penjdeh, 
the insolent acts of Colonel Yanoff on the Pamirs, and the various 
attempts by Russian border officers to force a quarrel on the Afghans, 
of which Abdurrahman told us something in his book, and of which 
the political records of the Government of India could tell us more. 
To disregard all these occurrences would be to refuse to profit by our 
experience to an extent that could not reasonably be expected of us. 
There is, however, no need to enlarge unduly upon these more or less 
unfortunate passages in the past relations of England and Russia in 
regard to Central Asia, because our obvious duty in Afghanistan is so 
plainly marked out that there can be no risk of the Indian Govern- 
ment shrinking from it, should the necessity for action arise. 

A sketch of the negotiations that have taken place between England 
and Russia on the subject of Central Asia and Afghanistan will serve 
a useful purpose by showing what Russia has promised, and also what 
England has expected her to promise. The knowledge of these 
essential facts will supply the surest foundation for public opinion in 
the event of Russian policy manifesting a tendency to encroach on 
ihe new Ameer’s territories, and to move another step in the direction 
of India. 

Russia’s policy in Central Asia was first set forth in Prince 
Gortchakoff’s Circular of the 21st of November, 1864. It, was a very 
remarkable State paper, and the principles he enunciated have been 
carefully followed ever since. After pointing out the risk of being 
drawn into “an unlimited extension of territory,” he made the 
following important declaration: 


A system had to be established which should depend not only 
on reason, which may be elastic, but on geographical and political 
conditions, which are fixed and permanent, This system was sug- 
gested to us by a very simple fact, the result of long experience, 
namely, that the nomad tribes which can neither be seized nor 
punished, nor effectually kept in order, are our most inconvenient 
neighbours; while, on the other hand, agricultural and commercial 
populations attached to the soil, and possessing a more advanced 
social organisation, offer us every chance of gaining neighbours with 
whom there is a possibility of entering into relations. 

Consequently, our frontier line ought to swallow up the former, 
and stop short at the limit of the latter. - 


The italics are mine. Russia has reached the population described 
by Prince Gortchakoff, and if the name Afghanistan had never 
appeared in the official correspondence between the two countries, 
she should “ stop short at the limit” of a State which undoubtedly 
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possesses a regular social organisation. The very clear and reason- 
able principle laid down by the Russian statesman invests with 
greater weight the definite engagements subsequently contracted, 
and may naturally be applied for the interpretation and definition 
of promises and assurances which were indefinite and, but for this 
salutary principle, open to misinterpretation. 

The first overture for a friendly understanding with Russia was 
described by Lord Clarendon in his despatch of the 27th of March, 
1869. He mentions that he had had more than one conversation with 
the Russian Ambassador respecting Central Asia and the rapid 
advance of the Russian troops towards the frontier. With the view of 
“ preventing a state of things which might endanger the good under- 
“ standing between England and Russia,” Lord Clarendon “ earnestly 
“recommended the recognition of some territory as neutral between 
“the possessions of England and Russia, which should be the limit 
“of these possessions.” The wording of this sentence was not alto- 
gether happy, for it gave the impression that we would keep out of 
this neutral territory as long as Russia did likewise. As Prince 
Gortchakoff responded with the very definite assurance that the 
Emperor Alexander II. “looks upon Afghanistan as completely out- 
“gide the sphere within which Russia may be called upon to exercise 
“her influence,” the doubt as to what a “ neutral territory ” implied 
was voluntarily and promptly removed. Additional force was given 
to this declaration by the following statement that “he” (Gortcha- 
koff) “ saw no objection whatever to English officers visiting Cabul, 
“though he agreed with Lord Mayo that Russian agents should not 
“do so.” The principle of 1864 and the promise of 1869 seemed to 
exclude Russia from any interference at any time in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. 

At that period the Government of India did not think that Afghani- 
stan fulfilled all the conditions of a neutral zone, and it proposed the 
river Oxus as “the boundary line which neither Power should 
“ permit their forces to cross.” The explanation of this proposal was 
that at that time it was most necessary in the interests of peace to 
defer the moment of contact between Russians and Afghans, A 
good deal of discussion then followed as to the limits of Afghanistan, 
and more especially as to whether Badakshan and Andkhoi formed 
part of it. At that moment the Ameer Shere Ali had only recently 
re-established his authority, and there was plausible reason for con- 
tending that he did not rule over all the provinces included in 
Afghanistan at the time of the death of his father, Dost Mahomed, 
in 1868, which Lord Mayo expressed his willingness to accept as a 
correct description of the Afghan limits in 1870. The British 
Government, supporting the Viceroy of India, made a notification in 
due form at St. Petersburg that “the limits of Afghanistan cannot 
“be affected by any change which may take place eventually in the 
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“ position of Shere Ali or his successors with respect to the provinces 
a Mirae have hitherto acknowledged his sovereignty and that of his 
“ father,” 

In October, 1872, Lord Granville, in consequence of the long delay 
in receiving a definite admission from Russia as to what should be 
regarded as the limits of Afghanistan, notified at St. Petersburg 
what the British Government considered to belong to the Ameer 
of Cabul, and, of course, Badakshan and the other contested districts 
were included. After some further correspondence Prince Gort- 
chakoff gave way. His despatch of the 31st of January, 1873, 
contained the following passages : 


The divergence which existed in our views was with regard to the 
frontiers assigned to the dominions of Shére Ali. The English 
Cabinet includes within them Badakshan and Wakhan, which, 
according to our views, enjoyed a certain independence. Con- 
sidering . « . . we do not refuse to accept the line of boundary 
laid down by England. 


The cause of Prince Gortchakoff’s surrender does not appear on 
the face of his despatch. It was necessary for Russia to feel sure of 
the benevolent neutrality of England, and through her of the Afghans, 
during the expedition she was then preparing against Khiva. The 
result of the four years’ correspondence, 1869-73, was, then, to place 
Afghanistan outside Russia’s sphere, and to fix its limits in accord- 
ance with the British Government’s contention. A fresh and more 
positive assurance was given at the close of the Khivan expedition, 
that “the Russian Government considered Afghanistan as entirely 
“beyond their sphere of action.” 

The years following the Khivan annexation—for its Khan was 
compelled, not only to “ acknowledge himself the humble servant of 
“the Emperor of Russia,’ but to disband his army and resign 
“the exclusive control ” of the river Oxus to the victor—were marked 
by the conquest of Khokand and operations in the Turcoman country. 
In 1877 Prince Gortchakoff declared that there was no intention of 
attacking Merv, and that “any anxiety respecting that place should 
“fall to the ground, in face of his frank explanations.” Unfortu- 
nately, the value of these “frank explanations ” was revealed a few 
months later by the discovery that a Russian envoy, General Stolie- 
toff, had arrived at Cabul with the object of negotiating a convention 
with the Ameer. In little more than four years after the renewed 
promise as to Afghanistan being “entirely beyond Russia’s sphere 
“of action,” the Russians breke ground in the Afghan capital and 
endeavoured to steal a diplomatic triumph under the nose of the 
Government of India. It was not until Lord Roberts discovered 
the secret Russian correspondence at Cabul, at the end of 1879, that 
we learnt that Russia had been intriguing there from as far back as 
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1870, or in other words, during the whole of the time that Prince” 
Gortchakoff had been making the most solemn promises towards’ “Us, 
and somewhat chiding our respectable representatives for- not 
promptly accepting his “frank explanations.” It is well that these 
facts should not be forgotten; they furnish a serious warning against 
over-faith and over-confidence at a moment when a new ruler has 
succeeded to the Government of Afghanistan. 

The Stolietoff mission caused our war with the misguided Shere 
Ali. Russia had to look on at the destruction of the protégé whom 
General Kaufmann betrayed by first promising to send an army of 
82,000 men to fight the British, and then confessing his inability to 
do so. She looked on because she was helpless to do anything else, 
and when her resident envoy was summarily dismissed by Yakoob 
Khan, in June, 1879, on the eve of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s arrival, 
she could not raise a word of protest. But her operations 
from the Caspian against the Turcomans became more vigorous 
under the leading of General Skobeleff, and in 1881, after we had 
finally withdrawn from, Afghanistan, she crushed the Akhal Turco- 
mans at Geok Tepe. She accompanied this considerable military 
triumph with another of those assurances which cause as much 
surprise for their acceptance as for their utterance. It was to the 
effect that “if she found herself obliged to advance as far as Merv, 
“she certainly did not contemplate its permanent occupation, and 
“would withdraw as soon as possible.” The value of that assurance 
was shown in the beginning of 1884, when the permanent occupation 
of Merv and the whole of the Turcoman oases on the Murghab was 
arranged without a military expedition. In commenting on that 
event at the time, in two articles in the Times, which were attributed 
by the Russian Foreign Office to Sir Henry Rawlinson, I said that 
“the occupation of Merv must be followed by a diplomatic arrange- 
“ment which will substitute what is clear and unequivocal for a 
“condition of things that is vague and very much the creation of 
“ individual and fluctuating opinion.” After some correspondence, it 
was agreed that an Anglo-Russian Commission should delimit the 
Afghan frontier, which had become conterminous with that of Russia 
in Central Asia through the occupation of Mery and the Turcoman 
country. 

In the meantime our relations with Afghanistan itself had become 
closer and more clearly defined. The Afghan War had terminated, 
so far as our position at Cabul was concerned, in July, 1880, with 
the recognition of Abdurrahman as Ameer. A memorandum was 
presented to him by Sir Lepel Griffin on behalf of the Government 
of India to the effect that “if any foreign Power should attempt 
“to interfere in Afghanistan, and if such interference should 
“lead to unprovoked aggression on the dominions of your Highness, 
“in that event the British Government would be prepared to aid 
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“you—to such extent and in such manner as may appear to 
“the British Government necessary—in repelling it, provided that 
“your Highness follows unreservedly the advice of the British 
“Government in regard to your external relations.” There were 
too many conditions in this promise for a perfect arrangement, which 
might have been expressed in six words—“ We will protect 
“ Afghanistan against Russia.” But the Ameer was at that moment 
an untried man, and there was nothing certain about his prospects. 
When his position had become stronger through the defeat and flight 
of Ayoub, and the recovery of Herat, which brought all the old 
territories of Dost Mahomed and Shere Ali into his possession, the 
Government of India bestowed upon him in June, 1883, a fixed 
annual subsidy of twelve lakhs a year. The primary object of that 
subsidy was to enable him to strengthen his position at Herat and in 
the north-west portion of his dominions generally. 

By the time that it had become necessary to trace the Afghan 
frontier with precision where it was not shown beyond all risk of 
dispute by the main channel of the Oxus, our relations with Afghani- 
stan had become closer, and for the first time in our history we had 
bestowed on its ruler a fixed annual subsidy. When Russia notified 
her willingness to join in forming a Joint Commission, the Ameer, 
complying with the arrangement to place the direction of his external 
affairs in our hands, entrusted to us the task of obtaining for him the 
best frontier we could secure. ‘The first Protocol related to the 
delimitation of the boundary between Khoja Saleh on the Oxus and 
a point on the Persian frontier near Sarakhs. There is no need to go 
into the work of the Commission. After Russia had committed the 
wanton and inexcusable attack on the Afghan force at Pul-i-Khisti in 
front of Penjdeh, and advanced pretensions to Maruchak and other 
places, an arrangement of the whole north-west frontier from Persia 
to the Oxus was concluded by Protocol No. 4, signed at St. Petersburg 
on the 22nd of July, 1887. The Ameer was satisfied with this new 
frontier, because he retained the two important points of Zulfikar and 
Maruchak, as well as the whole of Khoja Saleh, in return for which 
he made some concessions in the Kushk Valley. 

The main stream of the Oxus from Khoja Saleh to Badakshan left 
no loophole for dispute or difference as to what the Afghan frontier 
was there, but above Kila Wamar there was room for difference. Two 
States, Roshan and Shignan, were on the right bank of the Oxus. 
The Ameer claimed them as dependencies of Badakshan, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy them. This led to the collision between Afghan and 
Russian forces which is described by the Ameer in his “ Life” (vol. 
I., p. 285-6). Colonel Yanoff, with a very superior force, performed 
the gallant feat of massacring ten or twelve Afghans at Somatash. 
This was in 1892, and the next year the Russians crossed into 
Badakshan to attack the town of Murghabi. On this dccasion the 
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Afghans were ready, and the Russians, seeing that they were over- 
matched, retreated. These skirmishes—and there seem to have been 
others—showed the necessity of delimiting the north-east frontier of 
Afghanistan in the same manner as had been done with the north- 
west, 

The Pamir delimitation was prepared by the visit of Sir Mortimer 
Durand to Cabul in 1893 as the Viceroy’s plenipotentiary. The 
Durand Treaty took the place of the Memorandum of 1880, and of 
Lord Dufferin’s letter of 1885. Tt contained many articles to which no 
reference need be made, but it increased the Ameer’s allowance to 
eighteen lakhs, and it emphasised the promise of the British Govern- 
ment to assist the Ameer with men, arms, and money against aggres- 
sion. It also laid the basis for the last frontier delimitation, which 
was completed with Russia as far as the Tagdumbash Pamir. The 
Ameer declined to become responsible for the security of the Wakhan 
frontier, and along that bit of the frontier England and Russia may 


- * be said to be face to face. 


All these efforts by diplomacy and the labours of delimitation com- 
missions have not altered the radical position of things in Central 
Asia, because the British Government always refrained from 
employing plain and unmistakable language at St. Petersburg. I, 
pointed out in these pages nearly two years ago that “ Russia is far 
“freer from entangling engagements on the subject of Afghanistan 
“than is generally imagined. We could cite nothing more definite 
“against her than the very old expressions of opinion by Prince 
“ Gortchakoff and M. de Giers that they regarded ‘Afghanistan as 
“outside the sphere of Russia’s influence.’ Russia has at no time 
“made any declaration that she would never invade Afghanistan ; 
“the conventional agreement as to the boundary does not debar her 
“in any way from crossing that boundary as the friend or enemy of 
“the ruler on the other side of it, and there is nothing in anything 
“she has ever signed to show that she agreed to regard 
“ Afghanistan as a dependency of India and not as an independent 
“country.”"* The sole result of all the ten years’ delimiting, 
from 1885 to 1895, is that Russia will not be able to 
deny that she has crossed what she admitted to be the Afghan 
frontier. The question may reasonably be asked whether a polite 
but firm intimation might not at this moment be conveyed to St. 
Petersburg that we hold Russia bound by her many promises not to 
interfere in Afghan affairs, and that we hold ourselves bound by 
our engagements to defend the Ameer and his frontier if she should. 
Lord Lansdowne can speak with commendable clearness when he 
likes, and clear language now may be the means of averting war 
later on. 


. #0 Qabul and Horat,” January, 1900, 
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The Government cannot but be in possession of more evidence 
.than has leaked out, showing that Russia’s pretension is to treat 
Afghanistan as a friendly neighbour country, with which she wishes 
to hold more or less definite diplomatic relations. I shall not be at 
all surprised if a Russian envoy with condolences and congratulations 
to Habibullah from the Governor-General at Tashkent is on his 
way to Cabul before these lines appear in print. The Ameer would 
very probably decline to see him, and he might be turned back 
before reaching the capital, but in any case an awkward position 
might be created. If he were received, or even if he arrived 
at Cabul, the Government of India might deem it necessary 
to insist that an English envoy should be also received at 
the capital. If the Ameer repulsed the Russian mission, and we, 
well satisfied to have the trouble taken off our hands, did nothing, 
Habibullah, on the resumption of the attempt, for Russia’s success has 
been achieved by declining to accept rebuffs, might think that wa 


regarded the matter as of so little importance that he could safely - 


accord hospitality to the successor of Stolietoff and other Russian 
officers. The insidious move of treating Afghanistan as an inde- 
pendent State with which Russia would desire to establish diplomatic 
relations is far more likely to be taken by the Tashkent authorities 
than the championing of the cause of Ishak Khan. 

Tf strife were to break out among Abdurrahman’s sons, and if from 
any cause civil war arose in Afghanistan, then the temptation to 
incite Ishak and his son Ismail to cross the Oxus and to assist them in 
conquering Afghan Turkistan might prove irresistible. But the 
continued tranquillity of Afghanistan and the knowledge that there 
is a very strong garrison in the Turkistan province will probably 
deter Russia from attempting this game, at least for the present. It 
is worth noting that the late Ameer built what he called “the largest 
“and strongest fort in my dominions,” at Dehdadi near Mazar-i- 
Sherif, expressly for the-defence of the northern frontier. Subse- 
quently he is said to have constructed forts equipped with search-lights 
for the defence of the chief crossings of the Oxus. Any attempt to 
expel the Afghans from Turkistan would therefore have to be made 
by a considerable and well-equipped army. With the certainty 
before them of British intervention in the struggle sooner or later, 
the Russians would not commit themselves to the attempt unless they 
felt confident of being able to overcome the Afghan forces in 
Turkistan very easily and quickly. p 

For these reasons it is far more probable that Russia will break 
ground diplomatically than in a military fashion in Afghanistan at 
the present juncture. What the may do if she receives an open 
rebuff at the hands of Habibullah is another matter, but that will 
demand time for consideration and development, and much will have 
been gained if matters can be kept from reaching a crisis before next 
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spring. Before that date arrives it is safe to conclude that the Ameer 
and Viceroy will have met to make the necessary arrangements for 
dealing with Russia’s advances, whether pacific or warlike. Among 
those arrangements it is clear that a line of telegraph between India, 
Cabul and Balkh is absolutely essential if we are to be in a position. 
to cope effectually with Russia in the Turkistan province. 

The death of Abdurrahman must compel the British Government 
to take up a more decided attitude on the Afghan question than it 
has yet done, The late Ameer was left to do the best for himself, 
and we squared our liabilities in Afghanistan with the subsidy 
and a qualified promise of aid. Very luckily for us, Abdurrahman 
was both satisfied and successful. But it would be exceedingly foolish 
to think that this condition of things can go on for any length of time 
under the new ruler. Habibullah may prove himself just as able a 
prince as his father, but it is inevitable that he should have to prove 
it under very different conditions, and by positive achievements. 
Abdurrahman could stand alone, Habibullah cannot. He must be 
supported, although the support will have to be rendered in such a 
way as not to detract from his independence. : 

The safest and surest way to lend this support is by employing 
firm and clear language at St. Petersburg, to the effect that we will 
not allow the frontier of Afghanistan, as recognised by Russia herself, 
to be violated. The late Ameer gave some valuable advice to this 
effect when he wrote: “If England wishes to put e stop to this 
“ aggressive policy she herself must cease to practise a weak, 
“apathetic, indifferent policy towards the movements of Russia, 
“such as has ibeen carried out by past English politicians. If 
“ Russia is once made to understand that any further aggression on 
“her part would be the cause of war she would be easily turned back 
“ by a strong protest.” The chief danger of the moment is that the 
opinion, promoted by the military and Central Asian parties, may 
prevail at St. Petersburg that England is too much embarrassed by 
the war in South Africa to adopt very strong measures on the Oxus. 
Tt is most necessary, if peace is to be preserved, that the firm language 
of our Foreign Office should indicate the intention to defend the 
Afghan frontier at all hazards, and to insist that Russia shall keep 
at least that one of her promises which bound her not to interfere 
in Afghanistan. Habibullah’s own chances are excellent, and we 
shall be to blame if they are spoilt by Russia’s aggressiveness. 

Even if we take the most favourable view of the situation, there 
can be no doubt that we are again, entering upon a critical phase of 
our relations with Afghanistan. We may at any moment be called 
upon to take a decisive step, and it must be admitted that we should 
possess very imperfect information about the situation in Afghanistan 
because the Ameer Abdurrahman very jealously prevented our 
acquiring any information except what he chose to give us. Several 
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‘interesting points occur to the mind about which it would be well 
to -have some sounder opinion than his ipse disit. Is it true, for 
instance, that “within a week 100,000 fighting men can be massed 
“at Herat,” ‘and that the fort at Dehdadi is really equipped’ with 
“naval quick-firing guns, Krupp and Hotchkiss and Nordenfeld- 
“Maxim” artillery? If we are to assist in the defence of Afghan- 
istan, it is most desirable that we should’ know on good authority 
what is the defensive condition of its frontier towns and forts. It ia 
quite true that Abdurrahman always stipulated that, in the first place, 
the defence of Afghanistan should be left to the Afghans themselves, 
and that they should only receive aid in arms, ammunition, and 
money.: But Habibullah: may have a different opinion, and there 
would be-obvious dangers of more than one kind if we were to defer 
our active co-operation until after: Russia had captured Herat and 
Dehdadi. When Abdurrahman wrote as he did on this subject he 
was thinking more of the preservation of his personal authority and 
independence than of the military requirements of a perilous 
situation. l l 

If one thing is clearer than another it is that an increased responsi- 
bility on behalf of Habibullah must be accompanied by increased 
means and opportunities of discharging it. We cannot reasonably 
hold ourselves in readiness to declare war upon Russia for 
occurrences alfout which we should have to guess at the truth between 
Russian misrepresentations and Afghan inaccuracies or men- 
dacities. If our present Government committed itself to this course 
it is quite certain that the next would repudiate the liability, which 
Russia would regard as a signal to come on. The concomitant 
of fresh arrangements with Habibullah must therefore be the 
presence of English officers at Herat and Mazar-i-Sherif in tele- 
graphic communication with India. If Russia does not wish to 
provoke a rupture she will not resent an arrangement of this nature, 
because it would be calculated to restrain the Afghans from com- 
mitting any offensive or hostile acts. If she wishes to provoke one, 
nothing that we can either do or abstain from doing will prevent her. 
Ii is also clear that Habibullah will have to relax in some degree the 
severe fiscal policy of his predecessor, which has practically killed the 
trade with India. He has already given evidence of greater generosity 
and wisdom, and in a little time a healthy trade may be created to the 
benefit of the two States and of their political, as well as commercial, 
relations. All these matters can be amicably adjusted provided no 
serious collision occurs on the Herat or Balkh frontier. 

The true way to stop that is to approach Russia at once, and, while 
we address her as one great Power revealing its mind to another on 
a vital point, we should show her that we can take a reasonable 
view of what she considers her own interests and legitimate pre- 
tensions, While, then, we should let Russia see, beyond all possi- 
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- bility of; misconception, that we will fight her for any infraction of 
the Afghan frontier which she delimited with us, we should cohvey 


to her our intention not to thwart or oppose her plans in Persia. 
On this basis I feel sure that an Anglo-Russian arrangement could 
be concluded that would remove all the war-clouds at the present 
time from the Afghan frontier, and give Habibullah the period of 
tranquillity necessary not merely for the consolidation of his 
authority, but also for the development of the resources, wealth and 
prosperity of his country, which is absolutely necessary if 
Afghanistan is to remain a useful and powerful ally for India and 
Great Britain. É 
Demereius C. Bouncer. 


LIFE IN ROUMANIA. 


I. 


than the survival of our race. 

In the days of the heroic Dacian King Decerbal the Roman 
legions were sent by Trajan to the banks of the Danube, in order 
to subdue the inhabitants of the country, and establish a Roman 
colony in the vicinity of the great river. The very existence of the 
conquering race was one of perpetual struggle. They had to contend 
against all the rigours of climate, and the perpetual incursions of 
turbulent neighbours. But amid all the horrors of perpetual war, the 
great aim of the Romans seems to have been to preserve their laws 
and customs from foreign influence, and as the enjoyment of peace 
was denied to these brave warriors and their immediate descendants, 
they were continually forced to remember their position; Romans 
far from Rome, strangers in a land where climate and inhabitants 
were alike hostile and unknown, surrounded on every side by fierce 
barbarian tribes, such as the Tasjgars, the Quades, the Marcomans, 
the Rostanes, the Basbarnes, and the Dacians. But the Romans 
have ever been a dominant race, and in the midst of unceasing peril 
these first colonists preserved their name and nation, remaining 
closely united together, and leaving behind them strong traces of 
their power in a country where possession proved more difficult 
than conquest. They appear to have been set by the Roman 
Empire as a rampart against the barbarian invader; and to this day 
the sentiment of watching as a sentinel over civilisation, and guarding 
modern Europe from Asiatic darkness, is uppermost in the hearts 
of the Roumanians, though it has outlived its task. Nothing is 
dearer to them than the consciousness and proof of their Latin origin, 
which, though remote, may be traced in every legend and in the very 
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names that to this day the peasant gives to his oxen (Cassius, Cesar, 
Brutus), although he cannot by any means be suspected of having 
read the classics, as the present generation alone are beginning to 
frequent the village school, an institution unknown to their fathers.- 
The Romans appear to have set the immortal stamp of their race 
on the countries that fell under their rule, with the same care and 
precision which they displayed in chiselling on the incorruptible 
bronze of coins and medals the laurelled profiles of their victorious 
emperors, consuls and tribunes. i 

Although this is by no means an historical sketch, it may still be 
interesting to the reader to learn further particulars of the fate of the 
struggling Roman colony, to whom we Roumanians are indebted for 
the purest blood of our race. 

The forsaken. legion could not cause less anxiety at Rome than 
the other troops whom duty and necessity also set as barriers to the 
invading barbarian hordes on the confines of the empire. Hadrian, 
and after him Septimus Severus, were equally desirous of assisting 
them. These emperors raised fortified camps in different parts of 
the country. Among these camps, called “ Castelis,” must be men- 
tioned that of Drabelae, or Castris novis Severianus. In the end 
this camp became-a prosperous city, named Turnul Severus. The 
ruins, which exist near the modern town of Caracal (so called after 
the Emperor Caracalla), bear the name of Antonina; which was: built 
by the Romans with the stones of the ancient city of Romole, another 
colony in the neighbourhood, in which the memory of Rome still 
lingers. f 

About the same time the Roman emperors conceived the project 
of abandoning part of Dacia to the Goths, who were the most frequent 
and fiercest invaders of the little colony. The difficulty of defending 
so extensive a country alarmed them, and finally Aurelian, obliged to 
choose between Dacia and Mesia, relinquished Dacia to its foes; 
bnt this province, on the right bank of the Danube, from which the 
troops were recalled, still continued to be called Dacia, that no tradi- 
tion might exist of a Roman province effaced from the list of Roman 
conquests. Deserted by the soldiers, Government officials, and all 
the people belonging to the higher and more cultivated classes, who 
followed the legions as they retreated, a great number of the Daco- 
Roman colonists clung steadfastly to the soil which they had made 
their own, and refused to abandon the threaténed province, notwith- 
standing the menaces and continued incursions of the Goths. Indeed, 
the attachment inspired by this part of Europe. among those who 
spend only a few months within its borders is most striking. How 
many foreigners have, like the Romans of old, refused to return to 
their native land after a sojourn on the banks of the Danube? 

-Yet Roumania, in comparison with other countries, is neither 
gay, pleasant, nor exceedingly wealthy. Perhaps the secret of its 
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charm lies hidden in the beautiful silvery light which bathes its 
plains, and in the soft splendour and depth of its horizons. What 
the first Roman settlers felt is felt by their descendants. And there 
is such a strong link between our souls and nature that the great 
enchantress herself alone can have forged the chains which have bound 
the people to the land throughout the centuries. To the brave 
veterans, who, forgetful of Rome and disdainful of danger, cared 
neither for Goth nor Rossolan, we owe the germs of nobility still 
alive in our race. Though the darkness of the Middle Ages fell on 
the little province, though it became the high road to Palestine 
through the Byzantine empire, though the Turks and Bulgarians 
have crossed the land like thunder-storms, yet the old Latin blood 
remains pure. For the Roman colonists took refuge in the moun- 
tains, and, defending themselves with heroic courage, they continued 
to live according to their own manners and customs. They gave 
their Roman names ito the rivers and mountains. The river Aluta 
is now the Olt; the Ardessus, the Arges; the town of Muscus is now 
called Bujas; while from one extremity of the country to the other 
the name of the Emperor Trajan is still revered in song and record. 
On a star-lit night, the country people point out the Milky Way 
as “ Trajan’s Road”; every village ditch is “ Trajan’s Moat.” Not 
even in Rome itself, where the famous column attests his greatness, 
is the stern Emperor so honoured and remembered as in the midst 
of our nation, where a man must be ignorant indeed who ignores the 
valour and renown of Trajan. 

I am myself a witness to the truth of this. On a bitterly cold 
night, last January, as I was hurrying home over the newly-fallen 
snow, in the twilight, a beggar, shivering in a doorway, attracted 
my attention. He groaned and moaned, and expressed his misery in 
the eloquent tones peculiar to such fellows in our country. Whilst 
looking for a coin, I listened to him. He was of course, complaining 
of the cold, and he said: “ Father Trajan! Father Trajan! the land 
“you have brought us to is fair in summer, but in winter 
“Father Trajan! You should have led us to milder climes,” 

This is but one of so many indisputable proofs of our Roman 
origin that it seems almost unnecessary to point them out. 

Every spring, from the mountain villages, a throng of dancers 
invades the towns and cities. Their dancing is noisy, as they wear 
bells on their belts, sleeves, and trousers, and shout and stamp their 
feet on the ground as they dance; but they are unable to explain 
the meaning of the words they say. Nevertheless, some of our 
learned men have succeeded in interpreting them, and they have 
discovered that unconsciously, and by the mere force of tradition, 
these peasants dance the Pyrrhic Dance, so sacred in ancient myth- 
ology, in which the Curite warriors are said to have shouted 
boisterously in order to prevent Saturn from hearing the voice of 
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his infant son, Jupiter, the future king of the gods having been 
hidden by his mother Rhea, lest Saturn should devour him. 

The cake that Orpheus threw before Cerberus, when the unfortu- 
nate musician went down to Hell in search of Eurydice, is still to be 
seen. at every Roumanian funeral; the simple country folk decorate 
the mixture of corn and sugar with poppies, as, according to Latin 
mythology, Orpheus mingled the juice of poppies in the cake, that 
Cerberus might fall asleep and allow him to pass unobserved. 

The fate of the Sabine women is still commemorated in our villages, 
where no marriage takes place without a preliminary ceremony; 
that of the amusing flight of the bride riding the bridegroom’s horse. 
The parents also coolly play their part, and catch the couple on their 
way, pretending the greatest indignation; and then, when the spirit 
of tradition is satisfied, when they have obeyed the customs inherited 
from their ancestors, the priest is called in to accomplish the Christian 
rite. But unconscious Paganism has ever held the foremost place 
among the people. At a funeral, after the words of eternal peace 
and Christian hope have been spoken over the closed grave, a libation 
of oil and wine is poured on the mound by the priest himself, and in 
this way the primitive religion is united to that faith from which we 
all derive comfort ‘and strength. 

Thus the little group of Latin descent, lost amid the vast plains 
where now so many cities—Bucarest, Craiova, Giurgevo, Braila, 
Galatz—arise, or sheltered by the lofty Karpathian mountains, 
struggled to remain, a small though independent nation. But the 
task became more and more difficult as the centuries brought more 
and more strife. During the dark epoch of the Middle Ages, the 
land where the old Roman colony had lived with such valiant per- 
severance became the high road to Palestine; and the warrior- 
pilgrims, who stopped on their way to the Sepulchre, sometimes 
proved rapacious and turbulent, and even spent months and years in 
this pleasant country, whose hospitality, whether willing or un- 
willing, they rewarded by kindling deadly feuds and carrying away 
with them all the spoil they could take. 

Then came the sudden appearance of the Turks and the establish- 
ment of these fierce Asian fanatics at Constantinople—too near, alas! 
And from that hour, fatal to Christendom, the victors of the Dacians 
became the vassals of the Ottoman Empire. 

I cannot here retrace the vicissitudes or the end of this unfortunate 
situation, which preyed on the minds and lives of all true Rouma- 
nians till the middle of the last century. Even before 1877-78, when, 
in the bloody fights of the Russo-Roumano-Turkish War, we valiantly 
gained the cause of definitive hberty, some amelioration was made in 
our fate by the repeated intervention of the European Powers, and 
by our own fretful attitude of revolt and despair. Everyone is now 
aware that the young Roumanian kingdom is a flourishing and 
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promising nation, and Bucarest, its capital, is fast losing the some- 
what wild charm of an ancient Oriental town, while Roumanian 
society is almost as civilised as any other-Occidental aristocratic set. 
So, in order to find some remnants of couleur locale, quickly fading 
away under the subtle touch of time and education, we must refer 
to the years when the boyards still kept a kind of little Court in the 
principal cities of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

The reader must try to imagine the haughty and benevolent noble- 
men in their loose, gaudy costime, in which sables and Turkish 
shawls were equally displayed, and jewelled daggers glittered in the 
richly-embroidered belf. Their high headgear towered above their 
foreheads like a turret above a castle, Many tales are told of the 
pride which prevented the boyards from taking off their heavy fur 
“ischlik” (as these big caps were called) before the hospodars or 
governors when they were Greek and represented the Sultan’s will 
and despotism. But the Wallachian and Moldavian nobility lived in 
a simple and patriarchal way. An hour after dawn, the halls and 
gardens of the big, low-roofed, whitewashed houses were filled with 
beggars, buffoons, students, “ tziganes,” priests, and people of all sorts 
belonging to the lower classes, whose position in the train of 
the boyards very much resembled that of the ancient Roman 
clientèle. They waited patiently, chattering with animation and dis- 
cussing their interests under the trees in the orchard, taking the fruit 
without fear of the boyard, whom they treated as their lord and 
father; and those who were more familiar with the master thronged 
the bright corridors, while the boyard washed his long silky beard, 
and prayed before the “ Iconostas,” a kind ef chest, where, behind a 
glass door, the silver and gold images of the Saints glistened under 
the light of the holy lamps. 

Slowly, and with a soft smile on his lips, the boyard leaves his 
private apartments, makes his way through the crowd, and kindly 
gives his hand to be kissed. Few aro his words, but righteous. 
He is informed of all the misery, all the wishes, feuds, rivalries, 
and ambitions of the motley crowd, on whom he pours hope and 
encouragement; a bow to one, a coin to another, and to everyone 
the permission to partake his meals. After this morning progress 
through his clientèle, the boyard sinks into deep reverie; his own 
particular servant lights the “ chibouk” (Oriental pipe); he is not 
to be disturbed, the slightest noise would be an annoyance to him. 
And thus the hour of the afternoon meal approaches. The boyard 
and his family seat themselves at a long table, where a great many 
persons of humbler position take their places according to station. 
Beneath the salt, sordid costumes and hungry faces are to be seen, 
and the halls, the gardens, the staircases, are invaded by a multitude 
of beggars, who eat there standing or crouching in the easiest or most 
uncomfortable attitudes. The food is abundant and excellent. When 
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the boyard and his wife and children rise from table, the crowd thank 
them aloud, and rush again to kiss the master’s hand. But the 
boyard is in a hurry now; he must retire to his room, where some of 
his relations generally come to visit him. The hour has arrived when 
the boyards speak of State affairs. In fact the roll of carriages is 
soon heard along the cobbled pavement. The boyards arrive one by 
one, followed by their servants, bearing their long “chibouks.” The 
noble assembly recline on the low couches, Turkish coffee is served, 
and the “ chibouk” smoked uninterruptedly. The conference proves 
noisy, but before the day is many hours older the boyards are all 
asleep on the divans, overcome by the warm atmosphere, and also in 
order to obey an old hygienic law. The master of the house imitates 
his friends, but after twenty minutes’ doze they are all alive again 
to discussion, black coffee and ‘“ chibouks.”’ 

Greek, spoken with fluency and elegance; was the fashionable 
language of the time, and enabled the boyards to be well versed in 
classical literature. Their wives lived apart, in a kind of “ gynécée,” 
where needlework, prayers and charitable purposes took up most of 
their hours. The apparent peace of these lives was often broken in 
upon by the sudden irruption of a pacha, followed by his swarthy 
escort, sent by the Sultan to exercise some direct control over the 
hospodar or reigning prince; the pacha often contrived to extort 
money from the nobility for himself or his Imperial master. Cruel 
executions, the flight of the terrified boyards, deeds of great personal 
courage on their part, followed sometimes by their disappearance, 
always marked the departure of the savage pacha. 

Nothing can give a clearer idea of these fatal circumstances than 
the story of which one of my ancestors was the unfortunate hero. 
Aleco Vacaresco, a noble and fearless boyard, took # into his head 
to oppose the Sultan’s power, and, of course, he succeeded, not only 
in gathering round him & great number of partisans who admired his 
heroism, but also in incurring the wrath of the Ottoman potentate to 
such an extent that orders were given to the hospodar, and to every 
pacha who had anything to do with the Wallachian State, to imprison 
Vacaresco, and send him off to Constantinople, where all his pride 
and craft could not avail to save him from torture and death. But 
to lay hands on Vacaresco was a dangerous task, which no one dared 
to undertake; and, besides, the hospodar was his personal friend and 
relative. Months passed, pachas in great number unrolled before the 
prince the dreaded firman, but Vacaresco still quietly strolled about 
his vast house and gardens, or drove along the muddy streets of 
Bucarest in his big State carriage (boyards alone had the permission 
to use State carriages). Although sure of the fate which sooner or 
later awaited him, Vacaresco remained undaunted, and the summer . 
was drawing to its close, when he made up his mind to give a great 
dinner in honour of a marriage that was about to take place in his 
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family. The feast proved gay, and everyone's spirits were high, 
when, in the midst of the revel, Aleco Vacaresco’s servant approached 
him and whispered in his ear: “A messenger, my lord, is down in 
“the hall; he wishes to speak to your lordship; a poor man, alone, 
“and unarmed, and his request is pressing; indeed, he seems most 
“anxious to deliver his message.” “I will go to him immediately ; 
“ excuse me a moment, gracious guests.” And Aleco Vacaresco left 
the room without suspicion or fear. 

His servant had not deceived him nor proved a traitor; the man 
who had asked to see him entered the hall alone; but beneath the 
deep foliage in the garden Turkish soldiers waited, who seized the 
unfortunate nobleman, and bore him off in the darkness. No trace 
of him was ever discovered, though his wife spent her immense 
wealth in the vain effort to learn his fate. He was lost for ever in 
the gloom of that summer’s night. 

Modern democracy has slowly effaced the type of the ancient 
boyard, of the pidus, kind and chivalrous hero whose existence was 
entirely devoted to the poor, while towards the end of his life he 
built churches and endowed convents. In a country where no privi- 
leges and no titles exist, the difference between the aristocracy and 
the middle classes is so slight that a full knowledge of our national 
history becemes necessary when I endeavour to establish the 
proper limits which separate them. It is touching to note with 
what reverence the popular feeling still turns towards the memories 
of the past, and the descendants of the boyards have understood their 
duty; liberal ideas and liberal education have done their utmost to 
rid us of every atom of “ préjugé,” and teech us to work altogether 
for the benefit of our country. Our young students are generally 
educated in the French, German, and English Universities. Our 
rising “ bourgeoisie” is for the most part composed of clever, hard- 
working people, reared in ambition and in the desire of imitating all 
the good and noble institutions they have seen, or read about, else- 
where. Before writing of the Roumanian monk and Roumanian 
peasant, I have tried to give an idea of the ancient boyard. 


Il. 


Country life in Roumania is in every way peculiar and different 
from country life in every other country. The wide plains and 
forests possess a very scanty number of villages and roads, and in 
the winter, autumn and early spring, rain, snow-storms, and mud 
generally prevent owt-door exercise, and any kind of communication 
between the inhabitants of the same district, who may be said to 
spend several months in complete solitude, and even seclusion. But 
when sunny days return, and the corn begins to ripen, and the wild 
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roses are in bloom, nothing lovelier can be imagined than our land- 
scapes, bathed in the clear light of the Oriental skies. The swift, 
glittering rivers, rapid as torrents, glide quickly between the trees ; 
the maize is high, and of a bright green colour. The peasants’ gay 
costumes and silver belts, the women, with their floating veils of 
gauze bespangled with gold, add to the luxuriant charm of the scene. 
The Roumanian peasant is of a dreamy, poetical nature, and I will 
hereafter endeavour to relate all I have learnt to know of the weird 
deep soul of the race. But before proceeding with this study, we 
must first obtain a glimpse of the monk and the shepherd, who ‘both 
inhabit the mountains, and, in the popular belief, have almost 
become akin to the black rocks and proud summits of the 
Karpathians. 

The shepherd is a regular savage—tales innumerable are afloat as 
to his kinship with the fairies and the mountain winds. Twice a 
year only, in autumn and in spring, he is to be seen leading his white 
herd, assisted by a few hounds, who look like wolves, and are almost 
as mysterious as their master. The shepherd spends six summer 
months in utter solitude on the highest meadows of the Karpathians. 
He is dressed in a coarse white shirt, long mantle and high cap of 
thick fur. His hair is raven black, and flows loosely on his shoulders. 
His white skin sandals enable him to tread lightly, and without much 
fatigue, the long wearisome way that leads from the mountains to 
the plains, and vice versa. He never accepts the shelter of a hospit- 
able roof, but always sleeps near his herd, however hard the frost or 
deep the snow. He is very seldom heard to speak, and is said to 
have lost the use of his tongue in his solitary existence. Many 
legends have grown and flourished about the silent, haughty youth, 
whose tall figure crosses, twice a year, the horizon of the Roumanian 
landscape; he is believed not to belong to the human race; he neither 
lives nor dies. No maid has ever loved the shepherd, however hand- 
some he may be, and however she herself may be inclined to love— 
a fairy alone can be tempted by his affection, and she runs a dangerous 
risk, for he is already betrothed to the fountain, whose water springs 
amongst the highest and most lonely rocks, and the revengeful 
goddess punishes all mortals who cross her path, or try to take her 
lover from her. Such are the legends that render the Karpathian 
shepherd interesting and attractive—he plays a conspicuous part in 
all the songs of our folk-lore, while his fate remains wrapt in the 
soft haze of mystery. 

The monk is also a prisoner among the mountains, and a faithful 
friend of the gloomy rocks or dazzling peaks ; and he and the shepherd 
sometimes meet in the paths of the lonely pine forests, almost un- 
trodden by human foot. For years the monk lives by himself in a 
kind of hut built by his own hands, and then the companions he has 
left behind in their turn separate from the wealthy community and 
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invade his loneliness; and, having discovered that even in a coiivent 
pride, avarice, and jealousy may intervene between man and his 
God, prefer a humbler fate. These saints are generally called 
“skimmitzs.” They assemble in small groups, and sometimes with 
great difficulty (because stone and mortar are scarce in the mountains) 
build a small church. Vegetables, milk and fruit are their sole food ; 
far from town and village, lost for ever in the darkness of the forest 
tracks, on the bleak meadows, the monk must spin and weave his 
own garments; he is his own gardener, cook and mason; he builds 
and rebuilds the sheltering roof, often destroyed by the winter 
hurricanes; he adds a room to the low range of huts when a new- 
comer joins the little group of saints; he paints on wood and bark 
the holy images before which he kneels, and blesses the water he 
drinks; he carves and polishes the beads of his chaplet. His life is 
busy, pure and abstemious, and when his wish for more complete 
isolation shows him the peril of the new brotherhood as it grows in 
numbers, he departs in search of a wilderness more deep and secluded 
than that to which his steps have already led him, where he can 
exult in the presence of his God, and, like the glorious Bhuddha, 
turn ever to contemplation, silence and a profound communion with 
the hidden forces of neture, till he himself appears to become part 
of the surrounding beautiful wild landscape, and his heart grows 
soft like the flakes of snow, and light as the summer leaves, and his 
brain slumbrous with formless dreams, which rustle through hia 
mind as the waters of the torrent rustle under the sombre trees 
where twilight ever reigns. 

My only encounter with one of these mysterious monks took place 
in very peculiar and interesting circumstances, and I am fain to 
relate the whole scene to my reader, though no words can convey 
the feelings of awe and wonder that invaded our souls during those 
solemn hours. 

We had accompanied the Queen of Roumania on one of those 
frequent excursions in which the free spirit of Carmen Sylva 
delighted a few years ago. Her Majesty is now, alas, too delicate 
for such undertakings, and those who remember her youthful, 
bounding step and the elastic grace of her gait recall with a pang 
the days when, walking ahead of her companions, like Diana leading 
her nymphs, she climbed the rude mountain paths, and was ever the 
most joyful and indefatigable of the party. We had left Castel 
Pelesch long before dawn; Castel Pelesch, the summer residence of 
the Roumanian Sovereigns, rises between boundless pine forests, at 
1,000 metres altitude. Before the sun made his appearance above 
the lofty summits we had already lost sight of the brown turrets of 
the castle, and were lost among the trees. We walked five hours, 
then took to our small, sturdy horses, walked again, then once more 
tried to ride; but this proved impossible, as the path had become 
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very narrow. At last we emerged from the shelter of the woods. 
Thin azure vapours floated before us with the grace of the fairy 
princesses, so famous among the Karpathians. A vast stretch of 
meadow gleamed before our eyes, dazzling with newly-fallen snow 
(it was in July), and here and there with freshly-grown grass. We 
learnt that we had reached the place known by the name of “ Virful 
“en. Dor,” the Peak of Desire, or Regret, thus called because a 
legend is told of a young and beautiful shepherd, named Ion, who, 
tempted by one of the neighbouring fairies, loved and followed her, 
and was never again seen by mortal eyes, though his soul is still said 
to regret the earth, and return at night to this spot, erying aloud 
in ita desire and its sorrow to the reckless breezes of the mountain. 
Carmen Sylva has written Ion’s sad story. We proposed to stop 
and lament in our turn over Ion’s fate; but the Queen, as if irresis- 
tibly drawn forward, said: “We must not loiter, I feel there is 
“something beautiful behind this mountain.” l 

Weary, but courageous, we still obeyed. After two hours’ descent 
we found ourselves in a valley, dark as the valley of death, which it 
might well prefigure, encircled as it was by the stern, frost-touched, 
black pine trees, ranged like a troop of ruthless sentinels along the 
banks of a river, whose clear waters rolled over grey and black stones. 
And round the valley rose gigantic grey rocks without a spray of 
grass on their shining granite, or an interstice between their lofty 
crags, united, as if to guard the valley from every ray of sun or moon- 
light that might disturb its supernatural gloom. As we stealthily 
advanced, with something like terror creeping into our souls, the 
Queen uttered a joyful ery: “The Valley of Death opens on 
“ Paradise,’ she exclaimed. 

And, indeed, as we hastily joined her, a glimpse of Paradise 
charmed our sight. The valley opened on a sloping meadow, where | 
silver vapours danced and glided; a blue veil enveloped the distant 
peaks, and the river here became white and foaming and leapt away 
happily and lightly, like a child set free from the seclusion of a 
narrow schoolroom. We were resolved to follow its exemple and 
depart; but the Queen again turned her gaze towards the gloomy 
valley and the stern rocks. “There is a cross up there,” she said, 
pointing with her mountain stick to the top of the highest crag. 
“A cross! Some human being has lived and died there. A 
“c skimmitz’ perhaps? We may discover a convent—a church. Oh, 
“Jet us go, let us climb up the rocks. I will, I must find out a path.” 

A few minutes later we discovered a small windi g staircase, 
roughly cut in the rock, and with such intervals bets zen each step 
that we put all pride aside, and might have been ren making the 
ascent on all fours, taking advantage of every Lranch and stone 
within our reach. When this terrible exertion v as almost over, we 
looked: up, and perceived a low range of buildings, which seemed 
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almost to crawl along the ground; and the Queen, who walked ahead 
of us, laughingly lifted her hand and touched the roof of the little 
church; but suddenly she uttered an exclamation. We hastened to 
ascertain the reason of her surprise, and perceived in front of Her 
Majesty a small monster, to whom the name of “human” could with 
difficulty be applied. His beard, of a greenish dirty hue, grew down 
to his knees, and his hair, flowing from beneath his ragged fur cap, 
covered his back. Bushy eyebrows shadowed his eyes, and his finger- _ 
nails were long and black, like the claws of an eagle. He appeared 
unable to speak, but growled out indistinct sounds, pointing to the 
church and the low buildings, which we, of course, understood to be 
a convent. At last he gave a long whistling shriek, and was soon 
joined by five brother monks, who had much the same appearance as 
himself; their coarse brown mantles were in tatters, and they all 
looked like legendary, mischievous Niebelungen dwarfs. One of 
them at lgst contrived to falter a few comprehensible words, and we 
made out that they had spent an immense number of years in this 
deserted spot. How many they could not tell, but they silently led 
us beneath one of the neighbouring pine trees, and there showed us 
a large number of white pebbles, set in the earth, and then pointed 
to the dark river in the valley; at last we understood that they had 
counted the seasons at the time of year when the river became free 
from winter frost and snow, and they marked this event by adding 
a white stone to their calendar under the fir tree. They appeared 
neither excited, pleased, nor annoyed by our intrusion. We repeated 
several times to them: “This lady is Queen of the land—the Queen 
“of Roumania—Queen of all these mountains, and of all the sur- 
“ rounding plains.” They only shook their heads in utter incredu- 
lity, and muttered: “ Czar Nicolas ” ! 

At this name it became clear to us that the wretched little monks 
must have lived here almost from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the Emperor Nicolas of Russia had extended his 
protection over the provinces of the Danube. And this wild place, 
lost among rocks and firs, this desolate and remote convent of the 
Karpathian mountains, was the sole spot on earth where the name 
of the mighty emperor continued to be remembered as that of a 
living monarch, and in that amall church God’s blessings were still 
called down upon his reign, though he himself had been sleeping for 
years in his tomb on the banks of the Neva. We felt uncomfortable, 
awestruck, fascinated by the weird aspect of these unearthly beings. 
We pressed food and money upon them; the food they willingly 
accepted, but threw away the coins. One only event had darkened 
their sojourn on these rocky summits. The cross, which we had 
perceived on the verge of the abyss, was erected to the memory of a 
monk who, from that giddy height, had flung himself into the 
torrent beneath, They could give no reason for this suicide; it had 
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taken place some forty years ago, as reckoned by the white pebbles; 
but the short drama was still so vividly impressed on their memories 
that as they recalled it, they sunk with growling shrieks to the 
ground, crossing themselves and praying frantically beside the 
wooden cross, so absorbed in their pasionate grief that they appeared 
utterly indifferent to our presence. 

Woe left them thus occupied, and hastened to regain the valley, 
where our horses and servants awaited us. Slowly and dreamily we 
descended the rough staircase; we felt bewildered, as if we had 
returned from the Land of the Unknown, from a mysterious journey 
to some secret and silent shore. 

HELENE VACARESCO, - 


FIRST STEPS OF THE NEW COMMONWEALTH. 


NHERE is a trite saying that people never appreciate aright what 
costs them little or nothing. The Australians have achieved 
their Commonwealth at a comparatively trifling cost—practically 

nothing more than the sacrifice of a few intercolonial jealousies and 
animosities—and therefore it is not surprising that many of them 
have not yet begun to estimate or value their new nationhood at 
anything like its true significance and importance. If, like other 
federations, they had been compelled to coalesce and consolidate their 
strength and their resources by the pressure of external unfriendly 
influences, by the intolerable tyranny of the parental authority or the 
presence of watchful enemies on their borders, the benefits and 
advantages of union and of united action would have been brought 
home to them in more direct and decisive fashion. But because 
federation has been with them a slow, gradual and leisurely process, 
covering a period of close on half a century as an academic debating 
issue and a practical proposal, and surrounded with no actual diffi- 
culties save those of their own creation, they hail its advent and 
accomplishment with a modified enthusiasm, a subdued satisfaction, 
and, in not a few quarters, a seeming indifference that it is not easy 
to harmonise with the birth and the evolution of a nation, the 
dignity and the destinies of a new Dominion. 

Having revisited Australia for the special purpose of witnessing 
the inauguration of the Commonwealth and the assembling of the 
first Commonwealth Parliament, this unexpected and inopportune 
apathy of the Antipodean man in the street was brought very 
prominently under my notice. Had it not been for the unprece- 
dented Imperial military display in the streets of Sydney on the 
former occasion, and the presence-of Royalty in Melbourne on the 
latter, I have a strong suspicion that these two red-letter days in the 
history of Federated Australia would have passed -off in a curiously 
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quiet and undemonstrative fashion. This comparative failure to rise 
to a great historic occasion was further manifested in the elections all 
over the continent for the first Federal Parliament, more than half of 
the qualified voters in many constituencies not taking the trouble to 
go to the polling-booths. Popular apathy is, in truth, one of the 
rocks in the path of the Commonwealth; and the danger has been 
clearly apprehended.by the First Federal Premier, Mr. Barton, who 
laid considerable ‘stress upon it in a recent striking address to a 
representative gathering of students of the Australian public schools. 
He earnestly entreated them to rise to the responsibilities of their 
new nationhood, to cultivate a close acquaintance with the duties of 
Australian citizenship, and to show to the world that the native 
Australian was worthy of the high destinies that were now com- 
mitted to his charge. Mr. Barton added a fervent hope that the 
public schools of Australia would play a patriotic part in the history 
of the Commonwealth, and, like Eton and Harrow in the old country, 
be:the nurseries of the Federal statesmen of the future. It is uma 
deniable that there were solid, well-grounded reasons for this appeal 
to the higher instincts and the nobler national qualities of young 
Australia. The average native-born Australian does not feel himself 
calléd upon to develop an interest in public affairs, or take the 
trouble of.thinking out the political problems of his country and his 
time. Sport and speculation are his engrossing pursuits, and he is 
encouraged to follow them with all the greater ardour by the obtru- 
sive and demoralising prominence which is accorded these lower, 
unintellectual activities in nine-tenths of his newspapers. The old, 
well-informed, thoughtful type of immigrant colonist is fast dis- 
appearing in Australia, and the native-born will soon constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the population in all parts of the 
Commonwealth, with the possible exception of the far north, where 
the coloured races, if not checked, threaten to outnumber the whites. 
If the native-born do not hearken to Mr. Barton’s timely admonition, 
and rise to the full height of their newly-acquired federal respon- 
sibilities, there is a very serious danger of a situation being developed 
in Australia analogous in many respects to that which has so long and 
so lamentably prevailed in another and a greater Commonwealth, 
where the educated, the cultured, and what should be the most 
beneficially-influential classes are largely divorced by their own 
apathy anc indifference from any effective share or contral of the 
political administration of their country. 

The first Government of the Commonwealth of Australia is perhaps 
the best all-round Ministerial combination that could have been col- 
lected from the six federating States. Mr. Barton, the Premier and 
Minister of External Relations, is entitled to the honour and the 
credit of having, almost single-handed, brought New South Wales, 
the most querulous, fractious:and conceited of the Colonies, into line 
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with the rest of Australia on this great national issue. After the 
death of the eloquent but occasionally erratic Sir Henry Parkes, Mr.. 
Barton stepped into the breach, and threw himself with ardour,. 
enthusiasm and perseverance into the uphill task of educating his- 
countrymen in the parent colony up to the ideal of federal fraternity, 
and Australian nationhood. Travelling from end to end of that 
great colony, he pursued the propaganda fer years, argued the case. 
for federation before countless audiences, removed by his powerful. 
and persuasive advocacy many difficulties and misapprehensions, and. 
thus gradually converted the majority of his reluctant and suspicious 
fellow-colonists in New South Wales to his own way of thinking. 
Mr. Deakin, the Attorney-General, has for many years deservedly, 
enjoyed the reputation of being the ablest and most convincing. 
pleader for national unity in the important colony-of Victoria. As 
the recognised oratorical champion of the federal idea and Australian 
brotherhood, his name and fame have extended considerably beyond 
the boundaries of the Commonwealth which he materially helped: to 
establish. Mr. Kingston, who has control of the_Federal Customs’ 
Department, and upon whom will devolve the interesting but onerous. 
responsibility of framing the first tariff that will be applicable to the. 
whole of Australia plus little Tasmania, has a long and honourable, 
record as a sincere, sturdy and ardent Federalist. Sir“ George 
Turner, who is in charge of the finances of the infant Commonwealth, 
has won the repute of a safe, steady and economical administrator,. 
by reason of the resourceful ability and the remarkable success with. 
which he rescued his colony, Victoria, from the depths of a dreadful. 
financial slough of despond, into which that now-reviving community 
fell and floundered ten years ago. A few days after tho formation: of. 
the first Federal Cabinet, it had the misfortune to lose its patriarchal 
member, Sir James Dickson. In his place, Queensland is now 
represented by Mr. Drake, who sits in the Senate or Upper House,. 
and administers the postal and telegraphic services of the Common-- 
wealth. Sir John Forrest, the Federal Minister of Defence, is the 
rough diamond and the most picturesque personality of the Cabinet., 
Gold-digger, surveyor, explorer; the most commanding figure in the 
western half of Australia; its Premier for ten years without a break, . 
from the concession of responsible government to the dawn of the 
federal era; colossal in stature, irascible of temper, autocratic in, 
manner, hasty in speech, and intolerant of adverse argument, Sir 
John Forrest brings into the Commonwealth House of Representa-, 
tives all the characteristics acquired during a diversified, strenuous 
and romantic career in the biggest and wildest section of the great 
southern continent. Western Australia has been so long isolated 
from the eastern States of the Commonwealth that itis not surprising 
to find that its Federalism is of a somewhat less robust, disinterested, 
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and comprehensive character. British Columbia, in the far west of 
Canada, before consenting to join the Dominion, stipulated for a 
railway connecting her with the eastern provinces of the Federation. 
The situation is largely reproduced at the outset of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Western Australia halted and hesitated until the 
last available moment, and although she then threw in her lot with 
the Commonwealth unconditionally, she only did so on the implied 
understanding that federation would be made real and effective in her 
case by the construction of a transcontinental railway under Federal 
guarantee and authority. Sir John Forrest, as her spokesman and 
champion in the Commonwealth Cabinet and Parliament, in 8 
moment of haste, anger and inconvenient candour, grievously dis- 
turbed and scandalised his fellow-members by roundly declaring his 
determination to do all in his power to wreck the Federal Constitution 
if the predominant Western Australian aspiration and desire for a 
railway to the eastern States should fail to find adequate sympathy 
and support. This threat need not be taken too seriously, but it 
serves to show the workings of the Western Australian mind. A 
railway connecting Sydney in the farthest east with Perth in the 
remotest west will come in its own good time, but its construction 
will not be accelerated by bullying, bounce and bluster. Sir W. J. 
Lyne, the Home Secretary, is the curiosity of the Cabinet. He 
vehemently opposed federation from start to finish; nevertheless, 
political etiquette demanded that he, as the reigning Premier of the 
parent colony, should be sent for in the first instance by the Governor- 
General of the nowly-established Commonwealth. His failure to 
form a Federal Cabinet was a foregone conclusion, and when he 
resigned the task in favour of Mr. Barton it was not generally antici- 
pated that he would take subordinate office. But he philosophically 
accepted federation as an accomplished fact, and saw no logical 
objection to his appropriating one at least of the good things it had 
brought in its train. There are two honorary members of the 
Cabinet—Sir P. O. Fysh and the Hon. R. E. O'Connor. The former, 
a veteran ex-Premier of Tasmania, and latterly its official representa- 
tive in London, brings a ripe judgment and a large experience of 
public affairs into the counsels of the Cabinet. Mr. O'Connor is one’ 
of the leading lawyers of New South Wales, and he takes charge of 
Government business in the Senate. Exceptional tact, knowledge 
and ability are needed for this delicate duty, and Mr. O’Connor has 
shown himself fully equal to the requirements of the position. 

The first Federal House of Representatives is somewhat of a dis- 
appointment, in so far as the prevailing type of member falls con- 
siderably short of the ideal that pre-federation enthusiasts had fondly 
imagined. Notwithstanding the enlarged area of the Commonwealth 
constituencies, that familiar figure in colonial legislatures, the 
narrow-visioned local delegate, has been able to find his way into the 
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National Parliament of Australie to a very appreciable extent. The 
Senate or Upper House is a much stronger, more influential, more 
widely representative and more intellectually powerful body as a 
whole. Its members having to be elected by the solid vote of the 
State, only candidates of reliable record, high character, proved 
capacity, and large experience of public affairs, had any reasonable 
prospect of success. In both Chambers the dividing line between 
parties has been determined by the first great issue that must be 
fought out and decided with the least avoidable delay—whether the 
fiscal policy of the Commonwealth is to be framed on free trade or 
protectionist lines. Mr. Barton’s Government is identified with a 
federal tariff more or less protective in its character and incidence. 
The free-traders sit to the left of the Speaker, and make no secret of 
their determination to oppose to the utmost any and every duty that 
is not intended strictly and purely for revenue purposes, any and 
every duty that is open to the suspicion of having been designed to 
divert money raised by national taxation into the pockets of a 
favoured set of manufacturers or monopolists. Tho free-traders are 
led by the Right Hon. G. H. Reid, a gold medallist of the Cobden 
Club, an excellent debater, a vivacious platform orator, but a some- 
what unscrupulous and erratic politician. At one time, while pro- 
fessing himself an ardent friend of federation, his proceedings as 
Premier of New South Wales strongly suggested the conclusion that 
he was really bent on retarding the consummation of Australian unity 
as much as he possibly could, if not defeating it altogether. This 
playing fast and loose with the national aspirations has produced a 
schism in the free-trade party, several members of which prefer to 
sit on the Government side of the House because they honestly dis- 
trust Mr. Reid’s sincerity and integrity as a federalist. 

The comparative lack of local interest in the establishment of the 
Commonwealth may be due in some measure to the fact that there are 
-80 few burning questions or exciting problems in front of Federated 
Australia. Practically, there are only two of international interest. 
The first arises out of the presence and the activities of foreign powers 
in Australian waters. Germany is now the predominant power in 
Samoa, and she also holds the northern half of New Guinea, that vast 
and potentially valuable equatorial island which is only separated 
from the mainland of Australia by a narrow strait. France occupies 
New Ogledonia, and is converting that carelessly-lost possession of 
ours into a formidable naval and military base. The French are also 
labouring strenuously to secure the sole and unrestricted control of 
the contiguous highly-important group of islands, the New Hebrides. 
Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington, as representing the British and 
French Governments, entered into a mutually self-denying agree- 
ment to keep their annexation hands off these tempting islands, but 
this treaty has heen neutralised and defeated to a considerable extent 
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by the persistent and successful colonising activities of the French 
all over the group. During recent years they have been promoting 
‘settlement on a systematic scale, and acquiring large areas of land 
‘by the simple process of purchasing a few feet of the foreshore from 
the natives, and then claiming that the transaction included a large 
slice of the country in the rear as well. In pursuance of this claim 
they ruthlessly destroy native plantations and annihilate all the 
villages that stand in their way. Lands acquired in this arbitrary 
fashion might be regarded with well-grounded suspicion by the 
‘impartial tribunal of investigation which the Commonwealth Ministry 
is urging -the Imperial Government to set up, but in the meantime 
they count as accomplished facts, and, as such, will have their due 
weight and influence if in the immediate future Lord Salisbury 
should feel a disposition tò embark on another of his favourite deals. 
This is the contingency that the Australians and the Commonwealth 
‘Government fear. They know by unpleasant experience Lord Salis- 
bury’s fondness for international deals, and if he desired concessions 
from: France in some other part of the world—Newfoundland for 
example—they feel no assurance that he would not sacrifice Australian 
interests in the New Hebrides as summarily and as thoughtlessly as 
he threw them overboard in Samoa, when he wished to do a little 
business of the like character with Germany and America. This is 
a possible calamity that the Commonwealth Government is deter- 
‘mined to do all in its power to avert; andit is in this connection that 
Federated Australia is having her first experience of external 
diplomacy, She wants to start with an Antipodean Monroe doctrine 
that there must be no more securing of footholds—potential military 
bases or naval stations—by foreign Powers on islands contiguous to 
her coasts. 

.The.second problem that confronts the Commonwealth is of an 
internal character, and hinges on the question of “a white 
“ Australia.” The vast northern areas of the Commonwealth, stretch- 
ing from the Tropic of Capricorn to the vicinity of the Equator, are 
lying for the most part unpeopled and undeveloped. How are their 
multifarious mineral, pastoral and agricultural resources to be turned 
to profitable account? Can the white man live and labour in such 
a torrid and trying climate, or must recourse be had to the coloured 
races. inured to toil under burning suns and blazing skiesP Con- 
flicting answers are given to these questions by authorities glaiming 
.to.speak from first-hand knowledge and experience, but the official 
‘inquiry set on foot by the Federal Government will doubtless throw 
sonie needful and serviceable light on the subject. It is probably 
‘true that a strong and healthy white man can, if he chooses, work as 
well within the tropics as without, provided he is abstemious in the 
use of intoxicants and conforms to hygienic laws, “He can, but he 
“won't,” represents the general sense of the replies I received when 
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making inquiries into this vexed question in Northern Queensland. 
That is to say, the white man is under no physical disqualification 
for tropical toil, but he naturally prefers to play the less onerous 
part of overseer as long as an adequate supply of coloured labour is 
available. In that limited section of Northern Australia which has 
so far been effectively colonised, the coloured races—Kanakas, 
Japanese, Chinese, Javanese, Cingalese, Indians, Afghans, etc.—are 
now strongly in evidence. From a geographical standpoint, Northern 
‘Australia would seem to be the natural outlet for the teeming popu- 
lations of Southern and Eastern Asia, but the first Commonwealth 
Government is committed to a policy of extrusion of these alien 
races. How far that policy is a practicable one remains to be seen. 
Whether the important sugar industry of Queensland is or is not 
dependent for its continued success upon regular supplies of Kanaka 
labour, is a question upon which the experts seriously differ. The 
oase of the Japanese is complicated by considerations of Imperial 
policy. It will be no easy matter to exclude the “little brown men” 
from the northern regions of the Commonwealth, because it is the 
desire and the determination of the Imperial Government to keep on 
the best possible terms with Japan in view of contingencies in the 
Far East. A Japanese Exclusion Bill, passed by the local legislature 
of Queensland, has been vetoed by Lord Salisbury’s Government on 
the ground that its provisions were not in harmony with Imperial 
interests, and if a measure on similar lines were adopted by the 
Commonwealth Parliament, it would probably share the same fate. 
So that there is every prospect of difficulties and embarrassments in 
the attempt to translate the theory of a white Australia into actual 
concrete fact, At the same time it cannot be denied that the presence 
of this piebald population in Northern Australia, this growing aggre- 
gation of alien elements, is fraught with unpleasant possibilities. to 
the rest of the continent. Once allowed to enter in unrestricted or 
considerable numbers, it will be difficult to confine them within the 
tropical regions. Their invasion of the populous cities of the south 
would seriously disturb the labour market, provoke racial riots, 
and introduce a number of undesirable complications. Already in 
some North Australian towns there are whole streets occupied by 
Japanese prostitutes, and there are people unscrupulously enriching 
themselves by regularly shipping cargoes of:this unsavoury species 
from Far Eastern ports. A less morally objectionable, but, from a 
political standpoint, even more striking development of alien progress 
in Australia is to be seen in Palmerston, the capital of the Northern 
Territory, where the Chinese actually constitute the majority of the 
residents, rank as the leading merchants and traders, ‘and’ give 
‘employment to a number of whites. This curious anomaly, this 
suggestive reversal of normal relations, is probably without a parallel 
in the wide range of the British dominions, 
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The loeation of the Federal Capital, the site of the future Ottawa 
or Washington of the southern hemisphere, will not be settled for 
some time. Nothing beyond the statutory provision that it must be 
within the boundaries of the parent colony, New South Wales, and 
not less than one hundred miles from Sydney, has yet been deter- 
mined. This clumsy compromise, the result of paltry provincial 
jealousies, might very advantageously be reconsidered. The other 
federating States, having conceded to New South Wales the pos- 
session of the Commonwealth capital, have nothing to gain by un- 
graciously insisting that Sydney must not be the favoured site. It is 
strongly suggestive of the dog in the manger that, because none of 
their capitals can enjoy the distinction, they will take good care that 
the capital of New South Wales is similarly debarred. If the ulti- 
mate decision could be left in the hands of some entirely unpre- 
judiced and impartial authority, it would in all probability be 
emphatically in favour of Sydney as the most historically and 
traditionally interesting of Australian cities, the site of the original 
settlement, the chief commercial centre of Australasia, the most 
picturesque spot of Greater Britain, and the most central and easily 
accessible situation from the standpoint of three-fourths of the 
citizens of the Commonwealth. The one plausible and attractive 
argument for the proposal that now holds the field is the rare and 
splendid opportunity it affords for the construction of a model metro- 
polis, an ideal Federal City. But opportunities are one thing; 
realisations another. The two American experiments in the creation 
of artificial Federal Capitals have not been such remarkable and 
unqualified successes as to invite imitation or encourage emulation in 
any confident or sanguine spirit. It is doubtful whether any purely 
political city, slowly evolved from the wilderness, could be made as 
architecturally effective as a transformed and reconstructed Sydney 
would become after less than half the expenditure. 

Not the least of the solid and lasting benefits that Australia will 
reap from federation will be the presence in London of a single 
official representative or ambassador of the highest status and in- 
fluence, a colleague and co-worker of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, in place of the half-dozen separate, independent, and some- 
times conflicting Agencies that have for so many years tried to serve 
their respective sections of the great southern continent under cir- 
cumstances that constantly crippled their usefulness and retarded 
their efforts. The advantages of such a substitution have so long 
been apparent to everybody conversant with colonial affairs that it is 
, somewhat surprising that the Australian Colonies did not. federate 
many years ago to. the limited extent of combining to maintain one 
authoritative mouthpiece and one common central office at the head- 
quarters of the Empire. A High Commissioner, accredited and 
empowered to speak and to act for the whole of Australia, can got 
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business done in a day or two that it would take the isolated repre- 
sentative of a solitary colony weeks, or even months, to accomplish. 
During recent years the Australian colonies, working independently 
of each other, have been striving their utmost to push and to popu- 
larise their products in British and European markets. A certain 
measure of success has attended these limited efforts, but what has so 
far been achieved in this direction is small and insignificant compared 
to the possibilities of the future under federalised and concentrated 
conditions, 

There is undoubtedly a bright, promising and fruitful career before 
Federated Australia if the Commonwealth barque is steered at the 
outset with steadiness, vigilance and a clear-sighted comprehension of 
both the risks and the responsibilities. Much depends upon the first 
leaders and Ministers of the Commonwealth, and the amount of 
success with which they can rise above old provincial prejudices, 
inculcate lofty national ideals, cultivate a community of thought and 
action, and weld the Australian’people into a harmonious and homo- 
geneous whole, practically as well as politically. They should not 
be afraid to incur some temporary unpopularity by resisting the 
reactionary and fallacious ideas which have found a considerable 
following in populous cities like Melbourne and Sydney, and which 
have done so much to retard the growth and prosperity of Australia 
in the past. Foremost among these mischievous and widespread 
delusions is the insane idea that immigration should be distinctly 
discouraged, because it would introduce competing supplies of labour 
and lower the high standard of wages now current in the Australian 
capitals. And this in a huge undeveloped continent capable of 
accommodating forty millions, and peopled by less than four! 
Nothing is more certain than that Australia, if she is to realise her 
high federal destiny and become the predominant power of the 
southern seas, must follow the wise example of her sister Dominion of 
Canada and encourage population to her shores in the most liberal 
and generous spirit. 


J. F. Hoaan, 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


I. 


N inquiry into French Protestantism is met at the threshold by 
this singular paradox, that while the Protestant spirit has 
taken possession of France, Protestantism as a form of Church 

life is declining. On the one hand its influence so increases that 
Protestants are to be found in all sorts of positions of authority and 
power, far out of proportion to their estimated numerical strength; 
on the other hand its temples are’ empty of worshippers, and the 
number of members, in both its confessions, diminishes with 
ominous rapidity. 

France is governed by the combined authority of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate, whose members, taken together, number 
880; 100 are said to be Protestants, 70 or 80 of whom are in the 
Chamber of Deputies. As the population of France is over 38,000,000, 
if the Protestant deputies were solely the representatives of their co- 
religionists, the Protestant population of France ought to be at 
least 5,000,000, whereas it is only 650,000, and that is a computation 
twenty years old, the probability being that it is now nearer 600,000. 
According to this the political influence of Protestantism in France is 
nearly seven and a half times as great as might be expected from the 
actual number of its professed adherents. š 

This striking fact is supported by many others of a similar nature. 
Out of 86 prefects of France, 10 are Protestants; while in the South 
of France, where Protestantism, as a religion, has its centre, 
Catholics complain that the departments have become “ Protestant 
“fiefs.” In Gard, where the Protestants number hardly 22 per 
cent. of the population, the majority of the General and Municipal 
Councillors are Protestant, and out of 10 senatars and deputies, 
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six are Protestant. The same kind of phenomenon may be 
observed in other parts of France. At Montauban, where the 
Protestants number but a ninth of the population, a majority of the 
Municipal Council are Protestants. In the department of Vaucluse 
a considerable number of the chief officials are said to be Protestants. 
The same is affirmed of Drome, where it is asserted that not less than 
100 important posts are held by Protestants. And the same kind of 
charge is made concerning the two departments of the Charente, 
and also of those of Gironde, Tarn-et-Garonne, and Herault. 

But the political influence of Protestantism appears in the fact 
that the higher the sphere the more abundant its evidence. In the 
Ministries that have governed France under the Third Republic it 
is asserted that out of the ten Ministers two or three have usually 
been Protestants. The Ministries said to have been most under 
their influence are just those commanding the sources of power—the 
Colonies, Finance and Public Instruction. In the Ministry of the 
Colonies there have always been, it is alleged, Protestants, or, at 
least, persons with Protestant connections, at the head. Several of 
the chief officials at the Ministry of Finance are, so it is stated, 
Protestants, while at that of Public Instruction, Protestant influence 
is evidently supreme. Not long ago the Directors of Primary, 
Secondary and Higher Education were, all three, Protestants, and so 
also was the Inspectress-General of Schools for Girls. 

Such were the facts in 1899; and though the source from whence 
they are taken is hostile to Protestantism, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that an author whose work* largely consists of the names of 
Protestants holding important positions in almost every sphere of 
French public life, would be careful not to destroy his object by 
mis-statements easily refuted by the persons named, or any of their 
friends. 

_ According to M. Renauld, the Protestants have in France got hold of 
the sources of power, and are very influential not only in the political 
world, but in centres where power is more real and less subject to the 
fitful changes of public opinion: the Magistracy, High Finance and 
the Educational World. The excess of their numbers in the ranks 
of the Magistracy, beyond their proportion to the population, is not 
sufficiently great to be in any way surprising, considering their 
wealth, education and industry. In Finance, however, it has a far 
more important meaning. Ages of struggle for existence have 
developed a character peculiarly fitting them for success in this line 
of things: even in the days of their deepest depression there were 
‘French Protestants who lent money to the Government. According 
to Michelet, the Court and Army of Louis XIV. were partially sup- 
ported by Protestant capitalists; and to-day Protestants are said to 
be masters of three-fourths of the Paris banks, and are accused by 


* Te Péil Protestant, Ernest Renauld. Paris, 1899, 
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M. Renauld of having helped to bring about the fall of the great 
Catholic bank—the Union Générale. Protestant financial influence 
in the provinces must be very great. In Nimes, out of a Chamber of 
Commerce of eleven members nine are Protestants. In the Gironde 
the wine trade is described as largely in the hands of Protestants. 
And all over France, out of the leading bankers, merchanta and 
factory lords, a quite striking number will be found to be Protestants. 
“Capital,” Michelet exclaims, “Capital of no religion! A mistake! 
“ Capital is Protestant.” 

Wherever a certain mental force is required, there Protestanta will, 
under the present régime of liberty, be found in the front rank. 
How entirely representative of the creative force which has brought 
into being modern French Republican institutions Protestantism 
must be, is impressively shown by its arrival at the position of 
moulding the mind of young France. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the history of French Protestantism is aware that one of the 
most prominent features of the persecution it suffered under Louis 
XIV. was the ever-increasing power given to the religion of the 
State over the children of Protestants—it being the object of the 
authorities to bring as many of them as they possibly could under 
the influence of Catholicism. Children were torn from their parents 
under various pretences in order that they might be educated in 
the faith of the State. Fenelon was himself ihe director of an 
institution at Paris, specially founded for the reception of Huguenot 
girls, who to this end had been made converts. To-day the character 
and organisation of Public Instruction in France has come into the 
hands of men who are the most Protestant of Protestants, and who 
appear to be accomplishing a work which will some day be recognised 
even by modern Evangelicals as a proof that there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth. 

It stands to reason that a country which during a century has 
passed through such struggles as France has passed through, and 
which has at last seen the principles of the Revolution definitely 
accepted as the basis of its constitution, should turn for the educators 
of its youth to-men and women whose minds have developed in 
harmony with the working out of those principles in every depart- 
ment of life, and whose souls have found a faith in God, independent 
of all religious dogma and of every kind of denominational con- 
fession. Such persons existed in the time of the Revolution itself; 
but the convictions of their successors to-day have, as the result of 
the theological tempests through which Faith has had to pass during 
the last half-century, grown stronger and deeper. 

No doubt the influence of this, the unalloyed Protestant spirit, has 
long been felt in education in France. Schools such as the Kole 
Alsacienne have prepared the way for what is called the laicalisation 
of Public Tostruction, a term which does not necessarily mean the 
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ejection of religion from the schools, but rather an effort to deliver 
them from all clericalism and every kind of denominational teaching. 

Under M. Jules Ferry, and those who have carried on his policy, 
three men, originally Protestant pastors, Felix Pécaut, Ferdinand 
Buisson, and Jules Steeg, have largely influenced the reorganisation 
of the education of the coming generation in this sense. A series of 
letters in Le Temps by M. Pécaut, at the time of the Franco-German 
War, in which he sought to put a high moral standard before the 
new Democracy, led to his appointment by M. Jules Ferry to the 
directorship of the Normal High School for Girls at Fontenay-des- 
Roses. He finally became Inspector-General of Public Instruction, 
and in that capacity had a powerful influence over all the Normal 
Schools in France. But the school at Fontenoy is especially identified 
with him, and it is there that the spirit of Protestantism in its purest 
form may be found. 

Moral freedom is the characteristic note at Fontenoy, a fact in itself 
somewhat striking in a land still under conventual traditions with 
regard to female education. But even the critic scandalised at such 
liberty finds something about the school so engaging and beautiful 
that, in spite of himself, he is compelled to pay a tribute 
of respect to the extraordinary influence M. Pécaut has had upon 
it. “Fontenoy,” he exclaims, in mingled admiration and disgust, 
“is a nursery of democratic vestals and zealots, a laie Port 
“Royal.” “Yes,” said M. Sabatier, “Pécaut did introduce into 
“Fontenoy something of the Jansenist spirit—independence in 
“matters of conscience, inward religion, sweet and serious morality, 
“enlightened and solid reason.” But to this spirit he added a new 
element, and one which transfigured all the others, a spirit of philo- 
sophic and religious tolerance. Nevertheless, he went to the root of 
all moral life, to that point where all noble souls agree, be their creed 
and ritual what they may. His first principle—“ intellectual sin- 
“ cerity leads to inward sincerity ”—he carried out so thoroughly in 
all he was, and did, and said, that he acquired a kind of religious 
ascendency over those who came under his influence. Lay education, 
he asserted, only pub positive religion in peril when that religion, 
instead of being truly religious, was petrified in ecclesiastical 
formulas, rites, practices, and supernatural history. He hoped that 
France, under the auspices of Free Thought, would find again the 
sense and savour of the ancient Christian doctrine, forgotten for so 
long, and to-day more than ever forgotten. In an article on his life 
and work, M. Sabatier said: “ Born at Salies, in Béarn, in 1828, of 
“an old Huguenot family, Felix Pécaut had in his origin inherited a 
“morally heroic temperament and a fervour intensely religious.” 
“Tn educational matters his name is more than that of a master, it 
“has become a programme and an ideal.” Describing the part 
played by liberal Protestantism in the laicalisation of public instruc- 
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tion, a writer in the Revue des Deus M ondes, admitted to be well 
acquainted with the subject, declares that it has contrived in the 
French Primary Schools “ to avenge God,” by which phrase we under- 
stand that, although no theological teaching is allowed, the spirit 
of the teaching has been made more truly godly than it was, and 
lends to become more and more so. Writing over its doors the, 
title, “laical,” “the school,” says the article referred to, “is sur- 
“rounded by an ensemble of ideas and sentiments, inspirations and 
“aspirations, which may be described as a sort of legacy of Pro- 
“testantism, and especially of liberal Protestantism.” And these 
ideas and sentiments, inspirations and aspirations, play now, accord- 
ing to this writer, the part formerly taken by positive religious, 
instruction.” If this is so, is it not a marvellous avenging of 
Protestantism, and it is important to note that it has not been 
achieved by any ecclesiastical form of Protestantism, but by the 
pure spirit of Protestantism, separated from all dogma and from 
every kind of denominational teaching. This fact is recognised by. 
those who cry most loudly that it is leading France to ruin. “To, 
“speak truly,” says M. Renauld, in his book, Le Péril Protestant, 
“ itis perhaps less the Protestant religion than Protestantism, or the 
“Protestant spirit, that constitutes the danger.” Most assuredly, . 
and the reason is plain. The Protestant spirit is the spirit of 
Republican France, the spirit that made the Revolution of 1789, and 
which has ever since been struggling to make that Revolution per- 
manently triumphant in France. If so, is it strange that under the 
Third Republic, which has shown a. atability far beyond any order 
of things existing in France since 1792, the Protestant spirit should 
manifest its influence in every department of the State, and in the 
more universal forms of French life, or that the more men are filled 
with this spirit, the more they tend to become the leaders of. 
Republican France? M. Renauld writes as if Protestantism had 
obtained its present position in France by some occult influence, but 
he knows perfectly well that it is simply the result of the triumph of 
the Revolution, and that his only chance of creating a reaction is to 
represent all who are filled with its spirit as intriguing for office, and 
as greedily usurping the best posts. 

What makes “la Conquête Protestante,” as he calls it, of such pro- 
found interest is, that while the Protestant spirit is thus becoming a 
leading influence in Republican France and the France of the future, 
Protestantism, as a form of Church life and as a religious denomina- 
tion, is dying out. Surely this contemporary phenomenon, intimately 
related to the history of France and of Protestantism generally, is 
worthy of thought, and especially worthy of the attention of all 
interested.in the future of the Christian Church. 


* Revue es Deux Mondes, 15 Juin, 1898. 
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The Protestant churches of France are not tempted to number 
their people, and so for at least twenty years the Protestant popula- 
tion of France has always remained at the nominal figure of 650,000. 
But eight years ago it was stated that the Reformed Churches of 
France were losing at the rate of 6,000 members a year, a fact sup- 
ported by the statistics presented in 1890 to the General Synod, from 
which it appeared that the burials had exceeded the baptisms by 
1.167. Accepting the nominal figure of 640,000 as the number of 
Protestants in the two Protestant communions connected with the 
State in 1890, the remaining Protestants of all denominations being 
only given as 10,000, and comparing this nominal figure, which there 
is every reason to consider much too high, with the number of Pro- 
testants in 1835, we have the following result: 


In 1835, with the population of France about ... <. 38,000,000 
the number of Protestants reached about ... 1,500,000. 
In. 1890, with the population of France over ... ... 38,000,000 


the number of Protestants had sunk to... 640,000 
Showing a loss in 55 years of ... Re iis 860,000 


The severance of Alsace-Lorraine accounts for a considerable part of 
this loss. 


In 1885 the number of Protestante in those provinces was 312,941 
the far greater proportion of whom belonged to - 
the Lutheran church. The net loss to both - 
communions in 55 years is thus reduced to... 547,059 


A decrease of over half a million on one million and a half, and 
that while the general population has increased by more than six 
millions, can mean only one thing. Unless it can be shown that there 
has been a real increase in numbers since 1881, or, at least, that there 
has been a vacillating character about the figures, so that the balance 
has, on the whole, leant towards increase, it must be said that 
ecclesiastical French Protestantism is on the road to extinction. 

- But what prove this more convincingly than statistics are the 
numerous moral facts gathered from the testimony of eminent pastors 
living for the welfare of the Protestant churches in France. 
According to that testimony, the adherents of those churches are less 
united than they were 70 years ago, less spiritually-minded, less 
convinced that their creed is true. Except at the festivals, the 
Protestant temples are half empty, the men being conspicuous by 
their absence. Scarcely any of the working classes attend the ser- 
vices, and the young after their first communion mostly sever the 
link with the Church and its pastors.* We are further told that the 
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pulpit is not what it was, that its preaching has less soul, less force, 
less dogmatic precision, than it formerly had, and that it is not in the 
temples that the great struggle with the drunkenness, debauchery, 
incredulity and materialism of the people takes place, or with the 
egoism and sensuality of the upper classes.* 

The causes alleged to have produced this state of things—(1) the 
destruction of the infallibility of the Bible; (2) the egoistic morality 
orthodoxy is charged with teaching; (8) the want of a dogmatic 
theology; and (4) the cold, uninviting character of the half-empty , 
temples—are those which show that life in ‘the French Protestant ` 
churches is ebbing fast. 

Of course, there have been many efforts in all directions to meet 
this state of things. Teaching that has shown the real grounds 
of faith, that has been willing to be counted unorthodox in order to 
bring out the real meaning of the New Testament, that has striven 
as far as ability was granted to supply what was lacking in a dogmatic 
theology that ignored the new light, has certainly not been wanting: 
the theological struggles in the French Protestant churches during 
the last half century being the most prominent fact in their history. 
Nor have efforts been entirely lacking to render worship more 
attractive; it is, however, much to be-doubted that the indifference 
to Protestant worship of the French people will be overcome by 
puilding Gothic or Byzantine churches. Such erections can only 
serve to emphasise the difference which exists between ecclesiastical 
Protestantism and the Protestant spirit, in making men imagine 
that the former tends to reunion with mediævalism, the latter to lead 
the way fo a new world. 

The forms in which Evangelical Protestantism has to foreign eyes 
most conspicuously touched any portion of the French people outside 
the Protestant churches are exotic, as, for example the Mc. All 
Mission auv Ouvriers and the work of the Salvation Army. Now 
and then we hear of whole communes desiring to become Protestant 
and to seek a pastor. It would be interesting to know if any such 
have attained their desire, and, having done so, have continued 
steadily in the new faith. 

Meanwhile, the broad fact remains true, the Protestant spirit has 
the confidence of the French people, while they are indifferent to 
Protestantism as an organised religion. The cause has been touched 
when it is said that the latter is bourgeois. This seems @ vague 
charge to those who do not instinctively feel the tone of things that 
word means. Some sense of it arises in noting the extreme respect- 
ability of a French Protestant congregation, and the evident signs 
that it is only a collection of isolated individuals, with little cohesion, 
and but a small sense of solidarity. This individualism in its dryness, 


* M. Elio Gournelle, tdem., p. 14. 
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and narrowness, and limitation of sympathy, appears to be the direct 
result of the secure position into which such virtues as industry and 
thrift and the advantage of belonging to a highly respectable portion 
of the community have brought, or are bringing, the vdrious in- 
dividuals composing the congregation. This narrow outlook and 
limitation of sympathy have, it is complained, become such char- 
acteristics that the typical urban Protestant is wrapt up in the little 
world of his town, and loses himself in its interests and rivalries, the 
result being that provincial Protestantism must too often produce 
those vices of stagnant respectability which Clement of Rome urgently 
advised the Christians of Corinth to avoid. For the list he gives will be 
found to contain exactly the vices into which the bourgeois spirit leads 
Christian people. Pastors coming with larger views into such centres, 
unless men of ususual force of character, find themselves enclosed in 
a web of established conventions and interests, and after more or less 
inward chafing, prudently submit, and are finally moulded into 
the accepted type.* A blind love of routine is the petrifying influence 
which everything tends to strengthen. How can people who have 
worshipped with such abundant reward the twin sisters Thrift and 
Routine not wish to see their altar in the temple. M. Elie Gournelle 
thus describes the effect of the spirit of routine on the character of 
the Protestant churches of France and on their relations with the 
French people, 


It is our unpardonable routine that makes our leaders sida with the 
leave-things-as-they-areand-don’t-trouble policy—a policy which is 
conducting our town churches to the practical materialism of the 
middle classes, and which at once shelves every plan for moral eleva- 
tior and going out of the accepted way. It is routine in the eccle- 
siastical sphere which renders sects and party spirit, the spirit of 
criticism, as well as those of schism and spiri pride, everlasting, 
which more and more breaks up the churches into fragments, di 
their members, and brings us to anarchy, and that in spite of our 
expedients and votes of conciliation. It is, in fine, most holy routine 
which, in the religious sphere, has closed the Bible as a social teacher 
—first, the prophets, whom we no longer comprehend, nor, in fact, 
any longer read nor think about, writings of which the socialist tone, 
were it understood, would overturn from top to bottom our churches 
and our dogmas; and, second, the Parables of the Kingdom and the 
Sermon on the Mount, Christ as the Social Teacher—this individual- 
istic Christianity does nob understand, and does not wish to under- 
stand. But what becomes of the authority of the Master, if he is 
only listened to when he says what pleases us, and rejected whenev 
he says what is inconvenient? Would individualistic Christianity 
subordinate the authority of Christ himself to the maintenance of the 
capitalist régime? If we cannot tell working France that this is not 
true, Evangelisation is useless. 


* See two articles in La Fot et la Vie for December 1, 1899, and January 16, 1900 
entitled ‘‘ La Protestantisme est-il de taille.” M. Henri Bonnefon. 
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We have not, however, fully arrived at the explanation of the 
seeming paradox: Protestantism as organised into churches, steadily 
declining, while the spirit of Protestantism is infusing itself more 
and more into every organ of the State, and becoming an important ' 
formative influence in the creation of the new Republican France. 
We have seen that the latter is a natural development of things in a 
country where the Revolution of 1789 took place, and in which its 
principles and logical results have, after a century’s struggles, at 
last established themselves as the fundamental basis of the constitu- 
tion. But it does not at first sight appear quite so clear why, under 
such favourable circumstances, Protestant churches, the natural 
centre of Protestantism, should be steadily declining. We have seen 
indeed that their adherents have certain inherent defects—little 
faith in the religion they profess, little courage to attempt a defini- 
tion of it that will satisfy the thoughtful among them, little cohesion 
among themselves notwithstanding the efforts made to conciliate the 
opposing parties, little attractiveness in their temples or their 
worship, little sympathy as congregations with the great social 
movement of the time, and that their deficiency in these things to a 
considerable extent arises from their virtues being of the bourgeois 
type; concentration on their own little centre of life, with great thrift 
and capacity for money-making and getting into comfortable posi- 
tions, with the natural result :—satisfaction with things as they are, 
and dread of change, causing them to entrench those things in u 
triple fortification of routine. 

These facts, however, only make the paradox greater, for if French 
Protestantism in its centres is open to these criticisms, how is it that 
its spirit is large enough, and strong enough, and sympathetic 
enough to obtain the influence we have seen it certainly has in a 
land where Catholicism is still a great power and a great tradition P 

The answer is that whereas the spirit of Protestantism has the 
influence it has in France by virtue of its being identical with the 
spirit of 1789, as that was identical with the spirit that swept 
through Europe in the second quarter of the sixteenth century, the 
existing Protestant’ churches are not animated by that spirit, and 
cannot be said to have sprung from it, and so far are not identical 
with the old Huguenot churches. And this is a statement that can 
be proved from modern history. 

The origins of the modern Reformed churches of France are two- 
fold: —1. the decree of Napoleon I., of April 7th, 1802, re-establish- 
ing State religion in France under the three forms of Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Judaism; 2. the great Evangelical movement 
which affected Christendom in the later half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and early part of the nineteenth. But, before we show how 
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these causes produced the present Protestant churches tn France, 
we must show how Huguenotism and its churches found their 
euthanasia in the Great Revolution. 


TY. 


When Louis XVI. issued his Edict of Toleration in 1787, the Pro- 
testants were delighted, and expressed their joy by the most loyal and 
patriotic sentiments. As events developed, they were foremost in 
their zeal to make the King’s summons of a National Assembly a real 
means of curing the many evils from which the people suffered. In 
the dioceses of Nimes, Alais and Uzés, the pastor, Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, son of the Desert Pastor, Paul Rabaut, being among those 
elected to draw up a memorial of the grievances of the Third Estate, 
was chosen by his fellow deputies to put the memorial into 
shape. Finally, the people, the great majority of whom were 
nominally Catholics, chose him first on the list of their deputies to 
the National Assembly.* As many as eleven Protestant pastors sat 
either in the Constituent Assembly or in the National Convention, no 
less than one-tenth of the entire number of pastors then in France.t 
They were distinguished for the ardour with which they entered into 
the Revolution. Others were actively engaged in the Provinces, 
struggling at every stage to obtain the new Constitution, and to 
defend it when obtained. Thus Pierre Encontre, an ancient pastor, 
71 years of age, who had been ordained by Paul Rabaut in 1750, gave 
an address full of fervour in the camp of a Federation in 1790.$ In 
opening the Synod of Lower Languedoc in the same year, the pastor, 
Jean Rabaud, offered thanks to God for the happiness the new Con- 
stitution promised the people, and the Moderator took the civic oath. 
And again on the 30th of June, 1791, the Synod of Vervins declared 
its attachment to the Revolution. Ata service in Paris to thank God 
that the King had accepted the Constitution, twelve Protestant 
pastors were present, and the pastor Marron preached from the 
text: —“ You shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make 
“you free.”§ 

The enthusiasm of the Protestants rose with the progress of the 
Revolution. The pastor-deputies all joined the more intensely 
revolutionary parties. Some followed the Girondists, some the 
Mountdin, Rabaut St. Etienne and Lasource were with the former, 
Jean Bon St. André with the latter. Bonifas-Larroque became a 

° Hist. de la Revolution Française dans le département du Gard, by F. Rouvière. Hist. 
de VEglise Reformée de Némes, by A. Borrel. 

+ Maury, Le Reveil Religiéuse dans VEglise Reformée, I., p. 222. 

} Dimanches Revolutionaires, Rouvidre, F., p. 212. 

§ I have spoken here and further on only of Protestant pastors; & long list of Protestant 


laymen who sat in these Assemblies or took a leading part in promoting the Revolution 
could no doubt be made. i 
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member of the Revolutionary Tribunal.* Rabaut-Pommier, Lasource 
and others voted for the death-sentence on Louis XVI. But perhaps 
the most striking fact of all, showing how deeply in unison was the 
soul of French Protestantism with that of the Revolution, was the 
way in which its people and its pastors supported the popular move- 
ment which led to the closing nearly all over France during the 
winter and spring of 1793-4 of the Roman Catholic churches and 
the’ Protestant temples. The greater part of the pastors resigned 
their functions and renounced their position, declaring that hence- 
forth they would know no other worship than that of reason. In 
the Department of Gard alone 50 pastors made this declaration.t 
-As in 1802 we learn that there were 51 churches in this department, 
it may be inferred that there were very few, if any, exceptions among 
the pastors in Gard. As with the pastors, so it seems to have been 
with the people, they entirely merged their external religion in the 
Revolution, its festivals took the place of their former sectional 
religious worship. In Gard all the Communes renounced public 
worship as formerly practised, and in this department alone there 
-were 2383 Temples of Reason, the tenth day being observed instead 
of the seventh.t 

‘The impression the histories give of the scenes which accompanied 
the worship of Reason in Paris would naturally cause us to discredit 
the facts concerning the department of Gard just stated, or if 
compelled to admit them true to regard them as a shocking act of 
-apostacy on the part of the Protestant pastors and people, and a sad 
instance of human weakness. There is, however, another view. 
‘Were the Irish people, who for generations have been divided into 
-two ‘warring sections, to become the subjects of a powerful popular 
movement towards unity and brotherhood, and in order aot to imperil 
its success for a time to close all their places of worship, Catholic and 
Protestant, would not every lover of mankind hail the act as meaning 
-something exceptionally good and truly religious? Such was the 
meaning of the temporary closing of the symbols of age-long warfare 
in Gard. Those churches and temples had for generations been 
the focuses of sectarian hatred, and certainly the weaker and long- 
-Buffering must have experienced a thrill of joy when reason began’ to 
‘prevail, and under its egis both contending parties could join hands, 
and declare their intention henceforth to act in harmony with its 
guidance. Nothing is more certain than that the Revolutiomr divided 
‘the French Catholics just as the Reformation had.in the 16th 
century divided the whole of Christendom. Those who felt the 
divine attraction of the Freedom and Justice for which the Revolu- 
tion stood, were drawn in love to their Protestant brethren, and in 

* aS 228 . 
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Gard they constantly joined in their hymns of praise, while’ Protestants 

similarly drawn to their Catholic brothers united with them in 
chanting the Te Deum.* But this lovely aurora of human brother- 
hood was soon turned into scenes of bloodshed by the machinations of 
certain royalist agents. François Froment, who subsequently 
became secretary of the Cabinet of Louis XVII., in his account of his 
‘operations in defence of religion and royalty during the Revolution, 
‘cynically details the means he took to combat republican delirium by 
‘arousing religious fanaticism. He laid his plans before the emigrant 
‘French princes, who sent him to the South of France in order that he 
:might carry them out. He entered into correspondence with nobles 
:and priests of royalist sympathies, and scattered profusely calumnious 
;papers about the intentions of the Protestants; the Catholics were 
vurged to sign addresses for Unity of Religion, and volunteer com- 
jpanies were secretly formed.t In a short time there were scenes of 
bloodshed at Montauban and Nimes. These movements, and similar 
cones, increased the fear and suspicion with which the Revolution 
megarded Catholicism, and it began a course of suppressive acts which 
cnded in the closing of all churches and temples. Were Protestants, 
who had suffered so much and had so much to fear should royalty 
and Catholicism again get the upper hand, to blame if they thought 
the determination reasonable and gave it their support? 

That the 50 pastors of Gard were not led away by mere enthusiasm 
or fear is to be inferred from the fact that many of them 
wera old men, and naturally possessed by the steadfast rock-like 
spirit of old Huguenotism, a spirit which quailed not in the day of 
trouble, As the age of each pastorf at the time of making the 
declaration is given, we are able to say that the average age was 50 
years, so that the majority of them had had a full experience of the 
civil strife which had been going on for more than two centuries, 
and they may well have hailed the united worship of the warring 
sects in the Temples of Reason as something which manifestly came 
from One who was saying: “ Behold I make all things new.” 

Oberlin, for example, had the courage of true faith, and would 
never have shrunk from suffering for his principles. Yet at this 
very time he also publicly laid down his gown and bands, and took 
the civic oath required from all clergymen. He turned the parish 
church at Waldeck into a club and the pulpit into a tribune. 
(Oberlims attitude explains that of the French Protestant pastors, 
‘and enables us to seo that it was one possible to the most sensitive 
Christian consciences of the time. In an address Oberlin delivered 
at the festival of the Constitution in 1791, which took place on one of 
the highest mountains in the neighbourhood of the Ban de la Roche, 


* Relaircissements historiques, 2 liv., p. 163, Lange de Peret. 
t De Felic. 586-693. Histoire des Protestants de France. 
f Histoire dela Revolttion dans le Gard, Rouvière, p. 882, &o. 
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he said that ever since the Fall evil had had the upper hand in the 
world; that in France two classes had monopolised wealth, honour and 
power, and without being themselves happy, ‘had oppressed the rest 
of the people, that in fact these oppressors had gone so far that the 
kings of France themselves could do nothing without their per- 
mission. However, to the astonishment of all nations, their power 
so formidable and so invincible had been broken and reduced to 
nothing. By the Constitution formed during 1789, 1790 and 1791 
this miracle had been accomplished, and they must see the hand of 
God in it. And calling on the people to praise God he offered a 
prayer, in which the following passage occurred : 


By the little hast Thou overturned the great and by the weak Thou 
hast disarmed the strong. This is indeed the small stone 
from the mountain by no human power, which, rolling down, will 
crush and destroy the immense colossus of Aristocracy and Anti- 
Christ, so that it will become as the straw of the summer threshing- 
floor which the wind blows to and fro, and there will be found no 
place for it, while this stone will become a great mountain and fill the 
whole earth. For the Eternal will establish His own Kingdom and 
break up and destroy all kingdoms not in conformity with this 
heavenly kingdom. O God, change our hearts, and in giving us new 
ones so dispose them that we may be worthy of the new order of 
things Thou art about to establish. O God! may Thy Kingdom come 
both within us and around us.”* 


Such were the sentiments of the best Christians of the time in 
Switzerland and Germany as well as in France. They may be 
sneered at as theophilanthropists and mystics, but they at least 
entered better than we, in this twentieth century, do into the spirit 
of the Gospel words: “ The hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
“mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father. For the hour 
“cometh and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
“ Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Aim.” 

The course of Protestant history in France is typified by the career 
of its last Desert Pastor, Paul Rabaut. He had suffered persecu- 
tion for more than fifty years—an outlaw, hiding in the recesses of 
the Cevennes, and there, in spite of human law and power, holding 
aloft the banners of Freedom of Conscience and Freedom of Religious 
Worship.. The Revolution comes, and everything for which he had 
suffered is suddenly and overwhelmingly triumphant. He sees his 
children taking a leading part in the Councils of France, hts eldest 
son in the chair of the National Assembly, and, together with his 
second son, sitting in judgment on the unhappy representative of the 
crimes of the rulers of France; he sees the Protestant cause receiving 
even compensation at the expense of its persecutors, and a Dominican 
Church in Nimes granted for the celebration of its worship. “Now 


* Vie @’ Oberlin, pay Frederic Bernard, pp. 120-161. 
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‘lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
“Thy salvation.” But he was, at the moment he uttered those words, 
more even than he supposed, the representative of the old Huguenot 
Church—he, the last of the Huguenots. The old man and the old 
cause having entered into glory here on earth, must now pass away. 
Paul Rabaut died in an hour when there was no church to record 
his praise, no temple in which to pay the last tribute, but in silence 
and obscurity his body was laid to rest in the house in which he had 
lived,* no sign of any kind marking the place of its interment. 

So the Huguenot Church, having lived to see the principles vic- 
torious and triumphant for which it had borne so faithful a witness, 
disappeared, and men could hardly say how and when. 

The traditional statement current among those who sympathised 
with Haldane when in 1817 he was doing the work of an evangelist 
in France, was that in 1795, when Liberty of Worship was restored 
in France, there were few pastors to accept the privilege; some being 
dead, some in other occupations, some having embraced Socinian 
principles.t The Protestant pastorate hardly existed. De Felicé, 
in his Histoire des Protestants de France, makes a similar statement, 
and to it adds the fact that the students at the Protestant College at 
Lausanne had dispersed. There were no more meetings of the Synods 
after 1793. 

Fourteen months had passed away since the constitutional laws 
permitting the free exercise of religious worship had come again into 
operation, and yet in Nimes, the most important of Protestant 
centres, a man like Paul Rabaut could die without any official notice 
being taken by Protestantism, as a religious community, of the fact. 
Could there be any greater proof that as a religious community it had 
ceased to exist, or that at least its life was then at the lowest ebb? 
The latter was the exact fact, as efforts were soon afterwards made to 
resuscitate the presbytery. In the north of France it was the same. 
As early as 1792 the Protestant Temple at Havre was made private 
property, and in 1794 the pastor left the place, and the people dis- 
persed. In 1795 it was found the chapel could not be re-opened, and 
nothing was done until 1802. In Paris the Pastor Marron carried 
the communion service to the Municipality at the time Chaumette 
and Hébert were in power.§ This may have been through fear, but 
it could only have been enthusiasm for the Revolution which led the 
Protestant Church in Bordeaux, as early as Nov. 21, 1789, to present 
its communion service to the country. This was done in the heat of 
the movement towards univérsal brotherhood, which at that time was 
affecting the French people everywhere. The silver cups and plates 


* Hist, deVEglise Reformée de Ntmes., by A. Borrel, p. 457. 

{ Lives of R. Haldane and J. Haldane, by A. Haldane, p. 443. 

} L’ Histoire du Protestantisme att Havre, by Henri Amphoux, 1897, pp. 360-871, 
§ Maury, p. 222. 
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were carried to the Matson Commune, and on the 28th the Bordeatx: 
Protestants unanimously decided to close the Temple.* Elsewhere 
it was probably more or less the same, and the few who, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, met in some workshop or upper room, 
or in their old Temple, did so to satisfy a religious necessity; not to 
testify for Protestant principles, which had never been in danger at 
any period of the Revolution, being all through really triumphant. 


V. 


As Napoleon Bonaparte saw himself rising to supreme power he 
conceived the project of making terms with the one force which even 
the Revolution could not subjugate—the Roman Catholic Church. 
He had no intention, however, of giving it the opportunity of 
becoming his master, and to this end determined it should not become 
again the sole religion of France, but that he would establish side by 
side with it Protestantism and Judaism, and on April 7th, 1802, he 
issued a decree to that effect. 

Protestant church life in 1802, although but little in evidence, had 
its representatives here and there, and its organisation was a matter 
of recent history. At all events, there must have been many persons 
who had an affection for the old forms, and who had family traditions 
of a touching cheracter connected with their history. And many 
others who had long ceased to regard ecclesiastical Protestantism as a 
living thing must have retained for it a deep respect as the fore- 
runner of the Revolution. To all such it was good news to hear that 
Protestantism, which seemed dead and buried with the Revolution, . 
had suddenly been raised up out of the dust to sit with princes. The. 
depth of gratitude to the First Consul expressed in an inscription on 
a bell of a temple at Nimes shows how deep had been the despondency 
at the apparent failure of the Revolution and the destruction of the 
hopes built upon it: 

The Reformed at Nismes have caused this bell to be cast and hung, 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
Restorer of Christian Liberty, 
being Consul, the year XI. of the French Republic 
and of Jesus Christ, 1802. 

That this establishment of Protestantism was regarded as a pre- 
cious favour is evident. Not only did Rabaut Dupuy, Paul Rabaut’s 
younger son, who presided over the Legislative Body in’ 1802, 
approve, as might be expected, of the new Establishment, but even 
Felix Neff, who knew nothing of secular honours and had no wish for 
them, said: “ What would have become of the Protestants if it were 
“not for such institutions as national churches? ”t Neff could trust 


* L'Eglise Reformée de Bordeaux, by J. Cadane, 1892. 
t Memoir of Nef, by W. 8. Gilly, p. 26. 
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God for himself and urge his fellow men each one to do the same, 
but when it came to the Church his faith was of a very mixed 
character. The best Protestants appear to have but little idea of the 
indestructible character of the true Church. 

But none of the three religions which the First Consul established 
as the religions of France was that Church, nor were the two Pro« 
testant denominations which he organised as suited him best that 
Church. The larger of these two denominations—the Reformed 
churches—represent the old Huguenot churches to a cursory observer. 
But those old Huguenot churches claimed to exist by the divine will; 
their doctrine, their authority over their members, as well as the 
pastoral office, all rested on that ground. In the new Protestant 
establishment, on the contrary, authority no longer proceeded 
simply from the pastors and elders assembled in provincial 
or national synod, it had no existence apart from the 
Emperor—doctrine, clergy, discipline, divisions, all having to 
be submitted to the secular power. And that power did every- 
thing it could to prevent the new church treading in the steps 
of the old. Thus the forms in which the new Protestant establish- 
ment might fight for some kind of independence were either counter- 
acted, or not allowed again to come into existence. The individual 
church was not to be as formerly the unit, but a collection of five or 
six churches, which was to be called a consistorial church. Instead 
of national and provincial synods, only small synods of five or six 
consistorial churches were to be permitted, and they could only con- 
tain ten members, and could not sit for more than a week; their 
resolutions, moreover, required the approval of the secular power to 
become effective. With a constitution in which there was no place 
for a General Synod, with pastors who were salaried officials of the 
State, with an organisation managed by a few of the more wealthy 
Protestants in conjunction with these official pastors, and subject at 
every turn to the State, it is clear that this Napoleonic form of French 
Protestantism was not at all the same thing as the ancient freedom- 
loving Huguenot churches of the Reformation.* 

Twenty-seven consistorial presidents represented official Protes- 
tantism at the coronation of Napoleon I., a ceremony which he com- 
pelled the Pope himself to attend. The Emperor (Feb. 10, 1806) 
decreed two fétes, one in honour of his birthday, the other of his 
coronation and of the Battle of Austerlitz. In every temple a 
Protestant minister must on these days orate on the glory of the 
French army, and enforce the duty of every citizen to consecrate his 
life to his prince and country. 


* Dr. Edmond Scherer published a powerful pamphlet in 1844, entitled L'Etat actuel 
de VEglise Reformée en France, in which he argued thai as the result of the Decree of 
1802 the ancient Reformed Church in France ceased to exist. It ceased to exist because 
the decree of the First Consul purposely destroyed theessential character of its organisation, 
upon which, for one thing, the unity of its teaching depended. Pp, 15-94. 
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This new Church organisation had been in force for five years, and 
covered a considerably larger country than France was before the 

Revolution, or after the Treaty of Vienna in 1816, and yet only 200 
~ pastors could be found, even with the attraction of a salaried and 
secure position. The new Protestantism appeared in fact to be so 
feeble that the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics thought the time had 
come to persuade these feeble congregations to enter the true fold. 

When the Bourbons returned, their partisans, believing the Revolu- 
tion finally overthrown, proceeded to revenge themselves on its 
friends, and in the South of France the White Terror broke out. 
The whole country was given: up to raging royalist, Catholic mobs, 
and the Protestants were the especial objects of their atrocities. 
Republicanism and Imperialism both in ruins, Monarchy and 
Romanism appeared once more to be the pillars of France. 

However, nothing was really altered. The 10 Thermidor, 1794, 
the 18th June, 1815, had come and had gone, but the Revolution con- 
tinued its victorious march, leaving its heroes dead on the field, or 
prisoners in the hands of its foes. The Bourbons could not help 
carrying out its decrees, and thus were obliged to protect the Protes- 
tants. They even increased the salaries of the official pastors. It 
was clear, however, that should it prove possible they would act 
differently, and the Revolution of 1830 must have been a welcome 
event to French Protestants. Its hope of better times was, however, 
scarcely realised. Louis Philippe’s Government proved only a slight 
improvement on that of the Restoration. It refused to alter the law 
Tequiring pastors to take the oath of allegiance. When 1848 came 
the Protestant churches were not equal to the occasion. Doctrinal 
divisions and established interests destroyed their unanimity, and 
they exercised no influence on a state of things wholly sympathetic 
with the spirit of Protestantism. The good they got out of the 
Revolution of 1848 was entirely the action of the National Assembly, 
which decreed as a fundamental basis of the Second Republic the 
equality of all religions before the law. Imperial in their establish- 
ment, the Protestant churches of France seemed incapable of helping 
themselves, and it was reserved to the new Imperator, desirous to 
strengthen his power after the Coup d'État, by gaining the goodwill 
of established interests, to repair some of the defects of the original 
Napoleonic constitution of the Protestant churches. Local govern- 
ment, based on something like universal suffrage, and a {entral 
Council of Protestant notables, gave a measure of popular influence 
and of ecclesiastical unity to the Protestant churches. Finally, 
under the Third Republic, President Thiers signed a decree con- 
voking the synods of arrondissement for the election of a General 
Synod. And thus after seventy years: the modern Protestant 
ecclesiastical system in France recovered much of the pre-revolu- 
tionary organisation. But its want of independence of the State and 
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of dogmatic unity witness to the fact that it is not the same Church 
as that which claimed to represent God in the freedom of His grace 
and to have a sure and divine teaching for France and the whole 
world. 


VI. 


As the modern French Reformed and Lutheran Churches mainly 
owe their outward form and position to Napoleon I., so they mainly 
derive their inward spirit and character from the religious movement 
which, under the name of Pietism, sprang up in Germany in the 
seventeenth century, and in the eighteenth was known in England as 
Methodism, and in the nineteenth as Evangelicalism. Some of its 
apostles coming to France early in tthe nineteenth century found 
Protestantism in what must have appeared to them a very dead and 
discouraged condition. Behind the apparent ruin, however, there 
existed a sweet and profound piety and a large-minded interest in the 
progress of thought, and a still larger-hearted tolerance and charity, 
the afterglow, as it were, of the spirit of 1789. A period in which 
Oberlin and Neff were shedding their ripest fruits will always interest 
the lovers of Humanity. 

The first to spread the religious ideas known under the names I 
have mentioned, were Wesleyan missionaries who came into the 
northern part of France. There was also a spiritual movement of 
which the Baroness Kruedener and M. Empeyatz were the leaders. 
But neither of these movements seem to have had the effect of a 
third, led by a Scotchman, unconnected with any denomination, 
but who went to France on his own individual initiative. 

“The name of J. A. Haldane,” says Frederic Monod, “stands in- 
“ separably connected with the dawn of the revival of the Gospel on the 
“Continent of Europe.” Courageous, independent and just, clear- 
minded, strong in will and moral purpose, and inflexible in his prin- 
ciples, Haldane had also the gifts of concentrativeness and persever- 
ance. The pivot upon which his teaching turned was Justification 
by Faith. A justification prior to all works and independent of 
them, which, being grasped by faith, becomes the source of holiness 
and right action—this doctrine, so characteristic of the Reformation, 
and preached by Farel in France even before Luther—was pro- 
claimed again by Haldane with similar results. He went first to 
Switzerland and then to France, and made a most powerful and 
lasting impression. A new life sprang up in both countries, differen- 
tiated by local circumstances and conditions from the Evangelical 
movement elsewhere, but in the main taking the same course, and as 
already shown in the case of France, suffering at the present time 
from the same evils. 

.Why had a teaching which turned on Justification by Faith such 
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an inspiring power? We must seek the answer in the circum- 
stances of the time, and in the fitness of such teaching to meet- 
those circumstances. 

At the close of that stormy period which commenced with the: 
Revolution and ended with the Restoration, everything seemed to: 
have gone down under the heavy tread of the militarism which then. 
reigned in Europe, and a cynical despair had taken possession, 
especially in France, of the public mind. As a bankrupt gives him- 
self to drink, society gave itself to pleasure. Everyone grasped: 
tighter hold of the spar nearest to him and shut his eyes to the: 
sinking many. But below all these floods of pleasure, and apart, 
from the small centres affected by religious mysticism, the public: 
mind sank into the torpor of dejection, its faith in God and Humanity, 
fallen to zero. 

To a people thus sitting in the valley of the shadow of death, to ay 
people who had lost all faith in themselves and in human help, cames 
the assurance: 

“God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not im- 
“puting their trespasses unto them. . . For He hath made Bim 
“to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be the righteous- 
“ness of God in him.” A few souls had only to recognise this Gospel 
so as to make it a reality for themselves, to become inspired by a new, 
life and energy, enabling them to recommence in sure and certamm 
hope another struggle after the moral regeneration of the world and 
a higher righteousness among men. If Haldane did not unfold all 
the fulness of this Gospel, it was becausa the age was not come for 
such a complete teaching. But what he and others like-minded did 
teach evoked among the Protestants of France and Switzerland a 
new joy in life, a new courage, and a new spirit of self-sacrifice. 

The power of this Réveil is not sufficiently brought out in the dry- 

chronicles which have so often been all we have of church history.. 
The very name which has been given to it suggests its character. In: 
the midst of the spiritual torpor of the time, well typified by the: 
winter of 1812, the cry of the heralds of a new spring was heard:: 
“ Réveille-toi, tot qui dors, et te relève d’entre les morts et Christ: 
“Péclatrera.” Not Haldane alone, but others were uttering the same: 
clarion cry, awaking individuals here and there, and astonishing alll 
by the moral miracles which occurred. The weakness of the move--’ 
ment was that it aimed entirely at the conversion of the Individual}, 
and took no account of Society. But the doctrine Haldane preached! 
was as applicable to man regarded. socially as to man regarded 
individually. 

Justification by Faith assures men of the forgiveness of their sms, 
and, placing them in a right relation to God and each other, ermbles 
them to begin a new life. In the degree that they really have faith 
in the Work of God, Christ’s own moral standard must arise aa their 
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hearts, but the extent to which they understand that standard and 
carry it out in their lives depends not only on the earnestness of 
their own personal faith, but still more on the social faith by which 
åt is surrounded. 

In not attempting to awaken Churches as well as individuals the 
Evangelical movement failed to provide a regenerated environment 
for its converts. As a matter of course, the vast majority rose no 
higher in spiritual manhood than the standard accepted in churches 
in which religion and the world were inextricably mixed up, and 
believers and unbelievers were chained together by the power of a 
military despotism. By not recognising that the Gospel is addressed 
to man socially as well as individually, Haldane and his contempo- 
aries did not effect a perfect work, for the system which separates 
this dual object of the Gospel can neither bring the individual to 
perfection nor create a new world. 

The religious sanction given to this one-sided view by the Réveil 
and kindred movements is not supported by the standard of Truth 
to which it appealed. The Old and New Testaments furnish many 
examples of the Gospel of the grace of God addressed to man both as 
a social and an individual being. If the New Testament is more 
characteristically individual in its teaching, it is because it relates 
to a movement towards a new world which, in its beginnings, depends 
on individuals. But there is plenty of proof that Christ and His 
Apostles regarded the one form of preaching the Gospel to be. as 
important as the other. We may cite among others, the commission 
to the Seventy, and Christ’s own addresses to several individual 
cities, as well as to classes of people, and to the Jewish people as a 
whole. Paul’s epistles to the churches of Corinth, and Thessalonica, 
and in Galatia, the messages sent through John to the seven churches 
in Asia, and the epistle of James to the twelve tribes—but is -it 
necessary to prove that in the New Testament the dual object of the 
Gospel is ever maintained, and came so naturally to its original 
preachers that they would have been surprised to find it challenged ? 

The failure of evangelicalism to meet the wants of the time is 
more conspicuous in France than anywhere else, because France has 
to so great an extent been a land open to the full play of humani- 
tarian ideas. The rationalist section of the Protestant churches 
necessarily tends to lose itself in the larger Humanity, but the 
evangelical section can only exist as it represents better and better 
the opposition between the Kingdom of Heaven and the kingdoms 
of this world. ` - 

That the French Evangelicals see this and are changing the- whole 
current of their views, is plainly shown by the comments of several 
eminent pastors on my article in THe Contemporary on “The 
“Waning of Evangelicalism.” 

M. Babut, of Nimes, one of the most earnest leaders of French 
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Evangelicalism, in the article in La Foi et la Vie already referred 
to, admitted that there was foundation for the reproach that 
Evangelicalism had misunderstood or left in the shade the social side 
of Christianity, and that it was said with reason that the Kingdom 
of Heaven has not had in the religion and preaching of to-day the 
place it has in the Gospel. And, he added, the way these ideas are 
welcomed among French Protestants proves that in the heart of 
Evangelicalism itself there is a reaction against the errors and imper- 
fections inherent in its beginnings. There is, I am only too glad to 
believe, not only such ae reaction but also a vigorous movement in 
the direction of a social reform of Evangelical Christianity. The 
cause of its inability to meet the ever-rising flood of worldliness is 
that its churches themselves are steeped in worldliness and have lost 
the desire to obey the doctrine of Jesus. So far from recognising 
the Kingdom of God, the chief subject of that teaching, Evangelical 
Christianity has given the world the idea that the sole object of the 
Gospel is to make individual souls sure of future salvation. This 
limited conception the new social-Christian movement seeks to 
replace by a complete idea of the Gospel. And knowing that deeds 
speak louder than words, it seeks in various ways, but especially by 
the formation of “ solidarities,” to set forth in a visible manner a 
Socialist as well as an Individualist Gospel. These “ solidarities ” 
are not only centres of Evangelisation and of moral, social and edu- 
cational work, but also the beginnings of attempts at a common life— 
for example they include a restaurant. 

The movement is already represented by several journals, its 
especial organ being an admirable paper, L? Avant-Garde, conducted 
on original lines, for one thing without the incongruous advertise- 
ment pages. Among its contributors are the best-known names in 
French Evangelical Protestantism. A deeply interesting and 
important work characteristic of the movement, and bringing out 
the doctrine of the New Testament on the Kingdom of Heaven, has 
recently been published.* 

Here it seems is another movement founded on essentially the same 
Gospel as that preached by Haldane, only applying it to man socially 
as well as individually, which will, we trust, see its way to making it 
plain to cities and villages, churches and families, that they are by 
nature steeped in sin, and have ever been, and must continue to be, 
so long as they refuse the only means of social and individudl salva- 
tion, the Gospel of the grace of God. And that that grace has 
provided the means of cleansing them as cities and villages, as 
churches and families, from sin, and giving them power to rise above 
it, and to produce a society which shall be the joy of the whole earth. 
But the first societies to convince of this are the churches; once let 
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them be converted, and the rest of the work will be comparatively easy. 
Where shall we find in any modern Evangelical writings or 
addresses individual churches addressed as Paul addressed the 
church of Galatia, or as John addressed the church at Laodicma. 
Were it attempted it would be full of exceptions and painstaking 
tributes to the various individuals who would think themselves 
unjustly charged with the sins of others. Paul and John and the 
Master who sent them made no such exceptions, but regarding 
churches as moral and spiritual unities in which every member was 
responsible for every other member, each for all and all for each, 
they treated the churches as social beings who could will te go right 
or to go wrong; who could be brought to repentance, be converted 
and reconciled to God; who could use or not use their opportunities, 
their abounding power in God to great ends, even the salvation of the 
world. Yes, in old times churches were living beings, realities, 
powers able to resist and overcome a Roman Empire. What are they 
to-day?—and why? Is it not simply because they do not believe 
even in themselves, and, therefore, not really in the Christ who 
dwells in them. “ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the 
“Lord; awake, as in the ancient days, in the generations of old.” 
Ricwarp Hearta. 


THE FUTURE OF DRILL, 


F there is one thing more than another which strikes the thought- 

€ ful soldier who endeavours to gauge popular opinion as to the 
lessons of this war, it is the widespread feeling prevalent among 
laymen that drill, in the sense in which the word has generally been 
made use of hitherto, has had its day, and that henceforward the 
untrained rifleman, merely able to hit a conspicuous target at 
moderate ranges with a reasonable amount of certainty, will be quite 
equal to beating in the field the most highly-trained troops in the 
world. Under the circumstances there is nothing really which ought 
to surprise us in this, however absurd we may regard it. Of late 
years, as during every period of prolonged peace, there has most 
certainly been a growing tendency to regard drill itself as the end 
rather than the means. Undue importance, in the minds of many, 
has been attached to the attaining of mechanical exactness and 
precision in the execution of certain movements, little attention 
being paid to the why or wherefore of such movements. We have 
heard of the exaggerated importance which inspecting officers have 
been said to attach to the exact position of the soldier standing in 
the ranks, to the precise level at which his valise was placed, or the 
angle at which his waterbottle strap crossed his chest. We have 
been told that general officers have severely criticised a battalion 
because the officers failed to salute with their swords in the precise 
manner laid down by regulation, or because the men did fot carry 
their rifles precisely at the same angle of slope as they marched past. 
All these are details which appear to be of absolutely no importance 
to the civilian mind. The civilian cannot understand why it matters 
in the least whether a man stands with his feet turned out at an angle 
of forty-five degrees or sixty degrees, and he attaches no importance 
whatever to the question whether the officer keeps his elbow in line 
with his sword-hand in sweeping his sword to the salute or not. So 
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long as the soldier can march and shoot, so long as the officer is brave, 
the civilian will tell you that he is satisfied. Yet the same civilian 
will be the first to criticise the march past of a volunteer or militia 
battalion, for whom there is no time to attain perfection in the 
niceties of drill, and will feel that somehow ‘the force which can move 
with the precision of clockwork may have some military advantage 
over that which streams past in a more or less disorderly and irregular 
formation. 

And in this he will be right. What advantage, then, has a well- 
drilled regiment, other things being equal, over one which is less well 
instructed, apart from the mere question of appearance on parade? 
This question will not be a difficult one to answer if we consider 
the training which is necessary to attain perfection in drill. In the 
first place no military body can hope to attain perfection in drill 
unless it is under strict discipline; emulation and a desire to excel 
may do much, as we may see in many of our smartest volunteer bat- 
talions, but where these alone are relied upon there is sure to be a weak 
spot somewhere, as it is impossible to expect all the men in the ranks 
to be uniformly inspired by these feelings. But where discipline is 
strict, apd, a necessary proviso, the instructors are well qualified, a 
uniform level of excellence can be reached with the minimum of 
trouble and friction. And the practical advantages to be gained 
from this high standard of perfection are numerous and ought to be 
obvious. In the first place, well-drilled troops move in absolute 
silence, no sound is to be heard but the regular tramp of marching 
feet and the crisp commands of their leader: how different from the 
babel of sound in which a badly-drilled battalion moves! In the 
latter case, as one formation is changed for another, there arises a 
perfect volume of excited whisperings and muttered ejaculations from 
the ranks, as officers and supernumeraries endeavour to push the 
badly-trained men into the required formation. The immediate 
result is a certain amount of confusion and loss of cohesion, which 
becomes accentuated if a fresh alteration in the formation has to be 
made before the first is completed. Owing to the chattering in the 
ranks, the Commanding Officer has to bawl to make his orders heard, 
and frequently fails to make his voice carry further than the leading 
ranks or companies. These conform to his directions so far as they 
know how, while the companies in rear, not realising tho situation, 
continue do carry out the first movement in which they were engaged, 
with very frequently hopeless confusion as a result, followed by delay 
as the tumbled ranks re-arrange themselves. Hence bad drill leads 
directly to loss of time in manwuvring, a matter of enormous impor- 
tance on service, where large columns may have to extricate them- 
selves with smoothness and rapidity from a defile, coming at the 
same time under fire. Under such circumstances a badly-drilled 
battalion near the ‘head of the column may find itself thrown into 
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confusion, and may suffer loss, at the same time ‘enigiling loss and 
delay upon the troops in rear. In such a situation neglected drill 
might very easily lead to the loss of a battle with the most momentous 
consequences. 

But if drill must be carried out with great exactness, it is at the 
same time necessary to make it as simple as is possible. In the old 
days this was of comparatively minor importance. No amount of 
practice could make the soldier an expert shot with a firearm which 
could not be relied upon with any certainty to hit a target a yard 
square at a distance of a hundred yards, even if fired from e rest; 
therefore, as battles were fought in close formations, it was better 
to drill him till drill became a second nature to him, and to con- 
tinually practice him in handling his arms through the complicated 
manual, thus increasing his muscular strength and his self-con- 
fidence. 

And here, before going on to discuss the nature of the drill which 
we must teach our soldiers in the future, I may be permitted to make 
some allusion to the drill-books of days long past, which will, I think, 
convince my readers that we have not made so very much progress in 
the elements of military science, though we have made the most 
enormous improvements in the implements of warfare. 

Of course I am here alluding to drill pure and simple; I shall 
make a few quotations from some of these old books which will show 
that, though the weapons have been improved, the warriors of long 
ago would have learnt little from us so far as the principles which 
govern war are concerned. As there is little use in going back before 
the days when firearms were invented, I shall make a start with a 
most quaint and interesting drill-book, published in 1659, and cannot 
do better than transcribe the title-page in extenso—that is to say, if 
the printer has a sufficient supply of italics, It reads thus: 


The Compleat Body of the Art Military exactly compiled and 
gradually composed for the Foot, in the best refined manner, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Afodern Times. Divided into Three Books: 
The first containing the Postures of the Pike and Musket, with their 
Conformities, and the Dignities of Ranks and Files: Their manner of 
joyning to the compleating of a Body: Their several Distances, 
facings, Doublings, Countermarches, Wheelings, and Firings. With 
divers Experiments upon single Files. The second, comprehending 
Twelve Hzercises, 


* Tt is SPRL: to note here that all these numbers are multiples of eight, which 

indicates that the old drill masters had an inkling of the theory, of which we have recently 

heard something, that eight men should in future form the minimum tactical unit for thé 
and maneurre of infantry. 
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The third, setting forth the drawing up and oxercising of 
Regiments, after the manner of Private Companies, with the forming 
Brigades and Armies: the placing of Cannon and Artillery, according 
to the practice of several Nations, Armies, and Commanders-in-Chief. 
Together with the duties of all private Souldiers and Officers in a 
Regiment, from a Sentinel to a Collonel. As also the Duties of the 
Military Watches. Lastly, directions for ordering Regiments or 
Private Companies to Funeral Occasions. Ilustrated with a Variety 
of Figures of Battatl, very profitable and delightful for all Noble and 
Herotck Spirits, in a fuller manner than hath been heretofore pub- 
lished. The Second Edition with new additions by Richard Elton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Cant. 3.8. “They all have handled the Sword, 
and are expert in war.” London: Printed by R. and W. Leybourn, 
in Marechal-street in Lambes Chappel, near Cripplegate, 1659. 


Truly a sufficiently imposing title page to a drill-book! 

In those days the musket was in its infancy; for instance, as a 
defence against charging cavalry it was almost useless; it was as 
much as could be hoped for if the musketeer got off one shot, to a 
certainty badly directed, owing to the eccentricities of his weapon, 
before the horsemen would be on him; consequently we find that the 
pikeman was a person of considerable importance, and in this volume 
the most elaborate instructions are given to govern the drill and 
tactics of the pikemen, who, in action, were, as a rule, placed in 
bodies among the musketeers to stand the brunt of the shock of the 
cavalry attack. And we learn from history that these pikemen did 
valiant service on occasion; for instance, when the pikemen of the 
London Trained Bands withstood the repeated and desperate assaults 
of Prince Rupert’s cavaliers. But their drill was no child’s play. 
For example, in the pages devoted to “ The Postures and Charges of 
“the Pike” we find the following: 


And here, Fellow Souldier, whoever thou art, thou maist perceive 
that there are no more than eight Postures of the Pike and foure 
Charges, that is to say, to the Front, Reer, and both Flanks. 


Then, as a snub to those who advocated that the soldier might be 
occasionally allowed to stand at ease, our author goes on to say: 


There are some who would fain have another Posture added to 
these, which they call the Lazte Posture, which sometimes I have per- 
ceived upon a stand, thus then the Ptke-man lete*slip his Pike from 
the shoulder, until the Butt end rest upon the ground, them laying 
hig right arme over it, he stands in an illfavoured lazie way. Such 
Postures as these are not fit to be ranged among the former, but rather 
to be condemned, in regard the Souldier will be apt enough to finde 
out such Postures as these for himself, if not prevented by the direc- 
tion of the carefull officer: for upon a stand the Souldier’s properest 
Posture is to Order his Pike. And thus much in briefe concerning the 
Postures of the Pike. 


l Surely our author’s name ought to have been Dugald Dalgetty! 
222 : 
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But he is not satisfied with laying down hard and fast rules for every 
movement, as is done indeed in our most recent drill-books, but seeks 
to justify his instructions by setting forth at some length the reasons 
for the various “ postures” which he recommends. Thus, after a 
long explanation of the “ Postures” of the musket, he proceeds: 


Now, me thinks, I hear some ingenious Souldier begin to aske me, 
what are the uses of these Postures so fully laid down by you? To 
whom I shall be so courteous as to satiafie them, according to my 
former Method, beginning with the Pike (apparently the most 
important weapon) as followeth. . . 


It is hardly necessary to trouble the reader with a literal transcript 
from his explanation, mostly reasonable enough, as, for instance, 
where he tells us that the “ Posture” of the trail was necessary, as it 
obviously would be, in the case where pikemen were moving through 
@ wood, but his explanations of the reasons for the various “ Postures” 
of the musket may be more interesting, as they will bring home in 
a very practical manner the extent of the improvements which have 
since been made in the mechanism of firearms. He tells us: 


I conceive it will nob be material to go over every Posture of the 
Musket, to describe the use of them, in respect the greater portion 
of them hath conformity to the Pike. Those that shall remaine, and 
of the chiefest consequence, I shall not be wanting to satisfe the 
Souldier in. 

The ballancing the Musket and Rest, on the right side with the 
Barrell upward is one of the chiefest Postures belonging to the 
Afusket; from thence he begins to make ready, as to open, cleanc, 
and prime the pan, all being motions to this Posture. To traile 
the Hest, and Ballance the Alusket on the left side, with the barrell 
downward, is a Posture likewise of as great consequence: for there 
are severall motions, belonging also to this Posture, as to find out the 
charge, to open it, to charge with powder, to take bullet out of the 
bag and to charge with bullet, with divers other motions before you can. 
recover your Afusket and Rest again. 


Obviously the musketeer would have been severely handicapped in 
those days had he to rely on his firearm to protect himself from a 
cavalry charge. 

In those days “sentry-go” must have been even less enjoyable 
than it is now, for this is what we read about the “Sentinell Pos- 
ce ture x” : 

The Sentinell Posture is to be performed after this manner 3 first, 
the Musket is to be loaded with powder and bullet, afterwards he is to 
cock his match, and to stand with his pan guarded, his Musket being 

. upon the Rest, untill such time as heis relieved . . - 


I imagine most soldiers would prefer being directed to walk up 
and down on their post in “a brisk and soldierlike manner,” as is the 
custom nowadays. 
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The author then launches out into what he terms the “ Dignities” 
of each particular rank and file, meaning the position in which they 
stand in the ranks, the flank men taking the highest place, next to 
them the centre man of the front rank, thence working outwards. 
In those days of clumsy firearms and reliance on shock tactics it was 
the custom to use very deep formations, which naturally had the 
effect of making drill more complicated. Thus, when a regiment 
was drawn up in what the author terms “the true Order of a Regi- 
“mental way,” it was formed in two bodies, or stands, of pikes, 
flanked with musketeers, four to twelve deep. There were naturally a 
number of variations of this formation, and several modifications of 
the interval separating the men in the ranks. Thus the pikemen 
would be placed in what was known as “Closest Order,” in which 
formation they were practically locked up as close as possible, to 
resist a charge of cavalry or to make good a breach against hostile 
assault. Or the men might be placed at “Close Order,” -in which 
they had somewhat more room, this being regarded as a preparatory 
formation for “ Order,” the formation used on the march and in 
wheeling. “Open Order” is described by our author as “the 
€ Distance proper for doubling of Ranks and Files, by the half Files 
“or the Bringers up, wherein they have intervall of ground, sufficient 
“to move in.” In this explanation he refers to a four-deep forma- 
tion, in which the front rank man was the file leader, a comparatively 
dignified position, the man, behind him being known as the Bringer- 
up, the next man as the half-File-leader, the rearmost individual 
being styled the Bringer-up of front Half-Files. If a deeper forma- 
tion were adopted, as was usually the case—for a depth of six was 
copied from the then recognised masters of the art of war, the Swedes 
and French—these titles would be repeated with modifications. All 
the above formations were terribly close to modern ideas, but we are 
told that a looser formation, namely, double Distance, “is to be 
“observed at such times as the Souldiers shall stand, or happen to be 
“in some eminent danger of the cannon shot from the enemy; for 
“standing thus so thinne, they may be much preserved from danger.” 
Here we get the first hint of what we now know as extended order. 
Besides the names above referred to, by which the “Dignity” of 
the several files as they stand in the ranks was marked, they were also 
told off as front half-files and rear half-files, right half-ranks and left 
half-ranks, which is not very different, after all, from the manner in 
which a squad or company is fold off at the present day. 

From a detailed description of the different methods of handling 
weapons and the formation of troops on parade, we are taken to a 
description in similar detail of the various movements in the field 
then practised. The chief of these were known as Countermarching, 
‘Wheelings, Inversion and Conversion. The last two apply chiefly 
to the musketeers, each rank wheeling off to the right and left after 
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firing, their places being taken by the men in the next rank, who 
follow the same procedure in their turn, each rank, having delivered 
its fire, taking post in rear and re-loading, thus “inverting” or 
“converting” the original order of the company. In some cases 
pike-men and musketeers were placed in the ranks alternately, 
where one cannot but think they must have got horribly in each 
other’s way, and were occasionally formed in circle, or the “ Figure of 
“a Ring,” which was specially recommended against a “ furious charge 
“ of horse,” the musketeers having “ palisadoes ” advancing three or 
four paces and sticking them in the ground in front of them. In 
those days a regiment consisted of twelve companies as a rule, nine 
commanded by captains and composed of 18 files, the remainder 
having 24 files and being commanded by field officers (have we here 
the original of the “mud-major”?). In each company two-thirds of 
the men would be musketeers and one-third pike-men, the regiment 
having a fixed establishment of 1,404 men in all. 

The author also explains at some length the mode of drawing up 
a Brigade or “Tertia,” according to the custom followed by the 
army of the Netherlands under the command of the Prince of 
Orange, and tells us that it is usual to allot about three thousand 
horse to every 10,000 to 12,000 foot, which strikes one as a very good 
proportion according to the most modern ideas. It is quite clear 
that an army employing such formations, and relying in great 
measure on shock tactics, must endeavour to attain a certain facility. 
in mancuvre by assiduous practice in close order drill, namely, drill 
in the order in which they fought. Similarly we, compelled to fight 
at wide intervals and in the very loosest and most flexible of forma- 
tions, must frequently exercise our troops in the formation in which 
they will be called upon to fight, but, at the same time, without 
neglecting adequate attention to the movements in close order in 
which we shall have to march and to manœuvre before coming under 
the fire of the enemy. 

The book from which I have just been quoting was, as I have said, 
published in 1659, and differs but slightly from another published 
officially in 1690, which contains, however, but little beyond cere- 
monial drill and the most precise instructions for saluting. It is 
interesting to note that in this book we find the first trace of the up- 
to-date drill sergeant’s order “Wait for the last sound of the word.” 
This indicates that exactitude and precision of movement were aimed 
at, as indeed it always should be in drill, the directions on the point 
being thus worded: “It must be taken for a General Rule, that 
“nothing be done, nor any motion made, until the last word of every 
command be fully delivered, then all is to be performed with a 
“ graceful readiness and exactness.” 

If we skip a century or rather more, we find that, owing to 
improvements in the mechanigm of fire-arms, and the consequent 
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increased fire effect of infantry, though the ranges "Were still ex- 
tremely short, infantry armed with the bayonet were able to hold 
their own against cavalry, so long as they remained cool, in close 
order, and reserved their fire till the horsemen were close upon them. 
Hence the depth of the formations had been reduced, a tendency 
which is always noticeable with the progress of time. 

Turning to a drill-book entitled “Instructions for Forming a 
“Regiment of Infantry for Parade of Exercise, together with the 
“ Eighteen Manouvres as ordered to be practised by His Majesty’s 
“Infantry Forces, accompanied by Explanations and Diagrams,” 
published in 1798, we find that an infantry regiment invariably 
paraded three deep, “with ordered arms, standing at ease, in open 
f column of companies, with the right wing in front, unless ordered 
“to the contrary by the Commanding Officer,” with the “Flugel 
“ man” (more recently known as “fugelman”) forty paces in front, 
nearly in the centre of the regiment. Here there is not so very 
much difference, bar the “flugel man,” from the manner in which a 
battalion falls in on parade at the present day. This book contains 
little but minute directions for parade movements, the eighteen 
manœuvres above alluded to being the movements through which 
the battalion was always put at inspections and reviews. It is 
eurious to note that in this book exact regulations are laid down for 
street firing, hinting at the frequent employment of the military in 
aid of the civil power. A quotation from these instructions may not 
be without interest. “Commence Street firing, Advancing. Grena- 
“ diers, Ready, Present, Fire. 

“a H 1 . eo se 

i Ee in Tahiti ce Ta 4} Wheeling outwards by sub-divisions. 
“The First Company then fires, each company firing in turn, until 
“the signal is given by the Drum to cease firing.” In firing and 
retiring a similar procedure was followed, but subdivisions retired 
by files on the flank of the column till they arrived in rear. The 
Light Infantry Company, or Light Company, in both cases covering 
the rear, retired from time to time to make room. In action, how- 
ever, the Light Company always covered the advance, firing 
advancing and dressing by the right. 

The Firing Exercise, as practised at inspections, resembles very 
curiously the exercise which all battalions performed at inspection 
till a Year or so ago. For example. “Volley firing. Caution. 
“The Regiment will fire a Volley obliquely to the Right. To the 
“Right oblique, Ready, Present, Fire, Front,” and to the left oblique. 
After firing, “Half cock arms—Shut pans—Shoulder arms—Rear 
“Rank take open order—Quick March. The Regiment will advance 
“Ordinary time—March.” 

The command “ Ordinary time” will strike the modern soldier as 
curious, but in those days what was known as “ ordinary time ” was 
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practically the same as we know now as slow time, 75 paces of thirty 
inches being taken in the minute. In quick time the soldier was 
required to take 108 paces of 30 inches in the minute, noticeably 
slower than our cadence of quick time to-day, which was probably 
due to the men being more heavily accoutred. 

At that time France, our enemy, set the standard of military 
excellence in Europe, and French methods were, within certain 
limitations, as slavishly followed by British soldiers as were German 
methods after German troops asserted their pre-eminence in the bloody 
struggle of 1870. It is consequently not surprising to find that 
French books on drill and tactics had a considerable circulation 
among the more thoughtful soldiers in this country. One of these, 
translated in 1807 from the French original, which was dated 1792, 
contains a great deal which is interesting. The translator's preface 
is especially worth quoting, as it brings before us very vividly the 
extraordinary progress which has recently been made in the science 
of ordnance manufacture. It also indicates forcibly the reason why 
so great importance was in those days attached to the exactness with 
which all drill motions were performed. For example: 


The motions and positions in the Manual and Platoon Exercise 
require a very minute description. Whatever may he the general 
appearance, men are seldom found in the same exact, similar, and 
corresponding positions of badies, hands and limbs, each following his 
own conceptions of the desoribed attitudes. As these motions are 
executed amidst hurry, noise, smoke, and a temporary derangement 
arising from filling up ranks to supply the place of the wounded cr 
fallen. (how different from a modern battle!), 1b is important that there 
should not ba any deviation from an accurate description. It has 
been found by experience that not above one shot ont of five, at the 
distance of 120 paces, hits an extended object as tall as a horse. Ata 
period when the enemy (the French), from training and practice, have 
attained to an extraordinary degree of expertness, as general and 
individual marksmen, this branch of exercise demands an unremitting 
perseverance. 


In those days, it is clear, the question of range accommodation was 
not likely to prove troublesome. 

In the translator's notes there is a paragraph which may convey 
some news to my readers. It runs as follows: 


It is important to notice one circumstance whioh took plag at the 
battle of Liège, fought between the French and Austrians. By means 
of air balloons launched into the atmosphere, the enemy’s encamp- 
ment and movements were overlooked by intelligent aeronauta, and 
the French were thus enabled to conduct their attacks to the best 
advantage. as 


Yet more than a hundred years later we plume ourselves on our 
scientific progress and enlightenment in using balloons for purposes 
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of reconnaissance; truly there is nothing new under the sun. The 
French were at that time pre-eminent in the duties of light troops, 
among the most important of which were the service of outposts and 
advanced guards. The instructions on these points in this book are 
excellent, though in some respects amusing, as it is hard for us to 
realise the extent to which the tactics of the day were governed by 
the very limited range of their weapons. For instance, “ The 
“Colonels are to inspect the country five or six hundred yards in 
“front of the camp, if they are encamped in first line.” To-day the 
country has to be reconnoitred for miles. Some of the tactical 
maxims are more up to date; for instance, speaking of convoys, we 
are told that the commander “must never divide his escort into 
“small parties,” and again, “The General Officers will, as much ag 
“possible, avoid putting the Troops through useless and unnecessary 
“movements previous to an engagement.” This latter instruction 
applies with equal force to-day. 

At the beginning of the last century we suffered from one of those 
attacks of the nerves to which we are so liable, and the enrolment of 
the Volunteer Force was the result. This of course gave an impetus 
to the production of drill-books, and a very useful little book, 
according to the ideas of the time, was published in 1803, especially 
for the use of “ Volunteer Corps of Infantry.” To our present ideas 
the drill was absurdly complicated. It is impossible to imagine how 
Volunteers ever found time to make themselves even moderately 
efficient in a amall proportion of the movements there laid down, and 
this may have given rise to the feeling of conscious superiority with 
which the soldier by profession has for so long regarded his amateur 
comrade, a feeling which the South African war has certainly done a 
good deal to remove. But all the same there are some useful hints 
to be found in this book, from which I will make one or two short 
quotations. It must be premised that all Volunteers, as a general rule, 
were drilled and exercised in the tactics of Light Infantry. “ Light 
“troops should gain ground upon the flanks of an enemy opposed to 
“them, while they continue to occupy his attention in front.” And 
again: «In a close country they are greatly an overmatch for 
“cavalry.” Drill in extended order was also practised, for skir- 
mishing, the peculiar duty of light troops, rather than for the attack, 
and we are told that “ Light troops should all be expert marksmen,” 
and thet “ to fire seldom and always with effect should be their chief 
“duty.” In this book are hints on field fortification, including direc- 
tions as to the best manner for utilising walls, hedges and banks for 
purposes of defence, illustrated by plates which might almost have 
been taken out of our latest text-book on military engineering. If 
the Volunteers of that day studied their books they certainly ought 
to have known a good deal of the elements of the art of war as it wag 
then understood. 
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If we now make a jump of some thirty years and turn to the 
official drill-book issued by authority in 1833, we shall find that even 
less than twenty years of peace was beginning to have its effect. 
Battalion drill had become more complicated than ever; the end was 
clearly being lost sight of in the means. Yet the preface contains 
many most excellent maxims. It reads as follows: 


Tt will be seen that the Board (which compiled the book) has, in no 
instance, lost sight of the principles inculcated, originally by the late 
General Sir David Dundas, and, subsequently, by the late Major- 
General Sir Henry Torrens, viz., those of uniting “simplicity with 
“utility, and precision with celerity,” although, in furtherance of the 
purpose for which it was assembled, it has deviated from the system 
of those lamented and able officers in the instances in which the test 
of practice suggested deviation. 


This sounds sufficiently promising, but the most cursory examination 
of the book will indicate innumerable movements which might have 
been cut out without any loss of efficiency. Barrack square move- 
ments were obviously becoming the end and aim of the drill master. 
With the exception that the pace in quick time remained 108 paces 
to the minute, the whole of the squad drill, including the balance 
(or goose) step, was practically the same as it is to-day. In the 
battalion drill we find great stress laid on movements in echelon and 
on square formations, while there are endless more or less complicated 
methods of forming line from column and column from line. 

The directions for the movements of Light Infantry, whose duty 
it was to furnish the outposts and scout in front of the slower-moving 
columns of the infantry of the line, are sound enough, though there 
are some passages which to-day strike one as amusing. In skir- 
mishing, Light Infantry were taught to move in extended order, six 
paces between files, the men of each file working together—not in 
single rank—each rear rank man taking a pace of ten inches to the 
right with the right foot when he wished to fire, and resuming his 
position in rear of his front rank man when he had discharged his 
piece. When lying down, the men were instructed to rise to their knees 
to reload, as the practice of reloading lying down was regarded as “an 
objectionable practice, very liable to accident.” They were also 
permitted to fire in the prone position, on their backs, the position so 
dear to many Bisley marksmen to-day. In the instructions for the 
formation and movements of advanced guards there are vefy few 
points of difference from the latest infantry drill-book, even the dis- 
tances separating the various fractions into which an advanced guard 
is divided being almost the same, which shows how little we had 
appreciated the effect which the increased range of modern fire-arms 
must have upon tactics. By this time the principle of attacking in 
line had been adopted in our service, though column formations were 


still adhered to. on the continent of Europe, and we are told that line 
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will be formed from column as a fule when within about twelve hun- 
dred yards from the enemy.- When an attack was made in two lines, 
which does not appear to have been invariably the case, it is laid 
down that the distance between the lines should equal the front 
of a battalion, probably some 800 paces, the second line being directed 
to move in quarter column at deploying interval, in a manner very 
similar to that followed till quite recently in our army, regardless of 
the enormous strides made meanwhile in the range and accuracy of 
fire-arms. It is curious to find that even in those days it was 
officially recognised that “ success depends as much on the intelligence 
“and tact as on the mere courage of ,the soldier.” In spite of this, 
we are to-day crying out that an attempt must be made to develop 
the intelligence, not only of our soldiers, but of our officers. Some- 
how, we do not appear to have made much real progress in the last 
seventy years, so far as the intelligent training of our troops is con- 
cerned. We are now, however, entering upon a new era, when we 
shall cease to content ourselves with the utterance of sage platitudes, 
and shall make a serious effort to carry the truths which they may 
convey into practice. 

The difficulty to be overcome is to find some method by which the 
intelligence of the individual soldier can be developed without 
developing his individuality to such an extent that he may be 
tempted to obey the dictates of his own judgment rather 
than the commands of his officer. For implicit, unhesitating, and 
unquestioning obedience is as necessary to both officer and soldier to- 
day as at any time since armies were first placed in the field. The 
coup d’oeil of both officer and soldier on the field of battle is very 
limited. Neither can possibly know what may be going on in other 
portions of the battle-field, and an act which may strike those able 
to judge solely by local circumstances as absurd and unnecessary may 
in reality be both wise and necessary, judged by the conditions of the 
action as a whole. Therefore, we must, on the one hand, train the 
soldier to obey, blindly and implicitly, even when apparently required 
to march without apparent reason to destruction, and, on the other, 
we must educate him to form a correct judgment of the tactical 
situation of the moment, and so enable him to carry out detached 
duties with judgment and discretion. It may appear somewhat difficult 
to combine these two forms of training. It may at once be admitted 
that it’ will be impossible, unless the soldier ke placed under the 
command of educated men, whose superior knowledge he will recog- 
nise and in whose judgment he will have confidence. The educated 
soldier of the future will be critical, in all probability, of the short- 
comings of his generals. We must see to it that only the most able 
men are permitted to exercise command. Otherwise, our army will 
become a thing of straw, possibly imposing enough at a distance, but 
unfit to enduxe the buffeting of a campaign. The soldier must feet 
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that all of his superiors, from the young Jad just joined from Sand- 
hurst to the tried officer who commands his regiment, know more 
about the duties of a soldier, in whatever position he may be placed, 
than he does himself. The officers who will lead him in battle must 
instruct him in peace in all the duties of his profession, and must, 
as a matter of course, be thoroughly competent to do so. 

Under such a system the intelligence of the private soldier may be 
safely developed to the utmost, without striking at that obedience 
which is the foundation of all true discipline. 

The soldier’s first lessons in obedience must be given to him on the 
drill-ground. He must be taught, till his instruction has developed 
a second nature in him, to stand still and in perfect silence at the 
word of command, to advance, retire, turn to the right or left in 
implicit obedience to the will of his officer. He must be practised 
in all the evolutions of his arm till he can carry them out instinctively, 
his body moving in obedience to the order without his mind being 
exercised at all. This perfection in drill can only be attained by 
continual practice, but great care must be taken with the young 
soldier to make that practice as little wearisome to him as possible, 
and with that end in view we must eliminate from the drill-book all 
movements which tend to puzzle the recruit, and which are not 
absolutely necessary. Now if any of my readers has himself spent 
any time on the barrack square engaged in the instruction of recruits, 
or even watching them being given their early lessons in drill, he 
will have noticed that nothing takes the young soldier longer to learn 
than the direction in which he is to turn on the command “ Front 
“Turn,” “Rear Turn,” “ Front Form,” or “Rear Form.” Watch a 
squad moving in file across the square; the instructor gives the order 
“Front Turn,” you will notice a momentary hesitation, then, as 
likely as not, half the squad will turn to the right and half to the left. 
It is then a case of “ Mark Time, As you Were,” and the manœuvre 
is repeated till correctly done. But change the order of the men in 
the ranks and you will see the mistake repeated at once. Or take a 
battalion of trained soldiers, move them freely about in column of 
fours, opening and closing to quarter column on the move; then 
change ranks, and, after a wheel or two, give the command “ Front 
“Turn,” I will wager that in nine battalions out of ten half of them 
will go wrong, and the ordered ranks will be dissolved as by magic 
into a confused rabble. e 

For this reason, I am quite convinced that the first and most 
necessary reform in drill is to abolish the terms front and rear from. 
our drill vocabulary altogether. Or, perhaps, I should say modify 
rather than abolish these terms. For instance, suppose a company 
marching in fours, and you wish to form them to the front; under 
the present system it is necessary first to remember whether the right 
or left is in front. When this has been done, assuming the right to 
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be in front, the Captain gives the command “ Front Form,” when the 
men should make a half left turn and move up to the new alignment. 
But many of the men will have forgotten, unless reminded by 
muttered injunctions from the supernumerary rank, which flank is in 
front, and some will inevitably get into disgrace by making a turn 
balf right instead. The consequence will be delay and confusion. 
The ill effect of this system of drill is frequently particularly notice- 
able in the case of a battalion returning from a field day. On the 
cease-fire sounding, the troops have been ordered to march home, 
scattered companies frequently joining the battalion en route. On 
reaching the parade ground the horrible discovery is made that some 
of these companies are left in front, the remainder being right in 
front. The Commanding Officer is then confronted by a dilemma, 
which he will solve, in nine cases out of ten, by directing companies 
to march off to their private parades and dismiss there. But this 
sort of thing ought not to be possible, and would not be possible if 
my suggestion were adopted. Coming on the parade ground, the 
Commanding Officer would give the order “ Companies, Right Front 
“Form ” or “ Left Front Form,” as the case might be, and every man 
in the battalion, excepting, of course, the leading files of eompgnies, 
who would, as now, mark time, would know that he had to make a 
half right or half left turn, according to the order, the super- 
numeraries, if necessary, passing between the files, or round the 
flanks, by the shortest way to the new places. 

If this could be done, drill would lose half its terrors. There is 
another point which is greatly against perfection in drill in our 
service. I allude to the ordinary custom of having drill parades 
lasting precisely one hour. In this case, the eyes of all, both drill 
instructor and recruits, continually turn towards the barrack clock; 
the instruction becomes perfunctory, the men become stale, and the 
instructor very often gets cross. The time has to be put in somehow, 
therefore movements are repeated again and again till weariness is 
reached; some young soldiers start skylarking in the ranks, the 
drill suffers, and possibly the recruit makes his first acquaintance 
with the defaulter book. For this system I would substitute one 
very different, Each squad, according to the stage of proficiency 
which it had reached, would be required to execute with absolute 
accuracy a certain series of manœuvres, explained in detail before- 
hand. »So soon as these had been carried out to the satisfaction of the 
instructor and of the officer supervising the parade—and an officer 
should supervise every parade—the squad should be dismissed or taken 
to some quite different work. If the men were inattentive or stupid, 
their drill hours would be all the longer; if attentive and intelligent, 
they would soon be free of the barrack square. Moreover, this system 
would give the smartest men in a squad a direct interest in improving 
the efficiency of the most backward members of the squad, as it would 
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be galling to be kept on parade rehearsing a movement over and over 
again because of the clumsiness or inattention of a few individuals. 
The smart men would see that the duffers mastered their stumbling 
blocks in their spare time. On Commanding Officer’s parades, the ` 
same system should be followed. The Commanding Officer should 
decide in his own mind exactly what movement he intends to 
practise ; he should master the details of these movements absolutely ; 
and should dismiss his parade as soon as they had been done to his 
satisfaction, even though the men might only have been half-an-hour 
on the square. It would be found that the adoption of this system 
would quickly smarten up the drill of a regiment to an incredible 
extent, provided always that the instructors were first rate, as they 
ought to be, and that the officers were themselves thoroughly masters 
of their work. Now there are so few movements, comparatively, in 
the drill-book that it is hardly possible to keep a battalion of trained 
soldiers on parade for an hour’s drill without going through the same 
movement over and over again, and nothing does more harm to drill 
than this. 

Drill is, however, a highly technical subject. It is one which one 
can hardly go into at all deeply with the general reader, but to the 
soldier, or even the volunteer, it is of great importance, and more so 


_ than ever in thése days, when the slow adoption of a fighting forma- 


tion within range of an enemy armed with magazine rifles may lead to 
the loss of a battle as well as the annihilation of a regiment. Once 
barrack-square drill has been mastered, troops should be incessantly 
practised in deploying from the line of march into fighting formations 
over every possible variety of ground. The smoothness and rapidity 
with which this can be done is the true test of the well-drilled 
regiment. 
W. ELLIOTT CAIRNES. 
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THE CLOSING EXHIBITION—GLASGOW, 1901. 


T is already a twelvemonth since the closing of the Paris Exposi- 
tion; and now, following upon that great retrospect and world- 
summary of a century of progress—progress, as we now 

see, in all directions, not invariably upward as our fathers thought 
in 1851—we see closing in Glasgow another exhibition, not of 
course approaching that of Paris in its varied vastness, yet the 
most considerable hitherto held within the British Empire; in some 
ways the most successful also, at least since that of fifty years ago. 
Despite the disadvantage of remoteness from the main centres of 
British population, its attendance will have reached well-nigh a 
quanter of that of Paris, since not only Scotland but much of England 
has come to see. Nay, allowing for the position of Glasgow on the 
very confines of Hurope—a Europe which has by no means yet learned 
its geography in terms of time instead of distance, and cannot 
imagine Glasgow as but eight hours north of London, but thinks of 
it as at days of distance in an all but frozen north—even the number 
of continental visitors has far exceeded anticipations, and this in a 
year when continental visitors are few. 

Local difficulties also have had to be met, as notably one widely 
alarming epidemic after another. Yet withal the Exhibition had 
repaid all its outlays by the first few weeks of summer, and will 
close with a surplus well over £100,000, already by a wise fore- 
thought ear-marked for purposes of art, science or education. 

London’s opinion has long been unfavourable to Exhibitions, 
perhaps increasingly so; but here, notwithstanding, is one of those 
cases in which the municipal example of this great provincial city 
will prevail, at least among its fellows. Other great centres of 
. population. will say: “We are more favourably situated than 

“ Glasgow, .more within reach of the needed numbers; why should 
“Swe not have a summer’s pleasure and a big surplus too?” 
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Ireland will next year have its Exhibition at Cork, England at 
Wolverhampton; and though our American cousins are now closing 
their Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo in mourning, they are 
already preparing at St. Louis to outdo the World’s Fair of Chicago 
of 1893, and, if it may be, even in some respects that of Paris. So ir 
Germany, in Belgium, in Scotland again, future exhibitions are 
preparing. Obviously the exhibitions, despite many predictions, 
have not ended with the centary at Paris. The movement must be 
reckoned with; let us make the best of it, admitting its defects, and, 
if it may be, diminishing them, while developing its qualities. 

Upon a by no means negligible proportion of visitors, it must be 
admitted that the first impression of Glasgow Exhibition is far from 
favourable. These but wander joylessly and for the shortest time 
amid the heterogeneous booths of the fair. They pass the ugly 
show-cases, and in the rest see mere shop-windows at best. The 
childish trophies, the light-houses of cotton reels, the monuments of 
Bottles, the crowns of bichromate crystals, the statuary of salt and 
soap and chocolate and candy, alike fail to draw forth a glance of 
admiration. The pearly bowers of oyster-shells, the quicksilver 
fountain, they pass unheeding by. Even the big gold-nuggets of | 
Trival mining companies fail to attract them, as much as their 
humbler allies, the alluringly labelled penny-in-the-slot machines— 
one elementary education resource for speculative youth which this 
exhibition has generously supplied. For them such attractions are 
not merely unattractive but repellent; they provoke a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, of vague resentment, which no display of sane utilities, 
septic tanks and patent reapers, substantial furniture and mighty 
dynamos, can afterwards dispel; a positive depression which ‘no 
blaze of pictures nor blare of music can enliven. Let the organisers 
of exhibitions look to it; for to these defects, this over-emphasis of 
the cruder features of the fair, so much more prominent in British 
than in Continental exhibitions, the unfriendliness to all such fairs 
of a great proportion of the educated classes in this country is very 
largely due. And the exceptionally large proportion of positive or 
comparative failures in the history of British exhibitions, both in 
London and in other cities, is thus largely explained. On the 
whole they had their reward. 

But these things are not the Glasgow Exhibition. Let us walk 
through again, entering this time by what is, or at least should be, a 
main portal, its magnificent Machinery Hall. Here the skilled 
workman or the expert, whether from Glasgow or beyond, even the 
foreign engineer or metallurgist or electrician who exhibited or 
judged at Paris last year, finds a wealth of interest; comes back, it 
may be, day after day, with increasing respect. Or leaving this for 
the “Grand Avenue,” our foreign guest notes with interest detail 
after detail of that evolution of sanitation which is some compensa- 
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tion for the drawbacks of our long industrial leadership; or points 
with amused sympathy to the strange birth-struggles of “L'Art 
“Nouveau” amid the last manifestation of the household gods of 
the Victorian epoch. Midway we branch off into the vast art 
galleries; and here he revels amid things to him new and strange. 
Water-colours and Raeburn portraits, pre-Raphaelites and Royal 
Academicians, all interest him by turns. The goodly gallery of 
Barbizon and of modern Dutch and Flemish masters attests him 
for a time, and raises his respect for our Glasgow dealers and con- 
noisseurs. But soon he asks: Where in all the labyrinth is he ty 
find what, after all, he wants most to seeP—the first thing, he tells 
you, his friends will ask him about when he gets home. “ Where 
“is the gallery of your young painters? Show me this famous 
“school of Glasgow.” What can we tell him? That the authorities 
decided this was to be mainly a retrospective exhibition? That tha 
Glasgow men are not Academicians, are not dead, in fact are not of 
sufficient retrospective interest in any way; and that there is not 
really any “school,” but several divergent groups, whose main 
bond of agreement is that of not yet being prophets in their own 
country? We do our best to help him. Here and there we find him 
a Glasgow portrait or landscape, in this room and in that, amid 
unsuitable companions, on whom they also jar. But he is not 
satisfied; in fact he expresses his disappointment as unmistakably 
as his politeness will allow, and he will go back now to the industrial 
part of the Exhibition. 

There he soon comes upon the goodly collection in which the 
ship-builders, naturally a thousandfold stronger a guild than the 
painters, have had full scope, and admires their ship-models, obvi- 
ously made, not only for design and record, but in play and pride, 
as becomes architects who are also artists in their way. We see 
them sail their boats in the experimental tank, like happy boys at 
a pond; and so even we landsmen share the elemental feeling of a 
great industry. Surely, it seems to us, this collection, when the 
Exhibition closes, might be extended into a unique “ Museum of 
“the Ship”; not only illustrative of the humble origins and eventful 
history of the complexest of the arts, and fitly commemorative of 
the evolution of the steamer and of the supremacy of the Clyde 
during the last century, but helpful in the education of a great 
industrjal community in its increasing struggle to retain this 
supremacy throughout the opening one—a struggle of hardly less 
national than local sigr.ificance. To show the steps from floating 
log to dug-out, from branch and paddle to oar, from galley to sailing- 
ship, and now through paddle and screw to turbine, would be a 
fitting contribution of Glasgow to the world’s museum of civilisation, 
and a glowing centre and focus of her own technical education. 

This seen, and our guest’s good spirits restored, he passes, un-. 
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moved, through the cruder aspects of the Industrial Hall, which so 
depressed our cultivated countryman. He finds its better exhibits, 
examines with respect the great Colonial displays, and passes with- 
out a smile by that doleful effigy of a genial and unassuming, but 
much wronged, prince, here so incongruously disguised, and turned 
by stony enchantment into a fearsome Colossus. He passes foreign 
exhibits; seeks out the section of India. Finding it only a petty 
bazaar, hë makes for Rhodesia, which is, of course, far better illus- 
trated, in geography, resources and the rest; and dominating all, 
he notes ita founder in portrait and statue, this time each a speaking 
likeness of its Colossus, in qualities and defects alike. The gold 
samples, enlivened with sporting trophies for one section of the 
British publio, and with identifications with “the Ophir of Scrip- 
“ture” for another, obviously set our visitor thinking; and as he 
comes out he pauses once more, looking keenly at the heraldic 
display opposite the entrance: the Globe, covered mainly by the 
Union Jack; standing upon this a South African lion, stuffed, 
regardant, proper; in capitals the motto: 


What we've got we'll keep, 
What we've not we're after. 


Our polite guest says nothing; but he takes out his note-book; he 
sketches the group and copies the legend down. We are at the gate ; 
he says adieu; we feel he has gone away quietly and finally per- 
suaded that he has seen not only Glasgow and its Exhibition, but 
England and Empire also. That frank and inspiring motto has gone 
into his column for the Indépendance Belge for Saturday; it will be 
copied in the Figaro and the Kélnische Zeitung on Sunday, in the 
Wiener Freie Presse and the Secolo a day or two after, and over 
Russia by the end of the week. Thus may the pushful trader attract 
his customers, and exhibitions promote the amity of nations. 

Yet there is more foreign policy suggested in the Exhibition than 
this. Brought up from infancy as we are in the provinces to hang 
upon the words of “Our London Correspondent,” and to tremble as 
‘he communicates what he learned from the old colonel at the 
club yesterday of the latest “designs of Russia,” or when he 
unveils the policy of the Dual Alliance—assured as we are of the 
undying friendship of Germany, of alliance with America as good as 
concluded—it is a little disconcerting to find our friends altogether 
ignoring our invitation to exhibit, while these supposed foes are the 
only two nations participating upon a great scale, and without whom 
our Exhibition would not have been able to realise its name of inter- 
national at all. Here in the Industrial Hall France and Russia 
cover no trifling acreage; and out there in the grounds stands not 
only a French overflow Annexe, but a display of Russian architec- 
ture as striking in its way as was the Kremlin on the Trocadéro 
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last year. It is an ably grouped set of four high-roofed, quaintly- 
adorned old wooden churches of different dates and local styles. 
One is for the Imperial Appanages, another for agriculture, another 
for mining, another for Siberia. Leaving our correspondent, then, 
let us consult that rara avis of these uncommercial days, the com- 
mercial geographer—there have been at least three in Glasgow this 
summer, thanks to the British Association—and in his way he also 
will unveil the designs of Russia for us. He says that M. de Witte 
means—Business! What more he tells us is what every schoolboy 
knows, what statesmen once knew, at any rate in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, in the days of the early Merchant Venturers, and of more 
recent economists also, though now too commonly forgotten. 

It is a very elementary lesson this, that Russia is offering us raw 
material, mining and forest and agricultural produce, flax and flour, 
timber and furs; and that she has uses for our machines, 
openings for our manufactures, and would soon have more would wa 
but meet her on friendlier terms. “ Ay,” says the English merchant 
home by Vladivostock, “that one speech about the long spoon has 
“lost my firm alone more hundreds than I care to count; and you 
“may add up the rest of us.” Similarly for France: whatever hostile 
feelings may survive on either side of the Channel, as of old upon 
the Borders, however this demagogue or that event may revive it 
here or there for a season, the great growing tie of economic solidarity 
must prevail, and here with especial force; whatever it may be the 
fashion of the time to reckon iby—nowadays Army Corps and news- 
papers, as of old by castles and dioceses—these French people after all 
are fundamentally so many peasants with their eggs and artichokes, 
their onions and pears, on the road to our market. So many artisans 
too; here at our fair that silk is for our wives, that claret for our 
friend. And they will take back some of our English steel, our 
Welsh coal, our Scots herrings. 

In the long run geography disposes; climate and latitude, 
mines, soils, manufactures and the rest. Hence — however 
sympathies and alliances, jealousies and wars, may have been 
or seemed to be among dynasties and aristocracies, churches and 
schools of thought; however much their direction may 
still lie among ministries and parliaments, among soldieries, or in 
financial circles; and however long their various watchwords may 
survive atnong politicians or peasants, among proletarians or women, 
among public school boys and lycéens, journalists and fogies— 
economic geography, always really in the background, is now coming 
to the front. With America and with Germany, then, let our good 
understanding, our alliance continue, prosper and increase; but 
with Russia and France let good understanding increase also. It is 
easier, doubtless, to discern obvious economic and racial simi- 
larity than to utilise economic and temperamental contrast and 
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complement; but the latter is not the less important of 
the two, whether for commerce or for culture. Upon this bed-rock 
of elemental geographic and economic relations between place and 
place, there is arising the foundation of the approaching rearrange- 
ment of parties and policies; Constructive versus Political. Here 
then exhibitions have been doing their share of the work. In 1851, 
in 1900, theré was stuff after all in their after-dinner eloquence: 
each in its way was a Field of the Cloth of Gold; a pageant 
doubtless, yet of Renascence, foreshadowing much, even if its imme- 
diate result seem small. 

Thus at Glasgow future elements of foreign politics are shaping 
without heed of Parties, or ‘help from Press. Younger ‘engineers 
and geographers have revived and discussed anew the project of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal; and this no longer merely from tho 
purely local standpoint of the old Glasgow Liberal, nor from the Navy 
one which convinces his Imperialist successor, but from these stand- 
points and more. One engineer has not only mapped all the rival 
routes across the Scottish isthmus, but the larger routes across the 
world. He colours for us the centres of its population also; here for 
Northern Europe, there for North America. He connects these 
centres, these routes, the main maritime outlets for these by a great 
circle, and this passes along the canal. Though admitting, with 
due inventory also, the many difficulties, he safely concludes that what 
Nature thus so nearly joins man will not permanently keep asunder. 
The existing geographic position of Glasgow of course explains her 
rise, her progress, her present. In the utilisation of this potential 
position lies no small element of her future; and with this of many 
other cities also. We see, for instance, how not only she herself, 
but Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester, would all become North Sea ports, 
how not only Grangemouth and Leith, but Aberdeen and Dundee, 
Newcastle and Hull, would become American ones, each weaving a 
new and increasing complex of relations, mercantile, intellectual, 
pacific, throughout the three kingdoms, and with the two 
hemispheres. So Glasgow will have her turn one of these days of 
initiating a “spirited foreign policy,” will formulate a “Glasgow 
“programme,” will have her conferences in which Unionists and 
Home Rulers, Imperialists and Internationalists, will sit down 
together, each in their right geographic mind. It is after all ‘not 
so difficult; in this and every other town council worth the name 
they do it already. 

There are politics, then, in exhibitions; they are before our eyes as 
plain as the pictures for whoever cares to see. When we want to 
judge of pre-Raphaelites or Impressionists, we cease “reading or 
listening ‘to critics or arguing among ourselves; and we go to the 
Exhibition galleries, and there they are. Can we do the same for 
politics? Certainly, that is just what we have been doing. But for 
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Let us now suppose that the lath is strengthened—or what might 
appear “strengthened ”—by nailing an extra lath on a short portion 
of the length where the strain may be normally greatest. At once 
greater rigidity will be secured, and the lath will be far less easily 
snapped at the reinforced part. But, it is at least twice as likely to 
break where the extra piece stops; the two ends acting as a fulcrum 
to break it. And while the original lath may be waved in the air 
and struck against objects without meeting destruction, the reinforced 
one is almost certain to smash with the same or a less strain. 

This waving in the air with sudden shocks simulates pretty closely 
what a vibrating destroyer in a sea way has to undergo. The ab- 
surdity of trying to make the lath stronger by strengthening one 
portion only is patent to anyone; yet it is an exactly similar thing 
that M.P.’s with an interest in mercantile shipping, leader writers 
honestly trying to write wisely, naval experts of the book-studying 
type, and the man-in-the-street who writes letters to the newspapers 
have been demanding. Prodigious are the leaps that during the past 
few weeks have been taken by well-meaning folk who have ignored 
the proverbial injunction to look first, never realising that they have 
gone ‘through life using light walking-sticks that hourly illustrated 
the folly of their specious contentions. Yet after all it is no good 
blaming the man-in-the-street and his mentors too much, seeing 
that the ignoring of the lesson of the lath has been shared by. 
greater than they. Every crack that has developed has been due to 
attempts to strengthen destroyers, and invariably the crack has 
occurred at the point where different thicknesses meet. 

In this connection reference may be made to the destroyer Starfish, 
which was used experimentally in the demonstrations before the 
Admiralty of the destruction of submarines by exploding heavy 
charges of gun-cotton near them. For this purpose the plates on one 
side of the Starfish were strengthened. The result of the explosion 
was to rupture the vessel somewhat, so that since then she has only 
been good for about twenty knots. Future destroyers fitted for this 
service will not be “strengthened” in this fashion ; but, like spar tor- 
pedo boats of an earlier era, will rely for salvation on their elasticity. 
And here it may be mentioned that during the Hispano-American 
War a large dynamite shell from the Vesuvius burst in the water 
close to the Spanish destroyer Pluton, a vessel of the Clydabank type. 
The explosion flung up an enormous wave, which the destroyer 
mounted; but she was absolutely unhurt by the terrific shock. No 
conceivable storm could, while the commotion lasted, have even 
approached this test in violence. 

Cracks in the decks are a modern development. The earlier 
destroyers never exhibited such weaknesses, despite the enormous 
strains to which they were subjected. Thus Yarrow’s first effort, the 
Haiock, was sent into the Channel in very bad weather and kept 
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there for a week to see what would happen. Beyond the fact that, as 
might be expected, all her people got terribly sea-sick, nothing 
occurred. Nor did anybody on board expect anything else to happen. 
One of her officers seriously confided to me that he considered the trial 
absurd, because if it was obvious that everyone would get sea-sick, it 
should have been obvious also that the majority would manage to 
“carry on.” “However,” he said, “I suppose they want full data as 
“to whether we can accompany a fleet under all possible conditions, 
“and yet remain fit enough to do our job.” So much for the qualms 
which the Navy is supposed to feel concerning the seaworthiness of 
destroyers; and from long experience with these craft, and intimate 
personal knowledge of those who go to sea in them, I may say 
deliberately that those who profess to quote naval men as saying 
otherwise do one of two things: invent the saying from their own 
fancy, or else, since wags abound afloat, go through the process 
known in the Navy as “leg pulling.” I want it to be clearly 
understood that this is a deliberate statement. For the credit of the 
British Navy it is desirable that bubbles of this dort should be 
effectually pricked. Incidentally, too, it may be remarked that were 
the Navy convinced that destroyer service was never so dangerous, 
not a man concerned would want to stay at home on account of it. 
With a Navy even thinking in that direction it would be more than 
time to shut up the shop of Empire. 

To return’ to our first destroyers. The Havock, having been sub- 
mitted to what many of those most nearly concerned considered 
excessive and unnecessary tests,” was embodied in the British Navy, 
and in the naval manœuvres of that year (1894) she and a sister, the 
Hornet, were sent out. I was out that year in the torpedo gunboat 
Seagull, which acted as “ mother ship,” and in the preliminary cruise 
we lay by in a bad Bay of Biscay gale for the benefit of “ experiences” 
with destroyers. During part of the time the weather merited the 
term “ terrific,” and more than once the destroyers looked to be flung 
bodily up into the air. But they comported themselves like corks, 
and got through the gale, so far as materiél was concerned, as well as 
corks could have done—better, in fine, than we did. 

A week or so later the Hornet had a machinery breakdown; but 
the Havock went through the whole “ war” without any trouble, and, 
leaving the fleet at the end of it, went back to Portsmouth with us, 
going up Channel against a tremendous head sea at 12 knots, also 
without any trouble whatever. The sea on this occasion was a short 
and choppy one, very similar, so far as I can ascertain, to that in 
which the Cobra was lost. 

After these experiences, which were ample enough in all patience, 


* Mr. Parson’s statement at the Cobra Court Martial that destroyers were “fair 
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the Admiralty gave large orders for destroyers. The Yarrow designs 
were (with a morality that does not concern the point at issue) 
given out broadcast to firms which had not always had experience 
in torpedo-boat construction. Some of these, or Admiralty officials, 
or both together, adopted various improvements, sometimes, as in 
the case of the Palmer-built boats (which carry their greatest length 
well aft, and so lose little speed, even in & bad sea), advantageous, 
sometimes not advantageous. But in all these early boats, so far as 
my own experience with them goes, the lath idea was faithfully 
adhered to, and I have never heard of cracks developing in any of 
them. 

After this first batch, when boats faster than 27 knots were 
hankered for, and the horse-power rose from 38,400 odd to 6,000, 
doubts began to be expressed as to whether the hulls would stand 
the added strain, while the ability of the ships’ bottoms 
to carry the additional weight involved had also to be 
considered. This has led in some cases to the building of boats 
specially strengthened in parts, To have strengthened all over would 
have been well, but expensive, both in money and displacement; 
economy was effected by a partial remedy and a strength secured 
that created weaknesses elsewhere. With a Treasury always jealous 
of the purse-strings, and a First Lord with a gift or mania for having 
a yearly surplus, cheap destroyers were naturally desired. Nearly 
all, as a matter of fact, have been built on the sweating system; on 
many the builders have lost money. There is no reason, however, 
to suspect that workmanship has been defective in consequence, 
because the contracts have almost always been undertaken as 
“advertisements.” So far as the Navy is concerned, therefore, we 
may take it that destroyers, as they are, would have been no better 
had each of them cost double as much. Such pinch as there is has 
come from the insatiable economy that produced boats of two 
thicknesses and of two elasticities. 

The Cobra was such a (boat. As designed she does not appear to 
have been such, but after being taken over by the Admiralty portions 
of the hull appear to have strengthened, possibly in deference to the 
agitation of those who had fads in that direction. 

To explain the Cobra’s loss two theories were mooted: (1) that the 
ship broke her back owing to fragile construction; (2) that she hit 
some submerged wreck. A third theory, a compound of the other 
two, is that at some time, whether just before the disaster or at some 
previous period, she struck something or grounded lightly, so setting 
up mischief that contributed to her loss through cause (1). 

The finding of the coroner’s jury may, of course, be dismissed 
without consideration, so far as the cause is concerned, and no Court 
of Enquiry could settle things to the extent of definitely negativing 
the third theory. Nor, even if the hull be raised and examined, is it 
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certain that the mystery can be fully cleared up. With the Cobra 
at the bottom, anyone with a ‘reasonable theory is entitled to hold 
it, even against the finding of the Court. The Court found, of 
course, solely on such evidence as was tendered to it, which accounts 
for the fashion in which theories two and ‘three, put forward by Mr. 
Watt, of Elswick, were ignored in the verdict. The Cobra was 
declared weaker than other destroyers, and her loss attributed to that 
fact, but this finding might still be reversed were proof of Mr. 
Watt’s contention forthcoming in the shape of the missing after part. 

The chief engineer, Mr. Percy, is probably the only witness who 
would be regarded by a Naval Court as reliable, and his evidence is 
naturally limited by the fact that his business lay in carrying-on 
below. Navigation and kindred problems are not an engineer’s 
concern, his own department affording him in a destroyer extremely 
ample scope for occupation. As to the saved members of the crew; 
bluejackets as a class have no reputation for ability to make clear 
statements; while if they had, no reason exists why they should 
particularly notice the torce of the waves, save in a most general way. 
The only ‘thing, therefore, that the evidence of survivors can prove 
beyond any shadow of doubt is that given a disaster to a destroyer, 
the fate of the ship must be the fate of most of the crew. The 
wonder, indeed, with the Cobra is not that so few survived, but that 
so many escaped. Life-saving appliances are poor in any warship, 
when it comes to the practical test; in destroyers they are, and must 
be, poorer than in any other craft. There is no time to use them. 
But this is a thing that sailors know, and accept as “the price of 
“ Admiralty.” 

As stated in the beginning of this article, the loss of the Cobra 
has led to destroyer mishaps being noticed freely by the Press, and a 
large section of the public is becoming convinced that destroyers 
are “fragile boxes of machinery liable to buckle up at the first 
“opportunity.” Yet the only boat that, previously to the Cobra, has 
evidenced this in any way seriously is the Seal, while she, being a 
boat that had had a deal of knocking about, and also, apparently, 
been aground a time or two, cannot be used as proving much. All 
the rest, beyond a few that in tempestuous weather have developed 
deck cracks that may have been started by the dropping of a heavy 
weight upon the plates or some injury of a like nature diaig con- 
struction, have done excellently. 

The public when it thinks of a crack visualises a pane of-glass that 
something has hit, metal cracks being things rarely seen. Actually a 
crack is a small thing that takes time to develop, and which even 
when extensive would hardly show normally.* It comes into sight 
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when the ship is strained, when it opens and shuts again, or, perhaps, 
as in the Seal, omits to shut; but in the ordinary way it would not 
admit water in harbour. It would be quite possible to crack the 
hull of a destroyer in dock or harbour, and for no one to discover it 
till the ship straining at sea began to admit water. 

To describe in detail all the heavy gales that destroyers have 
weathered without trouble would occupy endless pages. I will, 
however, select one or two instances at haphazard from my ‘own 
experience. 

At the time of the Tsar's first visit to France, he was escorted from 
Cherbourg by a French fleet, which in mid-Channel handed over the 
escort to our Channel Fleet and a testroyer flotilla. The weather 
was so bad that the French made extremely slow progress, though, 
as our ships, going faster, were in sight to watch them, they made 
every effort. Our Majestics pitched a great deal, but being better 
and more seaworthy vessels than the French, they did about 13 knots 
or so. With this speed the destroyers kept up easily, and doubling 
back to pass the ships exceeded it by a good many knots. In the 
Lightning we lost a man, simply swept overboard by the sea, and an 
officer who made a rush to try and save him very nearly shared the 
same fate, being saved by the veriest accident. This was the only 
mishap sustained by the boats, eight in number, in weather at least 
twice as bad as that in which the Cobra went down. 

In the manœuvres for 1900 there was some very bad weather, so 
bad that the battleships Congueror and Edinburgh of Admiral 
Rawson’s fleet were not allowed to put to sea. In the hostile B fleet, 
which rode out the gale, we had a couple of destroyers that remained 
with us the whole time, and, when the cruisers gave chase at full 
speed, accompanied the cruisers. Watching these boats from the 
deck of a big cruiser I noted that while at one moment they would be 
visible poised on wave tops, the next they would disappear altogether, 
even the masts being invisible on account of the height of intervening 
waves. The wind on this occasion was force 7.; and on shore was 
described as a “ terrific and devastating gale.” Yet not only did the 
destroyers get through it without any mishap, but the idea of 
disaster never occurred to anyone. 

On their way home after the manœuvres the boats again met 
tempestuous weather in the Channel. In the Angler, which experi- 
encedethis to the full, everything portable was washed overboard, 
and it was necessary to cling to life-lines like grim death, but no 
structural damage worth noting was sustained. 

Such instances could be multiplied indefinitely, but these, together 
with the earliest experiences of the Havock and Hornet, should be 
ample to prove that the idea of destroyers as merely “fair weather 
“craft” is purely an invention of people om shore. 

So, too, is the idea of excessive vibration. Every ship has a certain 
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speed (usually about two-thirds of the maximum) at which she 
vibrates most. Above or below that a destroyer vibrates very little, 
certainly no more than an ordinary train. The “intolerable vibra- 
“tion” of which we read nowadays is pure invention. 

Facts are facts. For years now destroyers have been out in all 
weathers, and rarely been the worse for it; they have, if anything, 
suffered proportionately less than larger ships. Vibration is never 
abnormal, and it is only the novices who suffer much from sea-sick- 
ness in them. They are built to keep the sea in all weathers, and, 
—whether theoretically able to or not—they do it. They do it; there 
is the fait accompli. 

By the nature of things engine-room mishaps are frequent, but 
mishap is a comprehensive term. More than half the defects are 
little things that in larger vessels would be put right without anyone 
being the wiser. In destroyers there is neither room nor oppor- 
tunity, so they come into harbour to do it. But—as they say in the 
flotillas—if a boat comes into harbour to renew her stock of engine- 
Toom waste, the odds are that the information reaches the public as 
a “serious breakdown.” And since the mantle of Baron Munchausen 
has not fallen upon foreigners like it has on folk over here, the net 
result of all this is that the public gleans the impression that while 
British destroyers break down at the rate of about one a day, foreign 
ones spin the seas without accident. And the absurd thing is that 
some of the foreigners believe it too, the French, for instance, being 
quite convinced that our destroyers are hopelessly unreliable. They 
aro likely, however, to get a very unpleasant surprise under this head 
if they go to war with us, believing it. 

Here are complete statistics as to casualties with destroyers and 
torpedo craft during the twelve months, June, 1900, to June, 1901, as 
issued by the United States Naval Intelligence Department. With 
the exception of the Starfish, the list is complete: 


BRITISH. 


Cynthia.—October 3rd, 1900.—Collided with Mermaid. 

Daring.—June 10th, 1901.—Boiler tube burst. 

Dasher.—April 15th, 1901.—Collided with Cynthia in a gale, owing 
to the quartermaster being washed away from the wheel. 

Lee.—December 5th, 1900.—Ashore during trials. No damage. 

Leven.—October 4th, 1900.—Damaged bow. ` 

Afermaid.—October 3rd, 1900.—8ee Cynthia. 

Opossum.—September 7th, 1900.—Ordered to steam at 20 knots 
over a shoal in Plymouth Harbour, to ascertain whether 
attack was possible from a certain quarter at low water. 
Damage was sustained in consequence. 

Osprey.—March 22nd, 1901—Collided with the surveying ship 
Research in endeavouring to avoid a steam launch that got 
in her way. a 

Rocket —April, 1901.—Mast struck by lightning. 
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Seal.—April, 1901.—In a very heavy gale this destroyer was struck 
y a huge wave, in the Bristol Channel. Back broken and 
upper deck cracked right across. No loss of life. Accident 
attributed to damage sustained by grounding at soma 
revious period. 
Sylvia.—December 19+h, 1900.—Rudder broken. 
e realga mins cca 1900.—Ran at 20 knots on to some floating 
wreckage, and sustained severe injuries. 
Violet.—July 14th, 1900.—Collided with Flirt in a fog; damaged 
bow and side-plates. Flirt unhurt. 
Zebra.—October 17th, 1900.—Damaged her bow by running into a 
i barge that drifted across her. 
Star fish.—June, 1901.—Damaged in experiments, (See earlier in 
this article for details.) , 


During the same period one torpedo boat collided with another, 
one struck a pier, and another was run down by a hopper. Twenty- 
four casualties were sustained by larger ships during the same time. 


FRENcH. 


In the French fleet, the commissioned strength of which is about 
half to one-third of the British, thirteen large ships encountered 
accidents. One destroyer, Framée, was run down and sunk by a 
battleship. Only four or five destroyers were in commission, all told. 
Of big sea-going torpedo-boats, two ran ashore, two had bad 
machinery accidents, one was struck by a torpedo. Of smaller boats 
three had boiler explosions, one ran ashore, and one was accidentally 
torpedoed by a submarine boat. 

Other nations have had their mishaps—the relative proportion of 
casualties to boats in service being about the same for each, Boiler 
explosions account for about half the accidents, collision or grounding 
for the rest. 

Now, in all these, only two—the cases of the British Seal and 
Dasher—are even remotely attributable to causes in which seaworthi- 
ness operates. The Seal incident, so far as can be ascertained, 
was entirely due to damages that originated at some previous period; 
while the Dasher affair is an accident on a par with an engine-driver 
falling off his engine. If people wish to consider destroyers “ unsea- 
“worthy” they will probably go on doing so, but at least it is clear 
that evidence does not exist. 

Nor, if we take events of the last few weeks, is the case altered. 
The Crane and Vulture “ bucklings up ” are not accidents of a serious 
or unusual nature: as has been shown, they are of the sort that in 
the ordinary way would not have been heard of. The loss of the 
Viper, as the court-martial indicated, was solely due to the necessity 
of observing war conditions in exercises that had no other raison 
@éire; the Angler, Salmon, and Flirt episodes are all things inci- 
dental to the “price of Admiralty,” and totally unconnected with 
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seaworthiness; the Cobra disaster, in fine, stands Absolutely alone, 
as being possibly connected with seaworthiness. This digaster every 
amateur critic attributed to unseaworthiness, and the less (from 
internal evidence) the critic’s knowledge the more positive was he of 
the unseaworthiness. On the other hand, the only survivor who 
would be held able to form any clear conception by a Naval Court, 
Mr. Percy, the chief engineer, stated conclusively his opinion that 
the ship struck something. Mr. Watt, of Elswick, in his evidence, 
was equally positive that the sea alone could not have broken the 
Cobra. Not only had she weathered far.worse gales than that in 
which she collapsed, but in her designer’s view had the sea caused 
the breakage it would have bedn elsewhere than where it was. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that by the nature of things 
accidents must happen to destroyers and disasters cannot always be 
avoided if a useful navy is to be maintained. They can be reduced 
by ordering destroyers to go to sea only in smooth water; they can 
be done away with altogether only by keeping the little ships always 
in harbour. There is no other way. But we cannot have a war 
navy wrapped in cotton wool; if we would rule the seas, we must be 
ready with the price, lest war demand one infinitely more horrible. 
When war comes everything points to the destroyer as the ultimate 
factor, with victory for the fearless and the nerveless. In the raging 
gale on board a destroyer man pits himself against the elements, and 
learns there things that no other school can teach. To “do his job,” 
not to question whether it entails some risks, is the duty of the man 
who goes to sea. Those civilians whose existence is maintained solely 
through the others’ sacrifice, should surely be able to find better uses 
and scope for their abilities, than in painting imaginary pictures of 
dangers that they at least are not called on to face, or in demanding 
precautions that will actually create dangers. That is what well- 
meaning imbeciles are doing now. 

I write strongly, but I write in the name of and for those who in 
destroyers train brains and nerves against the ordeal of the war 
that must‘some day come—war in which most of them may be 
doomed to die. They wish to die like men, and to die like men they 
must live like them. They, at least, are confident in the ships that 
will carry them to victory or the grave; they at least do not demand 
cotton-wool regulations for their safety. Nervous and well-meaning 
shore-folk are tending to demand things that if carried ow would 
reduce our destroyer flotillas to pretty and invertebrate show-ships, 
useless, nerveless, but—quite safe. Navies cannot be run on lines 
like these; and men can train to meet danger only by facing it in 
training. There is a crude motto in our destroyer flotillas that many 
may do-well to note and remember. That motto is “ Damn danger.” 
It is very crude, but it is the only practical one possible. 


Frep T. JANE. 
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THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT, 


that the Austro-Russian arrangement, come to when the lata 

Prince Lobanoff was at the head of the Russian Foreign Office, 
—and of which the purpose was, in substance, to make no change in 
the status quo of the small Balkan States without prior agreement 
between the two high contracting parties,—would soon expire and 
would not be renewed. 

We know that the arrangement was a temporary one, and it is 
more than probable that its eventual renewal would require a fresh 
exchange of views between the Cabinets of Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, the political programme of Count Lamsdorff, approved by the 
Czar, being very different from that pursued by Prince Lobanoff. 
Indeed, since the sudden death of that ambitious man, Russia has, in 
fact, followed the course of foreign policy sketched out by Count 
Lamsdorff; for all who have had occasion te deal with the late 
Count Mouravieff are well aware that the old courtier had no personal 
initiative, and indeed possessed none of the qualities of a statesman, 

Prince Lobanoff, who hoped one day to become Grand Chancellor 
of the Empire, was a resolute supporter of a military policy. He 
had framed vast schemes of Russian expansion in the East both of 
Europe and Asia, and there are some men of experience who 
attribute to him aggressive designs specially directed against 
England. It is even said that this was the object of the temporary 
arrangement with Austria-Hungary. Iam not versed in the secret 
archives of the Russian Foreign Office, but it is notorious that a new 
programme of foreign policy was prepared by Count Lamadorff 
soon after his accession to the Ministry, and that this programme 
was approved by the Czar. 

It is also known that Count Lamsdorff, under a very quiet manner, 
veils.plans not less ambitious than those to which Lobanoff gave 
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birth; only he counts upon realising them without forcing events © 
or coming to open breach with anyone. That is why he devised 
in China the tactics which consisted in putting spokes into the 
wheels of other Powers by simply abstaining from joining in this or 
that measure deemed necessary by the concert of the Powers. The 
Russian representatives in China never said that Russia would 
separate herself from the European concert. On the contrary, the 
Russian Government, even in its Communiqués in the Messager O ficiel 
of St. Petersburg, always gave the most formal assurances of its 
solidarity with the other Powers interested. Nevertheless the 
Ruesian representatives took their own course of action, or, rather, 
abstained from supporting the collective demands of the Powers. 
He who only abstains cannot in fact be accused of provocation; and 
thanks to this system of abstention, Russia by her mere weight 
caused the balance to incline in the direction which suited her best. 

Have not the semi-official organs of the Russian Government 
declared quite recently that the Dalai-Lama of Thibet ia not a 
political ruler, and has no power to enter into treaties with foreign 
Governments? They added that the head of the ecclesiastical mission 
sent by the Dalai-Lama to St. Petersburg was a Russian subject. 
Nevertheless, this Russian subject was received in an official audience 
by the Foreign Minister, and even by the Czar! If only religious 
matters had been under discussion, an envoy who was a Russian 
subject would have been received by the Minister of the Interior, 
under whose charge come the affairs of foreign religious cults in 
Russia. One only asks what is the use of such comedies? 

Such tactics as these are transparent enough; they belong to a 
dowble-faced policy, which has the advantage of leaving open a door 
of retreat if one is badly received. In following this course Rugsia 
will never have to reproach herself with actually provoking ‘any 
complication; she will just follow events, and get as much profit 
out of them as she can. Thus, for example, she has lately supported 
the claims of France against Morocco, without rousing the suscepti- 
bilities of other Powers. 

Count Lamsdorff will never lend himself to a military policy, 
properly so called. And that is why it would appear to be doubtful 
whether the Austro-Russian arrangement, framed in ‘the spirit of the 
old programme of Lobanoff, will be renewed. 


A Rosstax Posricist. 


THE NEW SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


HE twentieth century has fairly begun its course, and already 
many European sociologists have tried to forecast what the 
task of the new century will be, It is true that political 

and social meteorology have shown themselves in the past notoriously 
deceptive. The course of events is simply strewn with the wrecks of 
mistaken historical predictions. From the religious enthusiast who 
neglects to buy a fresh scuttle of coals because he believes that the 
world is coming to an end in a few days to the politician who predicts 
that a certain war is on the point of finishing, there is a wide range 
of human fallibility. Revolutions that were threatened have never 
come; dreadful consequences that were promised as the price of 
certain reforms have betaken themselves to the “illimitable inane,” 
and now, after all this expenditure of nervous force, we are still 
alive to tell the tale. 

Yet the temptation to predict is a very strong one, and it must be 
held that, within strictly defined limits, it can be yielded to without 
any great risk of unforeseen consequences. The human will is no 
doubt painfully eccentric, and some unaccountable genius has played 
havoc with the best-laid sociological schemes. But there are 
certain broad lines of development along which the course of history 
has lain, and if we are content to follow these we may find ourselves, 
with hardly any effort on our part, far beyond the stage of our own 
particufar time. The study of statistics shows us that individual 
peculiarities neutralise each other, and that predictions which may 
be impossible in the case of the unit may be perfectly feasible in 
the case of the mass. 

With these general words of encouragement in our mind, it is now 
permissible to address ourselves to the main problem of this paper, 
andto ask whether it is possible in any certain or scientific way to 
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lay down the future lines of development for Social Democracy in our 
own country. Is there any general tendency which we have seen 
running through the nineteenth century, and which may help us 
when feeling our way through the twentieth? 

If we look in a general way at the religious, social, and philo- 
sophical movements of the latter part of the nineteenth century, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the extent to which they owe their first 
inspirations to German influences. The early decades of the 19th 
century were, in Germany, periods of unparalleled brilliancy. The 
great names of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Goethe, Heine, Schiller, 
Lessing, Marx, Lassalle, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel represent a 
combination of power which és well-nigh irresistible. It was im-. 
possible for the English development to remain unaffected by this 
mighty rush of feeling and thought in a foreign land. Maurice drew 
his inspiration through Coleridge from German wells; Carlyle went 
back again and again to the same sources when the flame of his 
genius burnt dimly; and the influence of German philosophy on the 
latest phases of English thought can hardly be overestimated. 

Here, then, is a guiding clue which may give us no small measure 
of help. If it is possible to show that English Social Democracy is 
connected with German roots, then by following the development of 
the parent stem we may find ourselves able to say something about 
the future course of its branches. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago it might have seemed that no connec- 
tion existed between German thought and the main movements of 
English Social Democracy. Karl Marx was the all-important and 
dominating personality in the European countries; but in England, 
the place where he wrote his most important work, he was scarcely 
known at all. H. W. Hyndman, indeed, in a book “England for 
« All,” which was published in 1881, and was called “the Text-Book 
“of Social Democracy,” spoke of being inspired in two of his main 
chapters by “the work of-a great thinker and original writer, which 
“will, I trust, shortly be made accessible to the majority of my 
“fellow countrymen.” But it is scarcely much more than 10 years 
ago that the ideas of Karl Marx began seriously to disturb Labour 
developments in this country. Then arose the movement which was 
called, more or less properly, the “New Unionism.” The leaders of 
this movement did not put the name of Karl Marx in the forefront; 
they did not, in so many words, claim kinship with the German 
thinker; but in their conviction that a great social upheaval was 
near, in the emphasis which they laid on the number of unemployed, 
and on the sempstress making shirts in a garret at 64d. per dozen, 
we see the influence of the fundamental thoughts of the great 
German. “Year by year,” said Keir Hardie, “the returns to 
“Labour continue to dwindle, while the returns to Capital, whether 
“in the form of land or stock, grow ever more and more marked.” 
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John Burns illustrated another side of the German movement—its 
hostility to religion—by quoting before the Scotch railwaymen on 
strike the words of his namesake, the poet: 


A fig for those by law supported, 
Liberty’s a glorious feast, 

Courts by cowards were appointed, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


All this is very significant. It shows that the ideas of Karl Marx 
were beginning to filter {nto the practical Social Democracy of this 
country. The Labour movement, like every other great movement 
of the century, was going back for its leading thoughts to Germany. 

If, then, we see in Karl Marx the inspirer of a forward movement 
in English Social Democracy, it cannot be without interest for 
English Democrats to study the fortunes of this thinker in the land 
of his birth. Has his system of Socialism remained firm against 
the assaults of time and fate, or has it sustained such important 
modifications that we are compelled to predict a similar tendency in 
the English movement as well? 

The reply is that a reaction against many of the leading thoughts 
of Karl Marx has been a marked feature of German thought during 
the last ten years. Not that any disrespect has been shown to the 
great Socialist. Even his bitterest opponents have acknowledged 
the power of his thinking, and the names of Hegel, Darwin, and 
Marx are among the very greatest of the nineteenth century. But 
every year during the last decade has added to the number of books 
accumulating reasons against him. Economists like Menger and 
Bohm-Bawerk, sociologists of the rank of Paul Barth, historians of 
philosophy like Ludwig Stein of Berne, and disciples of the master 
himself, like E. Bernstein, have all joined in the chase. Perhaps 
the Social Democrat may retort that most of these are professors, and 
he cannot pay much attention to thoughts that are simply cradled 
in cloisters. But the thought of to-day is the practice of to-morrow. 
The reaction against Marx may have begun in the class-room, but 
it will speedily reach the light of day. Bernstein, indeed, tells us in 
the preface to the French translation of his work, written at the 
end of 1899, that an important move has been made in this direction. 
A conference of the Social Democratic party was at that time being 
held in Hanover, and an attempt was made by those who swore by 
the “words, the whole words, and nothing but the words” of Karl 
Marx to secure a declaration that he was guilty of heresy. The 
Conference, however, while not always approving of the form, made 
some important concessions to the essence of Bernstein’s ideas.* It 
affirmed (1) that in electoral matters compromise was allowable; 


* See Bernstein, ‘‘ Socialisme Théoretique et Social Démocratie Pratique.” Traduction 
d’Alexandre Cohen. Preface, xxxii. 
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(2) that the co-operative movement was a useful one; and (3) that 
a Social Democrat gave his assent to fundamental principles and not 
to practical details. 

The fact is that, even among the German Social Democrats them- 
selves, the cry is being raised “ Back to Lassalle.” The latter Socialist, 
indeed, was not nearly such a patient and laborious thinker as Karl 
Marx. But he was a German of the Germans, and his practical 
though audacious intellect saw the necessity of reforming on the 
basis of the present state of society. This is exactly what the 
deliverance of the Conference at Hanover: amounted to. Whilst 
sharing the German love of abstract principles and demanding 
assent to the cast-iron theories ‘of Marxian orthodoxy, it at the same 
time acknowledged that, so far as time and season and the practical 
working out of details were concerned, the agitator must take refuge 
in expediency. Since then, however, an important advance has 
been made on the Conference at Hanover. Within the last few 
days the Social Democratic party has met at Lübeck, and it is now 
admitted that even the theortes of Marx are not beyond attack. 
Bebel and Bernstein, the two leaders of the opposing camps, were 
placed opposite in deadly conflict. The result was instructive. 
Despite all his eloquence, Bebel was not strong enough to persuade 
the Conference to an open condemnation of Bernstein along the 
whole line. The latter, indeed, was blamed for not dealing with 
the bourgeois so sharply as he dealt with the Democrats; but so far 
as free criticism of theory was concerned, the Conference admitted 
that it was absolutely necessary in the interests of Social Democracy 
itself. The Social Democrat cannot, in fact, afford to despise the 
national politician in the same lofty way in which he may have 
been accustomed in the past. He cannot assume that the lines of 
a policy laid down in a London lodging-house will apply with equal 
success to the workmen of every age and of every land. No one can 
over-estimate the service which Karl Marx rendered to the Demo- 
cratic cause in the way of widening its vision and broadening 
its outlook. He made the Socialist movement international, and 
throughout his many circulars we hear continually the echo of his 
favourite refrain, “ Proletarians of all countries! Unite!” But 
he accomplished this internationalisation of Social Democracy at a 
very terrible cost. He rode rough-shod over every consideration of 
local patriotism. He would not, or could not, see that a mation is 
a nation, and that, so far as the present state of Europe is concerned, 
the national spirit of a people can maintain such a loyal standing 
army that revolutionary Socialism is quite impossible. He forgot 
that if you work along the lines of least resistance you can always 
accomplish more than if you seek to scandalise those “fixed ideas” 
which environment and fatherland have made a part even of the 
proletariat. 
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But however unwilling the Social Democratic Conference at 
Hanover may have been to admit it, it must be asserted here that 
the German movement against Karl Marx is more than a revolt 
against the practical methods of the Marxian system. As the 
Conference at Lübeck has now tardily acknowledged, it aims at 
penetrating into the very innermost part of the citadel, and seeks 
to subvert the theoretical foundations of the system itself. Perhaps 
not so much significance will be attached to this part of the move- 
ment among English working men, for, as has already been remarked, 
there has been little tendency in this country to study the ipsissima 
verba of Marx. His influence has been seen, indeed, in a disregard 
of every kind of patriotism, in a depreciation of all but manual 
labour, and in an underlying materialism which has too often found 
its way into English trade circles. But the Socialistic manifestos 
of Karl Marx were not simply declamatory; they were appeals 
resting on a foundation of strict theory. There have been few more 
systematic thinkers in the history of the world than this great Social 
Democrat. If you grant his premises you are almost irresistibly 
pushed forward to his conclusion. 

Now, the main influences in the early life of Marx were that of 
Hegel and especially that of the Hegelian Left, represented by 
Ludwig Feuerbach.* Hegelianism, however, is always a very 
dangerous philosophy for anyone who has to deal with purely 
historical investigations. Its persistent generalising tendency, and 
its desire to leap over historical periods with the aid of seven-leagued 
boots, all make it necesary for the student to be continually on the 
watch. “Never,” said Benjamin Jowett, speaking of the Oxford 
Neo-Hegelian movement, “to the same extent has the human mind 
“been dominated over by metaphysical conceptions as among 
“ourselves. . . . They make the mind too large to take in small 
“things—like a sight of which the focus is disturbed, it disregards 
“them or tries to weave them into a larger whole, or distorts them. 
“ History and even common life are converted into metaphysics.” t 

Marx was not always proof against the temptation to simplify 
where the facts were complex. As Hegel looked on history as the 
evolution of the idea, so Marx looked on history as the evolution of 
matter. In other words, he gave constant and almost exclusive 
attention, while estimating the character of a period and the forces 
that moulded it, to the economic conditions alone. Now it is 
quite true that, as Prof. Thorold Rogers once reminded -us, there 
is an economic side to the interpretation of history. The preachers 
of Wycliffe and the preaching of Wesley and Whitfield might not 
have had the same effect if England had not been at the time in a 


* For an interesting paper on the ethics of Feuerbach, see ‘' Archiv. fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie," 1899, p. 187. 


+ See “' Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett,” vol. ii., p. 110. 
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fairly prosperous stage of economic development.” But it is one 
thing to acknowledge the importance of economic and material 
conditions in their proper place; it is another and very different 
thing to claim them as the only conditions of importance. Modern 
Sociology, on the contrary, is showing more and more conclusively 
that Society has many kinds of social tissue. Not only economic, 
but legal, political, ethical and religious causes determine what the 
situation of the future will be. Nay, it has even been shown that a 
certain order and scale of importance can be assigned to these 
different branches of the complete science of gociology.t Material con- 
ditions are only the first to show their power in the history of civilisa- 
tion. When everything else isdn an immature and inchoate state, a 
man must at least struggle for his daily food. Economic conditions, 
then, exercise a commanding influence in the early -youth of the 
world’s history. 

As youth, however, ehanges into early manhood, other and more 
complex influences begin to appear. Early man gets cemented into 
tribes, and the first appearance of law is seen in the inspired and 
oracular decisions of the tribal patriarch. The significance of this 
advance lies in its demonstration that, as society gets more complex, 
it becomes more possible to modify it. It is only possible to a very 
limited extent to modify material conditions. The Eskimaux 
must work under the limitations of their polar climate, and 
civilisation had to migrate from the torrid to the temperate zone 
before it made much progress. But when a lawgiver begins to 
decide difficulties it is possible for him to change the texture of 
society to a very large extent without necessitating any change of 
habitation. And when early law gets consolidated into a code, and 
when Sir Henry Maine’s three factors—legal fictions, equity and 
legislation—are seen to exercise their effect, then we see society 
becoming still more complex, but always still more under 
influences which can easily transform it. A legal fiction, for example, 
is a method of altering what, by the preliminary hypothesis, is 
presumed to be unalterable. It therefore belongs to a stage when 
conditions are reckoned to be comparatively petrified and im- 
movable. But legislation, on the contrary, assumes that the old 
arrangements are not final, and that it is possible frankly to revise 
and change them. In the earlier stages of history conditions are 
everything, and man is fatally moulded by these conditions. In the 
later stages man asserts his pre-eminence and secks to bring the 
conditions into correspondence with his will.t 

Karl Marx, however, as has already been hinted, hardly ever gets 
further than the stage when conditions are everything and man is 

* Bee Rogers’ ‘‘ Economic Interpictation of History,” pp. 80-91, 


+ Cp. De Greef “ Introduction à la Soziologie,” 1re Pantie, p. 214. 
ł Cp. Dutoit, ‘Die Theorie des Milicu,” pp. 93-107. ` 7 
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little or nothing. His materialistic premises press forward fatally 
to their conclusions. In the long evolution of history, society has 
passed from the stage of slavery to the stage of serfdom; from the 
stage where the labourer, body and soul, belongs to his master, to the 
stage where only the work of certain days can be appropriated by his 
master. Fortune’s wheel, however, has not yet finished its revo- 
lutions. By a perfectly natural process the era of serfdom becomes 
transformed into the era of Capitalism. Masters and men face one 
another in a terrible fight for economic existence. The conditions 
of this fight are supposed, to be equal. The labourer can contract as 
he pleases; he is no longer, as in the past, the property of his 
master. But this apparent equality conceals a real apple of discord. 
The labourer cannot behave as a perfectly free agent would. He 
has hardly ever a reserve fund to fall back on if not in work, while 
the capitalist has at his disposal all the accumulated stores of the 
past. “Ve victis” is accordingly the watchword of the fight 
between them, and the labourer has often to sell his labour for any 
pittance which will enable him to keep body and soul together. 
Society is, in fact, approaching a state of things when the rich are 
getting fewer and richer and the poor poorer and more numerous. 
Capitalists get massed into huge bonanza companies, and small 
tlealers, who formerly ran their own establishments, fall back baffled 
into the ranks of the proletariat. The whole futuro of society is in 
the hands of a cruel and heartless fate. We can see where events are 
leading us, but we are almost powerless to alter them in any way. 
The Hegelian dialectic, however, shows us that this state of things 
cannot last for ever. Society, as at present constituted, enfolds a 
latent contradiction. Capitalism is, in fact, organised for its own 
private ends, whereas, in strict reality, it is dependent on society 
for its continuance. Eventually this contradiction must be resolved 
in a higher unity. AJl traces of merely private interest must be 
purged out of capitalism. The instruments of production and dis- 
tribution must eventually become the property of the community, 
and capital must be used for the benefit of society generally. 

This is the famous analysis by means of which Karl Marx 
supports all his most revolutionary proposals. Social Democrats 
have hitherto followed it almost blindly, as if it had been some 
ex cathedré deliverance. In particular it has been the animating 
force of what is called the “ New Unionism ” in English politics. If, 
therefore, we are to lay down the lines of the policy of the future, 
we must see in what respect the evolution of German thought has 
shown that analysis to be defective. A good deal has already been 
said on this point in the course of exposition, but the whole trend of 
thought in Germany may be indicated under five heads. 

‘In the first place it must be pointed out that subsequent history 
has’ not quite fulfilled the predictions which Karl Marx has made. 
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The small dealer has not totally disappeared, as he would have us 
believe. No doubt there has been a tendency to increase the size 
of manufacturing establishments.* ` Large firms have, in many cases, 
killed the smaller tradesmen. But still this tendency has been by 
no means universal, and statistics show us that, to a very large 
extent, the middle class is still holding its own. And there are 
certain circumstances connected with industry which make this 
result not at all a surprising one. Wherever, for example, there is 
artistic work to be done, or where, as in a retail business, there are 
the varying wants of customers to be catered for, there the individual 
who can make a study of the business will have the advantage. No 
part of Bernstein’s book is mope convincing than that in which he 
studies this part of the question, and the reader who wishes to go 
further into the matter can safely be directed to the references 
below.t What we are chiefly concerned with in this paper, however, 
is the fact that a recognition of this point must completely alter the 
practical methods of Social Democracy. If you are dealing with a 
state of society where small traders are vanishing and strengthening 
the ranks of discontent, you can issue fiery and uncompromising 
manifestos with some prospect of success. You are speaking to a 
discontented class, and as they have been deprived of their possessions 
they have nothing to lose by any social upheaval. But if there is, 
even in your working-class district, a large number of small 
capitalists who are keenly interested in keeping their little all 
together, then you may take it for certain that any revolutionary 
language will throw them into active opposition. The old Social 
Democracy has too often allowed itself to be misled by Marx into 
neglecting the middle-class ratepayer. The new Social Democracy 
must, on the contrary, look on this gentleman as a quantity to be 
reckoned with. 

In the second place, and as has before been pointed out, Karl 
Marx tended too much to neglect personal agency in his analysis of 
Society, and especially the agency of law and legislation. Now 
the first great article in the programme of English Social Democracy 
has been a proposal of thís latter kind—the enactment of a universal 
and compulsory Eight Hours’ Bill. This, it is true, has not yet been 
granted; but in a score of other Acts the course of English legis- 
lation has brightened the labourer’s lot and dispelled the cloud of 
fatalism which lingers around a purely economic development. 
Karl Marx’s analysis would be all very well if material forces were 
allowed to work out their effects in vacuo; but municipalities, by 
their labour policies, and sanitary reformers, by their administration, 


* Op. Ely, “ Monopolies and Trusts,” pp. 180-216. 

+ Bee Bernstein, ‘‘ Die bien Si des Socialismus und die Aufgaben der Social 
Ne rbd pp. 59-69, and op. for France and England, Kidd, ' Social Evolution,” 
pp. . . 
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can do a great deal to break the shock of merely impersonal 
agencies. Even the co-operative movement has shown, in this 
contiection, what the labourer can voluntarily do, and Bernstein is 
prepared to give a great deal of weight to co-operation. The new 
Social Democrat, in fact, cannot afford to despise law and legislation. 
He must lose a good deal of his contempt for bourgeois Parliaments. 
The analysis on which this attitude has been hitherto founded has 
been shown to be defective, and for the future he must be content 
to be a little more careful and conciliatory. 

In the third place, the old Social Democrat was very unsatis- 
foctory in his treatment of the relative claims of hand and head 
labour. It is well known, of course, that Karl Marx proposed to 
express all value in terms of a certain standard—the labour of a 
man of average strength working a socially necessary time with 
his hands at a certain work.* But to this theory the Austrian 
School of Menger and Böhm-Bawerk very properly object that it 
forgets the psychological element in value—the estimate which 
other men put on the product of your work. You may work all 
day and almost sweat yourself to death; but if other people persist 
in under-estimating your labour you cannot get your own standard 
of value recognised by anybody but yourself. Consequently you 
have not the same right to preach a revolution on the ground that 
you have not got your rights. As there is a subjective element in 
all value, you are going too far when you make your particular sub- 
jective estimate the canon of the universe. All this has been proved 
to the hilt, and need not be further dwelt on. Butitis notso common 
to remember in the same connection that brain work has its Tights 
as well as hand work. It is not, and cannot be, possible 
to estimate brain work in terms of a standard borrowed 
from hand work.t The actual manual labour expended on 
“ Das Kapital” may not have been so very great, but when we take 
into account its influence on society—its actual psychological and 
sociological value—we can see that any estimate based on mere 
manual labour is fundamentally misleading. Karl Marx’s theory 
of value, then, must be joined to the speculations of the Austrian 
school if it is at all to cover the facts, But this concession is of essential 
importance for the practical work of Social Democracy. There has 
been too much tendency in the past to obliterate the difference 
betwéen hand and brain work, and to assume that the hand 
workman, if promoted to Parliament and metamorphosed into a 
Labour member, will most efficiently serve the interesta of his class. 
No greater mistake can possibly be made, and here also the influence 
of Karl Marx has led Social Democracy sadly astray. Parliamentary 
tactics need special capabilities and a particular order of mind, which 

* Cp. Rae, “Contemporary Socialiam,” p. 162. 

t Gp. Stein, '' Die Social Frage im Lichte der Philosophie,” p. 403. 
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are not necessarily cultivated in a workshop; andif Social Democracy 
wants to win legislative victories it must seek out the man whose 
hands may be unable to do what bis comrade can, but who has’ the 
head to be not merely a revolutionary enthusiast, but a “ Saviour of 
“ Society ” in the true Browning sense of the word. 

In the fourih place, the old Social Democracy has very much 
under-estimated the influence of ethics and religion on the hearts and 
minds of men. No doubt there has been from the first a party of 
Social Democrats who have seen the need of revision on this point,” 
but on the whole the materialism which Marx originally stamped on 
the movement has been visible ever since. Trade Unions have 
accordingly met in public-houses and paid their “ wet rent.” Labour 
leaders have shown a more or less hostile attitude to the recognised 
religious bodies. Of course there has been a good deal of fault on 
both sides. Perhaps religion has too often answered to the descrip- 
tion given to it by the earlier Socialist Saint Simon, that it devoted 
its attention to another world instead of giving just a little share of 
its mind to this. But the taunt is getting less and less in point. 
Religion is becoming every day more ethical and practical; even 
the Eastern religions are being closely and sympathetically studied ; 
and a tremor of faith in the unseen is passing through many circles 
of society. If the Social Democrat is going to neglect this mighty 
factor in the social organism, he is neglecting one of the most 
essential elements in the problem which he is studying. Religious 
and ethical changes may transform the individuals who mould the 
social situation; they may profoundly modify the antagonisms which 
economical development has created; and they may be finally needed 
in order to adjust the relations of individuals in the ideal society of 
the future. 

In the fifth place, and as a consequence of all that has beon 
previously said, the new Social Democracy must not expect to formu- 
late its demands in a cast-iron and all-sufficient programme. Even 
during the lifetime of Karl Marx, the Russian Bakunin was con- 
vinced that the German system was not final, and time has shown 
that Bakunin represented quite a formidable school of thought. 
There is no purpose served in obliterating all distinctions of race. 
Every century hes its special problem, and every race has its periods 
of domination and decline.t If we read the first volume: of 
Mr. Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” we 
soon find that it was to France, the great Romance nation, that the 
eyes of statesmen and diplomatists were turned. In our own time 
we have been accustomed to see the triumphs of the English and 
German races. But now that the new century has begun we see 


* Reference may be made in this connection to J. Stern in his “Die Religion der 
Zukunft,” and “ Thesen tiber den Socialismus.” . 
+ Cp. Stein, " An der Wende des Jahrhunderts,” pp. 880-802. 
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signs of the great influence exerted by the Slavonic writer and 
teacher, Count Tolstoy. Whether Russia has any new development 
of Social Democracy to give us, it remains for the future to show; 
but if she has, we can promise her that the new Social Democracy, 
mindful of the past and no longer in bondage to Karl Marx, will 
be prepared to examine it without prejudice. 

J. H. HARLEY, 


ENGLISH MUSIC AND MUSIOAL CRITICISM. 
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ITHIN the last twelve months or so we have had two occasions 

—of which the daily and weekly press hardly took as much 
advantage as they might have done—of looking critically into 

the question of English music, past and present, and its prospects in 
the near future. The deaths of Sir Arthur Sullivan and of her late 
Majesty both afforded excellent opportunities for such an examina- 
tion of English music; for Sullivan, though now of diminishing 
importance if we look at his actual achievement, was historically 
useful as a basis for comparison of what went before and what is 
coming after him; and the termination of the late Queen’s reign 
might have set us thinking to some purpose of the changes in the 
musical outlook of this country between 1837 and 1901. In neither 
case did the journalists light upon very much that was really illumi- 
native. Sullivan was either superficially commended for writing 
decent little trivialities, or superficially cursed for not writing some- 
thing better; but with one or two exceptions, the journalists quite 
failed to see how the position once held by Sullivan had altogether 
lost whatever merit it may have had at one time, owing to the new 
developments of English music within the last ten, or even five years. 
Again, while every article on the late Queen referred to her fondness 
for music, no one was able to point to any real debt of English “music 
to the Court during the last half-century—for the patronage of such 
composers as Sir Robert Stewart could hardly be pregnant with con- 
sequences, good or bad, to native genius. At the risk of tearing to 
tatters a theme that has now become somewhat threadbare, it seems 
necessary to point out how unduly dependent we still are upon the 
foreigner for our music and our musicians. Fortunately we are in a 
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better position than fifteen or twenty years ago—not to speak of half >. 


a century ago. Much foreign music that was once greatly admired 
here*has fallen into commendable disrepute. Only the outcasts of 
musical gociety—at each end of the social scale—now hanker after 
the worst products of Italian opera. Mendelssohn’s influence and 
following are becoming smaller year after year. The passion for 
oratorio is dying—whether of repletion or of lack of nourishment, 
whether of too great a satisfaction of the appetite by the few good 
oratorios, or the too little satisfaction afforded by the many ibad ones, 
is comparatively unimportant. The gratifying fact is that people 
generally are seeing the evil, the absurdity and the vulgarity of the 
three main forces that have till now retarded the development of 
English music. But while so many people, considered merely as 
individuals, have now a more open mind than at any previous epoch 
for the doings of our own men, there is comparatively little organised 
effort to bring about what we all desire—a community that, in case 
of need, can rely on itself for its own musicians, its own performers, 
its own conductors, and its own musical literature. 

The unfortunate feature is that while the co-operation of the 
wealthier classes is more necessary here than in any other art, these 
classes lack interest in the nobler and more advanced forms of music. 
The composer, it must never be forgotten, stands at an enormous 
disadvantage compared with all other artists, as regards the first 
steps towards publicity. A painter can send his picture to an ex- 
hibition, or show it to as many friends as care to see it, or even put it 
in a shop-window and so bring it under the eyes of any passer-by. 
A sculptor has practically the same opportunities of appeal and of 
advertising. A poet or a prose writer, even if it is frequently difficult 
for him to get a book published, has always a crowd of magazines and 
papers more or less at his disposal for ordinarily good work. Further, 
in the case of poet, of prose writer, of painter, and of sculptor, their 
mode of speech, as well as the medium through which they speak, is 
on the ordinary level of men’s every-day activities. To appreciate 
the best of poetry, of fiction, of painting, and of sculpture of course 
requires a certain training of the brain and the sense organs; but a 
man can go very far indeed in the enjoyment of all these forms of 
art without any technical tuition. Nor is it necessary to write 
poetry oneself to understand poetry, or to be a painter in order to 
appreciate pictures. There are many things in music, however, for 
which some amount of technical preparation is necessary before they 
can be properly understood; while to have even a fair knowledge of 
the actual products of the art one must either be able to play an 
instrument, or, in the case of orchestral music, to read a score with a 
clear comprehension of how it sounds. Thus the young musician, to 
whatever country he may belong, is handicapped from the start by 
this limiting of the circle of intelligent amateurs to which he can 
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appeal. He has to encounter exceptional difficulties to which there - 
is no parallel in the other arts, particularly if he writes in the larger 
forms of music. Once the poet’s or the painter’s work is in a, con- 
dition to reach the ear or eye—once the poem is printed or the 
picture hung—there is nothing whatever to come between the artist 
and the public. No intermediary assistance is required by the 
latter. But the musician cannot bring to the public ear his sym- 
phony or his opera without the intervention of fifty or a hundred 
individuals. He is not his own interpreter; his work cannot be seen 
or heard without a number of middlemen. Nor can these middlemen 
present the work to the public without a certain amount of study 
and rehearsal, all of which hag to be paid for. When I say that an 
ordinary rehearsal in this country costs £50 or £60, and that in the 
case of a new and difficult work the conductor has either to ‘chance a 
bad performance or run up a heavy expense for rehearsals, it will 
hardly be wondered at that our younger and poorer musicians so 
rarely get a hearing. 

The musician, then, has peculiar and very serious obstacles in his 
path. Even if he works in the smaller fields, the aame malignant 
spirits beset him. If he writes songs or piano pieces, for example, 
the publisher only cares for the second or third-rate workp because 
the vast majority of the people who buy it are necessarily, from the 
very nature of the case, only second or third-rate singers and players. 
And if he attempts to become known, say, by his songs, through the 
medium of the popular vocalists of the day, he finds himself checked, 
and his best work passed over, because the singer thinks, first, second, 
third and last, not of the song, nor ef the composer, nor of his art in 
general, but simply of the popular applause. Under an accumulation 
of difficulties of this kind—and I have by no means mentioned them 
all—the young composer of much originality but little wealth very 
soon learns to curse the day he took to music. It is not every 
musician who can afford, like Glazounow, to print everything he 
writes; and perhaps, on the whole, it is as well that it should be so. 
But when one looks at the stuff that is performed and published 

‘in this country, and at the much better music that is neither pub- 
lished nor performed, one sees that the economic side of the question 
is really the most important side of all in the future of English music. 
No one who knows anything of what the younger men are doing, of 
the many fine things now hidden away in the desks of unknown men, 
can doubt that England is full of musical talent just now. We not 
only have more brains in the work than at any previous time during 
the last thirty years, but they are much better brains. On the other 
hand, we have only to observe the average concert audience to see 
how it yearly grows more willing to listen sympathetically and 
appreciatively to new English music. And, finally, in musical circles 
the burden of most of the conversation is that, although the new 
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order of things has hardly been born as yet, the old order is decidudly 
dead. In a word, we have the men and the music crying out for the 
public, and the public prepared to welcome the music and the men. 
But there is no market. The sellers and the buyers have no oppor» 
tunity to reach each other. 

What, then, is the remedy? How are we to bring more and 
better music to a hearing, and create a musical public as much inter. 
ested in the latest work of Mr. Edward Elgar as the poetical public is 
in the latest work of Mr. Stephen Phillips? I would suggest three 
courses, each of which would do something to make the bed of tha 
English musician easier’to him, would increase the output of music 
worth hearing, and would give our budding Wagners and Tschaikow- 
skys a chance of survival, or—which’is still more important—would 
make it possible for them to live, like any other artists, by the sale 
of their art. In the first place, let me point out how greatly English 
poetry has been benefited, during the last few years, by the action 
of one or two courageous publishers, who have dared to accept and 
print good work, and have made it profitable both to themselves and 
the poets. In literature, as in commerce, the fact that there is no 
market for a particular commodity is no reason why there should 
not be one. It is possible to make a market; if people do not want 
the article, they must be endowed with a new want. This is the 
breath of commerce; and that it may be made to vivify literature has 
been strikingly shown by the publishers to whom I refer. They 
very skilfully created in the reading public a want it had hitherto 
not felt; and, for the first time for many years in this country, 
there was a continuous output of high-class verse, and a public ready 
to buy and read it. Why should not something be done for music in 
the same manner? Why should not some enterprising publisher 
arise who will publish good English music in an attractive form and 
at a moderate price—music, that is, which the amateur can enjoy by 
himself in his own home? I may be confronted with what I have 
already said as to publishers preferring the inferior stuff because 
most amateurs are only second or third-rate singers and players. 
But good music is not necessarily very difficult; and the great need . 
is that amateurs should have their standard of taste materially raised. 
This can only be done by familiarising them with good work. I 
speak from practical experience and observation when I say that an 
average audience is as willing to listen to good music as to bad; that it 
will entlure as readily a programme made up of Tschaikowsky, Liszt, 
‘Wagner and Dvorak as one made up of selections from the comic 
operas. To putitsomewhat cynically, if the people do not know the 
difference between good and bad music they may as well be given the 
good; it is no worse for them and much better for everyone else. 
I have seen provincial audiences, recruited almost entirely from the 
man in the street, listen with the most rapturous attention at 
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concert after concert, to complex modern music of which they had 
never previously heard a single bar. They may not have understood 
it all, but they certainly enjoyed it, and did their best to understand 
it. Good music clearly appeals to them just as much as bad music. 
There is therefore no danger in giving them the good, since the 
appetite for it seems to grow with what it feeds on. And I think the 
enterprising publisher to whom I look forward would soon find that 
it is possible to make a public for the better kinds of music. The 
average amateur at present buys second-rate songs and piano pieces 
because these are thrust down his throat in every music-shop he 
enters. Let the counter be piled with something better, and I think 
he will buy that just as readily, while the superior amateur, when 
he wanted some new music, would probably take home with him 
something by an Englishman, instead of the latest thing of Grieg or 
Sinding. I would also recommend our public vocalists to sing 
artistic songs instead of detestable shop ballads, did I not know too 
well how futile that recommendation would be. The amateur must 
be familiarised at first hand with better music of the kind he is used 
to buy; and this can only be done by an intelligent and music-loving 
publisher. I may be told that the venture would prove a failure, and 
the publisher be ruined. I reply that it has not been so in the case 
of the modern publishers of high-class poetry; and the poetical 
public is really not half as large or enthusiastic as the musical 
public. 

In the second place, we need a decentralisation of our English musi- 
cal life. At present, London is almost the only city where the higher | 
kinds of symphonic and operatic music can be persistently cultivated 
on a large scalo. The result is, that nine out of ten of our younger 
composers have only London to look to for a performance. There is 
painful overcrowding, and the infantile death-rate is very high in 
consequence, “Back to the country” should be our motto here, as 
in social and economic matters generally. A few of the large towns 
have their own orchestral societies, but we need fifty times the present 
number of these institutions. One of the seminal factors in the 
development of German music was the decentralised political system. 
In a country with innumerable little states and little capitals, each 
with its own orchestra and opera, there was a magnificent field for the 
young musician. He was not dependent upon one metropolis for 
fame and publicity. He had the choice of a round score of orchestras. 
The area of life was wider, and it was possible for more germs to come 
to maturity. If each considerable English town had its own orchestra, 
which could be trained, in the course of a few years, to grapple with 
the most difficult modern music, we should multiply a hundredfold 
the field of evolution. Of opera it is somewhat premature to speak. 
When such a country as this can do little more than support high- 
class opera in one city for a few weeks in each year, any schemes for 
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the improvement of such a state of affairs must be more or less 
visionary. But as far as orchestral and the higher vocal music are 
concerned, the multiplication of orchestras would make it possible for 
a young composer to be heard some ten years earlicr than the present 
system allows. Anyone who is convinced, as I am, that England 
is now ready and able to produce first-class music of its own, must 
realise how much fine talent is annually destroyed by our dreadful 
narrowing of the channel through which composers have to reach the 
public. 

Tho third suggestion grows out of the preceding one. Literature 
in the past, and painting in the present, have owed a great deal to 
the wealthy patron. In our own day we have scen more than one 
artist’s position secured by his pictures having the good luck to be 
bought largely by some prominent art lover. There is, of course, 
a stimulus in this case which is absent from music. Tho purchaser 
has a chance of acquiring the early work of a comparatively unknown 
man, who may one day become famous, and of finding his expendi- 
ture on the pictures a highly profitable commercial speculation. 
Unfortunately, the musician can hold out to his patron little induce- 
ment of this kind; no one who advances £50 towards the publishing 
of a young man’s score is likely to find it come back to him, in later 
years, bringing a smiling five hundred per cent. along with it. What 
the musical patron does for music will have to be done out of pure 
benevolence and love for the art. But if he is not hardened enough 
to despise a sentimental in comparison with a material reward, he 
could get a fair amount of pleasure, at the same time as a noble con- 
sciousness of having performed a supreme act of virtue, from a little 
judicious expenditure upon some promising young musician. This 
would only be the equivalent of what the artistic patron does for 
painting. A good price paid for a picture—either for the purchaser’s 
own collection or for presentation to a public gallery—not only adds 
to a young artist’s fame, but keeps him for the best part of a year. 
In the case of the sister art, the wealthy amateur’s duty is not done 
when he has paid his five shillings to hear a new composer’s work at a 
concert. It is his duty to see—if he likes the work—that the musician 
who wrote it shall get some more satisfying return for it than mere 
applause, and that he shall be put in a position to produce more work 
of the same kind. In other words, wealthy England should now do 
what indigent Italy and Germany did in the eighteenth century. 
We néed a race of artistically-minded patrons, who will spend their 
money at least not less lavishly on music than they do on painting. 
If the rich man can afford to keep his chaplain and his butler, surely 
he can afford to keep his musical composer, who has not been used 

any such luxuries as the other two, and would be found to be, in 
comparison, extremely economical. I am well aware that the system 
of patronage gives rise to many evils, and that under such a system 
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the musician would sometimes have to cloak the more prominent 
elements of his personality. But that would only be a minor evil 
compared with the state we are now in. The composer would at all 
events get some of his music published and performed, which is more 
than he can hope for under the present system. Patronage, with all 
its defects, worked wonders for Italian and German music in their 
infancy; and it would probably do for English music in ten years 
what it will take fifty to do without its help. 


TI. e 


Here, then, are three plain, simple and practical proposals for raising 
English music. We want publishers to believe, and to act on the 
belief, that there is money to be made by issuing good as well as bad 
songs and marches and waltzes. We want orchestras all over the 
country, so that a composer will be able to send his score for perusal 
to twenty conductors, as an author can send his manuscript round to 
twenty publishers, or a painter can send his picture to twenty exhibi- 
tions. Finally, we want the wealthy amateur to select a musician or 
two, help him to study the best music, help him to publish his work, 
at a price that will not kill off the demand for it at the commence- 
mezt, and help him te have his work produced somewhere or 
other. These proposals, I venture to repeat, are all plain, simple, 
and practical. They do not, of course, exhaust all the means by 
which English music can be improved. A better system of musical 
education, a change in the manner of conducting examinations, a 
restriction of the output of worthless degrees to mere pianists and 
organists, the burning of a few academies, the assassination of a few 
semi-moribund professors—along all these paths much good work 
might be done; and the man who will devote his life disinterestedly 
to any one of them may find himself immortalised in English musical 
history. But the three main points on which I have laid stress are 
the most important, because they go to the root of the economic 
question. The musician must live to be able to write at all; and to 
write well he must not have his existence an absolute burden to him. 
I would not, of course, for a moment advocate making musicians’ 
lives even tolerably happy. If we once begin to do that there is an 
end to all great music. No mathematician could calculate, for in- 
stance, what the world would have lost had Chopin had his cold bath 
every morning, followed by a vigorous use of the Indian clubs, or had 
Wagner been supplied with safe cures for dyspepsia and erysipelas. 
“A reasonable quantity of fleas,” the American philosopher has told 
us, “is good for a dog—keeps him from broodin’ about bein’ a dog” ; 
and a reasonable amount of ill-health, disappointment and worry pro- 
bably performs the same useful function in the physical and mental 
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economy of the musician. But long-continued downright poverty is 
not good for any man who wishes to get out of his brain the best that 
is in it; and if there is any musical talent in England, it can only 
be brought out by making it possible for a composer to live by his 
music. Buckle long ago pointed out how the intellectual level of 
the Church is continually falling because able men can now find 
other and freer outlets for their ideas. If we want the emotional and 
intellectual level of music raised in England, we must be careful 
to make the musical career sufficiently attractive and sufficiently 
lucrative to the best men. At present, they struggle vainly for a few 
years, and then confess themselves beaten. Unless they can interest 
some wealthy man in them, or procuge one of the rare public appoint- 
ments open to men of the younger school in this country, there is 
nothing left for them but suicide, or the slower and more painful 
form of self-extinction known as “ taking pupils.” 

Even the conservative reader will possibly agree with me thus far 
on the abstract principles at issue; but he may ask whether the con- 
crete side of the case justifies him in disturbing his mind over the 
matter at all—whether, within the lives of the next generation or 
two, we are likely to have a school of English music that will com- 
pensate us for all our trouble and our sacrifices. I venture to express 
my sincere conviction that most of us will live to see this English 
school in full vigour. To go no further back than five years, a 
remarkable change has come over the spirit and the outlook of young 
musical England. The men who were writing only fifteen years ago 
are still in no more than middle age, yet they are already hoary 
with antiquity in the artistic sense; while the little group that sprang 
into prominence some ten years ago, and won for a time the public 
ear by an unprecedented charm and daintiness of melody, is now 
trampled under foot by the stronger and hardier youngsters of the 
present day. A modern poet, with a taste for the cosmogonical epic, 
might write the history of English music during the last fifty 
years in a series of geological and biological pictures. We begin, 
about half a century ago, with little better than sheer chaos ; the 
musical state of that day was the primeval ooze, in which some tiny 
germs were struggling for life and air. Then came the epoch of the 
mammoth and the mastodon, of the fabulous big men who had learned 
all that Germany could teach them, except to write interestingly. 
These were the great days of symphonies and cantatas and oratorios, 
and of fearful and wonderful musical criticism in the London Press. 
Some of the giant beasts of that great day still survive, and are very 
useful for educational purposes, like the big skeletons in the museums. 
It is said that their superior height enables them to look down with 
contempt upon the smaller musical organisms that now run round 
them, and occasionally into them; but they feel the cold somewhat 
acutely. This epoch was succeeded by that of the little songbirds, 
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who really sang very prettily indeed for a time, and of the artificial 
shepherds who did some quite charming tricks in the way of dancing. 
But their little throats soon became very tired, and their little ways 
began to pall on the public. They had, however, done one service 
to English music; they had substituted melody and grace for stodgi- 
ness and boredom. Finally, there came the present school, who have 
done things of which their fellow-countrymen have no need to be 
ashamed. Men like Mr. Edward Elgar and Mr. Granville Bantock 
are of a type hitherto unknown in English music. They have a 
science that would turn the mammoths and the mastodons green with 
envy; but their technique is a native, not a foreign technique, and 
is used for native ends. Mr. E]gar worked his way up through a 
variety of experiments to full consciousness of himself in his now 
well-known “ Variations on an Original Theme,” recognised at once 
by all competent observers as the most important piece of music till 
then produced by an Englishman. Mr. Bantock, after dallying for a 
long time with Oriental fantasies, producing some very beautiful 
music and some that was rather shattering to delicate persons—at 
last realised that he also was an Englishman, and brought out—at 
Antwerp—a work which, it is to be hoped, is the basis for a career 
of sustained organic energy. I refer to his fine variations on the 
theme “ H.F.B.,” which share with Mr. Elgar’s variations the post of 
honour in modern English music. 

If we had produced no other original composers than Mr. Elgar 
and Mr. Bantock we still need not despair of the future. But no 
one who goes about looking for signs of the new life can doubt that 
it is pulsating everywhere round him. No longer do our young men 
ape the manners of other days and other lands; even the once 
gigantic influence of Wagner does not affect them so seriously as it 
did the neophytes of ten or fifteen years ago, who havo all paid the 
penalty of following too closcly the tail of that perilous comet. The 
present generation may admire and study its Brahms or its 
Tschaikowsky, but it does not imitate them. Here, for the first time 
in modern English music, we light upon the one real sign of grace— 
that our best music bears no trace of the mere echoing of foreign 
composers. In almost every composition of the older school we could 
say, from moment to moment, “ This is Mendelssohn, this is Schu- 
“mann, this is Wagner, this is Brahms.” No one is set upon the 
genealogical quest by the works of Mr. Bantock and Mr. Elgar to 
which I have just referred. In the symphonic poem “ The Skeleton 
“in Armour” of Mr. Josef Holbrooke—one of the most promising of 
the very young men—I think we have a work that will bring joy 
into the heart of every musical patriot. Nothing so rich and strong 
has ever before been written by an English musician of twenty. 
But it would puzzle anyone to find wherein Mr. Holbrooke has 
imitated any foreign composer, past or present, The music is purély 
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English, absolutely native and self-governing. In the field of the 
song, again, work is now being done that stands out in the sharpest 
contrast from even the good songs of five or ten years ago. For the 
first time in this century we are producing a type of musician that can 
do for the best English poetry what the Germans have done for 
Heine and Goethe—he can set it to music worthy of the words. I 
will not speak of the dreadful efforts of some of the mammoths and 
the mastodons; but we have only to compare the setting of some of 
Tennyson’s lyrics by a good musician of a vanishing type, like Mr. 
Arthur Somervell, with their setting by Mr. R. H. Walthew or Mr. 
F. C. Nicholls, to see how rapidly we are developing. In a little 
and scarce volume of songs by Mr. Nicholls, written to words of 
Tennyson, we have the finest flower of this new spirit. To find such 
perfect things as “Tears, idle tears,” or “The Swallow,” or “As 
“through the land at eve we went,” or “Ask me no more” set to 
music that lifts us at once into the true atmosphere, satisfies our 
sense of sheer musical beauty, and yet never falls for a moment below 
the poetic level of the verse—this alone is enough to convince us 
that the real dawn has come at last. I can speak only of the music 
it falls to my own lot to hear or read, and I do not doubt that there 
are other works, as fine as some of those I have named, whose 
acquaintance I have unfortunately not been able to make. But the 
very fact that the limited experience of one individual has supplied 
him with so many specimens of genuinely English music—and that 
first-rate music—makes the situation all the more hopeful. Tho 
germs of the new life must be fairly numerous. At all events, with 
Mr. Elgar, Mr. Bantock, and Mr. Holbrooke doing original work in 
the orchestra and in the oratorio-form, with Mr. Walthew and Mr. 
Nicholls creating a new type of English song, and with half-a-dozen 
other musicians doing things that never entered the consciousness of 
the previous generations, the outlook for » really English school is 
the brightest possible. The most emotional part of the life of the 
nation has been pent up for fifty years, through the lack of the right 
channel through which to pour itself. iWe are now, I think, in 
somewhat the same condition as the Russia of the last two or three 
decades. Inside our hearts and souls is a vast, unexplored territory 
of passion. Like the Russians, we begin to sing, and find the flood- 
gates opened to the accumulated experiences of a hundred years. 
Past generations of Englishmen will become articulate in us, as the 
lives and deaths, the struggles and tortures, of generations of sorely- 
tried Russians find expression in the pity and anguish of Tschaikow- 
sky. Already our younger men are treading paths that were mere 
impenetrable wilds to all our previous musicians. It will not be long 
before we shall have an English school ‘that will incarnate the life 
and very being of our race and culture, that will speak to us as 
Wagner does to the German, or Tschaikowsky to the Russian, with 
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á sense of intimacy that no nation can experience in the music of 
another nation, no matter how fine or universal it may be. 


Ii. 


It is, perhaps, part of the logical evolution of ‘things that our 
creative minds should, in the race to maturity, outstrip our critical 
minds; but dt is not well to permit too great a gulf to be fixed 
between them. Unfortunately, there seems a danger at present of our 
critics failing to keep pace with our artists. “The musicians are 
doing work that demands, and is justified in demanding, to be 
judged by the same standard ,as high-class German or Russian 
music; but the critics as a whole would be ill-advised to suggest a 
comparison between their work and that of our reputable literary 
critics. To put it concretely, while we are now producing com- 
posers whose work is as representative of modern English thought 
and feeling as the poetry of Tennyson or Browning or Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, or the fiction of Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Moore, 
we have no musical critics who could stand in line with John Adding- 
ton Symonds, Walter Pater, Mr. Archer, or Frederick Myers. 
Musical literature, indeed, scarcely exists as yet in this country. 
This is a defect that will need to be remedied before long, if we wish 
to create a public responsive to the best work our musicians can turn 
out. At present, with one or two exceptions, the musical writers 
produce nothing that can be read with even languid interest by any 
man who is accustomed to good critical literature. 

One of the causes of this dearth of decent musical literature is the 
fact that most of the professional critics are tied to mere concert- 
reporting. There are signs that the public is becoming rather tired 
of the daily or weekly column that tells it, for the thousandth time, 
that Paderewski played or Albani sang at this, that, or the othen 
concert in London. Not once in fifty times do the London men give us 
an article on music or a musician, apart from some concert or opera. 
The practical effects of this slavery to the concert hall or the opera- 
house are just what might have been foretold. A musical critic, of 
course, does not necessarily attend every concert he criticises; but 
the number of those he actually does attend is sufficient to wear his 
faculties out in the course of a few years. ‘The finer the man’s brain, 
the more critical it is by instinct, the more baneful is the bondage. 
But worse than this is the demoralising effect of sitting in judgment, 
day after day, week after week, year after year, on all kinds of 
artists and performers, for the benefit of a somewhat uncritical public 
that has not been trained to look to first principles. The journalists 
fall into the error of supposing that the slating or praising of mere 
performers is the be-all and end-all of musical criticism, that they 
themselves are such models of constancy and equilibration that their 
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verdicts upon performers and performances amount to very much,* 
and that the really musical public cares two straws about the matter. 
But.so long as a journal engages a musical gentleman just to report 
concerts and operas, so long will the standard of English musical 
criticiam remain at its present low level. It is as if we had no 
higher notion—indeed no other notion—of poetical criticism than 
reporting the performances of elocutionists. Artists and singers are 
no doubt a necessary evil, and we need to be kept abreast of what is 
going on in the world of music; but to cultivate mere reporting at 
the expense of genuine criticism is to transpose the real values of 
things. One or two musical critics do make a gallant effort to lift 
the discussion of the art to a higher plane; and one of them at least— 
Mr. Runciman of the “Saturday Review ”—deserves to be in some- 
what better company. Mr. Runciman, unfortunately, does not 
always do himself justice; at all events one feels that he could, if he 
chose, produce better work than we sometimes get from his pen. It 
is quite certain that a man of the same gifts as Mr. Runciman, who 
happened to be a literary or artistic instead of a musical critic, would 
have been stimulated by his environment to take his work much 
more seriously, and would by now have produced half-a-dozen 
volumes of real literature. Mr. Runciman flings his talents away, 
conscious that he is addressing a relatively uncritical audience, just 
as the good little boy, playing with street arabs, permits himself 
the use of language he would hesitate to use in the more refined 
circle of his home. Mr. Runciman’s case is, indeed, highly instruc- 
tive. He is more sinned against than sinning, inasmuch as we are 
so glad to get really good, brainy musical writing that we do not 
feel sufficiently murderous towards him when he perpetrates his worst 
eccentricities. But these will have to be weeded out of him before he 
gives us the best he is capable of. When he calls Robert Franz, for 
example, an intolerable dullard, or when he writes thus of César 
Franck—“ He was an industrious schoolmaster and nothing more; 
“he had no invention nor any original impulses to drive him to in- 
“vent; and nothing he wrote possesses any qualities beyond a certain 
“mastery of the technique that has been evolved by the great and 


* Nothing is more boring than to read the interminable strictures of a critic upon 
singers or players—he himself having the most touching belief in his own standards of 
judgment, and the most pathetic ignorance that there is such a thing as the personal 
equation. A little humorous relief, however, may be had by the simple process of com- 
paring oe thunderer with another. Look, for example, at these two specimens, appear- 
ing the same day in different newspapers, 4 propos of a piano recital by Mr. Harold 
Bauer :—Onrric No. 1. ‘‘ Mr. Bauer was known to London as an immature young pianist 
‘of promise. He is now a finished artist, and possesses a beautifal touch, an unerring 
“ rhythmical instinct, and a peculiar force which should place him amongst the great 
“ pianists.” Crrric No, 2. “ The performance gave, on the whole, a good impression of 
“ the young pianist’s technical power. He is still, however, a long way from artistic 
1 maturity.” Each of these pundits, I suppose, would be shocked at the suggestion that 

ou cannot measure musical ormances as you do cloth or timber, by a measure of 
ength that never alters and is the same for all men, for the simple reason that all thg 
shortcomings of the critic are necessarily found in his judgments, 
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“small composers preceding him, and a certain perfectly individual 
“clumsiness in applying that technique”—when our best critic 
becomes so wildly uncritical as this, we have an unpleasant reminder 
that English musical criticism is really only in its infancy. For 
this is one of the marks of the immaturity of the science, this 
thorough-going condemnation of things in the heap, this bland and 
blissful disregard of the reasoned opinions of other competent men, 
this refusal to accept anything but one’s own nerves at any chance 
moment as the measure of things musical. It is only in the early 
days that this clean-sweeping, carnivorous spirit reigns in criticism. 
In the course of time a critic comes to see that his is only one out of 
many possible ways of regarding an artist; and he hesitates to 
become dyslogistic about anything until he is as sure as much careful 
self-analysis can make him that his verdict is not the outcome of 
mere prejudice, or insufficient knowledge, or a momentary fatigue of 
the faculties. Itis all very well to say that the critic should record 
the impressions of a work upon his temperament. That may be 
what all criticism resolves itself into ultimately, but the temperament 
is not a God-given, impeccable thing. It requires training and 
checking, like every other quality of the natural man; and it needs to 
remember that there are other temperaments in the world. Though 
the “temperamental” critics will probably not agree with me, it is 
really much easier to wear the hair long and to scream out, with an 
air of sybilline conviction, that two and two make five, than to sit 
down and patiently work it out that two and two make four. The 
present appeal to “temperament” in English musical criticism is 
too often the mere resort of critical innocence, the mere failure to 
understand what criticism has come to mean in the other arts and in 
literature. So long as criticism is undifferentiated, as at present, 
from journalism, our musical writers are necessarily followers of that 
amateur organist of fiction who made up in expression for what he 
lacked in technique. But it is the absurd and antiquated system 
on which the “ musical column” of the ordinary paper is conducted 
—a system that dates from the times when singers and players were 
vain enough to think they had a right to the whole of the public ear 
—that accounts for the fact that so few of our most competent critics 
give us the best that is in them.* They have not all round them, 
as the literary critics have, a mass of fine literature to serve as a 
criterion of their own work, and an ideal to strive after. The result 
is that the second and third-rate men never say anything worth 


* In the front rank of the musical critics stands the gentleman who, for some time 
past, has written the excellent notices in the Manchester Guardian ; indeed, only Mr. 

unciman’s articles can compare with his for all-round interest and stimulus, though he 
seems to me to give way at times toa temperamental asperity that is as uncritical as it is 
pasrmaneages’ But he almost always gives us the impression of knowledge, sanity, and 
culture. Itis characteristic of the low state of English musical criticiam that a writer of 
his ability should be merely writing about concerts in a newspaper, instead of publishing 
lengthy and connected essays in book form. $ 
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printing, and the first-rate men are content with that dubious sense 
of superiority felt by the one-eyed man in the kingdom of the blind. 

Nor is this the only bad feature of the system that identifies musical 
criticism with concert-reporting. The criticism of music presents 
special difficulties that are unknown to any of the other arts. We 
can read a play or a story through in an hour or two, and then be 
quite able to discuss its main features. But to be able to speak with 
authority on a complex piece of music, like a Strauss symphonic poem 
ora Wagner opera, we need either to have heard it half-a-dozen times, 
—or to have devoted hour after hour to a study of the score. If a 
critic has heard the same symphony very often, even if he has never 
seen the score, he is perhaps in a position to pass an opinion upon it. 
But on a work with which he is onfy imperfectly acquainted, and 
which he hears only at rare intervals, the critic, as a rule, should be 
far more chary of expressing an opinion than he is at present. And 
when it comes to passing judgment not merely upon a particular work 
but upon the whole of a man’s work, it is no exaggeration to say that 
not five men in England to-day are competent to undertake such a 
task. The reporter of a daily paper hears, for example, Tschai- 
kowsky’s second symphony for the first time, or the Pathetic 
symphony for the fiftieth time; and he straightway delivers himself, 
in the most authoritative manner, of a column of criticism of 
Tschaikowsky’s general virtues and defects. No literary critic who 
had half a conscience would attempt to write an article, say, on Zola, 
without having read Zola through at least once, and perhaps two 
or three times. But the musical critic sits down to criticise Tschai- 
kowsky, or Brahms, or Berlioz, or Liszt, or Richard Strauss, without 
a real acquaintance with half of what the man has written. I am 
not exaggerating; it is a mere matter of time, and of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. Musical scores are so expensive that no one but a 
millionaire can afford to buy musicians’ works in a mass. Unless 
a man is studying a particular composer for a particular purpose, he 
is not likely to be possessed of all his works. And if to this fact wo 
join the further one, that a musical score demands more and closer 
attention than a poem or a novel, it will readily be seen that few 
critics can possibly know the whole of the music of even two or three 
of the big moderns. I venture to say that no three of our critics 
really know all the works of either Brahms, or Tschaikowsky, or 
Liszt, gr Berlioz, and that not one of them knows all the works of the 
whole four.* This is evident, apart from à priori reasons, from the 
actual writings of our critics, where the positiveness of the judgment 
is too often in inverse proportion to the right to form a judgment. 

I need not labour the point any further. It need only be said that 
the critic has a quite simple and honest course out of his difficulty— 


* To hear Liazt’s Faust symphony, for example, at a concert once every ten years, ig not 
to know it, in the critical sense, 
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to cease valuing his opinion mere than Sainte-Beuve and Walter 
Pater would have valued theirs; to get away from the primitive 
notion that art-criticism consists only in feminine approbation or 
disapprobation, instead of in the impassive study of the products’ of 
the human brain; to admit that he does not know the whole of the 
works of the man he is criticising; and to lean, in cases of doubt, to 
the side of charity. Let him, if he thinks Tschaikowsky feminine, 
believe that somewhere, among, say, the operas of Tschaikowsky 
which he has never heard, the composer may possibiy show himself 
exceedingly virile. If he thinks a Liszt rhapsody vulgar and showy, 
he has every right to say so; but he has no right to give his 
readers the impression that refinement and nobility are nowhere to 
be found in Liszt’s work. In ‘a word, our critics will need to take 
their profession much more seriously than most of them do at present. 
The time is coming when an English school of music will appear 
before them for judgment, when they will have to separate carefully 
the wheat from the chaff. If the majority of them do not behave 
more seriously and more conscientiously in tlie presence of English 
music than they do towards foreign music, they will simply be 
obstacles in the way of the new school. Under the conditions of 
modern life, a new art-work is almost bound to move forward in two 
parallel columns. The creative men must have half the work of 
propaganda—and the rougher half—done for them by the friendly 
arm of criticism. The artist will bring forth the fruit and flower; 
but the soil and the atmosphere must, in part, at least, be made by 
the critic. It is surely not a pleasant reflection that in the next ten 
years we may have a vigorous contemporary school of English music, 
hampered and impeded by a musical criticism fifty or sixty years 
behind the times. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


N literary interest the book of the month—the book of 
many months—is “The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
by Graham Balfour (2 vols, Methuen and Oo.). The 

task of the biographer was at once unusually easy and 
unusually hard. Very early in his career Stevenson discovered 
that the public likes confidences, and from the time when, in his 
green youth, he wrote “Ordered South” to the date of the last letter 
from Vailima he discoursed of himself and his concerns with enga- 
ging, unreserved frankness. A greater or a stronger nature would 
have turned to dramatic use feelings and sentiments which he made 
an excuse for delightful excursions in egotism, after the manner of 
Montaigne, to whom in literary disposition, if not in endowment, 
he bore a curious resemblance. With an eagerness, fortunately, 
perhaps, rare among English men of letters, he seized every oppor- 
tunity and occasion to tell the public of himself—his ambitions, 
his health, the state of his heart and his purse, his modes of study 
and of work, his amusements, his likes, his aversions. Con- 
sequently, at the time of his death, the world knew more of his 
personal history than of that of any other contemporary authpr. 
This fact, while in one sense rendering the biographer’s task easy, in 
another, obviously places him at some disadvantage. And, indeed, 
the chief events and incidents of the story which Mr. Balfour has to 
tell have long been familiar. We have all known with what cheery 
valour Stevenson fought death for twenty years, how he fled for 
health to Italy, to Switzerland, to America, and finally was exiled to 
those “ultimate islands” of the Pacific so touchingly mentioned in 
the dedication prefixed to “ Catriona”; we have also known how he 
‘played the sedulous ape” to this master of style and that, in the 
long painful process of “ learning to write”; how bleak the beginning 
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was, and how splendid the success when at last it came. Nay, 
that we might understand him the more thoroughly, he even gave 
us a history of his ancestors, showing how their tastes, their pre- 
judices, their failings and their virtues were repeated in himself. 
Hence it should seem there was little left for his biographer to 
relate; yet, as a biography was inevitable, so it was essential to co- 
ordinate our knowledge; and all who care for literature, all who 
appreciate a heroism rarer than that bf the battlefield, will be 
grateful to Mr. Balfour for piecing or blending into one harmonious 
narrative many sketches and fragments, for composing from innumer- 
able vignettes an authentic full-length poftrait. 

Stevenson’s example is an inspiration, his achievement, all things 
considered, unmatched since Meine poured forth poetry and irony 
from his “ mattress-grave” in Paris. In following the fascinating 
tale unfolded in these columns one reads in perpetual wonder and 
admiration, wonder over the spirit that no physical ill could depress 
or discourage, admiration of the invalided writer who strove with 
“swimming head” to excel, at any rate to give of his best. Here 
we need not enter too curiously into detail. With copious extracts 
from letters, journals, articles, and a fragmentary autobiography, 
Mr. Balfour describes the ancestry, the parentage, childhood, student 
life, apprenticeship, wanderings, and literary career of his subject. 
One thing is made clear, that if Stevenson had been dependent on 
his early efforts in literature he would have starved. England, 
generally so profuse of posthumous honours, is often apathetic while 
genius struggles. Stevenson had more than the common experience 
of failure. The public looked askance, or was utterly indifferent, 
magazines and periodicals rejected him, Macmillan’s and the 
Saturday Review being of the number of the blind. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, then editor of the Cornhill, was more discerning, and the 
young aspirant found refuge in Thackeray’s old magazine, though 
he was afterwards thrust out. At thirty-three Stevenson published 
“Treasure Island,” and was in raptures because Messrs. Cassell 
offered him £100 for the book rights. When “ Kidnapped” came, 
three years later, the terms were still extremely modest; and, 
indeed, the monetary prizes did not come until he crossed the Atlantic 
and found favour in the sight of American editors and publishers. 
From the beginning of his association with Messrs. Scribner dates 
his popularity, a circumstance little to the credit of England. 
Through all the years in which he worked mist strenuously, and 
with least encouragement, he hung as it were, on the brink of the 
grave, pleurisy, hemorrhage, and congestion of the lungs often 
reducing him to a condition in which even speech was forbidden. 
But if he could not speak he could write; nothing but death itself 
could stay the writing. Older readers of the CONTEMPORARY may 
remember his essay on “Style,” which appeared in its pages. None 
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who read that little masterpiece, so lucid in statement, so cogent and 
ingenious in argument, so rich in suggestion, so aptly, exquisitely 
illustrative, could have guessed that it was written in bed under the 
most distressing physical conditions. As he wrote that essay so he 
wrote most of his earlier and better books. In Samoa he seemed to 
recover a measure of health: but the whole world knows with what 
tragic suddenness the body finally collapsed. Like a true soldier, 
nay, with more than a soldier’s valiance, Stevenson fought to the 
end. On the last day he worked with unabated cheerfulness and 
vigour, devoting the forenoon to “ Weir of Hermiston,” destined to 
remain a magnificent fragment; in the afternoon he wrote letters to 
friends far north in the land he was never to see again, laid the pen 
aside, walked downstairs smiling, chatted gaily for a minute with his 
wife, clutched his head with both hands suddenly, and in a little 
while was dead. Such is the story Mr. Balfour tells, a story infinitely 
touching in its pathos, infinitely bracing in its heroism. Let it be 
said the biographer has discharged a difficult duty with tact and 
ability. Here and there one notes little affectations of style, as if 
Mr. Balfour were painfully conscious of dealing with a stylist, and 
there are some irritating Scotticisms, such as the constant use of 
“these” for “those.” Nor is Mr. Balfour strong in criticism. 
Perhaps he is too ready to admire; too little disposed to weigh and 
judge. A really critical summing up, such, for example, as Carlyle 
gives of Sterling, with whom Stevenson had not a little in common, 
would be a distinct gain in portraiture. But while on this score the 
work leaves something to be desired it nevertheless furnishes an 
adequate account of a career of rare and intense interest. In bio- 
graphy this is certainly the book not of one season but of many 


seasons, 


* * % 2 


As each age has its own spiritual ideals, so it has its own inter- 
pretations of Divine Law, its own modifications of tradition. Hence 
each generation craves a fresh history of the Founder of Christianity 
that shall either embrace and illustrate, or condemn and destroy as 
may be, the latest tenets of criticism. In his book “ The Man Christ 
“Jesus” (Grant Richards) Mr. W. J. Dawson has written the Life of 
Christ from the orthodox evangelical point of view, with passing 
teferenees to the more advanced judgments of scholarship. His pur- 
pose is “to depict‘the human life of Jesus as it appeared to His 
“ Contemporaries, with a purposed negligence, as far as it is possible, 
“of the vexed problems of theology and metaphysics.” Mr, Dawson, it 
will be understood, is not of the critical school of Strauss and Renan. 
He simply takes the Gospel narratives, amplifying, expounding, 
collating aa seems needful in the interest of the average reader, 
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Consequently, he harms no tradition, unsetiles no dogma accepted 
by the great body of the British public. The sad, beautiful, inspiring 
story is retold with power, with charm, and, almost needless to say, 
with reverence. Like Renan, Mr. Dawson visited the Holy Land for 
the purposes of his work, so that the scenery and topography are 
often described from personal observation. Like Renan, too, he is 
captivated by the idyllic charm of the Galilean days, when Christ 
taught under the open sky, and that part is depicted with especial 
grace, but throughout the scenes associated with the sacred story are 
vividly realised. Two points only call for particular notice here, the 
miracles and the doctrine of non-resistance. + As regards the first, Mr. 
Dawson seems to have momentary difficulties. “The story of an 
“alleged miracle,” he says, ‘is not false because it contains in- 
« oredible statements. The story may contain absolute truth and 
« unconscious misrepresentation.” Some of the miracles, he thinks, 
may be explained as coincidences; others suggest “ magnetic force or 
“hypnotism.” As to credibility, “the main point is not whether 
“ the recorded miracles are absolutely exact historic statements; but 
“whether they are sincere statements. . . - When, therefore, 
“theology demands an absolute faith in miracles as the first condition 
“ of faith in Christ, it is acting in direct opposition to His Spirit.” 
He owns that the story of the raising of Lazarus presents difficulties, 
but after seme pages of argument accepts it “as a piece of authentic 
“history.” Is Mr. Dawson not somewhat inconsistent in introducing 
critical questions and disposing of them uncritically? As to the 
doctrine of non-resistance, Christ’s “ enigmatic sayings ” on the ques- 
tions involved “ inculcate a certain spiritand temper : they do not lay 
“down a literal law of conduct.” “Just so,” the cynic responds, 
“touching the New Testament you take as literal what suits you; 
“what it does not suit you to ‘take literally you call figurative, 
“ allegorical and so forth, according to taste and convenience.” And 
in truth the doctrine of non-resistance is not to be disposed of in that 
light fashion. Tolstoi may be wrong; from a worldly point of view 
he is extremely foolish; but at any rate he is logical in not per- 
mitting himself interpretations that merely suit his own or the 
world’s interests. Mr. Dawson’s exposition is not lacking in 
ingenuity, but one fears it is just a little too comfortable. The 
book, as a whole, is written with conspicuous ability, and a poet’s 


feeling and reverence. 


* + kad . 


I said last month that all who write of Mary Stuart must be either 
lovers or enemies. After reading Mr. Andrew Lang’s new book “ The 


“Mystery of Mary Stuart” (Longmans and Co.) I hasten to qualify 
Ghat statement. Mr. Lang leans indeed to the admiration and the 
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pity which are akin to love, but he is too clear-sighted, too dis- 
passionately critical, to permit himself the headlong out-and-out 
adorgtion of such a worshipper as Mr. Samuel Cowan. “ The present 
“volume,” we are told, “is not a Defence of Mary’s innocence.” 
Using the Lennox Papers as a sort of lantern, he plunges behind the 
scenes in order to show “how Mary's persecutors, especially the Earl 
“of Lennox, the father of her murdered husband, got up their case.” 
To this end he examines minutely, item by item, every scrap of 
information bearing directly or indirectly on Mary’s conduct in 
connection with the Darnley murder, and on her relations with 
Bothwell. He has no difficulty in showing—what, indeed, was 
proved long ago—that the men who men Mary as a puppet in the 
game of statecraft were often the reverse of honourable or ingenuous. 
Thus the Lords not only made a scandalous use of the Casket Letters, 
but again and again convicted themselves of falsehood. “The 
“same men,” says Mr. Lang, “several guilty, were spreading 
“ privately the rumour of Mary’s wicked letters, and at the same hour 
“were publicly absolving her in their summons to Bothwell.” One 
at least was a rank traitor. Through all the dark, devious ways of 
intrigue, public and domestic, Mr. Lang follows his clues with a 
detective-like keenness that fascinates. He shows that motives 
easily understood may have led Mary to connive at the murder of 
Darnley; in any case there existed reasons why she should wish 
to be rid of “the young fool.” In regard to the Bothwell affair, 
Mr. Lang doubts the innocence of Mary. “ Despite the protestations 
“of her Confessor, who urged that a marriage with Bothwell was 

“illegal; despite the remonstrances of Du Croc;” despite all 
denunciations and protests, “Mary hurried through a collusive 
“ double process of divorce, proclaimed herself a free agent, created 
“Bothwell Duke of Orkney; and on May 15, 1567, wedded him by 
“Protestant rites.” Further, she was moved to threats of suicide 
because Bothwell would not put away his wife. These things are 
not exactly to be construed as proofs of innocence; nor do they 
confirm the view that she was forced into “ hated wedlock.” Con- 
cerning the Casket Letters Mr. Lang, after an exhaustive examina- 
tion of evidence, is of opinion they are partly genuine, partly garbled 
or forged. Who was the forger or garbler, then? Lethington 
probably planned and partly executed, and Mr. Lang includes Archi- 
bald Dquglas of Whittingham as possibly a conspirator. But he 
concludes: “T do not profess to be certain, or even strongly inclined 
ra believe, that there was any forgery of Mary’s writings except 

‘im the case of the letter never produced.” Thus the mystery of 
Mary Stuart remains. If, however, Mr. Lang fails to unravel it, 
he has produced a book of singular interest to historical students, a 
book which exhibits his great talents at their best. 
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He is far below his best in the monograph on “ Alfred Tennyson ” 
which has just been added to the series of modern English writers 
(Blackwood), a piece, it appears to me, of purely perfunctory and 
uninspired writing. Mr. Lang bases his work entirely on the 
family biography of Tennyson and on the text of the poems. 
Thus, instead of a critical study, we have a mere summary 
of the larger narrative, interspersed with comments that are 
never profound and seldom really illuminative. > Sometimes the 
remarks savour of flippancy. “In the autumn Tennyson visited 
“the late Duke of Argyle at Inverary; he was much attached to 
“the Duke—unlike Professor Huxley.” Eten the minor virtue of 
accuracy is not always observed. Mr. Lang writes: “He 
“ (Tennyson) was seventeen (1826) when ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ 
“(himself and his brother Frederick) was published with the date 
“1827.” According to Lord Tennyson’s biography of his father, 
the “Poems” were by Alfred and Charles Tennyson, who were the 
“two brothers,” though Frederick contributed four short pieces to 
the slender volume. “ A professed enthusiast,” Mr. Lang allows 
his criticism to run to almost unqualified eulogy. This was not in 
the least needed. As a hand-book to the writings of Tennyson 
the little volume has its value; but on the literary dr critical side 
it is certainly unworthy of its author. , 


+ * * * 


There has been an agreeable diversity of opinion among reviewers 
concerning Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new story, “Kim” (Macmillan 
and Co.). One tells us it is unredeemed trash; another that it is 
nothing less than a masterpiece. Neither statement is true. 
Without Mr. Kipling’s name on the title-page the book would attract 
little attention ; but such as might by chance take it up would find 
it in parts wonderfully vivid and picturesque, if in others grievously 
heavy and dull. Mr. Kipling observes with uncommon sharpness 
and describes with abounding vigour, but his is not the imagination 
that can seize and mould large and complicated issues, whether of 
circumstance or of character. “Kim” is a series of sketchés, loosely 
put together and inspired, apparently, by the spirit of adventure 
which led Mr. Kipling in his journalistic youth to write the letters 
of travel which make up “From Sea to Sea.” Kim, the son of ai 
Trish soldier who drinks himself to death, first appears as a° white 
waif in Lahore with an unholy knowledge of native guile and 
custom. A lama from Tibet comes that way, the pair strike a 
friendship, and Kim takes the road as Chela—that is to say, disciple— 
of the holy man. Acting as guide he also devises ways and means. 
Mo ts far from innocent, but he is honest after a fashion, and his 
nerve was never known to fail. His adventures with the lama and 
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between times with secret service agents constitute the substance of 
the book, which furnishes a sort of moving panorama of Indian life. 
The tale, it must be admitted, is not of absorbing interest. It 
contains nothing half so good as “The Drums of the Fore and Aft” 
or “ Krishna Mulvaney,” but it is beyond comparison better than 
“Stalky and Co.” The illustrations by Mr. Kipling, senior, are 
among the best of their kind I have ever seen. 


* + * + 


Mr. J. B. Bailie has rendered students of philosophy a distinct 
service by writing his book on “The Origin and Significance óf 
Hegel’s Logic” (Macmillan). Described as “A General Intro- 
“duction to Hegels System,” the work is in reality a masterly 
statement of the principles of. the Hegelian philosophy. “Our 
“ philosophical revolution is ended,” wrote Heine in his ardent 
youth; “Hegel completes the grand cyclus.” Though this is the 
exaggoration of a poet, it indicates the magnitude of the task to 
which Mr. Baillie set himself. His aim, as modestly stated in the 
preface, is “to attempt to remove initial difficulties; more par- 
“ticularly in the way of understanding the Logic, but also regarding 
“the point of view of the system generally.” He devotes special 
attention to the Logic, describing its historieal evolution and setting 
forth its effects and defects. Hegels mental history is divided 
into three stages; the first stage covering the period 1797-1800, the 
second 1801-7, the third 1807-16. After showing that Hegel’s 
interest in philosophy originated in ethical and religious problems, 
and tracing the influence of Kant, Mr. Baillie proceeds to define the 
philosopher’s position when he first tentatively attempted to con- 
struct a system. That attempt was marred by manifest crudities 
and ambiguities—as, for instance, the distinction of “Being” and 
“ Thought ”—which were replaced by clearer interpretations in the 
second stage. With Hegel’s removal to Jena his interest in religion 
pure and simple was “almost wholly supplanted by his interest in 
“philosophy.” Hence a changed point of view. The close of 
the second period brings us to the “Logic”; while in the third 
we witness the gradual development of the entire system to the 
consummation celebrated by Heine. A final chapter gives a critical 
summing up in aceordance with later views. Mr. Baillie’s book 
may*fairly be described as a summary; but it is a summary 
singularly luminous in statement and happy in illustration. A 
better hand-book of its kind could not be put into the hands of 
students. 


+ * + * 


With Mr. Baillie’s book may fitly be associated “Studies in 
“Hegelian Cosmology,” by John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart 
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(Cambridge University Pregs). Avowedly critical and supple- 
mentary, Mr. McTaggart’s work is distinguished by the fearlessness 
with which it subjects parts of the Hegelian system to the latest tpsts 
of criticism, English and German. Those who have read the author's 
“Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic” know what to expect; and let 
it be said at once that the highest expectations will not be dis- 
appointed. Here he illustrates three main principles—First, “that 
“the element of differentiation and multiplicity occupies a much 
“stronger place in Hegel’s system than is generally believed” ; 
second, “that Hegel greatly over-estimated the extent to which it 
“was possible to explain particular finite events by the aid of the 
“Logic”; third, “the extent to which the Logic involves a 
“mystical view of reality.” * The opening chapter, to the 
ordinary reader perhaps the most impressive in the book, treats 
broadly of the great doctrine of immortality. Hegel, while 
affirming that doctrine, does so casually and incidentally, as if it were 
a matter of little consequence,—surely, as Mr. McTaggart remarks, 
an inconsistency in a philosopher whose system is founded on 
“Spirit.” The momentous question for the average man is 
“whether there is a point in time for each self after which it 
“would be correct to say that the self had ceased to exist.” That 
question is investigated with a striking thoroughness, special 
prominence being given to the views of Lotze, which at certain 
points coincide with Hegel’s. In fifty closely-reasoned pages 
Mr. McTaggart discusses the nature of the “Absolute Idea,” with 
the philosophical propositions involved and their bearing on the 
doctrine of an existence protracted to infinity. Admirable through- 
out, he is particularly suggestive in the passages treating of indi- 
vidual immortality. Pure thought, the abstract idea, will always 
-enchain the philosopher occupied with a system, but to the ordinary 
man the personal element in ihe universal scheme of things is of 
paramount importance. With that element Mr. McTaggart deals 
as no other recent writer has dealt. Of great value and interest 
also in the present stage of thought is the chapter on “ Hegelianism 
“and Christianity.” As all students know, Hegel’s view of Jesus is 
not the accepted Christian view; Christ’s teaching, rather than 
Christ’s character, being with him the thing of moment. As to 
Grace and Truth, “the Kingdom of God may be still hidden in part 
“from the wise and prudent. But of one thing Hegel is certaip. It 
“is not revealed to babes.” What Mr. McTaggart says of “ Sin,” 
“Punishment,” “The Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion ” and 
“The Personality of the Absolute” must be read in his book. The 
work is written not only out of the fulness of knowledge (that might 
be taken for granted), but with an acumen that marks its author as 
one of the profoundest philosophical critics of our time. 
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An eminent physician, who for years stood conspicuous in the 
public eye, is obviously an excellent subject of biography. Such, 
in any case, was Sir James Paget, whose “Memoirs and Letters” 
(Longmans) have just been published under the pious editorship of 
his son, Mr. Stephen Paget. The book is divided into two parts. 
The first and more interesting part is autobiographical, and describes 
in a simple, straightforward style the writer's youth, which was 
trying, his education, which was hard, and his triumphs, which were 
-many. The second depicts the home life, the narrative being 
enriched by such particulars of friendship and honours as are 
omitted by himself. James Paget was emphatically a self-made 
man in the highest and best sense of the term, and the personal 
record is one in which the reader will not skip a line. In 
describing his own apprenticeship Paget drew a curious and in- 
structive contrast between the old system of medical education 
and the new. Reading at this late day one wonders how the old 
system, defective and even absurd as it was at many points, could 
have produced so many men of large sagacity and eminence. The 
work may be especially recommended to the young practitioner, who 
is apt to lose heart in the weary ordeal of waiting. The volume is 
embellished with some excellently reproduced portraits and fac- 
similes of manuscripts. 


z * * * 


To give within the compass of 500 pages a history of Spain that 
could in any sense be considered adequate is a task requiring an 
unusual combination of qualities in the historian. If any living 
Englishman be capable of the feat it is Major Hume, whose work, 
“The Spanish People; Their Origin, Growth and Influence” 
(Heinemann), has just been published. To an infinite patience in 
research Major Hume adds that historic imagination which enables 
a writer to “bridge the gulfs of time”—in other words, to describe 
an epoch in a page, and leave the right impression. Here he 
describes in turn the Roman and Gothic Spain, the Moslem, the 
Mediæval, the Catholic, the Crusading and Colonising Spain with a 
fulness of information and a dramatic vigour of style that revive the 
savour of the good old times. Nor does he neglect domestic 
policy, literature and the arts. Major Hume notes “that the 
“beginning of each period of intellectual and literary activity in 
“Spain coincided in point of time with a decadence of national 
“character and institutions.” He thinks, however, that the Spanish 
people are awakening to a sense of their errors, and he does not 
regard the loss of the Colonies in the late war with America “as a 
“sign of fresh decadence in the nation.” Bearing in mind its 
scope and purpose, this hand-book of Spanish history must be pro- 
nounted a distinct success. 
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Since the Germans discovered our national poet for us and took to 
writing commentaries on his works, he has suffered grievous in- 
justice from the appalling industry and ingenuity of editorg. A 
‘chief merit of the luxurious edition of Shakespeare’s works which 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. have just published, is that no 
editorial barrier is allowed to come between the post and the reader. 
Care has been taken to’ provide a pure text, ond brief notes and 
glossaries are added to each play; but there are no superfluous pages 
ef theorising or of critical commonplaces. Brief as they are, how- 
ever, the notes cover all doubtful or difficult points in the text, and 
are so arranged that, at a glance, the reader may see what he seeks. 
On the score of production the edition is such as bookmen have 
learned to expect from Messrs. Constable, form, print, paper and 
binding being alike excellent. A prominent and charming feature 
are the title-pages and coloured illustrations, printed on Japanese 
vellum from designs by eminent artists. It is a perilous experiment 
to introduce coloured pictures into the text of Shakespeare, but.in 
‘this instance it is more than justified. A handsome and entirely 
- satisfactory edition. 


* od + + 


Another reprint which deserves especial commendation is “ The 
“ Life of Samuel Johnson,” by James Boswell, edited by Mr. Arnold 
Glover, with an introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson and some 
five-score illustrations by Mr. Herbert Railton, besides many 
oe (J. M. Dent and Co.) Like Messrs. Constable, Messrs. 

ent have a name for prettily-produced books, and the new “ Bos- 
“well’s Johnson” fully maintains their reputation. Mr. Dobson’s 
Introduction is not a critical essay on the common pattern, but an 
account of the London haunts and habitations of Johnson. These 
are depicted by Mr. Railton in drawings which seem to me at once 
‘the airiest and the most graphic he has ever done. There is just one 
cause for grumbling. Neither Mr. Dobson nor Mr. Railton went to 
‘Lichfield. For an edition like this it was surely a duty to include, 
as far as possible, particulars and illustrations of Johnson’s early 
surroundings. This grave omission excepted, there is nothing but 
praise for the edition, which is both scholarly and well produced. 
In the notes Malone is naturally laid under contribution, but no 
point raised by later commentators is neglected. $ 


* = * + 


Some twelve months ago Mr. H. Rider Haggard temporarily 
forsook farming and novel writing to make a tour of Italy, Cyprus, 
and Palestine. The result, for he naturally made “copy” out of his 
travels, is now published under the title.“ A Winter Pilgrimage ” 
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(Longmans). Starting from London, he crosses the Channel, admires 
the interior of Milan Cathedral, describes a ‘Tuscan wine farm 
(misquoting Browning in the process), glances at Fiessle and 
Flerence, and lingers fondly over Pompeii, in seeming regret that 
after Lytten, “that admirable romancer,” the place can no longer 
be turned to account in fiction. Thence he proceeds to Cyprus, 
upon which he disceurses without compunction gr compression 
through several chapters. “The great cry of Cyprus is for capital”; 
the next great need being effective government. What Mr. Haggard 
has to say on this head is of interest to the British taxpayer, whose 
pockets are picked in ways and for purposes of which he evidently 
knows nothing. In the description of the Holy Land Mr. Haggard 
is at his best; and altogether “ A Wintêr Pilgrimage ” makes pleasant 
reading for @ lazy hour. 


* * * * 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have done well in issuing “The 
“Complete Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan” in two handsome 
volumes, with portraits. This final edition of the works he most 
prized forms the best memorial of a writer who was much misunder- 
stood and misjudged by his contemporaries. A. fighter, not too nice 
in the choice of weapons, as readers of the Contemporary know, 
Buchanan roused fierce antipathies, which undoubtedly militated 
against him, both with the critics and the public. Now that death 
has put an end to strife, we can judge his writings dispassionately, 
and the verdict must be that, if not a great, he was at least a true 
poet. If proof of this statement be needed let the doubter read 
quietly by himself “The Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” “The 
“Book of Orm,” “ Balder the Beautiful,” and, in particular, the 
touching pieces written in memory of his early friend and comrade, 
David Gray. In these we have the true Buchanan, the man of heart 
as well as of head. This edition of his collected poems will introduce 
him as a poet to thousands who have hitherto known him only as a 
prose writer of strangely unequal merit. 


hd * + * 


The novels of the month are many, and the selection I have been 
able to read must be noticed ibut briefly. Readers who remember Miss 
Montréssor’s fine novel, “Into the Highways and Hedges,” will, I 
fear, suffer some disappointment over her latest story, “The Alien ” 
(Methuen). The plot turns on the illegal action of an old woman 
of fierce strength of will in passing off a son born out of wedlock as 
the legitimate heir to a considerable property. Hence complications, 
which afford Miss Moniréssor her opportunity in one or two situations 
of real power. The characterisation is good, especially in the cases 
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of Mrs. Mordaunt, the old woman aforesaid, and Major Iredale, ler 
cousin, to whem the property eventually goes. The story is dis- 
tinctly above the average, though it nowhere reaches the level of its 
authors first book. In “The Right of Way” (Heinemann) Mr. 
Gilbert Parker gives us another of his characteristic studies of 
French Canadian life, spiced with rather more sensation than he 
usually permits himself. Charley Steele, the hero, a man of extra- 
ordinary experiences, is so polite that when on his death-bed he 
fancies he sees the pale figure of death approaching, he fixes 
his eyc-glass and genially enquires: “ Have—I—ever—been— 
“introduced—to you?” This incident, which would be impossible 
to a writer of real humour, makes ridiculous the end of a scene of 
considerable power. Taken ‘as a whole, the tale is as good as 
anything its author has written, and in Charlie Steele Mr. Parker 
has achieved a notable bit of portraiture. American novelists con- 
tinue to exploit the field of history. In “Dri and I” (Grant 
Richards) Mr. Irving Bacheller gives a light, rapid story of the War 
_ of 1812, in which adventures of the conventional kind end in a 
romantic road-side wedding. There is one novel situation in which 
the hero is subjected to strange tests, such as jumping over the 
similitudes of swords and shooting down a grain elevator. For the 
rest the book is modelled on a familiar pattern, but the writing is 
brisk and the action breathless. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is below his 
former level in “Circumstance” (Macmillan) a story of American 
Society, in which an adventures of a particularly dangerous kind 
plays a prominent part. The book suggests that Dr. Mitchell was a 
little weary while writing it. There is .no sign of weariness in 
“ales of Dunstable Weir” (Methuen), by the remarkable writer 
who uses the nom de plume of Zack. Brimful of humour, these 
sketches make delightful reading, in spite of the fact that they are 
written in dialect. The little book is in every respect worthy of the 


author of “ Life is Life.” 
A READER. 


MILITARISM IN POLITICS, AND LORD ROBERTS 
ARMY ORGANISATION SCHEME. 


REAT BRITAIN is painfully passing through one of those 
Q severe crises which, in the lives of peoples as of individuals, 
strike one as being out of all proportion to 'their apparent 
causes. A number of undisciplined farmers, varying from 35,000 to 
50,000, are draining a vast Empire of its financial resources, its 
prestige, and its life-blood. The wound indeed is small, but the 
ichor is fast flowing from it in quantities large enough to arouse 
concern, if not to justify alarm. This process has now been going 
on for over two years without stoppage, and there are‘as yet no signs 
of a speedy end. How long it will continue no man ventures ‘to say, 
and no hopeful assurances, however authoritative or emphatic, could 
any longer bring balm to the heart of the nation. Promises and 
prognostics, military and ministerial, have fallen into discredit. 
From the “ picnic party” which it appeared to be at first the struggle 
soon assumed the proportions of a great war— the greatest which 
“England was ever yet engaged in,” some politicians now frankly 
admit. The General Staff unhesitatingly declared in June, 1899, 
that 10,000 men would be amply sufficient for the conquest of the 
Transvaal. As they were speaking of what they could and should 
have thoroughly understood, the people believed them. But 
shortly afterwards 70,000 troops were found to be requisite, and 
when making the demand the same professional body was unanimous 
in affirming that an army of this strength would easily trample out 
all reSistance. They confessed that their first estimate was very 
incorrect; to err, however, is human. They had since been en- 
lightened by a thorough study of the facts, and ‘their forecast would 
soon be realised by, happy events. And the people trusted them 
_ again. But the results were as unfortunate as before. Thereupon 
they increased their demands anew, until the troops despatched 
amounted to about 300,000 in all, and like the two daughters of the 
leech in the Bible the cry-is still “ give, give.” The mistakes made 
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as to the probable duration and cost of the war were correspondingly 
great. At first ten million pounds sterling was mentioned and 
allotted, but over two hundred millions have already been expended, 
and the bottom has not yet been touched. Nor was it only in fore- 
casting the future that the military authorities led the nation astray. 
They proved equally incapable of reading aright the events of the 
past and the present. Several times have they publicly declared 
that the war was over, and the final flickering out of its lurid flames 
was officially made the basis of Lord Kitchener’s celebrated pro- 
clamation calling upon the remnants of the straggling rebels to sur- 
render in September. Yet the smouldering embers have since blazed 
forth anew with a consuming force as terrible as ever, and the only 
comfort which the Prime Minister can offer is to ask the people to 
believe that while all the concrete details of the campaign are dis- 
heartening, their general trend is eminently satiafactory. They have 
merely to pay the increasing taxation and supply the men, and the 
military authorities may be safely trusted to do the rest. The public, 
however, vaguely feels that exceptional diseases need uncommon 
remedies, and until these are applied the general depression must 
continue. 

Affliction renders individuals amenable to kindly influences to 
which robust health offered no inlet. Upon organised peoples a 
great national crisis has an analogous effect. Seeing the failure of 
attempt after attempt to treat their symptoms, which become aggra- 
vated instead of assuaged, they are sometimes willing to give ear 
to the suggestions of those who would uproot the causes instead of 
worrying about mere transitory effects, and advisers are emboldened 
to come forward who would otherwise have made no sign. It is 

_ consciousness of this change of mood that urges me to raise my 
voice at the present conjuncture, not indeed in the hope that my 
remarks will be accepted on trust, but that they will be duly weighed, 
and acted upon or set aside on their intrinsic merits. It is the voice 
of a warm friend of that great British nation whose prosperity is 
identical with 'the spread of culture, and whose interests are inter- 
woven with the cause of peace. It is furthermore the same voice 
which uttered wholesome, if unpalatable, warnings at a time when 
prophets of evil had, to put it mildly, no chance of a hearing; and 
the lamentable fact that the predictions which were then drowned in 
wild shouts of jubilee have since been amply fulfilled, may possibly 
contribute to get a hearing for well-meant words which might other- 
wise fall upon deaf ears. 

The message I bring is not the dream of a sentimental Utopist. 
It is based upon a frank recognition of hard facts ‘and national needs 
and interests. I admit that force has ever been one of ‘the chief 
factors of all societies, and that in one form or another it will long 
continue to play an important part in keeping their unruly members 
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within reasonable bounds. The great ideal of the Twentieth Century, 
however, is to reduce it to the position of a steady glowing heat, 
whese effect shall be constant, uniform, beneficial, and to hinder 
volcanic outbursts which in a month or a week would burn the work 
of generations to ashes. Within the frontiers of each nation the force 
behind the law seldom assumes its crudest shape, and is generally 
represented by symbols. A policeman, for instance, tells an in- 
dividual to follow him to prison, and the man obeys, the power that 
looms behind the blue uniform being taken as exercised. But in 
most of the serious dealings between nation.and nation brute force 
is still the ultima ratio. Now the tendency of contemporary civilisa- 
tion is to do for nations what has already been accomplished for 
individuals, to make it possible for* them to go to law with each 
other instead of going to war, to subordinate passion to argument, to 
raise right above might. This ideal has been laughed to scorn as 
Utopian, But such has ever been the fate, at first, of all the new 
ideas and projects on which our modern culture is built up, from the 
days when Philolaus’ theory of the heavens was ridiculed even by 
Plato, to be established by Copernicus, down to recent times, when 
Stephenson’s horseless carriages were sneered at by an enlightened 
press and tabooed by municipal councils. The practical and the 
Utopian are often divided by no more formidable barrier than the 
individual intelligence or the national will. To abolish duelling was 
at one time a visionary project, even in England; it is still so in the 
Germany of to-day. To get rid of war, though much less easy, is no 
more impossible than was the abolition of duelling or of slavery. 
Indeed, I hold that it will soon have become less difficult, because, 
will they, nill they, nations will be compelled to abandon it as a 
recognised means of settling disputes. The only question is whether 
they will admit the facts and draw ihe practical lessons from 
them before or after events will have deprived them of the freedom 
of choice. 

“Vested interests ” are the main obstacles in the way: the slave- 
owners in the one instance, the military class in the other. For 
ages war has been idealised, heroism bought and sold cheap, chivalry 
galvanised into the simulacrum of life, and a caste established which 
is vitally interested in the maintenance of the reign of force. In 
England that caste is ordinarily less powerful ‘than elsewhere. 
Many of its representatives still feel their solidarity with the bulk of 
the people more keenly than their attachment to claes. But even here, 
in critical moments, it assumes, like the old Roman Dictator, full 
power to run the ship of State, without anything like full respon- 
sibility. It plays the rôle of pilot during the storm, and the captain 
sinks ‘to thé rank of a subordinate, or even an impotent onlooker. 
And it is from this military caste that has emanated all the oppo- 
sition hitherto offered to the strenuous endeavours made to hold in 
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leash the dogs of war, and the judgment of its members has been so 
strangely warped by their feelings that it plays them false in their 
preparations before the combat begins, and in their plans of cam- 
paign when it has already broken owt. For the data which would 
have enabled them to take proper precautions for the concrete 
struggle are the same which make it clear that hostilities on a large 
scale no longer mean harm or gain to the few, but utter disaster to 
all. And to that they shut their eyes. Thus the ruinous race in 
armaments, the unbearable burden of taxation, the over-production 
resorted to by industry in order to meet it, the commercial and 
industrial crises which are thereby provoked, the desire to handsel 
those arms with blood, if not in Europe then elsewhere, the deliberate 
thwarting of the objects of the Hague Conference, the China Expedi- 
tion, with its monstrous accompaniments, the grotesque mishaps of 
the Transvaal War, and now the costly and fantastic plan of Army 
Reorganisation, are one and all the handiwork of the military caste. 
Nor is the cycle of their achievements ended: the race for naval 
armaments is but beginning; conscription looms, dark and distant 
as yet, but no longer a monstrous phantasm on the horizon of the 
future; and taxation increases iby periodic leaps and bounds. It is 
not in the name of a humanitarian ideal only that this costly course 
is to be deprecated—the interests of the Empire, the needs of 
national defence, condemn. it. 

To blame the milttary authorities of this or any other country is 
neither my province nor my wish, but only to compare the means 
which they employ with the objects they profess to aim at, and to 
contrast the ends which are alone feasible under tthe new conditions 
with both. Their intentions are, doubtless, excellent; the pity is that 
terrestrial empires cannot be paved therewith. They are patriotic 
according to their lights, but their lighits are garish and insufficient. 
What I am concerned to point out is that unless nations can bring 
themselves to see ithe nature of the obstacles between them and 
prosperity in peace, and between their armies and self-protection in 
war—so far as it is still possible—and to remove them when die- 
cerned, no such military measures as at present contemplated will 
save them from untold misery. The average citizen whose book of 
contemporary history is the daily newspaper has no idea how wide- 
spread are the ramifications of militarism, how far-reaching its 
tentacles, how mischievous its action. It is not only when hostjlities 
are about to be begun that the military advisers who sway the 
judgment of statesmen beguile themselves and the people into be- 
littling the risks, the hindrances, the cost in men and money of a 
“Tittle expedition” or a big war. Even in peace a sword is often 
flung into the trembling balance of diplomacy, with a cry far more 
ominous than Brennus’ ve victis! 

I have a vivid recollection of a very interesting conversation whieh 
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I once had with General Rosenbach, the late Governor of Turkistan, 
on the undue influence which military men often wield upon the 
course of politics. I asked him whether it was true thait officers, 
especially in districts distant from ‘the political centre, can and do 
make wild dashes through the meshes of the diplomatic net, in order 
to create “accomplished facts,” and to merit well of the Fatherland. 
General Rosenbach gave an emphatic reply in the affirmative, and 
by way of illustration told me an experience of his own. When he 
had been appointed to the post of Governor he cawed on Prince 
Gortshakoff, then Minister of Foreign Affairs and Chancellor of the 
Empire. “Now, aboveall things,” said this dignitary to the General, 
“ please steer clear of entanglements. Keep in smooth waters. The 
“Emperor (Alexander II), who $ intent on internal reforms, 
“bitterly complained to me one day of the misunderstandings and 
“troubles that were constantly cropping up on the Asiatic frontiers, 
“necessitating military expeditions. I told him how I felt about the 
“matter: ‘Sire, I said, ‘I can suggest but one remedy: Bestow all 
“‘Dosaible decorations and titles upon the Governor-General in 
“advance, warning him, however, that for each new expedition or 
“‘ annexation you will mulct him by withdrawing one. I warrant 
“your Majesty there will then be no trouble on the drontiers. 
“«Peace will be an evergreen?” And commenting on the story, 
General Rosenbach unfolded to me the enormous difficulties he had 
had to cope with in the impetuosity of his subordinates, ever eager 
to rush off at a tangent, and without word or warning do doughty 
deeds. And worst of all, he added, they were nearly always en- 
couraged by the Ministries at St. Petersburg. How many “ accom- 
“plished facts” which are currently believed ‘to have emerged from 
the Medean catldron of diplomacy ‘are really ‘the handiwork of 
pushing officers in a hurry to help ‘their country and to bring them- 
selves to the fore! 

Since that time I have seen many curious chips from the real as 
well as the supposed workshop of contemporary politics, and I have 
sometimes sketched for my own edification the outlines of a history 
written on strictly realistic lines, with the brilliant colouring and the 
high-sounding phrases left out. Comedy, not history, would be its 
proper title But parallel to this comedy runs a tragedy—one of 
the most terrible among those which mankind naively attribute to 
Fate. If the student of history were, in business-like fashion, to 
cast the balance of wars, totting up the physical and moral sufferings 
of individuals and the moral and material losses of peoples on the 
one side, and the real advantages which there were no other means of 
obtaining on the other side, what an eloquent sermon those dry 
figures would embody! What a disproportion between motive and 
object, means and end! Take, for instance, the Crimean War. 
Who reaped any advantage from ‘the appalling sacrifice of men and 
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money it involved? Not England, who was said to have come out 
with flying colours, for we have it on the best living authority that 
she “put her money (and men?) on the wrong horse.” Not France, 
for she has been the first to try to undo the web which she then com- 
menced to weave. It surely was not Russia, seeing that defeat and 
humiliation were her portion. Ribbons, medals and titles, however, 
there were not a few, and the men who received them doubtless con- 
sidered that they at least had gained something by the transaction. 
But is it for such as these that sanguinary war is to be perpetuated ? 

If, however, the historian will not turn his searchlight on the 
shambles of war, he should at least decently decline to describe the 
sickening sights that meet the eye there in words which would be ex- 
aggerated if used of the heroic struggles of the world’s greatest bene- 
factors. There are, it is true, realities in life from which sensitive 
mortals instinctively turn aside, and in this there ts nought worthy of 
blame. But to belaud them, as if they were embodied ideals, is an 
extreme which lies beyond the Hercules Pillars of truth and morality. 
In history, more even than in the censorship of the drama, a healthy 
public opinion ought to insist on some approach being made to a 
modexate standard of ethics. 

In most countries annexation has heretofore been a military rather 
than a diplomatic game. Unseen by the general public, the man of 
war imposed his will by creating “accomplished facts,” making at- 
tractive promises or uttering intimidating prophecies which were 
afterwards seriously repeated by responsible Ministers, and to the 
accompaniment of the loud 'huzzas of a patriotic public the flag was 
hoisted and unfurled. The details have, of course, been varied, and 
deputations from the people whose country was to be invaded came 
and besought the would-be land grabbers to free the modern Andro- 
meda from an odious monster, in the name of Christianity and 
civilisation. And the nation, seeing and hearing, was convinced. 
How such deputations are gathered dogether is a curious and not 
wholly edifying story. 

No wonder experienced statesmen are hardened cynics. One of 
the greatest of our own days once gave me a memorable account of 
the slipshod way in which the blood and money of a hardworking 
people are gamed away. To the story he told me the striking words 
of the dying Oxenstjerne are far too feeble to furnish a fitting com- 
ment. He wound up his narrative by remarking: “The heads of 
“States are but children in judgment, tools in government, mirrors 
“of the opinions of their environment. They are informed that a 
“military expedition is necessary; they believe it. They are told 
“that it is @ mere promenade or a picnic; they yearn for it. They 
“are assured that it will bring them prestige, nay, that it will even 
“confer a ‘boon upon the people against whom it is directed ; they 
“feel inspired by heaven to carry owt the glorious mission. When 
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“they afterwards learn that their troops, instead of being welcomed 
“with open arms by the invaded population, are being mowed down 
“by the hundred, they are quieted by the explanation that ambitious 
“demagogues or unscrupulous exploiters of the ill-starred popula- 
“tion were at work.” 

One day, when waiting in the ante-chamber of one of the great 
ones of the world, Iitook up an album of Oriental views and portraits 
which lay on the table, illustrative of the picturesque side of the 
policy of annexation. I was struck with the fine figures and noble 
features of the chiefs of the invaded Orientals, nearly all of whom 
might have posed as médels for statues of patriarchs, prophets, philo- 
sophers of Old Testament times. But I was equally struck with the 
abject hang-dog looks of the base types which formed another group, 
fellows who might have figured in Lombroso’s work on heredity in 
crime. “Can it be that these pitiable creatures belong to the same 
“race as those men of thoughtful brews and flowing beards?” I 
asked. “Oth, yes,” was the reply, “they are the members of the 
“ Deputation, dont you know, which came to beseech our Govern- 
“ment to annex the others.” The enigma was solved. They had 
been picked up on the highways and byways, like the mixed com- 
pany pressed into the wedding patty when the invited guests had 
failed to come. 

And in all these expeditions, little wars, rectificaltions of frontiers, 
the white-gloved hand of the military man is always to be found by 
him who can catch a glimpse of what is going on behind the scenes. 
Heretofore these moves ended more or less successfully, the net result 
being aggrandisement bought by bloodshed, cruelty and demoralisa- 
tion. As the invaders were immeasurably stronger than the invaded, 
defeat was never a contingency to be seriously reckoned with. But 
with the vest change which of recent years has come over the con- 
ditions of warfare, the cost of victory has in many cases gone up 
enormously, and threatened to become prohibitive. Yet the military 
caste, more conservative than most classes, continues to read ithe new 
signe of the times in the light of the old, pooh-poohs the great risks 
which have to be run even in “little wars,” and sets out on its 
“picnic parties” and military promenades with e light-heartedness 
which bespeaks more courage than judgment. General Baratieri 
was one of the first to be caughit in this trap laid by his own class. 
With 15,000 brave Italians lying dead on the arid soil of Abyssinia, 
nione but the ravening birds of prey could keep up the illusion of tha 
picnic. The South African War is the second example of the 
changed condition of things. The Boers were less numerous and 
less warlike than the Abyssinians; the British Empire immeasurably 
more formidable than the kingdom of Italy. But modern weapons, 
even though not utilised to the utmost, made the defence to a large 
extent independent of numbers, and the result is what we see. The 
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question ‘that now arises is this: will the military party ndt frankly 
acknowledge that the old traditional system will no longer work, and 
that instead of patching it up, a wholly new scheme of army reorgani- 
sation is needed? If they wait until a further experiment 1s tried 
between Great Powers, the disaster and misery for which they will 
have thus rendered themselves morally responsible will in sober truth 
stagger humenity. And to this we shall surely come unless the 
peoples themselves, who are now but pawns in the game of war, take 
the matter into their own hands, so far at least as the general 
principles involved are concerned. 

The whole question is narrowed down to the compass of an argu- 
ment which should appeal to every man of unclouded intellect. 
There are not two business firms on the globe which would differ 
from each other in solving it, were the case to be laid before them in 
its general outlines. Here are the military advisers of governments, 
unsaddled with real responsibility, declaring over and over again 
that @ projected war will cost approximately so much money, will be 
over in so many weeks, end will be brought to a successful issue by 
so many men. To the civilians who deride their estimates as 
absurdly inadequate, they reply: “ These matters concern us chiefly. 
“We alone are qualified to speak authoritatively on the subject. It 
‘is our business, our profession.” And they are implicitly trusted, 
because their answer would have been conclusive in the past. But 
events now show thet they erred, and not within the reasonable 
Pounds which circumscribe errors in all walke of life, but so wildly 
that the mere man in the street could not well have been so far astray 
as they. Again and again they repeat their prophecies, which are 
soon afterwards belied by the vicissitudes of war. Then they tarn to 
actual facts, and misconstrue them in the same wholesale manner in 
which they had forecast the future. So hopelessly incapable are 
they of realising the conditions of modern warfare that they declare 
the struggle is over and done with before #t has even entered upon 
the second stage. Now what guarantee has the nation that those 
specialists’ advice or opinion can be safely acted upon in the future? 
Ts it right that they should be allowed to exercise the irresistible in- 
fluence mpon the conduct of the nation’s affairs which they have 
heretofore put forth without protest because without publicaty ? 

Military men are what their training and environment have made 
them, and that is their best excuse. But it is no reason why they 
should be permitted to influence tthe course of politics or to weaken 
the defences of the nation. If one sets a maker of paraffin ail lamps 
to inaugurate a system of electric lighting, one must not be surprised 
if the going down of the sun means the beginning of utter darkness. 
There have been, there are, many military men who, having shaken 
off the fetters of the past, adjust themselves to the present and 
future, descry the tren® of things, end warn their fellow countrymen 
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that everything is not as it should and could be. But their voices 
have been drowned or their words twisted into meaningless phrases 
by heir more conservative brethren. Caprivi, Von der Goltz, Rohne, 
Skougarevsky, Müller, Yung, Langlois, Hasenkampf, are names to 
conjure with. The men who bore them fearlessly announced the 
new factors of war to the masses. But the caste who claimed to 
possess alone the secrets of the art ignored these would-be reformers. 
And the masses bowed to the guild. They have since been called 
upon to pay heavily for their mistaken trust. Are they ready to do 
on a tremendous scale what has proved so ruinous in miniature? 
The drift of the new message was not that war is a disgrace to divili- 
sation. It was no “sentimental rhodomontade”: it was simply the 
statement of a fact which every literate citizen can verify for himself, 
that great wars as a means of settling disputes between states or 
groups of states are no longer efficacious, that the weapons of defence 
have been perfected to such a point that the people attacked, other 
things being more or less equal, are insuperable, that before gains 
and losses can mean decisive victories and defeats, the belligerents 
will die of hunger on the extensive battlefield, and their fellow 
countrymen at home will be reduced to misery. That was the revela- 
tion. It was uttered to deaf ears, but time and experience have 
given to it the stamp of truth. Will it still continue to be ignored P 

The Hague Conference was a well-meant effort to secure for it 
universal recognition. His Majesty the Tsar was mspired by a 
humanitarian purpose of the most ideal kind; but he also saw that 
technical science was powerfully seconding the demands of latter day 
civilisation. Had the ground not been thus prepared, he would have 
withheld his project until the times were ripe for reform. But he 
knew that the change must and would come, and he was desirous of 
having it effected by voluntary agreement rather than by untold 
misery to millions. But the military caste, carefully keeping the 
technical reasons for the innovation in the background, would discuss 
the proposal only in its ideal aspect, and, stamping it as visionary, 
thwarted the aims of its august author. 

The history of the Hague Conference, which has yet to be written, 
is one of the numerous instances of the white-gloved hand unweaving 
the work of the greatest benefactors of mankind. On the Continent 
militarism was rampant. In the matter of armaments Pelion was 
being, hurled upon Ossa, and rumours of forthcoming wars were 
spread by Governments as a means of stimulating Parliaments to 
vote the increasing sums needed to satisfy the demands of the 
generals. Russia was the Power whose smothered enmity was 
alluded to as likely to precipitate hostilities. But suddenly the 
Tsar of Russia, whose will is law in his own dominions, the military 
chief of eight millions of armed men, yielding to a generous impulse, 
comes forward and makes a practical suggestion. “The military 
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“ burdens,” he said in effect, “ are growing too heavy for our peoples. 
“Let us lighten them. Happily we can do so, for such armaments 
“are not needed, even if there were war; but why should there be? 
“We all profess to desire peace. Let us prove the sincerity of our 
“professions. There need be no sacrifice of national interests, for 
“we can all agree to maintain our relative strength. We may 
“begin by stopping as we are and making no increase. That will 
“be so much to the good. If the arrangement turns out well we 
“may proceed later on to positive reduction. Parallel with this 
“convention let us see whether we cannot settle our disputes as 
“private citizens would, by laying them before a fair tribunal and 
“having them adjudged upon without passion or bias.” 

There was nothing visionary in this proposal; it was a very 
practical common-sense suggestion, and should have been all the 
more welcome that it came from the very country which Continental 
militarism affected to fear as the would-be peace-breaker. It would 
have given breathing-space to peoples, kept down taxation, shown that 
humanity can dispense with savagery and Christianity with massacre. 
It would have helped to unravel the Gordian knot of the social problem. 
Nobody doubted the good intentions of the Tsar; his power to put 
them into execution, so far as Russia was concerned, could not be 
called in question. The opportunity therefore was unique. But the 
military class set itself to thwart a scheme which was the indispen- 
sable condition of peaceful progress. 

The first indication of the intervention of these interlopers was 
the elimination from the arbitration programme of the clause that 
should have been the 8th paragraph. The gist of it was that in 
cases where the friction between two States was such as seemed 
likely to lead to war, and could not be smoothed away by the parties 
themselves, they should be bound to bring their differences before 
an international court. Not that they could if they would, but that 
they must do so, in the interests of general peace. Some such 
measure was necessary; it was the logical outcome of the conference. 
Yet this paragraph never appeared. It was struck out in deference 
to the men of war, who represented that it would have a pernicious 
effect on the army, and change it into a crowd of gaily-dressed 
nobodies, whose mission in the world was taken from them. Drill 
and training would lose their effectiveness; for who could put his 
heart into work which was being stigmatised as immoral and super- 
seded by civil courts? As usual, they had their way, and with the 
omission of the 8th paragraph the soul of the peace movement was 
killed. That was the first feat of the military caste, and its com- 
plete success encouraged them in their vehement opposition to the 
second vital item of the programme, the stay of further armaments. 
The cry was raised that war, not peace, might be the upshot of 
the discussion, and Russia was called upon to draft a detailed pro- 
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gramme of the points to be laid before the Conference. No 
sooner, however, was this attempted than the French General Staff 
entered upon the scene, and came to an understanding with their 
Russian comrades. The outcome of it all was that the leading idea 
of the original plan was watered and drowned in eight technical 
items, each of which is open to discussion from the standpoint of 
feasibility, and the first of which would have been superfluous had 
the principle of obligatory arbitration been accepted. The arbitra- 
tion clause which was ultimately formulated was hedged round with 
provisos which rendered it wholly ineffectual. 

Count Leo Tolstoy having asked himself why the Russian Circular 
did not achieve more signal success, believed that he discovered 
the reason. “A vast piece of deception,” he said, “has been per- 
“ petuated and accentuated from age to age until it has reached 
“its extreme stage of development to-day. . . « International 
“ relations have of set purpose been entangled more and more, and 
“we all go in never-ending fear of rapine and murder. This state 
“of things is due to the circumstance that the great masses are 
“hoodwinked by the few to whom the deception offers enormous 
“advantages.” The best commentary upon this sweeping accusation 
is a comparison of the intentions of the Tsar with the achievements 
of the delegates. 

Nor is this all. Even the propositions which passed muster and 
were elaborated in the council chamber and attacked during the 
debates, found no strong whole-souled supporter at the Conference. 
The officers sent to lead the charge and carry these measures 
through lacked more qualities than enthusiasm. A few ex- 
amples will make my meaning clearer. The German delegate, 
Colonel Schwarzhofen, stated in am off-hand way that the Russian 
propositions dealing with a stay in the increase of armaments 
aimed at the realisation of the impossible, inasmuch as the Budgets 
and the effective troops of the various countries were not susceptible 
of a common measure, and he insinuated that Russia’s motives were 
not wholly humanitarian. And this point of view was 
adopted by the semi-official German organ, the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which summed up the matter thus: “ Every 
“attempt to change the present state of things in the matter of 
“militarism is an absurdity.” 

Now objections of that character could have been easily torn to 
shreds. That they ought to have been thus disposed of, is self- 
evident. Abundant materials for a crushing answer were to be had. 
In a short treatise of my own, published before the Conference 
was opened, I pointed out how the military obstacles could be 
pushed aside, on the authority of military celebrities like Caprivi, 
Von der Goltz, and many others. For those authorities make one pro- 
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position very clear: that whatever measure may be devised to 
gauge the relative strength of armies, the latter are become so 
unwieldy by reason of numbers that they now defeat their own 
purpose. The other theses which I likewise set forth and proyed, 
and which were very pertinent to the discussions of the Conference, 
were these: The superiority which larger forces may bestow upon the 
attack is neutralised by the invisibility of the defence; every artil- 
lery duel in which the parties are more or less evenly balanced, will 
end in the utter rout of the assailants; spade-work will replace open 
battles by sieges; latter-day tactics make it impossible to find space 
extensive enough for the troops to deploy; the generals will be 
unable to supervise the movements of the men they command; any 
victories that may be gained against these odds would be wholly 
indecisive; war will assume the form of a national struggle, a 
combat of people against people, and it must inevitably drag on 
until the nerve of war, the means of waging it, dwindle away to 
nothing, whereby the resources of the invader must first dry up. 

A sum in addition is not more readily grasped than the impotence 
of the Great Powers to carry on the war for which they assure 
their subjects they are making costly preparations. Has Germany 
a desire to plunder or cripple France? If so, the wish will remain 
in the stage of a pium desiderium. Her own military light, General 
Von der Goltz, puts the matter in a nutshell thus: “ France is so 
“well prepared for war, her frontiers are so strongly fortified, that 
“the enemies of 1870 are no longer recognisable. Operations will 
“drag on so slowly that in following on a map the movements of 
“the troops the latter will appear stationary.” If we select another 
possible theatre, Russia, Germany would find herself in the position 
of Mrs. Partington doing ‘battle with the Atlantic Ocean, armed with 
a mop. “Russia,” the same authority tells his countrymen, “in 
“consequence of its vast extent and relative lack of communications, 
“bristles with formidable dangers to the invader. Moreover, a war 
“against Russia could not possibly come to an end in one campaign, 
“and several would be requisite in order to attain any sort of a 
“result. A theatre for war is offered by Germany alone, where there 
“are chances that an energetic attack, carried out with rapidity, 
“might lead to a decisive finish.” For that reason Germany’s 
efforts ought to tend to keep her territory from ever again becoming 
the scene of hostilities, and to have all her accounts settled antside 
her frontiers. 

Besides, Germany’s strength in peace would be her weakness in 
time of hostilities. The rapid transformetion of the Empire from 
an agricultural into an industrial State has many advantages, but 
war would turn them into dangers. With a population now number- 
ing 16 millions more than in 1870 her output of corn is less to-day 
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than it was then. With her supplies partially cut off, famine would 
soon fight on the side of her enemies. Even at the outset of the 
struggle prices would go up rapidly, out of all proportion to the 
actual shortage of supplies, and to such a point that one half of the 
population would see their staple foodstuffs placed beyond their 
reach. 

Russia, on the other hand, with nothing whatever to fear from an 
invasion, has everything to lose by attacking her neighbours. 
Technical and financial hindrances of the first magnitude would bar 
her way if, say, Germany were her objective. France is in a some- 
what similar position, with this aggravating difference, that an 
offensive war, whatever else it might bring in its train, would sweep 
away the Republican form of government and leave the ground clear 
for the dread unknown. 

Those facts and a host of others would, had they been duly insisted 
upon, have shown that the Tsar’s projects were not only feasible but 
indispensable. But militarism refused to entertain them. The 
army representatives pulled together as one man to strike the labours 
of the Conference with barrenness. Many endeavours, some purely 
formal results, no considerable step forward, that in brief is the 
sum total of a movement which might have marked the beginning 
of a new era in the history of mankind. 

But oil and truth rise uppermost at last, and the lesson taught 
by those facts, if not chronicled in ink, will be written in blood and 
burned in with fire. The data which the delegates at the Hague 
might have extracted from books are now seared into the souls of 
people by the terrible scenes unrolled to the world by the war of 
South Africa. The writing on the wall which no man cared to 
read has been followed by calamities which none can afford to 
tgnore. The strange events in the South African struggle are classed 
as enigmas. But in reality they make very plain reading. The 
key to the cipher is to be found in the changed conditions of warfare. 
Everybody knows or feels that this is so, many are declaring it from 
the housetops, but militarism is again busy disguising the issue, 
distorting the facts, disassembling the horrors of the reality. If it 
succeed in hindering the peoples from drawing the practical infer- 
ences from this object-lesson, the next stage in our progress will 
be war plus bankruptoy and ruin. 

The surprises of the Transvaal struggle are the results of this 
unreadiness to see things as they are and as one dislikes them to be. 
With the origin of the war I am not concerned. But I am disposed 
to think that if both sides had clearly foreseen what they have since 
so painfully learned this foresight might have given a different and 
a more desirable turn to the course of South African history. And 
I further contend that familiarity with those telling facts, and with 
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their influence upon the vicissitudes of war, was one of those rudi- 
mentary obligations which duty imposes upon military advisers of 
Governments. But the fact is—whatever may be said of its etlrical 
character—that the forecast of the campaign, sketched by those who 
could and should have been in a position to announce it, was 80 
utterly wrong as to stagger belief. To-day even the army leaders 
cry nostré culpa, and take credit to themselves for this frank acknow- 
ledgment, but so long as they shrink from a fall and candid admis- 
sion that great wars will be indecisive and that little ones can no 
longer be waged in the traditional way, their confession is not unto 
salvation. 

Politicians are far less blamable, indeed they cannot be reasonably 
held answerable for the rude reverses of the war. Everything was 
left—had to be left—to the military advisers. They were the initiated, 
they had mastered the secrets of the craft, they insisted on being 
alone heard, and they ruled civilians out of court. What a supernatur- 
ally far-sighted Government might, however, have done was to order 
two alternative plans of campaign to be drawn up, one on the old 
system the other on the new, and to have chosen between them. But 
Governments cannot be censured for not possessing uncommon 
powers of insight or interfering with a guild which enjoys the con- 
fidence of the whole nation. But with the results of that war before 
our eyes, it is not too much to say that to continue to display that 
implicit trust in the profession which is morally, but not legally, 
responsible for them, would be to abdicate one’s reason, to run 
counter to rudimentary practical instincts. There is not a business 
firm in Europe or the world which would consent ‘to carry on its 
affairs with this slipshod happy-go-lucky indifference. When the 
war began ten million pounds were spoken of as sufficient; twenty 
times that sum has already been spent, and a million pounds a week 
are being paid for the killing of a few farmers out of some thousands 
who fight, fly and fight again. The nation demands results and it 
receives only explanations why they are not forthcoming. Fate, 
fortune, wind and weather are the causes. But to a crazy ship all 
winds are contrary. The system adopted by men of war is, of course, 
right; that must not be criticised. No mere mass of civilians shall 
disturb the circles of the dreamy Archimedes. 

The sober fact is that the vastness of the miscalculations as to 
men, money and tactics which have characterised all the nfilitary 
estimates since the outbreak of the war point not to the action of 
such unforeseen circumstances as even the most sharp-sighted army 
leaders might have excusably overlooked, but to something radically 
wrong in their entire conception of contemporary warfare. This is 
robable a priori. But if, in addition to its internal probability, a 
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number of celebrated military authorities in Germany, France, and 
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Russia come forward and say: “ Your idea of war is obsolete. The 
“conditions of success, where success is still possible, are wholly 
“changed from what they once were. We have summed up those 
“altered conditions and forecast their effects, and events have estab- 
“lished the correctness of our conclusions. Every battle, skirmish, 
“siege, and charge, all the ups and downs of the struggle in which 
“you have been engaged, are the literal fulfilment of our predictions.” 
Does it not stand to reason that the new plan of campaign should be 
carefully studied, the distreasing facts of the war explained in the 
light of the altered conditions, and the new conception substituted 
for the old? 

There are but two possible ways of accounting for the British 
reverses in South Africa: either the troops have degenerated beyond 
recognition, and seven well-fed, well-trained, well-led Britons are 
barely equal to one hungry, self-willed, insubordinate Boer, or else 
the improvements in war-weapons bestow upon the defensive an 
enormous superiority over the attack, other things being approxi- 
mately equal. No man in his senses will adopt the former of these 
hypotheses. But if the latter be true—and it was proven to the 
hilt, and ceased to be a mere hypothesis long before the South 
African War—why are the practical consequences not boldly drawn 
and the changed conception of warfare taken as the groundwork 
of the plan of operationsP In theory it has never been refuted ; in 
practice it has been painfully confirmed. One can well understand 
the reluctance of men naturally conservative to break with the 
past, to confess that the system with which they themselves are 
identified is useless, and even dangerous, and to throw their know- 
ledge and qualifications aside as so much superfluous ballast, and 
to set themselves to learn anew. Natural this unwillingness certainly 
is, but so are many other things amost equally pernicious. But the 
nail was hit on the head when Mr. Brodrick, from his place in the 
House of Commons, announced that the reverses in South Africa 
are to be put down to the fact that nowadays a few men, armed with 
latter-day weapons and keeping strictly to the defensive, are able 
to withstand for a long time adversaries superior in number, and to 
inflict upon them very severe losses. This is the position in a 
single sentence. But it is not enough to assent to it mentally while 
continuing to take measures which presuppose its falsity. As well 
breakethe ice of a northern river in order to seek for hot water 
beneath its surface, 

The superiority of the defensive has been raised to its present 
high level mainly by the introduction of quick-firing rifles, smokeless 
powder, and the extensive use of earthworks and barbed wire en- 
tanglements. Those are the principal factors. They are universally 
known, universally recognised, universally employed. The import- 
ance of trenches and barbed wire is become a truism in contemporary 
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military science. Yet a man of the high abilities of Sir John 
Ardagh undertook, at the Hague Conference, to refute my estimate 
of their significance. They cannot, he maintained, be raised quickly 
enough to make it worth while taking them into account! With 
the numWerless and convincing facts before my eyes which leave 
no doubt whatever on the matter, I was amazed that such a line of 
argument could be seriously taken up. To say nothing of striking 
facts, many and illustrious military authorities must be wrong in 
order that Sir John Ardagh may be right, so many indeed that 
were there no other arguments available, I should still feel impelled 
to maintain my position. But this is no metaphysical problem ; 
it could and can be tested. One company of soldiers employed for 
the space of a single day wowid be sufficient. The expense would 
be covered by the price of some spades and coils of barbed wire. Was 
the issue so insignificant that my assertions were not worth verify- 
ing? Tests, however, have been made since then, not, indeed, in 
England, but on the South African veldt. A general in the Orange 
Colony—one of many whom real war has enlightened—wrote in 
February last year: “ We have nearly as many guns as spades, but 
“T am inclined to think the humbler and rather despised engine of 
“war the more useful of the two.” Whether theorists of the tra- 
ditional school or men who have seen with their eyes what latter-day 
warfare is become are the better judges of such questions, I will not 
now stop to consider, but I cannot forget how amusingly Sir Howard 
Vincent, himself an eye-witness, describes the persistence of profes- 
sionals to uphold their exploded notions in the face of the facts that 
annihilate them. “No artillery officer,” he writes, “ will ever admit 
“that his range-finder and his careful laying were ineffective.” 
More’s the pity for his men and his work. 

To me personally the degree and the causes of the superiority of the 
defence over the attack are matters of absolute indifference. But to 
the cause of civilisation and peace and to the efficiency of national 
defences the point is of the highest importance. For that reason 
the Government ought to have had the subject officially cleared up. 
This it declined to do. I then proposed, in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph, that a body of specialists should be despatched to the 
front in order to study the phenomena of war from this point of view, 
and to draw up an exhaustive report on the new conditions they 
revealed. I added that I would gladly subscribe to a fund to be 
raised for this purpose by individual effort. But neither was this 
suggestion taken up. And yet I venture to think it would have 
conferred a boon upon the nation at large. 

My reason is this. Military matters, as such, are withdrawn from 
the purview of the masse and referred to specialists, while the vital 
questions of war and peace are left to the public. Now the public 
cannot form an adequate opinion without keewing something of 
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the way in which the new conditions affect the cost of war in men, 
money and the economic interests of the nation, as well as of- the 
factors now become essential to its success. If, for example, a 
struggle were about to be entered upon which would cost 150 
millions sterling, would drag on for three years, cut off 
several sources ,f food supplies, arrest the course of trade, 
paralyse the national industries and decimate the nation, it is 
natural to suppose that the people who would have to bear the brunt 
of all those sacrifices would first weigh well against them the anti- 
cipated advantages, and likewise compare the gains and losses which 
would acerue from an amicable settlement of the dispute. 

It may, of course, be urged that the masses are no fit tribunal 
for questions of this complicated nature. I admit that this may, 
nay, will be said, but I hold that it will no longer be believed. For no 
Parliament, however unversed in such matters, could possibly err 
more wildly, more disastrously than the military authorities have 
on their own showing blundered. If hostilities had ‘broken out 
between Great Britain and one of the first-class Continental Powers, 
in lieu of the Boers, the results of these mistakes would have been 
irremediable. Moreover, if popular assemblies be qualified to vote 
for and against war, the least they can demand is that they should 
have some official data supplied them which might help them to 
realise what it is that a struggle between States now involves. So 
long as they are reduced to taking their opinions on this point 
cut and dried from military men, so long will the caste continue 
to exercise its mischievous influence on politics. 

I trust it is understood that I am speaking without reference to 
any particular officers, or even countries. In these respects, indeed, 
there is a family likeness running through them all. Col. Hender- 
son, of the Intelligence Department, who is himself an eminent 
military authority, says, very truly, in characterising the heads of 
armies on the Continent: “In almost every article we mark the 
“same defects, a reckless treatment of evidence . . . a positive 
“ disinclination to admit that the organisation, drill, training and 
“composition of Continental armies might be bettered, and, lastly, 
“the habit of testing strategic and tactical operations by a number 
“of hard and fast rules.” If this be true of foreign armies, is it 
really otherwise in that of Great Britain? 

Another instance of the slipshod way in which they are wont to 
treat all new suggestions occurred here in England to myself during 
my sojourn last summer. I ‘had laid stress on the circumstance that 
competent military men, eye-witnesses of the South African War, 
praised the conduct of the civilians who had taken part in it, and 
affirmed that the qualities they manifested were more useful than 
those of the trained soldiers. Before the war I had thought that 
thie’ would be so, and I was pleased to see my anticipations con- 
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firmed. But my words were twisted by military men into a proposi- 
tion which was absurd on the face of it. It was within the 
hospitable precincts of the United Service Institution that I learned, 
to my dismay, that I was alleged to have maintained that “regular 
“armies and trained men are no longer necessary.” I never held, 
still less did I assert, anything of the kind. What I said, and still 
uphold, is that the methods of training now in vogue on the Con- 
tinent are not conducive to the ends in view, that a modification of 
the Swiss system best harmonises with present and future needs, 
that long service is neither requisite nor desirable, and that the 
reorganisation of the British Army on the lines sketched by Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts are calculated to drain the economic resources 
of the country to no useful purpose. And I heartily wish that the 
last of these statements could be truthfully gainsaid. 

What ts the object of a British Army? To play in the future as 
in the past a preponderating réle on the mainland of Europe? 
If so, it will have to bear some reasonable propontion tto France and 
Germany’s two millions and to Russia’s four or five millions. And 
thet is out of the question. Therefore, as an instrument of offence, 
it is eliminated. Every endeavour the object of which is to make 
it effective for attack in a struggle with a Great Power is misplaced 
and the money spent in it thrown away. Is it needed for defence? 
To some extent it may be. But the first and mein Tine of defence 
is the Navy, and if that proved a broken reed to lean upon—a gup- 
position which cannot be entertained for a moment—no army ‘that 
could be raised at home would avail to set things right, because forces 
other than foreign troops would make themselves disastrously felt, 
operating in favour of England’s enemies. If, therefore, the objects 
of a British Army be to furnish the second line of defence, and to 
keep order in the Colonies, the model on which it should be re- 
organised is assuredly not that of those military States which pursue 
wholly different aims. That is a plain proposition which the 
man in the street can grasp as firmly as the experienced soldier. 

Army reorganisation is a practical corollary of the Transvaal 
War. In England nobody denies the pressing need for it, and it may 
be taken that many will effrm this necessity with due emphasis 
when peace reigns again in South Africa. The efficiency of the 
contemplated reform will depend entirely on the adjustment of 
means to ends, and for this no craft mysteries are indispansable. 
Nothing seems more entangled than the administration of British 
justice. But it possesses some inestimable advantages, one of which 
was formulated, I think, by Sir Edward Coke, when he laid down 
the principle that nothing can be held to be law which is not also 
common-sense. Now, why should anything be allowed to pass as 
military art which cannot claim for itself the same rudimentary 
attribute? Yet that, I fear, is what will happen if the task" be 
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entrusted to specialiste who have ancient traditions as well as 
modern requirements to take into account. I speak with diffidence. 
Nobody yields to me in admiration. for the brave British officers who 
have emulated in Africa the feats of prowess which made their 
ancestors famous throughout Europe. And foremost amongst 
these I recognise Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, than whom no man 
more richly deserved his popularity. However widely, therefore, I 
might differ from him on purely military questions, I should hesi- 
tate to join issue with him here, were it not that many of the most 
illustrious of his colleagues abroad have publicly taken their stand on 
the side opposite to his; impelled by the unanswerable logic of facts. 
But emboldened by this good company, I respectfully venture to 
analyse certain of the gallant Earl’g recent utterances. 

“My idea fis,’ Lord Roberts says,” “that the fate of battles in 
“the future will be as often decided by ‘the result of this compara- 
“tively close distance-firingt as it has been by the bayonet charge 
“in the past.” Here his lordship manifestly has in mind the assail- 
ante, for the attacked party can, under present conditions, afford 
to fire without great precision at the distance named, inasmuch as 
every bullet traverses the entire space, and will pierce as many as 
five men if they happen to be on the line of fire. For these there- 
fore it is the number of rounds, not the accurecy of aim, that con- 
stitutes the first and principal condition of success.t Now that point 
of view presupposes that the primary work of the British Army is 
attack. Let it not be said that in war attack may be the best method 
of defence. Frederick the Great was right when he expressed this 
opinion, but the factors of war were very different then from what 
they are to-day. At present strength is inherent in the defensive, 
weakness in the attack. In any case, if the Army is to be re- 
modelled with a view to rendering it a powerful instrument of 
offence, its numbers must, as I pointed out, be much less dispro- 
portionate to those of Continental armies, 

If what Lord Roberts further says be true, and it cannot be 
doubted—“ even in the very extended formations which we have now 
“been forced to adopt, so as to give every man a chante of finding 
“some cover and to deny the enemy any conspicuous mark, an 
“advance in the open will always be most difficult unless assisted by 
“a powerful artillery and rifle fire from the flank ”—how, I ask, 
can an attack be made with anything like the effects formerly pro- 
duced by a bayonet charge? The bayonet charge of bygone days 
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was at bottom a psychological phenomenon, so far as the results are 
conJidered. The enemy were scattered by fear. Av livitig’ wall of 
met bristling with gleaming steel swept rapidly forwards against 
another compact body of soldiers. At the first clasi, and sometimes 
before it, the weaker side—weaker in nerve force, in courage— 
turned panicstricken and fled. Therewith the work was done. It 
was not the actual slaughter but sheer terror that turned the scale. 
Now no operation remotely comparable to that can any longer be 
carried out. As the hare must be caught before the cooking begins, 
the foe must first be sighted before any advance resembling a charge 
can be attempted. Smokeless powder, the extended battle-field, 
loose formation and good cover combine to hide him from his 
assailant. p 

If we seek to blend Lord Roberts’ scene of close firing as the 
brilliant finale of a hard-fought engagement with that of a vast 
plain destitute of human beings, the resulting picture would need 
two canvasses. “When the Army comes home,’ remarked Sir 
Howard Vincent in his lecture at the United Service Institution, 
“you will be surprised to find how few members of it have ever 
“seen a Boer, save with a flag of truce or as a prisoner. I did not 
“meet half-a-dozen officers in all Sir Redvers Buller’s army who 
“saw one at the battle of Colenso.” And citing an extract from the 
book: “The Work of the Ninth Division”: “ No human interest, a 
“bare plain and 800 yards off a line of trees, not a Boer or even a 
“ puff of smoke to be seen all day. Only if one raised his head, the 
“ping of a bullet and the sight of another dead or wounded com- 
“rade.” In one sense there is ample room on such a vast plain for 
the close firing which Lord Roberts thinks will take the place of 
the bayonet charge in deciding the day—but very little opportunity. 
. At the battle of Stormberg the British advanced to within a few 
hundred yards of the Boers without seeing them, and the result 
was, not that they fired at a close distance, winning the day, but that 
they were totally routed, leaving one-third of their force in the 
hands of the enemy. War correspondents informed the readers of 
their papers that even after the Republicans had opened fire the 
British were unable to locate them. At Magersfontein the dauntless 
Highland Brigade approached to within 300 yards of the foe with- 
out once suspecting that they were within range, and by the time 
they grew aware of their position they bad lost a quarter of their 
force as the result of a few volleys from unseen rifles. At the same 
engagement the Guards fought for fifteen hours against an invisible 
adversary. And even when the enemy’s whereabouts was known 
it wasyno easy task to determine how far he was away. The Austrian 
~ Military Attaché, Captain Trimmel, says in this connection: “The 
“fire of the British was generally inefficacious owing to the difficulty 
“of appreciating distances, for it was never possible to see the 
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“enemy’g.fire (except at night).” Surely all this looks almost as 
unpromising for the brilliant finish which close firing is to effect as 
forthe hixtoric hayonet charge itself. 

Perhaps in a war with one of the Great Powers the conditions 
would be less ‘disappointing? On the contrary, they will be found 
to be. much more so. The German Artillerist, General Hauschild, 
who maybe credited with kno#ing intimately what he is writing 
about, says that the art of dissimulating the trenches will be im- 
measurably more perfect in European armies than it is in those of 
the South African Repyblics. This being so, when and where, one 
may legitimately ask, will the tactics preconised by Earl Roberts 
come inP 

His lordship would not, of cours@, send forth his men without 
strong support. I trust I am bearing the cardinal fact in mind 
that help in question would assume the form of “a powerful artillery 
“and rifle fire from the flank.” ‘The idea, I hasten to say, is admir- 
able, the only difficulties lie in its execution. I venture to single 
out one. Among the leading facts of latter-day warfare, one of the 
most salient is that artillery fire has little effect against entrench- 
ments. This unwelcome lesson has been taught over and over again 
during the South African War; but it evidently has not (been 
thoroughly learned as yet. Whether the guns were Boer or British, 
their effect against entrenchments was meagre in the highest degree. 
The action at Paardeberg against Cronje and his men on the one 
hand and the attack made by the Boer artillery at Spion Kop on 
the other, are typical cases. At the former place the strongly- 
entrenched Republicans were subjected to the bombardment of from 
50 to 100 guns for fen days. Yet out of 4,000 men they lost but 179 
in all, most of whom were killed or disabled by rifle fire. The 
casualty list traceable to the bombardment did not exceed 40. The 
secret of this comparative immunity was their entrenchments. Cal- 
culating on the basis of an hour and a cannon as unit, we find that 
the Boers were exposed to the action of 18,000 hours’ cannon, with 
a result so paltry that it hardly deserves mention. Now take the 
case of men being bombarded who are not entrenched, and the dif- 
ference is brought out into bold relief. The British at Spion Kop 
were in this position. The artillery fire, therefore, had free play. 
Hence, although the Boers had ten times fewer guns than the 
British possessed at Paardeberg, the latter lost 1,500 men. In other 
words, the entrenchments at Paardeberg rendered the British artil- 
lery fire 900 times less effective than it would have been without 
them. This is fully borne out by what occurred at Ladysmith, qhere 
the Imperial troops were entrenched; the casualty list caused by 
four months’ bombardment amounted to somewhat less than two 
men killed or wounded a day. The story of Kimberley and Mafe- 
king confirms this observation, which is henceforward a fact acquired 
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to military science. All this was known before, and to some extent 
published. Specialists were so impressed with the facts that General 
Hauschild writes: “Nothing remains for the attack but to have*re- 
“course to trenches and earthworks.” 

Now that, I venture to submit, is a state of things which leaves 
very little scope for Lord Roberts’ substitute for the bayonet charge, 
and it needs no special initiation into craft mysteries to perceive that 
it dovetails with all the surprising vicissitudes of the war which have 
any bearing upon the subject. And no scheme of army reform 
which leaves those lessons unheeded will prove other than a 
broken reed to the nation which leans upon the so reformed 
troops for its defence. If this statement be challenged, I shall be 
highly pleased to learn on what grounds. Nor does that complete 
the case. The same German authority adds: “But it is obvious that 
“for this (the construction of trenches and earthworks) the attack 
“is in a much less favourable position than the defence. As a 
“prelude to assault, an attempt must be made to destroy the struc- 
“tures sheltering the troops in reserve, and this cannot be done 
“without howitzers and heavy siege guns, and is a well-nigh im- 
“ possible task, owing to the rapidity with which, as at Plevna and in 
“South Africa, new works can be thrown up.” This difficulty, 
which already borders on the impossible, is further enhanced by 
the circumstance that the number of artillerists at a given place 
is very restricted, and that before their fire can inflict any damage 
at all, it must be directed with that precision which presupposes 
an accurate knowledge of distances. And few conditions are 
less easy of fulfilment. To make matters, if possible, still 
worse, the artillery fire must be aimed over the heads 
of the assailants’ own troops, who are attacking and 
seeking shelter at distances of 20 paces, one soldier from the 
other. To realise what this means, one has but to watch the 
results of artillery practice in times of peace. But I will let a 
specialist speak. General Skougarevsky, formerly Chief of the 
Russian Staff, writes: “Note what happens when firing goes on 
“in peace time. The targets are at a distance of some hundreds of 
“yards, yet many shots strike the ground a dozen paces from the 
“marksmen.” What shall we behold in war time? It will hardly 
be denied that the points of resemblance between the advance of the 
attacking party to-day and the bayonet charge of former tinfes are 
dwindling rapidly into thin air. 

To imagine a successful onslaught, such as Parl Roberts seems to 
consider typical, is, I respectfully submit, an effort which can be 
accomplished only by conjuring up a picture of the battlefields of the 
past, and making complete abstraction from those of the present and 
the future. Let us follow however in spirit Lord Roberts’ sharp- 
shooters, as they advance each one twenty paces from his nearest com- 
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rade. They are all skilful marksmen, who need but a visible target 
to do credit to their training. But the human targets are invisible, 
anugly ensconced behind excellent cover, which belches forth death- 
dealing missiles whenever a sharpshooter exposes & portion of his 
person. Can it be seriously believed that these ill-starred marked 
men, who scarcely dare raise an arm or & hand, will succeed in 
killing, wounding, or terrifying so many of their hidden enemies that 
the latter will rise up and run? The query has only to be asked ; 
the anawer may be taken as given. But as the point was raised by 
the statement of the eminent General whose name is a household 
word in the British Empire, I distrusted for a moment the con- 
clusions of his Continental colleagues and the teaching of facts, and, 
freeing my mind from conviction, get myself to study the problem 
da capo. In the first place I asked myself, can it be that the illus- 
trious Field-Marshal fancied that the lines would follow so rapidly 
that the first attack could be delivered by a considerable mass of 
men? Asithis would have given me a clue to Uord Roberts’ concep- 
tion of latter-day tactics, I requested Col. Henderson ‘to inform me as 
to ithe distances which separate the lines of skirmishers. And the 
reply courteously given to me was that “the lines of skirmishers in 
“South Africa were generally at a distance of from 200 to 400 yards 
“apart, At first the skirmishers were five paces apart, afterwards 
“the interval was increased to 10, 15 or 20 paces, according to the 
“ particular task—reconnaissance, feigned attacks, secondary or real 
“ attacke—on which the skirmishers were engaged.” 

I then tried to imagine the massing of lines thus separated from 
each other by a distance of from 200 to 400 yards, for the purpose of 
attacking in force. To cover that distance they would need from one 
and a half to three minutes. Now even the “constant reader” of 
fhe daily paper will seo without being expressly told that that space - 
of time is quite enough to allow the entrenched enemy to mow down 
the entire first Iine before it could be joined by the next one. There 
is, however, an alternative. The attackers, instead of dashing for- 
ward, might await their supports. But thet contrivance would in 
no wise lessen the difficulty; for then ‘the distance between the 
soldiers (20 paces), which is admittedly essential, as well as the 200 to 
400 yards which intervene between the lines, would disappear. If 
we suppose it shrunk to five yards the result would be only that four 
lineg of supports would be gathered together. And that, I contend, 
ia not a mass capable of dislodging an entrenched foe. Many more 
would be needed. They could, no doubt, be brought up in the same 
way. But the upshot of the whole manwuvre would be # serried 
mass of men, who must remain so long exposed to æ deadly fire that 
their only cover would be behind the bodies of their dead and wounded 
comrades. 

- Further, at what moment and at whose- command will they. dash 
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forwand on their errand of death? There is usually one officer in 
the line to sixty men, an arrangement which entails a dispersion of 
1,200 paces long. As every soldier is independent, and allowed to 
use his judgment, how many will advance and how many will tarry 
where they are? That ise point worth considering. But taking the 
most ‘hopeful view, and assuming that the courage of one and all is 
scréwed up to ‘the point of heroism, they will be far too widely 
scattered for the officer to command them efficiently. It is obvious 
therefore that “ Jack-in-the-box tactics,” as they have been termed, 
cannot possibly do what Lord Roberts expects them to accomplish. 
And for a very good reason; because the effects which were attain- 
able in the old days have become impossible at present. To fail to 
see this is to substitute imagination for reason; and to reorganise an 
army on the hypothesis that ‘thé tactics of Waterloo and Balaclava 
can be repeated in the Twentieth Century is to set about building a 
house on the back of a whale which happens to resemble an island. 
Firing at a distance of 160 yards being, according to Field- 
Marshal Roberts, the decisive factor in future wars, it follows, of 
course, that*soldiers should be trained in accordance with that 
view, and the eminent commander has informed the public that the 
practical consequences are already being drawn. “Our course of 
“musketry has already been modified to meet the changes proved 
“ by the experiences of the war to be necessary; and in the revised 
“edition of the Infantry Drill Book, which will be issued shortly, 
“greater scope will be left to section leaders, with œ view to 
“developing the individual intelligence of the men.” For modern 
soldiers must be something more than the wheels of a vast machine, 
Speaking of former times, when the smooth-bore rifle was in use, 
the Commander-in-Chief further explains his idea when he says: 
“The tendency of military training in those days was rather to 
“ gtifle individual intelligence, and to teach the men bo move and act 
“together medhenically. The introduction of long-ranging, 
“accurate shodting weapons has changed all this.” The soldiers 
of the future, therefore, are to be men of initiative, judgment, enter- 
prise; then they may be trusted to score triumphs as decisive as 
any that were won in the good old days of “ Brown Bess.” Possibly ; 
but hardly in any other sense than that in which one might draw 
up an excellent plan for catching a great auk. The scheme might be 
perfect; but so long as the auk remains extinct, one must dispense 
with practical results. Decisive triumphs, such as those that charac- 
terised former wars, are no longer possible, and Lord Roberts’ scheme, 
however cleverly put together, will therefore not secure them. And 
how many of such advantages over the enemy as can be gained 
nowadays will be necessary before an army of millions will confeas 
itself beaten? For this, a period of time will be requisite before 
the lapse of which the nerve of war will have wasted away, and - 
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bankruptcy and ruin have imposed peace. A short sum in proportion 
will diffuse light upon this assertion. If 50,000 farmers, lacking 
some military qualities, can hold owt against the British Empire for, 
say, two and a half years, inflicting enormous pecuniary losses upon 
the enemy, how long would the struggle be protracted if two trained - 
armies of millions operated one against the other, sieges taking the 
place of battles? To a mere civilian the answer is appalling, If 
the military man saw it as clearly, and confessed it as frankly, the 
would feel that he was passing a death sentence wpon his own order. 

I venture to think that the ardour of his hope of grafting upon re- 
cruits the inestimable quality of initiative hinders Lord Roberts from 
discerning the obstacles in the way. To begin with, it is an inborn 
gift, not an acquired accomplishment. A man has it, or he has it 
not. It may be crushed out of him, but cannot be created in 
grown up men, and least of all by alterations in the Drill Book. 
The efficacy of the Drill Book and the grafting power of the officers 
depend upon the blind obedience of the men; and blind obedience 
never begets initiative. Army discipline rests upon subordination 
and tthe suppression of individual will to such a degree as to outweigh 
even the instinct of self-preservation and the innate fear of death. 
To suppress initiative for the purpose of fostering it, is like the 
attempt to drive out devils by Beelzebub. A celebrated Army doctor, 
whose views I asked for on this subject, assured me that grapes 
would as soon grown upon thorns as the quality aimed at by Lord 
Roberts would result from training. “The military machine exists 
“for the purpose of destroying individual judgment and turning out 
“obedient, will-less men. You may set it going, or arrest it, but you 
“ cannot alter the character of its work. An officer sent me a letter 
“one day, with a request to give him % helping ‘hand in having him 
“promoted. His chief merit he set forth in these words: ‘I have 
“served under many chiefs for the past twenty years, yet never 
once did I make bold to criticise their acts, never once take any 
“ “step on my own initiative.’” That is the quality which Army 
_ drill fosters, 

Shifty, resourceful men, capable of discerning opportunities and 
of using them without waiting for the word of command, can, no 
doubt, be had. They are the stuff of which successful tradesmen 
and manufacturers are moulded. But they must be paid for, and 
to-day the price is prohibitive. Great Britain, with all her wealth, 
cannot afford the luxury of her Army. Enterprise and initiative 
in business, however, should not be confounded with the same traits 
in warfare. The difference between the two was never so marked 
as at present in consequence of the surroundings which tend to 
terrify the imagination and paralyse the will. An isolated human 
being moves cautiously about on a desolate plain studded with dead 
bodies, and without a sight or sound to cheer him to enthusiasm or 
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to absorb his fear of death. He may not be naturally timid, nor 
even afraid to die, but he has a horror of the lingering tortures that 
may rack his soul for hours or days, if he be wounded and not found. 
Even in former wars disabled soldiers sometimes lay for days undis- 
covered, a prey to maddening thirst, to delirious pain. A rise in the 
ground, a ditch, a tree trunk, the fringe of a wood, hid the body 
from the ambulance, and Ugolino, in his hunger tower, was hardly 
worse off than such pitiable wretches. Nowadays, this danger is 
greater, for the field over which the soldiers are scattered is im- 
measurably vaster, and the duration of the combat very much longer. 
Visions of these nameless horrors may well’ terrorise many a man 
who, under normal conditions, would be brimful of enterprise and as 
shifty as Ulysses. . 

Even if Lord Roberts found the recruits whom he seeks, it is very 
doubtful whether their action would justify his expectations. In 
the past, of which he is probably thinking, his hopes would have 
been warranted. Bands of brave men, pressed closely together, 
would fling themselves into the final dash forward, following the 
floating flag, fired to enthusiasm by the strains of martial music, 
spurred to heroism by the example of officers who treated a shower 
of bullets as if they were raindrops. Like a mighty mountain lake 
bursting its bounds, the human torrent swept everything before it. 
To-day, the picture is painted in more sombre tints. The soldier is 
alone. There is no inspiring example before his eyes; no lively 
music ringing in his ears; no officer’s words encouraging his efforts. 
He remembers having heard that the victory depends upon the 
rapidity with which each one finds shelter, and the precision with 
which he fires. Can he rely on this skill and precision in his 
comrades? Can he even be sure that they will emerge from cover, 
and not lie still feigning death? Furthermore, he knows that if he 
advances he must expose the whole of his body to the missiles of a 
wary enemy, who shows but the eighth part of his. Would it sur- 
prise the psychologist to learn that in that supreme moment of danger 
and isolation, this man of initiative would persuade himself that 
nothing which he could do would have a decisive effect upon the 
action? I confess it would not astonish me. I still remember how 
the inhabitants of an Armenian village acted when celebrating the 
birthday of their parish priest. They had agreed among themselves 
to make him a present of a cask of wine, each vine-grower to ppur in 
a bottle. But when the cask was filled and tapped, it was found to 
contain water. Hach one had flattered himself that the cask would 
be replenished with wine without his own contribution. Human 
nature is widely diffused among men. Prudence will especially 
characterise the latter-day soldier, for that is one of the principal 
objects of the improved system of training. They must always run 
to cover, seldom or never offer their persons as targets. This caution, 
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enhanced somewhat by the weird surroundings of the battlefield, may 
suffice to set them thinking after the manntr of the Armenian 
villagers. They will then have the defects of their qualities— 
nothing more. 

But instead of arguing further, would it not be better to put the 
subject to practical test? Experiment should by right precede all 
guch discussions. In my own case it has. I have had LordRoberts’ 
suggestion carefully tested, and the results embolden me to main- 
tain that the difficulties in the way of troops ordered to advance to 
within 150 yards of the carefully-entrenched enemy will be such as 
to render the movement either wholly impracticable or tactically 
worthless. The experiment could be repeated by officers with advan- 
tage. The British Army aboundsein excellent materials, and I 
am prepared to abide by the result. Let some of the best of these 
troops be chosen and commanded to advance just as they would 


against a real enemy. Let it be noted how often and for how long . 


they were visible to the adversary, who may be half as numerous 
as themselves, and how many rounds they fire. Their accuracy of 
aim can be gauged by offering them movable targets. But the 
barbed wire entanglements should not be neglected, which they will 
have to grapple with on their way. When that test has been applied 
and the finding declared, I am convinced that even military men, 
despite their special psychology, will see the illusive nature of the 
system which they now champion as efficacious. Experiments are 
being daily made in every human industry. It is an essential con- 
dition of progress. The army organisation, on which so very much 
more depends, ought not to constitute an exception. My own re- 
searches give me the right to affirm that the number of men that 
must be put in line in order that, allowing for losses, they may 
confront the enemy with equal force, would be enormous, even 
though at the moment of setting out the assailants were numerically 
twice as strong as their foes. 

Long before the South African War experiments were made, 
which led to the results I have now formulated; but military men 
made very short work of them. They simply said: “The argument 
“would be convincing if the conditions during manœuvres were 
“identical with those of the battlefield. But they are far from 
“identical. When playing at war the enemy will fire steadily, 
“rapidly, accurately. But not so when missiles of death are flying 
“around them, and every moment may be their last. Fear and 
“ excitement hinder them from mobilising the qualities which con- 
“stitute skill. Their fire will be far less deadly than is assumed, 
“ probably not more than one shot in a hundred, it may be in a 
“thousand, will take effect.” But the Boer rifles have since riddled 
that argument, and it will never rise again. A substitute, however, 
has already been found for it. The Boers, we are assured, are very 
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good marksmen, and their likes will never be found in future 
campaigns. Consequently they must ndt be taken) for average 
soldiers. Now I regret to say that I cannot endorse that view, and 
for a good reason: It would contradict established facts. Here is 
one among many such. The United States Military Attaché, Cap- 
tain Reschman, said: “ Although still fine shots, the Boers are no 
“longer such excellent marksmen as of old; they aro still hunters 
“rather than soldiers, and will not hold a position to the last.” 

“ Even so,” urged, the advocates of militarism, “if the fire be as 
“deadly as you assert, all that the advancing soldiers have to do is 
“to take shelter. Surely that is easy enough. The fields upon 
“which cover cannot be obtained are rare.” This issue out of the 
difficulty, if it were real, would not be a solution, for it would do 
away with Lord Roberts’ decisive charge altogether, but it is 
imaginary, merely a reading of the present by the light of the past. 
Even those rare military experts who have no axe to grind, whose 
one idea is to ascertain facts and to adjust contemporary tactics to 
feasible aims, tell us that this child-like trust in the ubiquity of 
cover is a delusion, and a most dangerous one. For the defender 
chooses his own fields of action, and his first care must and will be, 
to see that the assailant lacks the cover which is so essential a con- 
dition of his success. If Lord Roberts were in command of the 
country invaded, would not that be one of his chief concerns, or 
would he select such broken ground as the enemy would deem 
suitable for the cover it offered them? And if Lord Roberts, nay, 
even a layman of average intelligence, would make it his business 
to balk the calculations of the foe, what can be thought of a scheme 
of attack based upon the absence of such rudimentary common 
sense? What, for instance, would be said of a chess-player whose 
scheme to mate the king took no account of the defence which his 
adversary must necessarily make? I am endeavouring to put the 
point clearly for the reader who has made no special study of matters 
military, and the great difficulty I foresee is that of getting people to 
believe that an eminent specialist like Lord Roberts could blink facts 
which powerfully impress even the mind of the unbiassed outsider. 
And I fancy I hear people say: “If it be true that cover is so diff- 
“cut to find, surely other military celebrities would already have dis- 
“covered and pointed this out, and the British Commander-in-chief— 
“who is, doubtless, familiar with all that a professional man slrould 
“know—would have taken due note of it.” To this I reply, that 
military celebrities did find out the difficulty, and emphasise it, too. 
Shrewd, experienced professional men have underlined the present 
state of things already. For instance, General Pellet-Narbonne, 
whose name needs no introduction, wrote, in his report on military 
progress during the past 25 years: “If great extension of the field 
“of fire be the first condition of its efficacy, we fail to see why the 
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“ party attacked should forego the advantages of this first condition, 
“ unless, indeed, it were in order to please the attacker. It is not 
“open to him to select ground offering natural cover, and he will 
“(be forced to march across a country exactly determined before- 
“hand and of a nature to strengthen the defenders’ fire.” That is 
logic, it is common sense, it is matter of observation. And in mili- 
tary science, as in English law, common sense can never run counter 
to fundamental principles. What it really comes to in simple words 
is this: Lord Roberts says in effect: “The assailants are, above all 
“things, in need of cover. On that they must rely for whatever 
“success is attainable. "Therefore, the men must be trained to run 
“forward, fire, and drop behind shelter again. On the other hand, 
“it is the enemy’s interest that there should be no cover for the 
“attack. Moreover, he can choose his own position, and as the area 
“in question is only one of 150 yards, nothing is easier than for 
“him to select such ground as will give no screen to the attacking 
“party. None the less, we base our calculations on the assumption 
“ that he will neglect his vital interest and that cover will be always 
“obtainable.” That, in brief, is the pith of the argument. And 
the masses listen and applaud, because, forsooth, these are questions 
for competent military men, which do not fall within the purview of 
the uninitiated ! 

Now it is permissible to ask, why was Lord Roberts’ ingenious 
system not tested in the South African War? The British forces 
there have been for over two years in the best possible school of 
practice. They have had an unprecedented opportunity for assimi- 
lating the principles of this infallible system, which is to serve as 
the corner-stone of the future military organisation of Great 
Britain. Two years of incessant fighting ought surely to have 
afforded them ample training. The conditions for success are more 
propitious than they can ever be again, for the Imperial troops 
outnumber the Boers in the proportion of from 7 or even 10 to 1. If 
only 3 per cent. of the British forces are capable of learning and 
carrying out Lord Roberts’ method—and if not the outlook is truly 
hopeless—then the war ought to have been over long since. For 
how many decisive victories should they not have already scored? 
Yet what do we behold? The open Sesame to success has had no 
effect whatever. The spirits having been duly called from the 
vastye deep, have not come when summoned. And if the 
system. could not be applied when the conditions were excep- 
tionally favourable, is it likely to work miracles when the obstacles 
increase a hundred-fold? In none but a Colonial or quasi-Colonial 
war can the English Army oppose ten men to one of the enemy; 
in no struggle with a Great Power can England reckon upon the 
blunders which undisciplined Boers have been committing week 
affer week; in no other trial of strength will the economic machinery 
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of the nation be so little affected as in that between two farmer 
Republics and the mightiest Empire of the world. Why, then, put 
off till to-morrow what could, and should, be accomplished to-day ? 

If Lord Roberts’ recipe for attacks as decisive as the historic 
bayonet charge were what it professes to be, how came it that 6,000 
Boers managed to improvise a position 20 miles long—with only 
about 200 men per mile defending it—with success, and to repel 
12,000 trained British soldiers, as at Magersfontein? Where wis 
the magic of the Field-Marshal’s formula, when 20,000 British troops 
failed to drive out 5,000 Boers at Colenso? What broke the spell | 
when a force 300 per cent. greater than that-of the peasant soldiers, 
not only gained no decisive victory, but were driven back with a 
loss of nearly 2,000 men, as at Spion Kop? Why was no brilliant dash 
made, similar to that of the Masons charge, when at Paardeberg 
4,000 Boers were surrounded at first by 20,000 and then by 40,000 
trained men, and yet held their own, until famine slowly effected 
what Lord Roberts’ system should have accomplished by a brilliant 
onslaught? How came it that even then the British lost 1,400 men, 
while the casualty list of the enemy amounted but to 179? What 
enabled “four Boers postéd in a good position to hold at bay for two 
“days nearly 100 men, while the commando to which they belonged 
“were getting away with their waggons?’* Such are the results 
obtained in exceptionally propitious conditions. Is it unfair to ask: 
“Tf they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in 
“the dry?” 

The truth is that those reverses were the effects of causes with which 
the initiative of the men engaged had absolutely nothing to do. 
Whether the soldiers are pushing, resourceful and self-reliant, or 
mere units in a machine worked by the officers, the position of an 
entrenched enemy will be equally strong, his invisibility will not 
be one whit less or more, the danger of advancing against him will 
be no wise lessened. Whether men ibe shifty or the reverse makes 
no difference to the bullet or to the man who aims it. To hope to 
cope with the effects of quick-firing rifles, smokeless powder, trenches 
and barbed wire entanglements by enjoining soldiers to be resource- 
ful and self-reliant is as efficacious as it would be to wear an amulet 
in the hope of escaping death. And yet it is on such a delusion 
that the re-organisation of the British Army would seem to be 
based: The dilemma for present and future commanders is this: 
the enemy must be crushed by mighty masses impetuously dashing 
against him, or else starved out of his positions by dint of hunger. 
The former plan is impossible, owing to the murderous fire with 
which the strongly-entrenched and invisible foe can sweep the field ; 
the latter is unfeasible, because it presupposes a numerical superiority 
such as a British army can never have over a non-Colonial adversary. 

* Daily Mail, 20th November, 1901. 
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The only way of escaping this dilemma is by frankly recognising 
the changed conditions of warfare, and by aiming at such ends as 
are still possible in spite of them. 

It is obvious therefore that the aim which Lord Roberts desires to 
obtain cannot be compassed, and that the money and labour employed 
in its pursuit are thrown away. The British nation stands in no need 
_ of a substitute for the old bayonet charge, or of a means of putting 
å. speedy end to war by a brilliant onslaught on the enemy. For she 
- tan easily put down colonial troubles without rivalling the military 
_ establishments of Continental Europe, and in @ war with a Great 
Power ‘her land forces*would be as fine dust in the balance. The 
time has gone by for ever when they could turn the scale. What are 
a few thousand men—who must be well fed and well cared for—in 
the shock of millions of soldiiers, who can live for weeks on hard 
black bread and for days on the reminiscences of it? A cheap 
efficient system somewhat on the lines of that which obtains in 
Switzerland seems far more suited to the needs of the British Empire. 
For the difference between the professional soldier and the amateur 
has dwindled almost to nothing in consequence of the new methods of 
warfare. Not that training has become superfluous, although the old 
system of training is certainly obsolete—but long service tun- 
doubtedly has. A glance at the experiences which the struggle still 
raging affords, demonstrates the truth of the proposition. 

The barrier between the regular trained soldier and the quickly 
trained civilian has been broken down for good. “The professional 
soldier,” Colonel May declares,* “cannot longer claim that pre- 
“eminence over the amateur which was once his. Modern improve- 
“ menis in firearms,” he goes on to say, “have given yet a further 
“impetus to the levelling tendency of our age, which does away 
“with class distinctions, and makes every man as good as his 
“neighbour. The civilian-soldier took cover more skilfully, and 
“displayed ‘a higher degree of individual intelligence.” They 
showed themselves as independent as their officers, never panic- 
stricken as the regulars were at Stormberg, Magersfontein, and 
elsewhere. Kimberley and Mafeking were defended chiefly by 
civilians against forces proportionately much greater than those that 
attacked Ladysmith. Moreover, when the worst came to the worst, 
the citizen soldiers were less willing to surrender than their better 
traingd comrades. Thus they defended Wepener most brilliantly 
under conditions very similar to those which led to surrender else- 
where. At Paardeberg, where the regulars had been driven back 
with severe losses from Cronje’s trenches, it was the Canadians who 
delivered the final attack, which led to the Boers’ surrender. In a 
word, the chronicles of the war abound in proofs that the civilian 
element was endowed with all the best qualities of the professional 
7 * “Retrospect of the African War.” 
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troops, their courage, their discipline, and with a higher, degree of 
intelligence. The explanation of this phenomenon lies on the‘ sur- 
face. On the contemporary battlefield the men must be scattered 
widely spart, and are very much left to their own resources. The 
tactics now taught at manœuvres are useless in war. The regulars, 
therefore, who know no others, and who are trained to trust their 
officers instead of their own judgment, are turned into a mere crowd, 
The intelligent citizen, on the contrary, whose capacity for action has 
been sharpened by his habits as a sportaman, a farmer, an artisan, 
uses this faculties and fights without orders from above. The 
superiority of the Boers to the British regulars is to be accounted for 
in the seme way. 

It naturally goes against the, grain of professional military men 
to draw the practical consequences from this breakdown of their own 
class-prestige. They can hardly be expected to proclaim from the 
house-tops that the human war material, which they are turning out 
in limited quantities at fancy prices, can be produced of a much 
better quality, in large numbers and at far cheaper rates. Hence 
there is no attempt on their part to draw up a scheme adapted to the 
new state of things. But the Government and the people, who have to 
organise an efficient National defence, will probably hesitate before 
sacrificing Imperial interests to caste privileges. 

In no country in the twentieth century should the question of 
modifying the National Army in accordance with latter-day needs 
be referred to the military alone. In bygone times this was e 
necessity, and not a very dangerous one. Wars seldom effected the 
entire population, and never to the degree by which peoples will be 
hurt by it to-day. The economic wheels of a nation’s machinery are 
now connected with those of its military section, and the one will act 
and react on the other with surprising results. On this ground, even 
were it the only one, it would seem desirable to admit other factors 
to the Council Chamber. Military training loses in breadth what it 
gains in depth, and so much attention is absorbed by special branches 
of the service that the officer rarely Mas any to spare for the study of 
other currents of the National life than that in which he himself 
is carried along. My own experience, which J give for what it is 
worth, tells me that the number of officers who know the new condi- 
tions of warfare, and realise their effects on tactics and strategy, their 
economic bearings, their political itrend, are surprisingly few.. In 
Great Britain, where militarism has never been rampant, professional 
narrow-mindednegs is indeed less marked than abroad. Here there is 
a wholesome tendency ‘to view current changes in correct perspective 
and at least to listen to non-professional views. In no other country, for 
instance, would it be possible for an outsider to receive an invitation 
to lecture before naval and military officers such as I had the honour 
to receive from the United Service Institution. I recognise all this 
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“with alacrity and pleasure. But, none the less, the fact remains, 
that while’ some of the essential aspects of the matter are necessarily 
outside the professional purview, the tactical and strategical conse- 
quence of the recent changes in warfare seem to be very imperfectly 
gauged by the most. Otherwise, it would hae been impossible for 
the General Staff to have been so hopelessly wrong in their forecasts 
of the present war, to have put such obviously incorrect interprete- 
tons upon the events that belied their estimates, and now to set 
about making provision for the future as if these facts had no 
existence outside the brains of dreamy Utopists. 


CEAN DE Broca. 


You. LXXX. 8a 


OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS: 


A PLEA ror Tax Recoanition or Non-Episcopan CHURCHER. 


T would be an easy task to collect from current religious literature 
many striking and eloquent demonstrations of the calamity and 
scandal occasioned by “our unhappy divisions.” Bacon’s asser- 

tion that “nothing doth so much keep men out of the Church, and 
“drive men out of the Church, as breach of unity ”* is now universally 
admitted. In every section of the Christian Society men’s minds 
are exercised on the subject; in all directions a great discontent 
with existing separations is showing itself, and the desire to recover 
some effective ecclesiastical unity has laid strong hold on the Chris- 
tian conscience. The practical urgency of combining religious men 
in the crusade against the disintegrating and demoralising forces 
of modern civilisation is becoming apparent to the most conservative 
of denominationalists. In front of a task, the magnitude and diffi- 
‘culty of which are daily increasing, the best Christians in all the 
churches regard with an impatience which grows quickly into disgust 
the miserable waste of spiritual energy, and the lamentable loss of 
spiritual prestige caused by divisions which seem equally unneces- 
sary, irrational, and perverse. An eminent Congregational divine 
has well expressed the prevailing sentiment: 


We are as tired of unqualified competition in religion as in 
trade, we are sick of class churches—Methodism for the poor, Con- 
gregationalism and Presbyterianism for the middle classes, the 
Church of England for the aristocracy. There is an honest desire 
in all the denominations to bring the reality and blessedness of 
Christian fellowship to the whole people.t 


It is, indeed, the case that denominational loyalty remains a 
powerful factor; but underneath the old dividing names a new unan- 
imity is growing, which tends to deprive of meaning and practical 
use the established denominational organisations. Within the sphere 
of religious politics, as in that of secular, the question is debated 


* u Essays” ed. Reynolds, p. 19. 
- t “Evolution of English Congregationalism,” by Alex. Mackennal, D.D., 1901, p. 249 
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whether the time-honoured divisions have not lost their raison 
d'être, whether a wider patriotism, answering to the demands of an 
imperial citizenship, does not require a fusion, or at least an effective 
eombination, of all good citizens. Perhaps it is inevitable that there 
should intervene between our perception of the mischief of division 
and our practical agreement a period of transition, in which denom- 
inational shibboleths will be current with ever-waning sincerity in 
their use, and denominational claims will be pressed with an ever- 
waxing suspicion that they are not really legitimate. Whether this 
be the case or not, I do not think any close observer of current 
Christianity can deny that the level of sincerity is unfortunately low 
in the denominations, and that their ardour of fraternity is more in 
word than in deed. l 

For, however convenient it may Be to conceal or ignore the fact, 
it is certainly the case that the theory of the National Church, which 
is now in the ascendant, prohibits intercommunion with non-episcopal 
bodies, to which, indeed, it denies the name and attributes of churches. 
Nonconformists are held to be schismatics; non-episcopal Orders are 
held to be no Orders; and the Holy Communion administered in the 
non-episcopal churches is held to be irregular, and perhaps invalid. The 
prevailing Anglican doctrine on these matters has retrograded to the 
intolerance which was paramount at the end of Queen Anne’s reign, 
and, none the less, the fashion of the hour is to refer to Nonconformists 
in terms of respect, and even affection. This is an unwholesome and 
demoralising situation. Fraternal language cannot remain without 
some practical expression. It is not consistent with self-respect to 
exchange compliments and congratulations with fellow-Christians 
whom, none the less, you repel from communion and officially regard 
as schismatics. Now the inevitable expression of Christian fraternity 
is the common reception of the Lord’s Supper. It was so in the 
Apostolic Age; it has remained so ever since. At present courteous 
language and obliging manners are concealing a situation which 
tends to become painfully hypocritical. I conceive that religion can 
dispense with compliment, and the less fine sentiment the better 
in the absence of charity. 

Why cannot the communicant members of the non-episcopal 
churches communicate in the Church of England? The formal 
barrier is provided by the rigid interpretation of a single rubric; 
the real barrier is the doctrine of Apostolic Succession as taught by 
the Tractarians, and now paramount in the National Church. The 
excluding rubric is at the end of the “Order of Confirmation,” and 
runs thus: 


And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, until 
such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be 
e confirmed. 


Ba 2 
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The last clause was added in 1661, and was vainly excepted against 
by the Puritans. Their objection was less against the Episcopal 
ministry of Confirmation than against the inadequate security pro- 
vided by the Ordinance as then administered for due preparation of 
communicants. “We desire,” they wrote in their “ Rejoinder,” 


that the credible approved profession of faith and repentance 

be made necessaries, but not that all the thousands in England 

that never yet came under the bishops’ hands (as not one of 

many ever did, even when they were at the highest) may be kept 

from the Lord’s Supper; for some cannot have that imposition, and 

others will not, that yet are fit for communion with the Church.* 
Only three years before the Savoy Conference Baxter published a 
treatise, which bears this significant title: “Confirmation and 
“ Restauration the necessary maans of Reformation and Reconcilia- 
“tion; for the healing of the corruptions and divisions of the 
“Churches.” In his preface he dwells on the fact that this “ medi- 
“cine” is “owned in whole by the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congre- 
“gational, and Erastian, and in half by the Anabaptists.” The 
defect which serious folk found with Episcopal confirmation was its 
inadequacy for the purpose for which they supposed the Ordinance 
to exist. Baxter’s account of his own confirmation by Bishop Morton 
goes far to justify the Puritan objection. It also confirms, what much 
evidence indicates, that then, as in earlier and later times, the mass 
of the population was unconfirmed. 

In the bishops’ days some few of them were confirmed; in the 
country where I lived about one in ten or twenty, and what that 
was, and how it was done, I can tell you by what I once made 
trial of. When I was a schoolboy, about fifteen years of age, the 
bishop coming into the county, many went to him to be confirmed ; 
we that were boys ran out to see the bishop among the rest, not 
knowing anything of the meaning of the business. When we came 
thither, we met about thirty or forty in all, of our own stature 
and temper, that had come for to be bishopped, as then it was 
called; the bishop examined us not at all in one article of the 
faith; but in a churchyard in haste we were set in a rank, and 
he passed hastily ovor us, laying his hands on our head, and saying 
a few words, which neither I nor any that I spoke with, understood ; 
so hastily were they uttered, and a very short prayer recited, and 
there was an end. But whether we were Christians or infidels, or 
knew so much as that there was a God, the bishop little knew, nor 
inquired. And yet he was esteemed one of the best bishops in 
England.t 


So long as the Caroline Settlement lasted confirmation could not 
be insisted on as the invariable preliminary to communion, for the 
very sufficient reason that communion was an act transacted in the 
parish, obligatory on the adult parishioners as such, and enforced by 
penalties, whereas confirmation was limited to that comparatively 
small number on whom the bishops in their occasional processes 


* “Documents relating to the Act of Uniformity,” 1662, p. 882. 3 
t Works ed. Orme, vol. xiv. p. 481. . 
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through their huge dioceses leid their hands. The Toleration Act 
changed the religious aspect of the country; but though the legal 
recognition of Nonconformists was certainly demanded by the best 
reason and conscience of ithe time, yet there were many misgivings 
as to the political consequences of ecclesiastical divisions. Obvious 
religious considerations united with the suggestions of statesmanship 
0 propose schemes of comprehension by which the National Church 
should recover the character which, by argument and coercion, it had 
failed to retain, and become again co-extensive with the national 
Christianity. “Occasional conformity” of unconfirmed Noncon- 
formists was welcomed as tending generally to a tolerant temper, and 
possibly leading the way to complete membership. It served a poli- 
tical purpose by bringing into the public service a number of excel- 
lent persons, attached in a special degree to the Revolution Settle- 
ment. The brief Tory re-action at the end of Queen Anne’s reign 
revealed the bitter dislike with which the extreme High Churchmen 
regarded the Dissenters, but could not arrest the tendency of opinion. 
The accession of the Hanoverian dynasty inaugurated a period of 
ecclesiastical stagnation, which, however unfavourable to spiritual 
activity, was marked by a salutary abatement of religious fanaticism. 
The spiritual revival which began in the middle of the 18th century, 
reached its climax at the beginning, and had spent itself before the 
middle, of the 19th century, took from the first a direction hostile to 
hierarchical Christianity. In fact, it was not until the Oxford 
Movement had become the dominant influence within the National 
Church that the necessity of episcopal confirmation as a preliminary 
to communion was generally maintained. The question was raised 
in an acute form when Dean Stanley invited the Revisers of the New 
Testament to receive the Holy Communion in Westminster Abbey 
on June 22nd, 1870 ;* but it is doubtful whether any serious objection 
would have been taken to his action, if the Communicants on that 
oceasion had not included an avowed and aggressive Unitarian. A 
formidable agitation, marked by much extravagant and uncharitable 
language, broke out. The late Canon Carter transmitted to Arch- 
bishop Tait a memorial signed by 1,529 clergymen, in which they 
expressly referred to the Rubric attached to the Confirmation Service 
as designed to guard against the admission of Nonconformists to Holy 
Communion. The Archbishop, in acknowledging this memorial, 
expressed his dissent from this view: 


As at present advised, I believe this rubric to apply solely to our 

3 | people, and not to those members of foreign or dissenting bodies who 
7 occasionally conform. All who have studied the history of our 
Church, and especially the reign of Queen Anne when this question 

was earnestly debated, must know how it has been contended thab 

the Church of England places no bar against occasional conformity. 


* “ Archbishop Tait’s Life,” by Davidson and Benham, vol. ii., p. 63 f. 
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I submit that this view is historically sound, and that its authorita- 
tive declaration and application in practice are urgently required in 
the religious interest of the nation. Archbishop Wake, writing ħin 
1718, with reference to the abortive attempt to establish friendly 
relations with the Gallican Church, used language which mutates 
mutandis is eminently relevant to the present state of religion in 


England: e 


The surest way will be to begin as well, and to go as far ag we 
can, in settling a friendly correspondence one with another; to 
agree to own each other as true brethref, and members of the 
Catholic Christian Church: to agree to communicate in every 
thing we can with one another (which, on their side, is very easy, 
there being nothing in our ¢ffices in any degree contrary to their 
own principles); and would they purge out of theirs what 1s contrary 
to ours, we might join in the public service with them, and yet 
leave one another in the free liberty of believing transubstantiation 
or not, so long as we did not require anything to be done by either 
in pursuance of that opinion. The Lutherans do this very thing ; 
many of them, communicate not only in prayers, but in the com- 
munion with us; and we never inquire whether they believe con- 
substantiation, or even pay any worship to Christ as present with 
the elements, so long as their outward actions are the same with our 
own, and they give no offence to any with their opinions.* 


It will be remembered that the late Bishop of London publicly 
expressed his wish that Lutheran Communicants, visiting thia 
eountry, should be admitted to Communion in the English Church. 

The rubric in the Prayer-book ought not to be regarded as asserting 
a principle of universal application, viz., the necessity of episcopal 
confirmation as the preliminary to the reception of the Holy Com- 
munion, but as the domestic rule of the Church of England, to which 
its members must conform as the condition of being admitted to the 
full privileges of members. Every church which allows infant 
baptism must have some means of securing that the baptised are 
morally and intellectually qualified for Holy Communion, otherwise 
there would be no escaping from what Baxter described as 


This fundamental falsehood that infant baptism, upon the parente’ 
profession, doth give them right to the Church-state and privileges 
of the adult, without any personal profession and covenanting with 
God, when they come to the use of reason, which the Church must 
have cognisance of.} ° 


Confirmation by the Bishop, following upon such instruction as the 
parish priest elects to give, provides all the security we have in the 
Church of England. Non-episcopal confirmation among the Greeka 
and Lutherans, other ceremonies designed with similar views and 


* u Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History,” edited by Soames, vol. iv., p. 480. . 
t Works ed. Orme, vol. xiv., p. 482. 
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involving more or less careful preparation among the Presbyterians 
and Nonconformists, serve the same ends. Under đue disciplinary 
safeguards, provided by suitable authority with reference to circum- 
stances, I would urge the admission of communicants from the 
orthodox, ordered, non-episcopal churches to communion in the 
National Church. 

ə It has, indeed, been pointed out to me that there is no means of 
preventing such communion now, since it is the generous practice of 
the Church of England to admit to the Sacrament all who present 
themselves, throwing the entire responsibility of approaching the 
Lord’s Table on those who do so, asking no questions and interposing 
no difficulties. This is certainly the case; but the Church of 
England has a very stern doctrine of the guilt of unworthy com- 
munion, and, as we have seen, the literal and accepted understanding 
of the Rubric prohibits the communion of the unconfirmed. The 
result is that, speaking generally, the more religious and sensitive 
Nonconformists either refrain from presenting themselves, or state 
their circumstances in advance to the clergy and are advised not to 
come: the less desirable and conscientious do not scruple to avail 
themselves of our laxity. It is difficult to defend such a system as 
this: although I confess to an extraordinary reluctance to abridge 
the existing liberty of unquestioned approach. But, in any case, I 
am sure that by recognising, as we ought to recognise, the right of 
the communicants of the non-episcopal churches to communicate at 
English altars, we should provide the basis for some restoration of 
discipline, when that great matter shall be taken in hand. We have 
to choose between inter-communion based on negotiation with the 
non-episcopal churches, which implies their recognition, and an im- 
plicit repudiation of their ecclesiastical character, which renders us 
wholly defenceless against the profanation of unworthy com- 
municants, 


TI. 


I have said that the Rubric was only the formal barrier to that 
intercommunion with the members of the non-episcopal churches, to 
which the real obstacle was the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, as 
held and taught by the Tractarians, and now paramount in the 
Natienal Church. It is to this difficulty that we must now address 
ourselves. In sermons before the University of Cambridge and in 
Westminster Abbey I have recently asserted in the clearest language 
my own conviction that the time has now come for the frank recog- 
nition by English Churchmen of the non-episcopal Ministries. Here 
again the proposition really implies rather the recovery of a liberty 
which has been lost, than the winning of any novel franchise. The 
eomplete isolation of the English Church is a yery modern circum- 
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stance of its life. No candid student of our ecclesiastical annals can 
doubt that the necessity of episcopal consecration was an open ques- 
tion among Anglicans until the Restoration Settlement enshrined in 
our Church system ihe polemical bitterness of a revolutionary epoch. 
Baxter was justified by the facts when he drew a sharp distinction 
between “ our brethren of the new Prelatical Way” and “those of the 
“ancient Prelacy.”* He describes the intolerant doctrine of the 
former in terms which are a literally accurate description of the now 
prevailing Anglican doctrine: i 


It is the judgment of these men thatI ‘now speak of, that a 
Prelate is essential to a Church, and there is no Church without 
them; and that their ordination is of necessity to the essence of a . 
Presbyter; and that those that are ordained without them (though 
some will except a case of necessity) are not Ministers of Christ. 
Hereupon they conclude that our con tions here in England 
are no true Churches, except where the Presbyter dependeth on 
some Prelate, and the Ministers ordained by Presbyters only are 
no true Ministers; and they will not allow men to hear them, or 
communicate with them, but withdraw from our congregations like : 
Separatists or Recusants. And the same note many of them brand 
upon all the Reformed’ Churches abroad, that have no Prelates, as 
ne do on us; so that the Church of Rome is admirably gratified 

y it. : 


It is certain that under the Subscription Act of 1671 [13 Eliz. 
cap. 12] non-episcopally ordained clergy were permitted to preach 
and eyen hold benefices in the English Church. In the famous case 
of William Whittingham, Dean of Durham, whose Genevan orders 
were objected against as invalid, the Earl of Huntingdon, one of the 
three commissioners appointed to examine the complaint, did un- 
doubtedly express the general sense of English Churchmen, when he 
disallowed the objection on the ground ‘that 


1 

It could not but be ill-taken of all the godly-learned, both at home 

and in all the reformed churches abroad, that we should allow of 

the Popish massing priests in our ministry, and disallow of the 
ministers made in a reformed church.+ 


The famous Huguenot scholar, Casaubon, held preferment in the 
English Church, was the familiar friend of the leading English 
bishops, and on his death-bed received the Holy Communion from 
the hands of Bishop Andrewes.t Casaubon’s biographer is within 
the facts when he says that “before the rise of the Laudian School, 
“the English Church and the reformed churches of the continent 


* Works ed. Orme, vol. xiv., p. 171 f 
+ “Diot. of Nat. Biog ,’’ vol. lxi., p. 153. . 
ł Mark Pattison’s “ Isase Casaubon,” p.472-8, . 
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“ mutually recognised each other as sisters.” Overall, Bishop of 
Norwich (1618-1619) appears to have recognised the Presbyterian 
orders of Peter de Laune, though he offered to ordain him condi- 
tionally.” The great Caroline divines were willing to recognise the 
non-episcopal churches as true churches. Bramhall repudiates the 
notion that “either all or any considerable part of the episcopal 
“ divines in England do unchurch either all or the most part of the 
é‘ Protestant Churches,’ and he quotes with approval Bishop 
‘Andrewes’ well-known “ determination ”t that 


if our form (of Episcopacy) be of Divine right, it doth not follow 
from thence that there is no salvation without it, or that a church 
cannot consist without it. He ig blind who does not see churches 
consisting without it; he is hard-hearted who denieth them salva- 
tion. We are none of those hard-hearted persons. We put a 
great difference between these things. ‘There may be something 
absent in the extertor regiments, which is of Divine right, and yet 
salvation is to be had. 


Bishop Cosin’s words in his last will are quite inconsistent with 
the harsh attitude towards the non-episcopal churches which is now 
generally maintained by Anglicans. Thorndike, one of the most 
rigid of Caroline clergy, defended the foreign reformers for their 
neglect of “the succession of the Apostles, because they could not 
“discern it, as they found it blended with such abundance of acces- 
“ sories, especially in the persons of men that hated to be reformed.”’t 
Elsewhere he boldly advances the far-reaching argument that edifica- 
tion, the raison d'être of the Church, demanded the creation of a 
ministry, when the episcopal ministry could not be had: only he 
insists, rather whimsically, that the new ministry must consist of 
bishops, priests, and deacons.§ It would be easy to multiply such 
testimonies from the writings of the Latitudinarians, but I prefer, 
for obvious reasons, to advance only the opinions of High Churchmen. 
Andrewes, Overall, Bramhall, Cosin, and Thorndike were as little 
likely as the highest Anglicans among us to make light of the 
Episcopal Government, but.they were too near the gigantic revolution 
which rent Western Christendom asunder not to appreciate its 
character; the force of the Counter-Reformation was too great, and 
the peril it threatened to their faith and freedom was too obvious to 
permit them to lose sight of the essential solidarity of the Reformed 
Churches. 


+ * “Diet. of Nat. Blog.,” vol. xlii., p. 876. 
1 ‘ Works,” vol. ili., p. 617-8. (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology.) 
‘‘ Works,” vol. i., pt. 1, p. 98. (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology.) 
‘ 8 Ibid., vol. i., pt. 2, p. 604-5, 
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IT. 


I submit that there are cogent and sufficient reasons why the 
comparatively tolerant doctrine of the older Anglicans should now 
replace the rigorous exclusiveness of the Tractarians and their suc- 
cessors, and be made the basis of a frank recognition of the non, 
episcopal churches. The last three centuries have taught us much. 
In secular politics we have finally got rid of the obstinate delusion 
of Divine right attaching to any specific form of civil government, 
and this change has coincided with a greatly exalted doctrine of the 
State. I apprehend that more slowly we are learning a similar lesson 
with respect to ecclesiastical polifics. It was the custom of the older 
Anglicans to argue freely from the State to the Church. Both were 
held to be Divinely ordained. Christ was the Head of both: and in 
both His government proceeded on similar lines. Against the Papal 
claim of universal sovereignty it was very effective to point to the 
patent fact that the political unity of Christendom had been replaced 
by autonomous, independent kingdoms. If civil government was 
patient of many states, why should not spiritual government be 
equally patient of many churches? Thus Overall in his curiously 
interesting “Convocation Book’’:* g 


Our purpose being in this place to resemble and compare the 
government of the Catholic Church with the universal government 
of the Son of God over the wholé world, we hold it sufficient to 
observe that every national church may as well subsist of herself 
without one universal bishop, as every kingdom may do without 
one general monarch. 


Overall had no conception of any legitimate civil government 
which was not monarchical: he had no experience of republican 
institutions. His argument, adapted to our present information, ds 
as cogent against bishops as against popes. The “logic of facts” 
disallows the Divine rights of specific forms of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment; and this conclusion ministers directly to a loftier notion of the 
spiritual society itself. Church and State loom larger when their 
institutions of government shrink into the transitory creatures of 
their ever-changing circumstances. 3 

Experience, moreover, has added a solemn authentication to the 
modest doctrine of episcopacy commonly connected, and probably 
with justice, with the name of Hooker. The great English denomi- 
nations have spread throughout the world, and, unless some un- 
imaginable forces reverse the prevailing tendencies, they are destined 
in the future to take a paramount position in the reformed churches, 


* Pp, 213, (lubrary of Anglo-Oatholis Theology.) 
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English Churchmen are slow to appreciate the magnitude and 
rapidity of their progress. Even within this island their growth has 
greatly exceeded that of the Church of England, and though little 
more than a century ago the “ dissenting interest” seemed evidently 
waning, it is probable that at this moment half the professing 
Christians in the country are Nonconformists. When, however, we 
lpok beyond the confines of Great Britain, and consider the religious 
atate of the British Empire and the United States, the importance 
of non-episcopal Christianity becomes immediately apparent. The 
National Church, then, does not now stand over against a few novel 
and heavily suspected sectaries, but has to define its attitude towards 
a federation, or quasi-federation of organised and militant churches, 
some of which represent a religious energy and a volume of Christian 
conviction far greater than its own. Numbers, it may be said, are 
properly irrelevant to truth—the title deeds of a religious “society 
cannot be its success. But the “free churches” are not only 
numerous and increasing societies: they are mighty evangelistic 
agencies: they add their full contribution to theological science: 
they enrich the spiritual life of Christendom with their full pro- 
portion of beneficent and saintly lives. Will any candid observer 
maintain the moral inferiority of non-episcopal Christians? Let it 
be granted that (to borrow Mr. Lecky’s words*) “Catholicism com- 
monly softens, while Protestantism strengthens the character ;” what 
is that but to affirm two different but equally genuine, and perhaps 
equally precious types of Christian character? If it be maintained 
that these are considerations properly irrelevant to the inquiry 
whether or not the non-episcopal churches are in the full sense of the 
term, Churches of Christ, then I dissent altogether. As I read the 
New Testament, the one test which Christ authorised men to apply 
to His disciples was precisely the test of moral results. 

If, then, we are compelled to admit that non-episcopal ministries 
are not less spiritually effective than our own, that the Sacraments 
administered by them are equally with ours the channels of those 
supernatural graces which create the Christian character, that all 
the tokens of the Holy Ghost’s presence and action are as evident 
in them as in us, by what right can we continue to exclude them 
from our frank and affectionate fellowship? By what right do we 
ignore them in our parishes; refuse them all access to our pulpits; 
urge heir clergy to repudiate their orders, and facilitate their re- 
ordination? We treat them as the Roman Catholics treat us; but 
with even less excuse. This is the root of bitterness in our religious 
life, and until it be plucked up there will be no sincerity in our 
professions of fraternity. The best Nonconformists resent most justly 
the insult implied in exhortations to reunion, however courteously 


3 * “Fist, of Ruropean Morals,” vol. ii., p. 868, 11th edition, 
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expressed, which require of them an act of spiritual apostasy. Philip 
Henry,* one of the most placable of Christians, yet found this 
stumbling-block insurmountable. “He objected to be re-ordained, 
“and could not, after being a Presbyter for years, declare himself 
“ moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon himself the office of Deacon.” 
John Howe, admittedly a gentle and tolerant man, flared up in 
honourable passion when Seth Ward, the Bishop of Exeter, asked : 
“Pray, sir, what hurt is there in being twice ordained?” “Hurt, 
“ my lord,” was his indignant rejoinder, “ it hurts my understanding ; 
“the thought is shocking; it is an absurdity, since nothing can have 
“two beginnings.” My friend and colledgue, Canon Armitage 
Robinson, in the powerful and moving sermont which he preached 
at the consecration of Bishop Ryle, on S. Paul’s Day, 1901, said most 
truly of the Methodists that: 


The chief barrier to reconciliation with the old Church, for which 
many of them have a deep reverence and a sincere love, is the 
thought that such reconciliation could only be possible on terms 
which to them would be a denial of the grace of the ministry to 
which they owe their souls, 


I shall be pointed inexorably to the Preface to the Ordinal, and 
reminded that the Bishops of the Anglican Communion assembled 
at Lambeth laid down as one of the bases of Reunion an acceptance 
of “the Historic Episcopate.” But I submit that the time has fully 
come for us to recognise what I apprehend to be the clear testimony 
of historic science, that the Episcopate is itself a development from 
an earlier system, a development very early indeed, so early perhaps 
as to be probably apostolic, but still a development which was tri- 
umphant over the whole area of ecclesiastical life only in the course 
of two, or perhaps even three, centuries. Then I would ask: What 
is the “ Historic Episcopate”? At what stage in the long process 
by which the presiding presbyter became the Infallible Pontiff is 
the Episcopate to be stereotyped as a Divine and unalterable institu- 
tionP If the practice of the Society of the Baptised in the 4th 
century is to be accepted as representing the “mind of the Spirit,” 
why not that of the same society in the 11th, or in the 16th, or in 
the 20th? The antiquity of the episcopal government and its great 
history may be subjects of legitimate satisfaction to the members of 
an episcopal church, may justify a jealous retention of that order, 
and authorise an exceptional confidence in its practical value, but I 
wholly fail to sée how either the one or the other can form the basis 
of a Divine Right, and require the condemnation of the non-episcopal 
ministries. 

* Stoughton’s “Religion in England,” vol. jii., p. 259-261. 

t Published in the volume ‘' Unity in Christ,” p: 295, Macmillan. ° 
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I have necessarily spoken only in this article of the principle on 
which the intercommunion of all Reformed Churches might be 
established, and the humiliating isolation of the Church of England 
terminated. There would be need of much careful inquiry, of much 
cautious negotiation, of exact and vigilant discipline before that 
principle could receive satisfactory application in practice; but the 
primary matter is to affirm and secure the principle, and create a 
public opinion strong enough to bear down the formidable vested 
interests of denominational exclusiveness. I am convinced that the 
highest interests of the English people unite to demand the unifica- 
tion of the religious agéncies now existing in the country. Iam not 
less certain that Christianity will be immensely strengthened by the 
Temoval of the scandal involved in divisions, which we own to be 
“unhappy,” and are discovering to be also unnecessary. 


H. Henstry Henson. 


THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. ` 


HOSE who expected that King Victor Emmanuel III.’s reign 
would be coincident with a marked improvement in Italy have 
so far been amply justified. Few ventured to hope that his 

Liberal Ministry under Signors Zanardelli and Giolitti would 
weather a ‘Parliamentary session. As it is, despite some weakness 
and a few mistakes, it has come out triumphant. Compared with 
eighteen months ago, Italian politics have undergone what is little 
less than a revolution. The closing months of the last reign saw the 
most dangerous constitutional crisis that United Italy has known. 
A reactionary Government was threatening Parliamentary liberty ; 
the Liberals and Socialists were making a desperate stand, which at 
a]l events preserved the Constitution, and perhaps saved Italy from 
revolution. Now the signs of danger have almost passed. The 
Crown is fast getting back its popularity. Parliament is asserting 
itself as it has not done for many years, and is able to give its time 
to quiet, useful work. The Extreme Left, stubbornly obstructionist 
last year, is giving an independent but fairly cordial support to 
the Ministry. Outside Parliament Italians have for once a Govern- 
ment “ which allows them to breathe and move and speak.” For 
the first time since Crispi introduced coercion, seven years ago, 
“there is liberty of speech and public meeting. Still, occasionally, 
the unteachable censorship suppresses an issue of some democratic 
paper. But there is no prosecution for political speeches, no 
arbitrary political imprisonment, no harrying of co-operative or 
benefit societies from empty fear of political designs or at the bidding 
` of rival shopkeepers. 

But this is of small account beside the altered attitude of the 
Government towards labour questions. Hitherto its influence had 
been always more or less on the side of the employers. Trade Unions 
were dissolved and sometimes théir members arrested; their 
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organisers were imprisoned for “exciting to class-hatred,” and 
under the military courts of 1898 it was an offence to plead, however 
moderately, in defence of the claims of labour. When the agri- 
cultural labourers of the lower Po valley struck for a living wage, 
-the Government sent soldiers to reap the crops. Suddenly and 
radically all this has changed. At last the law is observed, and 
Trade Unions are allowed the legal sanction which nominally they 
have had for years. The Government has announced its neutrality 
in labour disputes, so long as there is no violence or interference 
with individual liberty. The result has been an epidemic of strikes. 
The Italian working man, long cowed by his powerlessness before 
the alliance of employer and Government, is using his new freedom 
to raise his miserable wage. Signor Giolitti estimated in the 
middle of last June that since the beginning of the year there had 
been 611 strikes, affecting 600,000 workmen (a number almost 
unparalleled even in England), and resulting in an increase of wages 
by nearly £2,000,000, a huge sum in poverty-stricken Italy. 
Probably by now the total of strikers has reached a figure which has 
never been equalled within a year in any European country. The 
seamen and dock labourers of Genoa, the masons of Milan and 
Rome, the railwaymen of Sardinia and the Nord, the tramway 
employees at Rome and Naples and Milan, besides smaller bodies in 
half the towns of Italy, have struck, and as a rule successfully. 
Thanks to the vigorous advocacy of arbitration by the Chambers of 
Labour, the urban strikes have generally been short, and, so far as I 
know, except for some not very serious trouble at Naples, there has 
been no case of disorder in them. 

The strike movement in the towns, however, has been almost 
eclipsed by the agitation among the peasants. For years past there 
have been strikes in the lower Po valley, round Mantua and Cremona, 
but they have been local and spasmodic. This year they have spread 
through all North Italy, and have probably involved several hundred 
thousand men. They are not simply strikes for higher wages, for 
in Italy there is no fixed line between labourers and smal] farmers, 
and the Unions have often aimed as much at improving the condi- 
tions of tenancy as at raising wages. Good cause they have for both. 
The yearly earnings of regular labourers generally range between 
£12 and £16; those of casual labourers are less; and both classes 
can only make up the fbarest minimum of subsistence by the produce 
of their allotments or by the field-work of their children and wives— 
work that means no school-attendance for half the year, and sends 
the women to toil in malarious rice-fields and become the fever- 
stricken mothers of degenerate children. Yet so modest are the 
demands of these underfed, sober, thrifty peasants that near Ber- 
gamo they have asked for 84d. a day in winter and 1s. in summer, 
and the Unions of the Mantovano have been content with a rise of 15 
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per cent. The lot of -tkẹ”simall` peasant farmer of Lombardy is 
hardly better- ‘Hijs rélations With his landlord are almost feudal. 
Even on the edge of fhe'suburbs of Milan the corvée is still in force, 
and the peasant has to work for his landlord so many days in the year 
” without pay. -The old fair mezzadria system has degenerated 
almost everywhere in North Italy, till the farmer barely makes a 
wretched living. To find a remedy for conditions so degrading, the 
Unions have sprung up thick from Bologna and Ferrara to Parma 
and Novara. The province of Mantua is perhaps hardly a typical 
one, for a few of the Leagues here date from. 1898, and are the out- 
come of earlier Unions; but it is a convenient illustration, thanks to 
an admirable monograph recently published by Signori Bonomi 
and: Vezzani. At the beginning of the year there were 32 Unions 
in the province; now there are 271, with over 40,000 members. 
The Unions are federated, and the Central Committee, apparently 
composed partly of peasants and partly of sympathisers from other 
classes, strictly disciplines the whole, allowing no Union to strike 
- without its consent. The Federation has its paper, with a circulation 
of 5,000 copies; and a missionary band of young University men, 
with a few peasant orators, do its propagandist work. These Unions 
have raised wages on the average 16 per cent.; they have done this 
without a single instance of violence on the part of their male 
members (ihe women’s branches are not equally in hand); they have 
had few strikes; arbitration is always resorted to where possible; 
and though the large proprietors fight them doggedly, the smaller 
landlords are often friendly, and the Provincial Council has organised 
arbitration courts, which implicitly recognise them. Still more 
remarkable are the moral fruits. Since the Unions began their work 
in the province eighteen years ago crime has diminished to a remark- 
able extent, and in 1896, at all events, the district was the freest in 
all Italy from serious crime. Drunkenness has become rare and 
disgraceful; school attendance is better; the reading of newspapers 
has become general. Itis worth noting that Protestantism is gaining 
many converts among the labourers.. Their new interest in politics 
has made them stipulate with their employers that no work shall be 
done on election days. So strong is their sense of community that 
some of the Unions collect their members’ weekly wages from the 
employers, and distribute equal rates of pay to old aid able-bodied 
alike. °. 

The Unions have, as a rule, been organised by the Socialists. Here 
and there the young Catholic school of “Christian Democrats” has 
been engaged in unfriendly rivalry, and in the district north of Milan 
it has got 'the strike movement into its own hands. Elsewhere thé 
Socialists have generally kept the leadership, and no doubt they 


stand to gain politically. But politics have not fbeen the chief 
inspiration of their crusade, and they have conducted it with admir- 
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able moderation and tact, oag rikes. ani B a to arbitra- 
tion wherever possible. Whère théy~have ‘organised the labourers, 
there has been a complete, or nearly complete, absence of ‘disorder. 
The incendiarism and rioting near Milan were in a-district under 
the influence of the Catholic Unions, whose leaders failed to keep 
their men in hand. In the few other places where disturbances 
have occurred, there seems to have been little or no ‘organisation, 
4nd the worst offenders have been women. None the less, the 
movement has been a Socialist one, and it has been easy for the 
landlords and the extreme Conservative Press to picture the Leagues 
as a great revolutionary organisation that threatens Crown and 
Constitution. It says much for the courage of the Government that 
it has broken from the traditional alliance with the landlords, and 
risked the charge that it is encouraging the enemies of Monarchy 
and Society. It has absolutely refused to stir from its neutrality. 
It has prosecuted in a considerable number of cases for offences 
against property and the liberty of the individueal—prosecutions 
some of which were too lightly undertaken, and broke down in the 
Courts. But Giolitti has consistently refused to do more. “ Govern- ` 
“ment will take no sides,” has been his formula. The Unions are 
legal, he told Parliament, and so long as they abstain from violence 
and intimidation, Government has no right to interfere; and if the 
Unions are sometimes led by Socialists, it is the fault of the middle 
classes, who have done nothing for the labourers. With a states- 
manship rare in latter days in Italy, he has declared that “it is 
“necessary to show the country that every kind of progress and 
“liberty is compatible with the monarchy”—a sentiment which, 
by the way, the Right in the Chamber were careful not to applaud. 
It is small wonder that the Unionists in the Mantovano cheer his 
name, and that the labourers are learning, for the first time, to have 
some confidence in government. An unfortunate incident has 
marred, but apparently has not greatly shaken, the harmony. In 
the summer the strikes spread through all the lower Ferrarese 
country. Most of the proprietors came to terms with their men, 
but the Bank of Turin refused any concessions on its great estate 
there, and imported blacklegs from Piedmont. The exasperation 
was intense, but there does not appear to have been any violence. 
One day, however, at the end of June, a large body of strikers tried to 
march into a part of the Bank’s estate at Berra, where blacklegs 
were working; and whether or not they meant to intimidate, the 
authorities were wise in taking precautions against a collision. 
Unfortunately, the bridge by which the strikers attempted to cross 
was under the charge of a young lieutenant, who seems to have been 
hardly responsible for his actions, and who at all events was unfitted 
for so delicate a mission. When the leaders of the men asked to 
parley with him, and while there was almost certainly no intention 
° YOL, LXXx, Ba 
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of violence on their part, the officer at once gaye the three necessary 
bugle warnings, and ordered his men to fire, killing two of the 
peasants. The event was, however, as the country generally recog- 
nised, an unlucky accident, and it would have been forgiven, had the 
lieutenant been brought to justice. But he had a mock trial before 
a military court, and while the trial was still pending the Minister 
of War, San Martino, declared in the Senate that he had only done 
his duty, and deserved praise instead of censure. The Minister’s 
colleagues tacitly acquiesced in his outrageous action. No doubt 
the position was a delicate one. Had they thrown over San Martino 
and defied the militarism which he represents, “they would probably 
have been defeated in the Senate, and perhaps have had to resign. 
It is difficult to say whether the course they took was a wise one; 
but at all events even many of the Socialists recognised the difficulty, 
and passed but a moderate censure. 

That the Government has made liberty a fact in Italy, that it has 
done so much to win the masses to Crown and Constitution, is in 
itself a sufficient record of nine months’ work. But besides this, it 
is breaking new ground in social legislation. To the poorer classes 
the sorest taxation comes from the local duties on food, and these the 
Government has doomed. It is true that Signor Wollemborg’s 
schemes for their abolition have been rejected by the Cabinet, and 
that he has resigned. But most of the opposition to them, both in 
the Cabinet and in the Chamber, has been to their details and not 
to their principle. Signor Zanardelli has pledged himself too 
definitely to draw back, and he has quite recently repeated that 
Wollemborg’s resignation means no change in the policy of repeal. A 
Factory Bill has been introduced (at present there is no effective 
legislation to protect women and children); the National Old Age 
Pension Fund has been amended for the better; a Labour Bureau— 
an almost essential first-step to working-class legislation—is being 
established, and a Council of Labour is to be appointed to examine 
into labour disputes and make suggestions for labour legislation. 
An order al merito del lavoro has been instituted to decorate those 
who, whether workmen or not, have contributed to the well-being of 
the working classes; one is tempted to think that the graceful idea 
came from the King. Legislation is promised for tenant-farmers 
and agricultural labourers. Last, but not least, Giolitti has spo en 
sympathetically of payment of members. 

“A year ago it would have seemed extravagant to hope that a 
Government with a policy so progressive could have survived a 
session. But Signor Zanardelli finds his majorities increasing; 
and a full-dress debate on the strikes gave him a majority of 80. 
Only the peculiar ways of Italian politics could make this possible 
in a Chamber in which last year the Right had a small majority. 
And no doubt the position of the Government still has its dangers. 
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Tt can barely command a majority in the Senate, and in the Chamber 
itself it shows a sense of weakness by slight tendencies to “ broaden 
“its basis” on the old bad system of buying the support of groups 
by putting their representatives—some of them men who are in no 
sense Liberals—into office. Still the broadening process has not 
gone very far, and on the whole it seems probable that if the Govern- 
ment perseveres in its Liberal programme and gives a strong lead, it 
has at all events a fair lease of life in front of it. Sonnino, the leader 
of the Right, has lost ground. On the other hand Giolitti has done 
much to purge himself of the unsavoury memories that attach to his 
political life, and both he and Zanardelli have acquired a personal 
weight which they have never possessed before. The revenue shows 
a considerable surplus, and the funds are rising. There is the usual 
drift of time-serving Deputies towards the Government in power; 
and there are honest conversions of men who are finding to their 
surprise how well the new rule of liberty is working. And, above 
all, the Deputies know that the Government is popular in the 
country, and that whether it exercises its electoral influence or not, 
a General Election would bring it back to power with an increased 
majority. 

The real strength of the Ministry lies in the support of the King 
and the Extreme Left. Any estimate of the King’s influence must 
be to some extent conjectural, for Victor Emmanuel is a quiet 
worker who does not readily rush into speech. But, apart from 
gossip, two facts prove his Liberal tendencies. The last Premier, 
Saracco, was defeated by a momentary combination of the more 
thorough-going members of Right and Left. The honours of the 
victory were divided, and the King could with strictly constitutional 
propriety ‘have called Sonnino to office. That he chose to call the 
Left to power, especially since the Left refreshed its Liberalism in 
the constitutional struggle of last year, showed which way his 
inclinations lean. Since then he has marked his support of the 
Premier by giving him the collar of the Annunziata after the birth 
of the princess. It is a startling change from the court policy of 
the last reign, and the young King, whose capacity and sincerity no 
one doubts, is doing well for his dynasty as well as for his country. 
It has been said, rather brutally but very truly, that Bresci, if he 
shortened King Humbert’s life by ten years, gave a century of life to 
the „Italian monarchy. The load of suspicion and dislike, that 
threatened to destroy it, is disappearing, and the King is winning 
back, perhaps not the dazzling popularity of his grandfather, but a 
sober confidence which will prop his throne as surely. The birth of 
‘the Princess Jolanda makes it possible to hope for a direct male heir 
to the Crown. 

Valuable as the King’s support is, the most novel and salient 
source of the Cabinet’s strength lies in the backing of the Extreme 
e 8H 
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Left, which, it will be remembered, is made up of the coalition of 
Radicals, Republicans and Socialists. They have given the Govern- 
ment the solid and steady support of their hundred votes. In the 
division on the strikes they voted 89 strong; in the division on the 
foreign policy of the Government, though not approving much of it, 
they voted none the less with the Ministerialists, and again saved 
them from defeat. Even the Berra incident provoked only a 
tolerant and bated criticism. This support has been heartiest on the 
part of the Radical and Socialist groups. It has been given on three 
grounds; first, because at all costs a reaction government must 
be kept out of power; next, because not a few important reforms 
may be expected from the present Ministry ; lastly (and, as far as 
the Socialists are concerned, this is the most important reason), 
because the neutrality of the Government in trade disputes gives 
labour organisations an opportunity which they have never had 
before. The Socialists have abandoned their policy of opposition for 
opposition’s sake; they have decided to take each case on its merits 
in determining whether to oppose or support the Government, and, as 
we have seen, the formula has been stretched to cover support of the 
Government on the merits of its general policy, even when they are 
opposed to it on the particular question at issue. Their Republican 
theories have shrunk to little more than a pious opinion. As Signor 
Ferri, their Parliamentary chief, recently put it in the Chamber, 
though the “Socialists are Republicans, because collectivism is in- 
“compatible with monarchy, the question belongs- to a more or 
“Jess distant day,” and meanwhile they dissociate themselves from 
any a priori opposition to the Throne. Even on the army question 
Signor Ferri was careful to explain that his opposition is not to the 
army but to militarism, and Signor Sacchi, the Radical leader, has 
expressly endorsed the heavy expenditure which is necessary to re- 
arm the artillery, though claiming that army reform and army 
economies should proceed pari passu. It is hardly necessary to 
_add that the collectivist Socialists are essentially not revolutionary, 
that in the words of Signor Turati, the able Socialist writer and 
deputy, “ under a free government the Socialist theory admits of no 
“ appeal to any kind of violence or any reservation in its favour.” 
It could not be expected, however, that this sudden reversal of 
policy, wise and statesmanlike though it is, would pass unchallenged, 
and the Socialist and Radical Deputies have been severely criticiged 
by the intransigent sections of their parties, who do not realise how 
radically circumstances have been changed by the advent of a Liberal 
Government to power. There has been more or less of a split in 


both-the Radical and Socialist camps. After the Princess’ birth ` 


Signor Sacchi sent a telegram of congratulation to the King, who 
a few weeks before had inquired after the health of the Radical 
Yeader’s daughter. In a speech made about the same time, he 
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insisted that the Radicals must abandon an ambiguous position, and 
frankly proclaim themselves Monarchists. For this the Radical 
Congress dissociated itself from him, and Sacchi replied in a speech, 
which, while commending the Socialists for their friendly attitude 
towards the Crown, roughly attacked the Republicans. How far 
he has carried the rank and file of his party with him it is difficult 
at present to say. 

The Socialist split is more important because of the great and 
growing strength of the party. The change of policy has been too 
sudden for the cruder Socialists to understand it, and they may 
perhaps be pardonefl for a belief that the doctrine of “the struggle 
“ of classes” implies revolutionary methods. There is, too, a not un- 
reasonable fear that contact with the constitutional parties may mean 
a softening of fibre, if nothing worse; though one is bound to add, 
that so far, at all events, the high character of the Socialist Deputies 
has not justified the anticipation. The Berra tragedy gave the 
doubters their opportunity, and the dissension, aggravated by per- 
sonal disputes, came to a head at Milan, where the Socialist Deputies 
and most of the best men in the party seceded temporarily from the 
local federation. The controversy, though on the whole good- 
tempered, has been very frank, and there is evidently strong feeling 
underneath. It is clear that the Parliamentary party count on the 
quiet middle-class and working-class Socialists, especially among the 
peasants, to support them against the demagogic and doctrinaire 
influences in the clubs. They appear to be carrying the bulk of the 
party with them. A plebiscite, taken by the leading Socialist paper, 
shows that 122 branches support the Deputies, while 24 condemn 
them. 

It appears, then, that the Government may continue to count on 
the support of the bulk of the Extreme Left. The Republican 
section is half-hearted, though even it has adopted the formula of 
“each case on its merits”; but they are a decaying party, with no 
strong personalities among them, and handicapped by their incon- 
sistency in taking part in a Monarchical Parliament. The Socialist 
dissentients have probably a few sympathisers among their Deputies, 
but the group will act together. The Radicals are inevitably 
attracted to a Liberal Government. This support of the Extreme 
Left, with the King’s influence and the growing defections from the 
Right, gives the Government a strong position. Not but what it 
probably has rocks ahead. The indiscipline of Italian parties makes 
any prophecy unsafe. A repetition of the Berra incident might 
wreck its popularity. But, apart from unforeseen ill-fortune, the 
* Zanardelli Ministry is likely to survive. If it can continue in office 
for two years, and if it perseveres in its present policy, the new reign 
will be well launched under happy auspices. 

Borrow Kine. - 
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ARIOUS causes have combined in recent years to- make 
journalism an attractive career to young University men, 
: particularly to those who come from Oxford. Many of these 
have no desire at all to become under-masters in public or private 
schools, possess little or no capital to take them into commercial 
pursuits, and cannot afford to wait for the great prizes which law 
and medicine have to offer to the astute and to the diligent. It is 
from men of this indeterminate class that journalism is continually 
enlisting recruits. The attraction of a generally imaginary bohemi- 
anism, and of exercising—however indirectly—some influence on 
public affairs, is almost always more than ambitious youth can resist. 
Our forefathers regarded the Press as something about as disreputable 
as play-acting, but nowadays we seem to have turned right round, 
and parents of undoubted respectability have even been known to 
pay considerable sums to apprentice their sons to journalism. 

Every working journalist is called upon from time to time to offer 
advice and suggestions to some person who is ambitious of going on 
the Press. I have almost invariably found coupled with this ambi- 
tion an extraordinary incuriousness as regards newspapers themselves, 
Anything like an intelligent interest in newspapers in general, and 
the important newspapers in particular; any grasp of the true func- 
tions of journalism; any well-balanced judgment upon, both its 
fleeting and its permanent characteristics—these are, in my experience, 
rare among would-be journalists. The aspirant should read the news- 
papers every day, not merely skimming them, but applying to them 
his whole mind and powers of observation. For instance, he should 


compare the varying standards of accuracy which obtain in the ` 


different journals, and the relative importance assigned by each to 


the different classes of news, such as financial, foreign, legal, sport- , 


ing, naval and military, ecclesiastical, and so on. All newspapers, 


`. 
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except those which are beneath contempt, are curiously like human 
beings, though a good deal easier to read, and the aspirant cannot do 
better than begin by studying their individualities. 

Three of the qualifications laid down by Cicero as essential to a 
great military commander—virtus, auctoritas, and feltcitas—are of 
the utmost service also in the smaller field of the Press. Virtus, of 
course, includes that dogged determination and refusal to be dis- 
couraged which will be especially needed by the aspirant at the 
outset of his career, while auctoritas implies, if it does not include, 
that character for trustworthiness and stability so rightly valued by 
discriminating newspaper proprietors. Journalism is like the 
politique de longue haleine. No amount of brilliance can achieve 
more than temporary success unless it carries the ballast of sober 
commonsense and judgment. 

A very common idea is that journalism is much overcrowded, and 
in a sense that is true. The number of persons who are hungry for 
work on the Press is large, but the number of competent persons 
among them is, to say the least of it, considerably smaller. The 
special difficulty of estimating beforehand a man’s journalistic capa- 
_ city is no doubt responsible for the considerable number of square 

pegs in round holes to be met with in the world of journalism. The 

testing process is always going on, and practically there are equal 
chances at first for both competence and incompetence. 

At the very outset the beginner will be confronted with the 
question—shorthand or no shorthand? And he will probably find 
that the first half-dozen journalists he may consult are equally 
divided on the point. There is not much room in the’ sensational 
journalism of the day for long verbatim reports of speeches; but on 
the other hand, it is difficult to believe that a time will ever come 
when at any rate the more thoughtful section of the public will not 
want the ipsissima verba of eminent men when they make important 
pronouncements on public affairs. At best, ‘however, the field for 
the shorthand writer in journalism is limited, and tends to become 
more so. It has, besides, the disadvantage of being a groove out of 
which it is hard to rise. Four-fifths of the shorthand reporter's 
work is purely mechanical. It is in the remaining one-fifth, where 
there is every scope for intelligence, education, judgment, and 
resource, that the difference between the good and the bad reporter 
stafids revealed. 

The aristocracy of this branch of journalism are the reporters in 
the Gallery of the Houses of Parliament, many of whom are bar- 

_ risters or University men, or both. A man might'do worse than aim 
at the Gallery, for it has proved in the past the stepping-stone to 
fairly well-paid posts as leader-writer or assistant editor. But so far 

,a8 money goes the Gallery now offers no special attractions. Gone 

, are the good old days when the provincial newspaper had no repre- 
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sentatives in the Gallery of its own, and had to rely upon the London 
men, and those extra “plums” of corresponding for papers outside 
London have sadly diminished. There is also a certain limited 
demand for really competent verbatim reporters for the chief news 
agencies, which usually send out their own staffs when a statesman 
of the first rank makes a speech, whether in London or in the 
country. With shorthand reporting as a branch of provincial, 
journalism I will deal later. On the whole it may be said that, while 
a man of good general education and ordinary industry can alwaya 
make bread and cheese by means of shorthand, his chances of cake 
are meagre. oe 

Almost every would-be journalist desires ultimately to go to 
London and join the staff of some great organ of metropolitan 
opinion. Generally speaking, fhe best way to get to London is 
first to go to the country; a provincial training, even though it be 
quite a short one, is a considerable advantage in obtaining positions 
on the London Press, but it must be acquired on a provincial paper of 
aome standing. There are many special advantages in beginning on 
a country paper. In -the first place, the various departments of 
newspaper work are necessarily not nearly so much specialised 
as they are in London, and it is much easier to make experiments, 
to dabble a little in every side of newspaper production. 

A young man who enters a provincial newspaper office will find 
plenty of opportunities of discovering where his real strength lies. 
As a general rule, it is extremely foolish either to invest any money 
or to pay any premium; our aspirant possesses a degree and has had 
an expensive education—that should be his capital alone, and it 
would not be worth his while to join the staff of a paper which needed 
the few hundreds of pounds he might be able to offer. Rather, his 
aim should be to secure a footing in a stable and reputable office, and 
the proprietors of such journals do not disdain to advertise to fi 
vacancies. i 

Tt is a good rule never to accept a post which carries with it no 
salary at all. I do not care to mention any precise sum, because 
tates of pay vary considerably in different districts. The truth is 
chat a man, if he is of any use, begins to earn money sooner in 
journalism than in any other calling, but on the other hand he can 
never hope, however successful he may be, to make anything like the 
income of an Attorney-General or a medical baronet or an emifent 
engineer. Almost from the beginning, however, he should command 
the ordinary stipend of a curate, and as his experience increases he 
may expect temporalities equivalent, roughly speaking, to those of a. 
suffragan bishop, especially if he supplements his regular salary with 
outside work, such as fiction. 

Perhaps the best kind of office in which to begin is that of a great, 
provincial daily, published in an important manufacturing centre; 
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though it is in some ways not a bad thing to make a start in a country 
town of the second or third rank, to remain there from six to twelve 
months, and then to pass on to the staff of a great provincial daily. 
The benefit of the double experience will be felt afterwards in trying 
for a position on the London Press, if the ambition to come to London 
still remains. For it must be remembered that the chief provincial 
papers have become, especially in recent years, so excellent and so 
4nfluential that a man whose heart is not absolutely set upon London 
might do worse than make one of them the goal of his ambition. 

Let us suppose our aspirant established in a reputable office in a 
thriving country town*of the second rank. There will probably be 
an evening paper published every day at 4d., and a popular local 
weekly at 1d., or perhaps 2d. The beginner is engaged most 
probably as sub-editor—that is to eay, to deal with news which 
reaches him in various forms, by telegram, by train-parcel and by 
post. It will ibe his duty to commit almost unlimited robberies 
on the columns of the London papers as soon as they come down by the 
newspaper train, as well as on those of the principal provincial organs. 

The first edition of the evening paper—which will probably be 
called the fourth—he will fill with the results of these licensed 
thefts, “conveyed” with as little acknowledgment as he decently 
can. They will consist first and foremost of items of local interest, 
for a gas explosion in the next street is always better “copy” in 
the country than the most destructive earthquake in Japan. Thus 
news which has entailed an expenditure, not only of much money, 
but of a singular combination of practical intelligence and organising 
power, may be appropriated and dished up again, in the present state 
of the law, for the mere cost of a pair of scissors and a paste-pot. 

Small country dailies depend to a great extent on their sporting 
patrons, who generally buy every edition that comes out in order to 
obtain the result of each successive race. In the first edition will be 
inserted “tips” for the day’s racing—which in one case known to 
me were actually supplied by a firm of bookmakers!—and each 
prognostication in succession will, of course, be cancelled if the horse 
loses and retained if he wins. The reports furnished by local cor- 
respondents will require a good deal of correction, and in some cases 
absolute re-writing, for it is not possible to obtain competent cor- 
respondents in villages and places of minor importance. The agency 
telegrams, too, should be regarded as so much raw material, to be 
revised, supplemented, and generally dressed up in the most read- 
able form. 

The beginner should not, however, confine his energies to the mere 
preparation of news. If his editor is a journalist of the old-fashioned 
country type, who finds original composition a matter of some 
difficulty, the new recruit will be encouraged to try his hand at 
leader-writing. The old-fashioned “three-decked” article is not 
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likely to be in request, but much may be done with light, short and 
readable leaderettes or notes in place of a leader. 

If there is a rival paper published in the same town, care must be 
taken to keep ahead of it. Our recruit should see that his paper has 
every day at least one really interesting, and if possible, local, item 
of news or article which the rival sheet does not get. To the 
experienced London journalist there is nothing more fascinating 
about country papers than the ease with which a little hit may I 
made in their columns. Anything at all out of the common, any 
relief from the interminable deliberations of urban district councils 
and burial boards and other industriously-recorded platitudes of 
pompous local nobodies, is eagerly read and welcomed. Even such 
ancient journalistic devices as a series of articles on a local 
“dangerous trade,” or on the focal slums, may be often tried with 
success, especially in time of peace. 

To a man fresh from the University the life of a small provincial 
office will probably be at firat extremely puzzling, but it would be a 
fatal mistake for him to assume any airs of superiority. Our 
beginner will meet, if he conducts himself with simplicity and 
good-humour, with an astonishing amount of real kindness, good- 
fellowship, and unobtrusive help, and of help from men of experience 
he stands in sore need, whatever his vanity may whisper to him. 

It sometimes happens that a literary training hes the unfortunate 
result of disgusting its victim with anything that concerns trade 
and commerce. The raw youth, fresh from the schools, is apt to 
consider such matters vulgar and beneath his notice. A would-be 
journalist could make no greater mistake. It is not too much to 
say that trade is the very life-blood of journalism, for on it in the 
last resort all journalists depend for their bread and butter. Our 
beginner, therefore, should make.it his business to study the trade 
of the town in which he is situated, and to seek acquaintances among 
the substantial ‘citizens who control the local industries rather than 
among the superficially pleasanter companions of the billiard-room 
and the cricket field. In close connection with local industries the 
condition of the working classes should also be studied. Such know- 
ledge is valuable at the moment, but still more valuable in the future. 

The main object of every good editor of a newspaper is to make his 
paper a daily necessity to an ever-increasing circle of readers; and 
«ur beginner should do all he can to promote that object. Journalism 
is not a matter of sitting in an office and opening one’s mouth 
to receive the raw material descending from heaven; the journalist 
must mix freely with his fellow-creatures of every class. Nothing, 
‘within reasonable limits, must be to him “common or unclean.” 
He must be ever ready to learn by actual contact with life what it is 
that interesta and sways the emotions of the world around him. 

With regard to shorthand in provincial journalism, it cannot be 
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recommended to the ordinary type of University man. The whole 
body of reporters attached to a provincial newspaper usually supple- 
ment, their salaries by forming a sort of joint-stock company for 
furnishing papers published in other towns with news, but since the 
great development of news agencies these co-operative profits heve 
much diminished. The tale is still told of how euch a corps of 
reporters in a north country town made many hundreds of pounds 
oft, of one murder in which the whole country happened to be 
interested; it is said that they paid a solicitor to protract every 
stage of the proceedings, at the inquest and before the magisterial 
bench; and, when everything had apparently come to an end with 
the prisoner’s execution, they retold the story of the ctime in a 
little book, which had an enormous sale. Those palmy days have 
gone. The provincial reporter’s life*is exceedingly laborious, is 
mainly concerned with masses of dull detail, and does not often 
lead to promotion. 

It remains to consider the transference to London, where journalism 
is highly specialised. Every aspirant has, as a rule, some vague 
ambition of succeeding in a particular line. His first object should 
be to make himself known, if possible to the general public, or at any 
rate to the special world of newspapers, as an authority on his subject. 
To secure this end there is nothing so good as a successful book. 
The book should either be short, 'witty, and readable, or else it 
should be long, rather expensive, and full of solid information. 
Signed articles in the newspapers and magazines are also useful in 
securing for a man recognition as an expert; and the extent to which 
he can bring his special subject into relation with passing events 
will be a good test of his journalistic ability, both to himself and 
to others, 

Undoubtedly the most interesting and romantic of all special 
lines is war correspondence, in which more than one Oxford man 
has distinguished himself. It is a calling which appeals so strongly 
to the ‘adventurous spirit of the young Englishman that he is often 
tempted to undertake to pay his own expenses in order to be sent 
out for some paper. He-has an idea that by so doing he obtains 
entrance into the ranks of regular war correspondents, but that is 
almost always a mistake, both for the man himself and for the paper 
which employs him on such unsatisfactory terms. To have paid 
one’s @wn expenses is the ‘mark of the amateur correspondent—a 
type of which the Boer War has furnished us with several remarkable 
examples. No doubt it is difficult to make a beginning as a war 
“ special,” and a wise youth will probably take for his first campaign 
less than the market rate of pay, but if he is worth employing at 
all he is worth his expenses, and something over. The average rate 
is, I believe, a clear £80 a month, with a pension of £300 a year 
to the widow for her life if the correspondent is killed or dies in the 
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service of his paper. No doubt there are some veterans who can 
command much better terms than these, which are only mentioned 
here in order to give the inquirer some idea of what he may expect 
after he has acquired a little experience. On a peace footing, while 
he is waiting for a war to begin, the correspondent is not overpaid 
at £20 or £25 a month by way of retainer, for which, moreover, he 
is generally expected to write a few articles when required. 

Ability to sketch rapidly is a great advantage to the future War 
correspondent, for it brings the illustrated weekly papers into the 
number of his possible employers. Any time, also, that has been 
spent over volunteering will not have been*thrown away. But, after 
all, the most essential possession for a war correspondent is a vigorous, 
incisive, individual style of writing. His telegraphic despatches are 
pretty sure to be curtailed, ahd even sometimes entirely suppressed, 
by the censor, but he will be allowed more liberty with his mail letters. 
It is commonly said thatthe activity of the censorship in South Africa 
has been such a lesson io the principal newspapers that they will 
greatly reduce the number of their correspondents in the next great 
war. Certainly it seems at first sight a waste of money to send men 
to the front if they are only to be allowed to telegraph home the 
same news that is contained in the despatches of the Commander-in- 
Chief, but, however strict may be the censorship, there will always 
be a demand for good mail letters. 

The consideration of special lines brings us naturally to a common 
type of University aspirant—the young man who has no notion of 
being tied by the leg to a dull office, with few opportunities of dining 
out. His ambition aims either at dramatic criticism—he likes going 
to the theatre; or at reviewing—“ easy work, and you keep the books, 
“don’t you know.” 

In reviewing a beginning may often be made if the aspirant has 
some special knowledge which would entitle him to review a 
particular kind of book. The amount of matter which can be 
accepted from him on this one subject will probably not produce a 
very large cheque, but if he plays his cards well he ought in time to 
be entrusted with more general reviewing, and he may in this way 
build up a profitable connection. Of all branches of journalistic 
work, reviewing is perhaps the one that looks most easy, and in some 
papers, especially in the provinces, this department is either neglected 
or is entrusted to men and women who possess little educationyand no 
judgment. 

On the other hand, some of the finest and subtlest minds now 
serving the Press are engaged in reviewing, and from their writings 
much may be learned by the ambitious neophyte. He should procure 
the last new book which everyone is talking about, and after he has 
read it he should study what is said of it in the important organs of 
the Press, both daily and weekly. If this process is adopted for some 
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months the aspirant should learn a good deal from it, especially with 
regard to a little-recognised characteristic of reviewing generally—I 
mean. the fact that each paper deals with books from a somewhat 
different standpoint. Thus, there are papers which are not interested 
in literature, and which only publish reviews in order that they may 
obtain a share in publishers’ advertisements. Other papers regard 
the appearance of an interesting book as an event, an item of news, 
anã the book-is described and criticised as a matter of course, just as 
anew railway or a new public building, for example, is described and 
criticised. There is yet a third class of papers which take a somewhat 
longer view. The editor of these are seriously concerned about the 
condition of English literature, and in dealing with the enormous 
output of books they pay little or no attention to what is likely to 
please the public. On the contrary, they strive to guide the public 
taste towards the admiration of work to which it would not naturally 
be attracted. It is not the business of the literary aspirant to 
condemn any of these points of view, and it may even be his lot to 
work for three different papers, each representing one of them. 

As for dramatic criticism, it looks in some ways quite as easy as 
reviewing to ‘the outsider, but in reality it is even more difficult, and 
demands an even greater prudence and knowledge of the world. I 
was once asked to recommend a gentleman whom I had never seen in 
my life for the post of chief dramatic critic on a great daily paper, 
and it was mentioned as one of the applicant’s principal qualifications 
that he knew pretty nearly every actor and actress in London. The 
incident revealed to me how much misapprehension prevails on the 
subject of dramatic criticism. The aspirant should endeavour to 
attach himself to some one of the principal critics in the capacity 
of understudy, taking the great man’s place at the productions of 
minor importance, and so learning by a thorough apprenticeship 
both the theory and practice of dramatic criticism. 

Many other special lines might be dealt with, such as financial, 
sporting, and society journalism, each of which presents features of 
interest. But I have preferred to treat at somewhat greater length 
of those branches which are most likely to attract the newly-fledged 
B.A. 

In conclusion a word may be usefully said on journalism considered 
as a definite avocation, for which an educational test should, in the 
opinion, of some, be set up. It is often loosely called a profession, 
although it never has been and never can be one in the sense in which 
we apply the word to the Bar or medicine, or the Services. If a 
Council of Journalistic Education was constituted to-morrow, it would 
be ‘unable to find any definite minimum of knowledge on which it 
could fairly insist before granting diplomas in journalism. But if 
such a minimum could be found, newspaper proprietors would 
obviously be foolish to surrender their liberty to employ any person 
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E have asked for a new edition of anthropology. It must be 
run not only on a new line of thought, but on a new line of 
words. The ruling words are mostly taken from the classical 

languages, Where they carry sacred ideas; but they were wrested from 
their sacredness by the early Christian Church to mean falsehood, 
delusion, devilism. They have been so used for these two thousand 
years, and have come down to us with associations from which 
it is impossible now to disengage them. This vocabulary of classical 
Paganism is a débris washed down the centuries and hustled about 
in our literature till it has lost all respectability. Science cannot 
safely or justly employ words torn from their native bed of thought 
and served up solely to exhibit human aberration. 

It will be our aim first to remove this cumbering débris, and then 
to affirm the principle which will show a decent way through the 
maze of religious thought. I will suggest a new stock of words and 
style of phrase which will justify the moral administration of human 
affairs, badly reported to us by the vocabulary in use. i 


Gops, GODDESSES, DEITIES, DEIFICATIONS. 


These make the first set of disconcerting words we encounter, 
thrown pell-mell into our science. They smack of fabling, and 
what has science to do with falsitiesP Except anthropology treats 
religion as a scourge in the human race, it has no business with 
these twords. Science must leave these words severely alone, and 
find their evolutionary equivalents of sacredness, for they have long 
lost character. Let us lingér awhile over these words, and we 
shall see the distraction in them for purposes of science. 

Homer uses two words to express two conceptions of the Unseen 
Universe; the first means the One Supreme Being, 8 6eds, the 
other some particular god, Oéos 7s. In Attic Greek, the word 
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god in the dual number commonly means the goddesses Ceres and 
Proserpine. One of the secrets of primitive religion is hidden in this 
relation of the particular and the universal. Plato, whose idealism 
was the evolution of Homer’s Olympian deities, uses the word’ in 
similar senses: “ Is not the knowledge of the gods one of the noblest 
“ sorts of knowledge?” ; again, “for if love be, as surely he is, a god 
“ or divine, he cannot be evil”; and again, “God is perfectly simple 
“ and true, both in word and deed; He changeth not.” In the straim 
of the particular Euripides writes, “I rate at nothing the fruits of 
“mortal zeal without the gods,” and of the universal, “we depend 
“upon thee, O God, and do that which answers to Thy will.” The 
Roman has the same vein in his thinking :—Marcus Aurelius thus: 
“Tt is pleasant to die if there be gods and sad to live if there be 
“none”; his great master, Epictetus, on the universal, thus:—‘‘ Dare 
“to look up to God and say, ‘Do with me henceforth as Thou wilt, 
“cI am Thine’” A suggestive vestige of this twofold conception 
lingers in the Hebrew Psalms: “Among the gods there is none like 
“unto Thee, O Jehovah.” 

Ancient Egypt and modern India are on the plane of civilisation 
just below that of Greece and Rome. Professor Tiele’ writes of 
Egypt: “The animals worshipped—originally but fetishes, which 
“they continued to be for the great majority of worshippers—were 
“brought by the doctrinal expositions and by the educated classes 
“into connection with certain particular gods, and thus came to be 
“regarded as the terrestrial incarnations of these gods.” The stork 
family of birds, the beetle, the alluvial mud on which the fertility of 
the land depended, the sand of the desert, and the days of the month 
were Egyptian gods. Over all was the One of One. “There are texts in 
“which the names of gods disappear and the Unity of God is 
“asserted.’* Professor Monier Williams tells us that the Brahman 
says: “There is but One Being and no second.”+ But on the side 
of particulerism we have an amusing story of Professor Drummond’s 
student days given to us by his genial biographer. It ig a curious 
fact and a hint to other Christian bodies to follow, that the Free 
Church of Scotland is the only Church which exacts attendance, in 
her four years’ theological curriculum for divinity students, on a 
course of missionary lectures, which, if the chair had been called a 
chair of Comparative Religion, might have developed a finer science 
of religion. The first Professor of this course was the eloquent and 
apostolic Duff, of Calcutta. Examining a student on his lectures, 
the Professor put him the question, “How many gods have the 
“Hindus?” The nonplussed student turned to Drummond for help, 
who whispered, “Twenty-five.” “Twenty-five,” exclaimed the fer- 
vent Professor, “ twenty-five millions of millions!” 

When we turn to the existing barbaric races, which are on the 

* « Renouf’s Hibbert Lectures,” p. 89. tł “ Hinduism,” p. 11, . 
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plane of culture below the modern Hindu and the ancient Egyptian, 
we find Mr. Brough Smyth, an authority on the Australian native, 
writing: “Birds and beasts are the gods of the Australians.” 
Professor Huxley sums up another primitive order of thought and 
asserts: “The deification of ancestral ghosts, in its most pronounced 
“form, is therefore the chief element in the theology of a great 
“moiety, possibly of more than half, of the human race.”’* The 
*Santhals are a hill tribe in India, most slenderly equipped. They 
told the missionaries that the sun made the world. When reasoned 
with they explained, “We do not mean the visible sun, but the 
“ Invisible one.” t 

Homer relates particular gods to the Supreme in the same sense in 
which Plato speaks of love as a god and of God as a Being perfectly 
simple, who changeth not, relating tdeas ‘to their archetype in God. 
The particular gods were the ideas of God which lie scattered around 
us in nature and in ourselves, which, as they have their origin and 
original in God, partake of divinity and should be spoken of as the 
divineness in nature. When Mr. Brough Smyth sees the Fijian 
make birds and beasts gods and Professor Tiele sees the Egyptian 
make the alluvial mud, the sand of the desert and the months of the 
year, gods, they mean that the early primitive mind saw divine ideas 
in nature, that behind her forms and phases and forces are divine 
thoughts, which can be read in them. Dr. E. W. West is the most 
accomplished scholar amongst us of the ancient Persian literature. 
He says that in the old Persian philosophy there is a doctrine that 
man had an existence in idea before he became person, and this 
primary idea is known as Pravashi. “The idea of the primeval 
“existence of all good creations in the state of Pravashis,” is a 
ruling idea in the Persian philosophy.t “Every being and object 
“belonging to Atharmazd’s creation is supposed to have its spiritual 
“representative, created before the universe and perpetually 
“existing.”§ Dr. West writes to me to say, “as Plato must have 
“had many opportunities of meeting Persians in Asia Minor, he 
“ probably borrowed ‘the ideas’ of his philosophy from them, either 
“directly or indirectly through other Greeks.” 

To idealise, or, as the plain man says, to find ideas, is the common 
distinguishing faculty of humanity. The faculty is given to all races 
in measure, to the Greeks it was given without measure. It was the 
Greely who made ideas picturesque by calling them gods and god- 
desses, that is giving them the similitude of men and women, and we 
turn the picturesque into a burlesque by making them vanities of 

Y Nineteenth Century, vol. xix., p. 495. t “ Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures,” p. 209. 
‘Marvels of Zoroastrianism,” Part V., translated by E. W. West, Ph.D., from the 
Pahlivi texts, edited by Professor Max Muller. ‘‘Bacred Books of the East,” vol. xlvii., 
Introduction, para. 77, 
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a deceived mind. Dr. Duffs million gods are easily accounted for 
when each detail in nature and temper in man is regarded as % 
divine thought, and traced to its original in the power and love of 
God. It is an attainment to see ourselves in a vast temple, every 
stone of which is a divine idea, and we ourselves “as living stones 
“built up into a spiritual house.” When we moderns call these 
ideas gods and goddesses we vulgarize this sacredness and build 
tomples of tinsel and trickery. s 

This manner of thought has been explained to us by personifica- 
tion. It is well known that the Romans personified every human 
attribute, and latterly every abstract idea was personified as a woman 
and attributes given to her. Fortuna was the goddess of luck, 
Febris the goddess of fever, Spes of hope, Clementia of mercy, Ops 
of field labour. The Roman was a sane, sound man, if ever there was 
one on the face of the earth, and he knew what he was saying when he 
called abstractions goddesses. He was profoundly impressed with 
the fact that human virtues and human affairs had ideas of the 
unseen universe in them, and he personified them to make them 
pictorial and give them the impressionism of a picture. The Roman 
followed the Greek, and both followed the primitive mind in seeing 
an unseen sacredness in the medium of the sensuous world, the 
particulars of which he called gods and goddesses as partaking in 
the universal divineness. Historians commonly speak of the 
worship of personifications by the Romans, as if they saw women 
stalking about whose names were Fever, Luck, Hope, to whom they 
gave homage. We have travelled far away from the classical way of 
explaining the universe to ourselves, and when we call the divine 
particulars around us by names of gods and goddesses we are em- 
ploying words which have no corresponding reality and no coherence 
with our modes of thought. Personification was an adornment 
which the Roman mind put on his ideas of sacredness. We adorn 
nothing but the unreality which we assume in these primitive con- 
ceptions of things. In constructing a science of religion we must 
find the evolutionary equivalent to personification. This equivalent 
is the divine ideas in the forces and phases of nature. We must drop 
the words gods and goddesses, if we want science. Insects breathe by 
tubes scattered over the bedy, which the biologist calls spiracles, 
fishes breathe by gills, the higher animals by lungs. It would create 
confusion in science to employ the words spiracle and gill fgr the 
breathing organ of the mammalia, but the lung is the equivalent 
organ. 

Huxley is great upon the deification of ghosts, and it is fiction and 
fudge to him, neither deity nor ghost being a reality. Deity and 
deification among primitive people are words which imply realities 
higher than that of a human being, and if we cannot take their 
supernal point of view, the words should be dropped. If the ghost 
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is a phantom and the deification a fooling, then we should speak of 
the fabrication of deities. If Huxley had said the cock and bull 
story of deified ghosts is therefore the chief element in the theology 
of more than half of the human race, he would have told us of a 
prevailing disease, without a veil of sacred words thrown over it. 
The primitive man, with his deity and deification, is in the region of 
unseen sacredness. If we choose to represent his perception of the 

e unseen as maggots in the brain, we should write it in a chapter on the 
depravity of the human race. The quotation we have given from 
Huxley is taken from an article, entitled “ The Evolution of Theology, 
“a Study in Anthropology.” It should have been entitled “ A Study 
“in Phantasmal Biology.” The most incisive proof texts for the total 
depravity of the race will be found in Professor Huxley’s writings on 
anthropology. ° 

Mr. Spencer is the philosopher of our century who has undertaken 
to place religion on a rational basis; but he fails to make out a good 
case, spite of the wholesome canons he has asserted. He writes: 
“The assumption that men gratuitously act in irrational ways is 
“inadmissible. But if the propitiation of deities wes developed 
“from pfopitiations of the dead, the seeming irrationality is 
“accounted for.” Good philosophy in the first sentence; bad logic 
and worse anthropology in the second. The argument is: Granted 
the rationality of propitiating the dead, the irrationality of pro- 
pitiating deities becomes rational. Mr. Spencer regards the whole 
business, first and last, as a superstition, and yet he asks us to grant 
him the rationality of the irrational beginning, and he will show us 
the rationality of the end. This is bad fencing. Mr. Spencer has 
made noble attempts to save the reality of religion, but from his 
standpoint even his massive intellect is not sufficient for the task, 
The only way to save the rationality of the primitive mind in the 
matter of religion is to find the counterpart of gods, deities and 
deification in the last development which religion has found in 
Christianity. This is evolutionary science, and we shall never reach 
it till we drop the words which suggest religion to be a falsity 
fastened on the mind. We must begin with a clean sheet. At the 
risk of repetition we affirm that the counterparts to the parti- 
cularism of gods are the divine ideas in the creation and the divine- 
ness of nature generally, which lead up to the original in God. Later 
on we shall study the meaning of the words worship and propitiation, 
as applied to gods and deities. ; 

When we have hold of the right clue to the understanding of gods 
and deities, we are in a position to find a rational meaning for an 
interesting phase of barbario thought which anthropology has 
brought to light and marred by misreading. Uncivilised peoples 
have the same curiosity for origins as the civilised. Tribes and racos 
are known to derive their origin, one from the Dawn, another from a 
e 812 
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Mountain, and a third from the Eagle. This derivation is divinised 
as a Firat Cause, and called a Totem, and the worship of this deriva- 
tion is named Totemism. This irrational thought is explained .in 
this way, that in the traditions of one tribe a beautiful ancestress was 
known as the Dawn, in another a fat chief was known as the 
Mountain, in a third a noble leader as Eagle. The story of these 
ancestors was lost, but the names remained, and alas! such is the 
inveterate confusion in the human mind, the metaphors got somehow" 
jumbled with the objects from which they were taken. The savage 
cannot distinguish between a metaphor and the reality. An animal 
easily distinguishes stones from grass, eats the one, never chews the 
other. The worship of the Dawn, the Mountain, the Eagle thus 
commenced as the First Cause and Father of the tribe. 

Totemism ie really a myth of*origin. Scholars who have inquired 
into the meaning of the word totem or dodhaim say that it has a 
meaning similar to Oki, used by Red Indians of America, and means 
a manifestation of the unseen universe. An ancestor, who had 
impressed himself on his tribe, saw in the dawn a manifestation of 
God, another saw it in a mountain, and a third in the eagle. They 
left these as signs and symbols of the unseen Cause, the Fatherly 
derivation of the tribe, and tradition has preserved them. These were 
the ideas which Jed up to the Uncreate and Unseen where the true 
derivation js. This is a rational explanation on the lines of the 
idealism we have affirmed as a potent source of religion. “ Athena 
“adopts a child of Héphestos and of the earth—Hrichthonius— 
“literally the tearer of the ground—who is the head of the Kings of 
“ Attica.”* So Ruskin. Erichthonius is the plough, and the plough 
making furrows of spring is the totem of Athenian kings. Their 
First Father is the plough—shall we say, the philosophical Greeks so 
thought in their imbecility? The fertility of spring is the thought 
or idea, which, symbolised by the plough, has given to the Athenians 
a vision of their relations to the Unseen Universe. Our science 
turns the plough into an ancestor. Anthropology, in attempting to 
make religion rational, piles irrationality upon irrationality, not 
having the key to the essential elements of religion. 

These words—gods, goddesses, deities, deifications and guch like— 
which dominate and distress our science, can be easily replaced by 
such words as divine ideas, spiritual manifestations, the unseen 
archetypes of the visible universe. They once implied ‘the vision of 
the Divine manifested in nature. They can be translated into their 
evolutionary equivalents by phrases such as the sanctities in nature, 
sacredness in man, the unseen beyond death, the vision of divineness 
everywhere. The picturesqueness of the antique forms has giveh 
place in modern thought to grotesqueness. They belong to a lost 


* i Queon of the Air,” p. 56, para. 88. 
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order of thought, and with that order they must go. To use them in 
science, necessarily with all the coarse associations which cluster 
ropnd them, is to set science on a wrong scent. 


POLYTHEISM AND ALONOTHEISAL. 


We are now in a position to overhaul the word Polytheism, as 
another disconcerting word in our science. If we translate gods 
“and deities into divine ideas perceived by the human faculty, the 
hinterland of the seen, and if, as we have shown, the races lowest in 
the scale who are with us to-day, as well as the races, high and low, 
of the ancient .world,*have a name for the One Supreme over all, 
the conception of religion implied in polytheism needs re-statement 
and a wholly new perspective. Polytheism is the vision of the 
unseen Supreme in the many detaits of the seen, the vision of the 
Divine in the many forces, laws, principles, beauties, utilities around 
and in us. Monotheism is the union of these visions into the First 
Cause and the Heavenly Father. 

Dr. Duff spent a long fervent life in the missionary service. He 
loved the Hindu and knew his reflecting mind, and yet when he 
places a million gods to his credit he put us far on the way to regard 
the Hindu mind as ridiculous, We know the Greeks could get a 
great deal of fun out of their gods and goddesses. In point of fact 
there is nothing in the entire range of literature to top the figments 
and farces which have been fathered on the human mind in the name 
of polytheism and are now accredited to us by anthropology. The 
royal forces of religion glide about us as the elf and gnome, dragon 
and wraith of our western fairylands. Polytheism makes religion a 
disreputable thing in our world; and one does not wonder that a 
lover and student of nature like the late Mr. Grant Allen should have 
spoken of religion as a “grotesque fungoid growth,” infesting the 
brain of the most civilised peoples. Byron was practically a Pagan, 
and he says that Nature stirred in him “ the feeling infinite,” 

It is a tone 
The soul and source of music, which makes known 
The eternal harmony.* A 

Steeped in nature is the barbaric mind, and there we should hear 
the music of the eternal harmony, though it be in rude drumming or 
piping. But such are the trammels laid on thought by the words we 
are ‘discussing that an English clergyman and philosopher of no 
ordinary insight writes:—‘“The religious instinct, in its earlier 
“ stages, continually misinterpreted itself—finding gods in stocks and 
“stones, sun, moon and stars, birds, beasts and fishes.”+ It is not 
the fairyland of gods in sun and moon which they found, but “ the 
“eternal harmony.” 


* i Qhilde Harold,’’ IO., 90. t ‘‘ TUngworth’s Divine Immanence,’’ p. 80. 
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When Homer and Plato and Marcus Aurelius solemnly inform us 
of particular gods and the “Supreme One,” when the Roman made 
every abstract noun a goddess and the one Heaven-Father over all, 
when the Egyptian called the sand of the desert and the mud which 
the Nile brought down deities, and inscribed, at the same time, on 
one of his temples, “I am that was, and is, and shall be,” when the 
modern Hindu has his million gods and the One Being who has no 
Second, when existing Australian tribes have Darumulun as the ° 
ancient Father and Patagonian tribes Yerri Yuppon as the Maker of 
all, and gods and deities many also—we see that polytheism discovers 
to us a fashion of thought which we have not gauged, and which has 
been badly reported to us. Plato and Mr. Spencer affirm that the 
Many and the One, the Unity and Multiplicity, are necessary 
classes of thought. Plato says: “I am a great lover of the processes 
“ of division and generalisation; they help me to think and speak, 
“and if I find any man who is able to see a One and a many in 
“nature, him I follow and walk in his steps, as if he were a god.” 
Mr. Spencer thus: “It is impossible to think of unity without 
“thinking of a correlated duality or multiplicity.” R 

The way of looking at the system of things represented by 
polytheism and monotheism, is a case of coherent and incoherent 
thinking, the mind at one time collecting itself upon the universal, 
and at another dispersing itself upon details. In the ancient world 
only one branch of Semites, the Hebrews, reached the coherence of a 
stable monotheism, and this after a great struggle, extending over 
centuries. In the Western world, the Catholic mind is not strictly 
coherent, but dissipates itself among saints and relios. It would 
appear that the only adequate account of religion is obtained by 
keeping well in view the many and the One, the particular and the 
universal of God. Among the large majority of mankind, ancient 
and modern, man has been, in one mood, a polytheist, and in 
another monotheist, swinging from the one to the other, with the 
talance now upon the One and again upon the particular. Only in 
the modern Western world, under the specific environment of Christ, 
has the balance stood stable upon the One, the Universal, the 
Imperial. It is the difference between the artisan and the artist, 
and the artizans are many, the artists few. 

But we must dismiss the word polytheism with its vulgar sugges- 
tions. It can be replaced by the doctrine of the One and the many, 
of Unity and multiplicity, of ideas in nature and Idealism in God. 
Emerson says: “Idealism sees all things in God,” and by idealism 
the plain man means that there is a world around him of divine 
ideas, feelings, purposes, God’s own chosen dwelling-place, where he: 
would dwell with His God. We shall see later on the building of 
this temple. 
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IDoL AND IDOLATRY. 


Idol and idolatry are words suffering the same decrepitude as gods 
and deities. An idol is an idealism cast into art; sensuous assistance 
given to the idealising faculty; and this is the main function of art 
in painting, sculpture, architecture. Art is the necessity and joy of 
our life, for the reason that the ideal is the common property and 
privilege of mind. The words idol and idea have the same root in 

° the Greek word to see; the idea is something seen by the mind, the 
idol the same thing seen by the eye; the ideal is the sum and soul of 
many ideas. An artist must import the element of the ideal into his 
work, if his brush or chisel is to speak to us. Art always attempts to 
reach that which the human mind instinctively feels as the inner 
truth of things. To this day the artist harks back to the gods and 
myths of Greek idealism, and feelsethe inner truth of things which 
lay in them, as in Turner’s “ Apollo and Daphne,” Poynter’s “ Visit 
“of Venus to Aisculapius,” Waterhouse’s “ Nymphs finding the Head 
“of Orpheus.” 

That art would be requisitioned by religion is what we might 
expect, indeed religion is the inevitable mother of art; symbol and 
ceremony are of the nature of art. One dividing line between the 
Evangelical and Catholic in Western society is in the use of art, the 
Evangelical using it sparingly, the Catholic drawing on it liberally. 
Catholic churches are overlaid with art, what in a Pagan temple we 
call images, and the central ceremony of the Mass gives to the 
Crucifixion the effect of impressionism in art. Therefore the Puritan 
calls the Catholic an idolater, and in the common meaning of the 
word idol, he is right; and yet how inept it is to call by that name 
the late Lord Chief Justice of England, the late German Chancellor, 
the late M. Pasteur of scientific eminence. A Puritan who has seen a 
vast Catholic congregation kneel down and bow the head as the host 
is lifted up feels that it is worship excited by a visibility, and yet he 
would hesitate before he would pronounce the contents of the pyx 
idols and the homage given idolatry. And it is this discordance 
which we should feel in applying the words idol and idolatry to 
religions outside the western world. 

Tradition has given to us the idea that the idol, the art employed 
by primitive peoples, is believed to be inhabited by a spirit, a 
living being. Mr. Spencer follows tradition and actually ascribes 
this, silliness to the Romans in the heyday of their civilisation. 
“The statues of the emperors were real idols, to which they offered 
“incense, victims, prayers.” The Romans took dead marble for a 
living man! The organ is an instrument of art, it makes musical 
‘the affections in hymn and anthem, sensibly stirs the inaudible har- 
monies of the soul. English Puritanism has without scruple taken 
the assistance of the organ in worship, save in the case of that uncom- 
promising Puritan, the Quaker; but Scottish Puritanism for long 
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rigidly excluded it and even now accepts it grudgingly. It was very 
properly called an idol, and is to this day so called in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and, not without a sneer, “a kist o’ fustles,” in the south. 
The idealism of the Scottish mind saw the unseen in religion straight 
out, wished to perceive the eternal silence by the unaided idealising 
faculty. Now it would be an insult to say that Scotchmen refused 
the organ because it was homage to a living being seated in it, and it 
is equally an insult to human intelligence to suppose that any order 
of peoples think that the works of art in their temples are inhabited 
by living beings. Carlyle urges, “Man is by necessity an idol 
“ worshipper—no offence in him so long as an idol means accurately 
“vision, clear symbol.” The idol is the picture of the ideal, and 
when it is anything else it is mental cretinism. Anthropology has 
fallen into the habit of speaking of cretinism and religion in the 
same breath. 

Therefore these words, which cannot now be recovered from the 
company of unworthy ideas, must be replaced by others befitting the 
exigencies of science. In the revision of our science the instruction 
may be given to employ the Greek spelling of the words, and write 
Hidol and Eidolism. Better escape out of the atmospheres of these 
words altogether, and speak of the Idealism of religion in Art. 


SUPERSTITION. 


Superstition is the fatalest word which distracts our science, and 
we abound in it. What is superstition? Everybody thinks he 
understands it and flings it about freely, for this simple reason that 
it comes to mean, “my doxy is orthodoxy, your doxy, which differs 
“from mine, is heterodoxy.” The German word for superstition is 
Aberglaube, that is side-belief—unnecessary, superfluous. The 
Greek word for superstition means excessive fear of the unseen. The 
Latin word means a worn-out belief, a survival. Who is to be the 
judge of this excess, and what is to be the standard of moderation 
will be best answered by taking concrete instances. Where is the 
standard of what is not superstition P 

One school of thought commonly asserts that belief in the miracles 
of the New Testament is over-belief or superstition—what Mr. 
Spencer has probably included in his “current superstitions.” 
Huxley has told us with some emphasis that the miracles of the New 
Testament are “child’s play” compared with the miradles* in 
nature, that they all, including the Virgin birth of Christ and His 
resurrection, are within the possibilities of nature. We shall hear 


his words: “Virgin procreation and resuscitation from apparent . 


“death are ordinary phenomena for the naturalist.”* All the same he 


* Private letter of Professor Huxley to the Dean of Wells, quoted in “ Gore’s Bampton | 
t Lectures,” p. 247. 
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rejects them on the sole ground that there “is not evidence 
“sufficient” for them. Accordingly faith in the miracles of the 
New Testament is not superstition, but faith in the sufficiency of the 
evidence for them is the superstition. Now is there one man in 
twenty thousand equipped sufficiently to pronounce a judgment on 
historical evidence, or, if he were equipped, has he the leisure to 
undertake the task of sifting the evidenceP Therefore judgment 
‘nust go by authority; we must be followers of specialists, and 
specialists are found who say yes and no to this sufficiency. The 
authority of Clarendon distorted the evidence for the character 
of Cromwell up to our day; Carlyle recovered it for us. 
We shall see the value of Huxley’s historical judgment later on. 
No judgment can be pronounced by an ordinary man against the 
evidence for miracles of the New Testament. Modestly, after the 
manner of Scotch law, a jury will say, not proven. The expert 
evidence neutralises itself. The truth is that sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of this kind of evidence goes by tendency. We attach 
ourselves to leaders by the type of life in us, and we fling super- 
stition at each other, like mischievous boys. 

Let us thke another concrete instance, and now not of event but 
of belief. The most stupendous miracle believed in the Western 
world is the persistence after death, the undispersed personality in 
the unseen universe. Is this an over-belief, an extravagance, a super- 
stitionP It is not verifiable by the senses, but it is universally 
credited. It is not too much to say that the whole ethical structure 
of Western society got some marked features of character from this 
belief. Our immortality is an asset on which we have drawn to 
moderate passion and pleasure. The morals of Greece and Rome 
degenerated because this belief had grown husky and thin. 

That we should like to see a visitor from the unseen, to be sure of 
our future, is natural enough: some of us have felt it a hardship 
that we are denied this satisfaction, and many of us have lifted up the 
sigh which Tennyson expressed when he said: “ Ah Christ that it were 
“possible to see the souls we loved that they might tell us what and 
“where they be.” Noble human weakness this; but when we reflect 
on the sigh and hardship we see that it would lower us in ‘the order 
of existence to ask for sight, as if we were imprisoned in sense. 
If animals eat without pleasure and cry without pain, it is because 
they ,are encaged in.sense. The comparative values of mind and 
sense should assure us that what men have felt and thought about 
immortality is stronger proof than to see with the eye 
or hear with the ear. Mr. Spencer has summed up all 
religions and his own piety in this, that amid the mysteries 
which beset us there remains the one absolute certainty that 
we are “ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
“from which all things proceed.” This is the triumph of mind over 
td 
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sense, intuition against verification, for no man has seen or heard the 
Infinite Energy. It is a conception of God from the side of physics, 
that He is the Light of light and Heat of heat; it reminds us of the 
Nicene creed. It is a similar triumph of the Christian order of 
mind to be firmly persuaded that amid all the mysteries which beset 
us this is an absolute certainty, that the human person survives death 
in an undispersed identity. If it is superstition to believe without 
verification of sense, physical science is œ vast superstition which® 
rests on the unseen forces behind light and heat, unverified by the 
senses. 

If this stupendous and splendid belief in miracles and immortality 
is not superstition, we have made out no reason for the use of a 
word so opprobrious and insulting. The disconcerting effect on 
science of this word is seen fromesome of its uses by our masters. 

Mr. Spencer says: “The plasma of superstition amid which the 
“religion of the Hebrews evolved was of the same nature with that 
. “found everywhere.” It is scarcely becoming to impute heresy to 
a philosopher, but it is wonderful how much heresy will lie in a 
word. Superstition is after all a nonsense of over-belief. The plasma 
of the acorn produces the oak, and only the oak, that of thé chick the 
hen and only the hen. The plasma of superstition can only produce 
superstition. The central fire of the Hebrew religion was the con- 
ception of God contained in the two words “ Elohim,” “ Jehovah,” 
which are the precise equivalent, syllable by syllable, of Mr. Spencer’s 
Infinite and Eternal Energy. Mr. Spencer’s theology is a reversion 
to Hebraism, and on his own showing it is a superstition evolved 
from the same plasma of superstition from which Hebraism came, a 
result not very flattering to modern philosophy, and yet inevitable 
from this use of the word superstition. Superstition is a word which 
insults modern thought as well as primitive religion. 

Professor Huxley writes: “The Christians of the 12th century 
“after our era were sunk in more debased and brutal superstitions 
“than the Israelites were in the 12th century before it.” Ruskin 
writes that Art made its appearance in this century as “the blade 
“above the black earth,’* that the seed was sown in the eleventh 
and preceding centuries. Walter Pater writes: “ The love of things 
“of the intellect and the imagination for their own sake, the desire 
“for a more liberal and comely way of life” . . “new experiences, 
“new subjects of poetry, new forms of art,” . . of such fegling 
“there was a great outbreak in the end of the 12th and beginning of 
“the following century.” (The Renaissance, Studies in Art and 
Poetry, p. 2). What had broken out in the end of the century was 
in the breaking in the middle. Huxley’s reading of the 12th century: 
is at the other pole from that of Ruskin and Pater. Shall we say 


* i Lectares on Architecture and Painting,” p. 115. .- 
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Plato has told us that the art of divination is the art of communion 
between gods and men, and has assigned to it a high ethical virtue. 
Just see what we have done with this sacred. Art. We have so 
misconceived it that we have given it the shoddy name of Magic, 
and magic is a fond superstition to which the large majority of the 
race is addicted. It means trickery and fraud. It is scarcely 
credible that we have invented more than 50 words with the ter- 

*raination mancy, of which necromaney is the most familiar, which 
express various kinds of magic—thimble-rigging and card-sharping.* 
It is a strange perversion of thought which has transformed divina- 
tion and the communion ‘of gods and men into magic and the 
magician’s sleight of hand. It is proof how far on the wrong track 
we have come by using the words gods, deities, superstition. 

Superstition is now essentially the word of the superior person. 
Jt fusters this offensive species of man. Lucan, the brilliant sceptic 
und poet of the later Roman period, tells us that the Druids taught 
that death is an incident in a long career, and he adds, “happy 
“are they in their delusion.” He was the superior person. Everyone 
is deluded except the man who affirms delusion of all mankind. 
The school of Lucan has found a brilliant successor in Nietzsche. 
He found Christianity an anomaly in a world ruled by evolution, an 
irreducible fact, and his school parry the staggering portent by 
posing as superior persons. They look down upon the Christian 
as a useful variation of an inferior type of man preserved in the 
struggle for existence. It is enough. The superior man is really 
the superstition which has survived from Lucan’s day, and the Greek 
Sophists and the Sanscrit Brahman. 

In Christian literature we abound with the word superstition, but 
the feeling of superiority is subdued by that love and sympathy for 
inferior races which is a distinctive Christian feeling inspiring the 
most momentous institution of our century, even the missionary 
enterprise of the churches,—the most successful experiment and 
experience of evolutionary principles going on before our face. 

The varied mass of beliefs, customs, worships, which we sweep 
into the word superstition must be classified: Fist, as over-beliets, 
not in accord with the general life, but which preserve the tradition 
of the fathers, performing the function of memory; Second, as under- 
beliefs, imperfect modes of thought and feeling, looking towards a 
higher life, performing the function of hope; Third, anomalies in 
which we should seek the possibilities of life. By these and such- 
like words and phrases which carry these ideas, we can replace the 
word superstition, the effete archaism of which leaps to the eye. 
-Vestigial splints and immature parts and many malformations are 


* Aeromancy, sciomancy, pyromancy, ichthyomancy, rhabdomancy, chiromancy are 
cimens, The collected specimens will be found in Roget’s “ Thesaurus,” p. 50-61, 
tion of 1899. 
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adjusted into the organic whole of a body, sound in all other 
respects. So it is with over-belief and under-belief and anomalies ; 
they are adjusted into a mental whole and a spiritual life, sound in 
all other respects. 


WORSHIP AND PROPITIATION. 


These words require looking after in our science, and they are key-, 
words. Anthropology informs us that birds, beasts, plants are gods, 
and are worshipped; there are departmental deities, childbirth-god, 
agriculture-god, war-god; Luck, Fevers Mercy are goddesses; the 
flamboyant phrase, the worship of death, has been coined; the spirits 
of the dead are deified and worshipped.* In the Christian and 
Mahomedan world we have the worship of Almighty God, and, 
distinctively in the Christian wérld, the worship of Christ. In these 
various uses, worship cannot possibly mean the same thing, and 
yet there is a common element which links the civilised and un- 
civilised man in the matter of worship. 

We, who have felt the thrill which the beauty of the laburnum 
and apple-blossom sent through us, and the rapture of the evening 
love-song of the mavis perched on the bare top of the birch, have 
found Nature speaking to us of another beauty and the joy of our 
own loves. It wasa communication. Nature had not wakened these 
feelings save that in her warp a weft of something akin had been-——~ 
woven. He who has stood on the moorland heather in summer and 
looked on the expanse of the mountain line against the sky and felt 
the sun, the cloud, the silence, heard the tinkle of the rill on its way 
to the ocean, and thought of the solitary boulder which had 
travelled in the glacial age and lay stranded there—he has received 
a report of the far past and the silence and the pen- 
siveness of deep things which lie in the plan of his own being. 
Linneus saw the blaze of gold which the broom opened on a hillock, 
a thrill passed through him, he knelt down and thanked God for 
having made so beautiful a thing. Dickens stood by Niagara, heard 
the mighty roar and felt the eternal rest. 

Now worship belongs to the system of social forcés by which the 
universe is ruled. The distinctive character of this social force is the 
communion between the unseen universe and the human mind. 
That in Nature which starts awe, wonder, beauty in us is of the 
world beyond sense. It comes into the definition we have giveh of 
worship, only we must mark the grade and quality of it. It is 
unconscious nature passing something of the divineness which is in 
it to the human consciousness. When child-birth, agriculture, war, 
make communications of divine thought, andswe receive them, the 


* Bee Tylor’s ‘' Primitive Culture,” Chapters aly.-xvii. for the gruesome lists of these 
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response may be called worship. But anyone can see the difference 

between fact and delusion when, instead of child-birth god, agri- 

culture god, war god, we use the phrase the sacredness of child- ' 
birth, agriculture, war, and when, instead of the worship of these 

gods, we speak of our response to the sacredness. We then perceive 

it to be a medium leading up to the primal source of ideas in the 

Eternal Sacredness. This is what the poets call the worship of 

ature. They personify nature just because no persons are to be 

found there, ad they find in her the sign and symbol of the Per- 

sonality at the sources of all things. 

Again, we go into Westminster Abbey and read the tablets sacred 
to the dead who have made our history; we are moved by their 
example and their deeds. We go into the rural churchyard and 
stand beside the graves of those we have known and loved, and hear 
their voice. Regret awakes in us that we had often failed in love 
and help; the beauty of friendship speaks to us of the immortal. 
The memory of the dead starts in us the sense of our persistence, the 
reunions to be, the burden of qualifying for another existence, the 
splendour of societies and existence elsewhere. Here is worship, and 
we must mark the grade and quality. It is memory bringing us 
tidings of the unseen and reminding us of far-off relations. There 
are lost friendships which become a memory scarcely distinguishable 
from personal intercourse with the glorified dead, striking minor 
chords of pensiveness and alto chords of desire, which speak to us 
of things for which there are no words. This memory is a mysterious 
power; it joins two societies, the moral order here and elsewhere. 

Our science has sated us with the uncouth phrase, the propitiation 
of ghosts, speaking in this unwholesome way of the union of two 
worlds obtained in the medium of death. Propitiation is a species 
of which worship is the genus. There are times when we are not at 
peace with thé social order, when we have broken with it, when we 
have wronged it. This awakes the sense of sin, and it is noteworthy 
that there is little written in anthropology on the guilty feelings 
which make painful chapters in the lives of men and women. 
Memory, moved by death, advises us that the social order sullied 
here troubles societies outside this world. It makes all the difference 
between sense and nonsense, when, in place of the propitiation of 
ghosts, we put the phrases, the sense of the infected mind and the 
desire of adjustment to the moral order of the universe. Propitia- 
tion fs a response or worship of ablution and reconcilement. 

Carlyle was in the habit of visiting the grave of his wife in the 
nave of the ruined cathedral of Haddington. The old man, hoar 
with peerless toil and spent passions, would stand alone and silent, 
bent over the grave,$ with one passion which had not lost its 
fire or light for him. Our anthropologist says, he is propitiating 
the ghost of his wife. Fie! The venerable sage is joining himself 
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to the unseen universe, impelled by the tender pressure of the Love 
which has passed into it. It is a worship of the specific character of 
‘propitiation, which opens to us the vision of unseen worlds. There 
is no phantasm or hallucination in it, such as the phrase, “the pro- 
“pitiation of ghosts,” suggests. The unseen universe is there, and 
she is in it, and he is looking into it. It is a veracious vision and a 
veritable relation. The primitive man is in the same actual world, 
in his own rude way, when he makes a propitiatory service. If wee 
drop the spectral phrase, the propitiation of ghosts, of ancestors 
and of the dead, and substitute for it the ethical harmony of the 
two worlds through the memory of the dead, we shall bring pro- 
pitiation into evolutionary relations with the Christian service known 
as the Commemoration of the Dead. 

We now come to the third grade of worship, the worship of the 
One God, Father of us all, Maker of all things. Worship finds 
its finished social quality in this grade. It is the correspondence of 
the human person with the Divine Person, the society of the human 
mind with the Divine Mind, the response of the human love to the 
Eternal Love. This is worship in spirit and in truth; in spirit, the 
human spirit meeting the Holy Spirit of the universe, im truth, we 
reaching the innermost truth of God and man. We have seen that 
in the ancient world this quality of worship was in a fluctuating 
state. In the 8th century before Christ, in the period of the Hebrew 


prophets, it got its opportunity and asserted itself in the small 


Hebrew nation. It was evolved into a stable position and tender 
quality by the worship of Christ, which is the distinctive factor in 
the evolution of the Western nations It remains now, for the first 
time, as the peculiar heritage of the last civilisation. In the Eastern 
world the worship of the Divine Unity has been established among 
the Mahomedan peoples, and has lifted them conspicuously above 
the ethnic level. 

These three grades of worship have one common character, that 
the human mind is in communication with the world beyond sense, 
and receives from it suggestion, information, reminiscence, to which 
it responds by worship. As worship is a key-word, we,shall sum- 
marise the quality of each grade for accuracy of thought. In the 
first grade the human mind receives suggestion from unconscious 
nature of the immaterial in it, sparks which are translated into 
thought and feeling. In the second grade, the human .mepory, 
stirred by death, recalls us to a disordered condition and.to a recon- 
‘lation with interests outside these bounds. In the third grade, 
the man is in direct society, without a medium, with the Infinite 
Mind, the human love with the Eternal Love. But we must walk 
warily here. i 

Along with the general likeness there is a specific unlikeness be- 
tween the two first grades and the third, which raises the question 
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whether the name worship should be applied to the first two. 
Worship, in its inner essence, is a social estate, and any one can see 
a radical unlikeness between our society with the beauty of a 
flower, a singing bird, or a splendid landscape and our society with 
father, child, wife, with man or woman. The divineness in nature, 
in death, in “the cloud of witnesses,’ is after all a sanctuary of 
worship, and worship is not given to a sanctuary. It is the meeting 
ground between the soul and God. The society of worship is given 
by the consciéus mind to the Eternal Consciousness, by the creature 
who loves to the Creator who loves. The worship of nature, the 
worship of images, the worship of saints, are phrases in common use, 
but exact science or speech will not permit their use along with the 
phrases, the worship of Almighty God or of Jesus Christ, save by 
the explanations herein given. The pear and apple are species of 
the same genus, so are plum and cherry, their blossoms are very like, 
but the fruit is so different that they must be called by different 
names, 


CONCLUSION. 


We reflect on the disuse into which time has thrown the words, 
gods, deities, polytheism, idol, idolatry, superstition, or at any rate, 
the decrepitude which has befallen them, and we see the jolting, 
disjointed, and withal interesting character of the memoranda col- 
lected from the diaries of travellers and missionaries, which have 
passed as the science of religion and of its sources. We clear the 
ground littered with these words, to make room for the new science 
of anthropology. These words are out of date and are not employ- 
able in the science of our day. They are effote beyond recall, past 
praying for. In language there is an economic process by which 
demand and supply are adjusted. 

When we have removed these unkempt words and clarified our 
ideas of religion by means of the evolution of it in Christianity, we 
shall find that our science has on its fringes many of what the 
musician calls minor felicities of instrumentation, but the centre is a 
wealth of thrumming and incoherence. Homer tells us that Ulysses 
told many a false tale in the likeness of truth; this literature tells 
many a true tale in the likeness of falsehood. It has been killing 
religion on the plea of keeping it alive. It is an offence against all 
prohability. It has advanced a doctrine of human depravity so un- 
compromising that beside it the Calvinistic doctrine, with the neces- 
sary qualifications, is pale. Theology credits man with a sound 
intellect while charging him with spiritual defection. Our science 
‘adds to the apostasy of the soul a serious degeneracy of the intellect, 
that he has lost the capacity of knowing the real from the unreal, that 
he mistakes the not living for the living, that he does not know what 
& dream is, that he worships in the day the wreckage of thoughts 
es 8x2 i 


MAXIME GORKY. 


F Napoleon’s sally about Europe becoming Cossack could be 
applied to the literary field one might say he was right; for 
it would be difficult to deny that for fifty years past Russia has 

produced a remarkable series of writers, or to question their pre- 
dominance. The names of Dostojewsky, Turgenieff, Tolstoy, and 
Sienkiewicz are sufficient to support that assertion, bold as it may 
seem; and to those already illustrious names we must to-day add 
that of Maxime Gorky, whose works are read eagerly by all intellec- 
tual Russians, translated into many languages, and discussed in 
serious literary reviews. This is due not only to the extraordinary 
career of the young writer, not only to the unusual subjects he chooses 
for his short stories, but to the great importance of his work. 

Maxime Gorky is about thirty years old; he has been writing 
only for five or six years past, but the fresh spontaneity of his 
thoughts proves him a prodigy of exceptional powers, and gives to his 
work the assurance of more than an artistic success. 

He does not himself know exactly when he was born in Nijni- 
Novgorod. He is the son of a small upholsterer, called Pieshkov; 
but Maxime has preferred to assume that of Gorky, which means in 
the Russian language bitter, prabably in memory of his unhappy 
childhood. Gdrky is not, however, of purely plebeian origin; he 
belongs to the intermediate class of those déchus whom he likes to 
evoke in his writings. His grandfather was an officer in the Russian 
army, under Nicolas I., who, however, deprived him of his rank in 
order to punish him for cruelty to the soldiers. When one recollects 
what atrocities were tolerated under Nicolas I.’s rule, one may fairly 
suppose that Lieutenant Pieshkov was simply a monster. It seems 
that he was no kinder to his son than to his soldiers, for Maxime 

` Gorky’s father ran away from home when he was very young, and 
became an upholsterer. He died in 1873. 

Maxime Gorky’s childhood was very hard. His mother, who was 

“she daughter of a barge-owner on the Volga, a man who became very 
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rich through his intelligence and energy, married again, and left to 
the grandparents the care of her little boy. The millionaire, whose 
portrait we see in Gorky’s novel, Thomas Gordieef, lost his millions 
in some speculation; Gorky’s mother died, and the future writer 
was ‘taken from the school in which he had been only five months, 
and put as an apprentice with a shoemaker. He did not remain 
there long, for his instinct-of independence drove Gorky, both as a 
child, a youth and a man, to change of place and oceupation. He 
then went to an engraver, whom he left for a painter of holy images; 
then he became a cook’s help on board a steamer, where he met his 
first instructor in the person of the cook, Michael Smoury, who 
insisted on making Gorky read: That cook had a box full of books, 
such as The Lives of the Saints, a History of Russia, the works of 
Gogol, Glebe Ouspensky, Nekrass»f, Dumas père, and many popular 
. romances, which Gorky read with great interest. 

When he was fifteen years old he went to Kazan, where he wished 
to enter the University and study; but he was soon bitterly dis- 
appointed, for he learned that “it was not customary to give instruc- 
“tion for nothing to poor children,” as he says in his short auto- 
biography. Being without money, he went do work in a cotton mill 
at 6s. a month. In Kazan he came into contact with “ex-men,” 
as he calls his vagabond heroes. He would constantly change his 
occupation; he chopped wood, then worked in a garden, and then in 
the street, in the meanwhile reading all kinds of books, which “ good 
“people lent him.” How hard must have been his life we may 
judge from the fact that in 1888 he tried to kill himself; this time 
the ball proved to be reasonable and refused to kill a writer of great 
talent. “Having been in bed as long as was necessary,” says 
Gorky, “I came to life again in order to become a hawker of apples.” 
From Kazan he went to try his luck in Tcaricin, where he was 
watchman on a railway. From‘thence he was called to Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, to be examined for military service. He was not, however, 
accepted for the army; for, as he puts it himself, “those who have 
“holes in them are not available,” and he was obliged to sell kvass 
for his living. At length, by one of the capricious whims of fortune, 
he became clerk to a lawyer named Lanin, and that circumstance 
played an important part in his career. 

A. I. Lanin is one of the most sympathetic men in Nijni-Novgo- 
rod, where he is very much respected. He took more interest in 
Gorky than his own father would have done. “ His influence on my 
“ education,” says Gorky, “was enormous. To that highly-educated 


“and most noble man I owe more than to anybody else.” Although . 


Gorky was now quite comfortable, he was again attracted by the 
vagabond life, and he wandered through almost the whole of Russia. 


In 1892 he was in Tiflis, where he worked in the shops of the , 


Caucasian railway. A certain Aleksandre Mefodievich Kaluznyi 
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induced him to begin writing. The first thing he printed was a 
story entitled Makar Chudra, published in 1893, in the paper 
called “ Kavkaz.” In 1894 he went back to Nijni-Novgorod, where 
he probably would have started his literary wanderings, had he not 
met with B. G. Korolenko, the author of that exquisite story called 
“The Blind Musician,” thanks to whom Gorky was able to get 

, his stories accepted by the seriotis reviews. As he quaintly puts it 
himself, “ he fell into a big literature” ; for Korolenko is the editor 
of a monthly called Russkoe Bogatsvo. Having noticed Gorky’s 
great literary aptitude, ha took care of him, taught him a great 
many things, and at ‘length published in his review Gorky’s short 
story called “Chelkash.” In less than three years the former 
vagabond, the former Jack-of-all-trades, became one of the most 
illustrious of Russian litterateurs. He is considered as such not only 
by the critics; his success is not merely a succès d’éstime, for his 
books sell enormously; the Russians have forgotten Korolenko, 
Tchekhov, Tolstoy, Turgenieff, and Dostojewsky for Gorky, who is 
not a university graduate, but one whose first teacher was a cook, 
and who was induced to write by a vagabond like himself. To 
explain Gorky’s great qualities as a writer, and thus to justify the 
enthusiasm of the public and the critics for his work, is the purpose 
of this paper. 


+ * * + 


It is impossible to describe fully the characteristics of a writer 
who is only about thirty years old. No one can foresee what pro- 
portions his literary power will take. However, what Gorky has 
already done is so important and original that he deserves to be very 
attentively studied. For many people Gorky’s success is a surprise, 
for there is no other instance of the kind, especially in Russia, where 
it took more than thirty years to appreciate Dostojewsky, Tolstoy and 
Turgenieff. Gorky’s success came suddenly, and quickly grew to an 
enormous height. It is like a flower that opens in a night and 
surprises all by its splendour. In the meanwhile one cannot help 
feeling that this success is not accidental and unconscious, but that 
Gorky has made chords resound in the souls of his readers such as 
have not been touched with equal power by any writer for a long 
time past. Every success has a serious social importance, for it 
tells us what the people are looking for. To point out the causes 
of a success is the duty of criticism, perhaps one of its most impor- 
tant duties, no matter what kind of success it is, whether real or 

_apparent, whether that of Shakespeare’s dramas or of a Chinese 
juggler. The essential thing is that the success is there, as a social 
phenomenon, as an accepted influence; for if, speaking generally, the 
people who are jealously and carefully on the watch admit the 
jafluence over them of a work, it means that it satisfies some of the 
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necessities of their souls. For this reason one may apply-to literary 
success the popular saying that there is no smoke without fire. 

ts “Alors cest une émeute?” asked Louis X VIth. . 
"+. “Non; sire, cest une revolution,’ was the answer. 

Yes, Gorky effected a revolution in Russian literature. It is 
not long since the time of the Kulturkampf, a period of triumphant 
and enormous faith in the force of knowledge and its power to destroy 
every vital evil, “That triumphant faith disappeared,sand instead of 
talking about’‘“Matter and Force,” the seeking people began to 
read the ‘‘Herodiad” and “St. Anthony’s Temptation.” All the 
force of sentiment, all care for a pure and honest life, was directed 
by Tolstoy towards the end of serving one’s moral perfection. 

~ That period passed also. One may look on it as a thing gone by, 
and wonder why it caused such æ fright. That fright stopped people 
from studying and made them to tremble for their sins, almost to 

` sleep in coffins and carry the chains of all kinds of small duties. It 
was a slavery of thought, a terror of what cannot even be defined. 

At that point Gorky cried out: “You are cowards,” and introduced 
the vagabonds. We look at this vagabond, we like him, we listen to 
him, we wonder at him. There is something unusual in*him; he 
seems to have come from some distant land, from the desert and the 
wilderness, and told us how there the sun shines, how there the birds 
sing, how there the people do not tremble. Of course we must be 
very careful not to show too much sympathy for this vagabond, no 
matter how fascinating he may be, and it would be dangerous even 
to be suspected of wishing to become vagabonds ourselves; but there 
is hardly an intellectual person to be found, who, after having care- 
fully read Gorky’s stories, and meditated seriously, would not say 
to himself—for it is certain that he would not say it to his best 
friend—amore or less, as follows: “Yes, it is true that we have put 
“on us too many different chains of so-called civilisation, we are too 
“much tied up by all kinds of rules of decency and custom, and it 
“would not do us any harm to feel a little bit more free.” This is 
nothing extraordinary, but when one considers how the life of 
every man is surrounded by a hedge of all kinds of *egulations, and 
that a fear, an awful fear, of the threatening to-morrow almost 
constitutes the essence of existence, then that thought will do at 
least for the present. 

“You are cowards,” said Gorky, and showed us his vagabond.* It 
may be that his vagabond is only an invention; it may be that such 
a vagabond cannot be found in any of the slums; but that makes no 
difference. Have the people ever lived, do they now live, on reality 
alone? ` 

The introduction of a vagabond into literature reminds us that it 
is not always comfortable to exchange human dignity and some 
internal characteristics of our freedom of spirit for a good dish of.” 
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meat. Uneasiness, disgust and despair à are rey often the necessary 
consequences of such an exchange. And, besides, it is & lasting and 
indeed a beautiful theme for literature, and is often taken up by 
writers. 

One of Uspienski’s characters aspin his views on iadenendene 
in the following way: “Well, now, if I wish, I take off my ‘boot; if I 

“wish, I put it on. Nobody can stop me from doing-so.’ .While 
” speaking these amusing words, the bourgeois, although drunk, weeps 
bitterly, because that one word “boot” hides much unexpressed 
suffering and torture. The bourgeois was pushed by everybody in 
every direction; even’his mother and the millions had only one aim: 
to destroy in him all manifestation of individuality.and to force him 
to sit, walk, and even love, just to please the people about him. 

Another of Uspienski’s characters cries: “ Well, I think I will 
“drink up all my property.” But Uspienski has not created even, 
one vagabond whose internal world is dominated entirely by the 
passionate desire for a free life; for he thought such types very rare 
and extraordinary, but meanwhile he defined all the conditions in 
which such a type could be produced. In reality all those conditions 
could be*reduced to one, the most essential, viz., that man’s life 
does not leave him a single hole to creep out at. The majority of 
people yield; there is found one in a thousand, harder than the 
others, who refuses to take the place designed for him. In that case 
there comes on the stage a vagabond, and in this vagabond there is 
something ‘ “symbolic.” 

Of course it is not for the first time that vagabonds have appeared 
in literature. Speaking only of Russian literature, we find them 
in such writers as Dostojewsky, Pomialovsky, Levitov, Melshine, 
and Maksimov, who found their heroes in slums; but all that was 
_ not done as it was done by Gorky. In the first place Gorky has no 

pity for his vagabonds, he does not ask for any sympathy for them, 
he does not defend any interests of culture; he is fond of them 
because they are genuine, because they are “thirsty” natures, and 
he does not deny that they are “very bad,” that they are destitute of 
all human sentiments and do not love their fellow man. This is a 
tone quite new, not only in Russian but in any literature. It is a 
wonderfully attractive cult of “freedom,” a daring challenge thrown 
in the face of a cultured society, equally hypocritical in regard to 
its vices and its virtues. It asks the question: “ Why are you so 
“well satisfied with yourselves, and why are you afraid of every- 
F thing, as if you had committed some crime?” and in that question 
there is both indignation and reproach. Let us look now at the 
` literary type of Gorky’s vagabond. 

For Gorky, the vagabond is a phenomenon of so great importance 
that he devotes to him all his strength, all his poetical inspiration. 
‘Fle sees in him not only the necessary and unavoidable, but—some- 
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times—the beautiful and the powerful. The settled people either 
do not interest him at all or are.thrown into the background. The 
vagabonds concentrate for him the whole of Russian life, and he con- 
tinually returns to his barefooted heroes, attracted towards them 
either by their quaint uncouthness or by the depth of their 
psychology. His pen glides rapidly over the respectable, and even 
when he describes them he represents them in no very advantageous 
light. Let us take, for instance, the story called.‘‘ Tchelkash.” 
Tchelkash is a vagabond and a scoundrel, he constantly robs the 
custom-house. Once he persuaded a peasant boy, Gavril, to take 


part in one of-his nocturnal expeditions. °The expedition was ' 


very successful, although both men were several times in danger of 
being shot. Then comes the time to divide the booty. Tchelkash 
divides honestly, “ vagabond-lika,” but when Qavril perceives a big 
packet of-bank-notes, his covetousness gets the better of him, and he 
tries to kill Tchelkash in order to get all his money. A very 
interesting scene precedes the attempt: 


At once Gavril rushed from his place, and threw himself at 

` Tchelkash’s feet, took hold of them, and drew them to him. 

Tchelkash staggered, sat on the sand, gnashed his teeth,*and made 

a movement with his long arm. But he did not have time to 
strike, being stopped by Gavril’s beseeching whisper : 

“Friend, give me that money. Give it to me for Christ’s sake! 


< What do you need it for? You got it in one night . . . It 
“would take me a year. Doa good deed! ‘You will spend it, while 
“I would put it in my land. . . . Ahl give it to me!” 


Tchelkash, frightened, surprised, and furious, sitting on the sand, 
on which ho leaned with both hands, was silent, and looked with 
protruding eyes at the youth, who put his head on his knees and 
whispered, breathing heavily his supplications. Tchelkash pushed 
him away, jumped on to his feet, put his hand into his pocket, and 
threw to Gavril the many-coloured bank-notes. 

“There it is, you dog! Eat it!” cried he, trembling all over his 
body with anger, pain, pity, and hatred of the greedy slave. And 
having thrown away the money, he felt himself a heré; he felt that 
he, a thief and vagabond, would never become so rapacious, vile, 
and forg etful of his dignity as that! And that idea, that sensation, 
made him conscious of hia freedom and his courage. 


No matter how one may explain that scene, there will always 
appear in it a hero and a slave. The slave is evidently Gavril, with 
all the characteristics of slavery. Tchelkash, by his boldness and 
munificence, grows to the size of a hero. One hears in his wérds 
the voice of a free man, not fettered by life, not chained by its cares, 
but superior to it. One cannot doubt that Gorky’s sympathy is on 


Tchelkash’s side, in whom he tries to bring out all good qualities, | 


while he calls Gavril a “ greedy slave.” What made him sympathise 
with TchelkashP Evidently his boldness and contempt for the 


comfort of everyday life. 
Gorky was not infatuated with Tchelkash. One may become 
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infatuated once or twice, but not twenty timgs in'succession. In a 
word, one cannot make out of a mere infatuation a theme or work in 
many volumes. Let us hear what he says about a woman, a 
rough, uneducated Serega, in the story called “ Malva.” 
“Eh, you thick-snouted diggers!”—he is chafing at the “ plough- 
“ noblemen ”—“ you do not understand anything in life. Provided 
“that a woman be plump, you would not look at her character. 
“But on he character depends everything; a woman without 
“ character is like bread without salt. What pleasure could you get 
“ out of a banjo.without strings?” 


Gorky gives every one of his hero vagabonds a chance of showing 
his best side, of becoming a giant, be it only fora moment. He sees 
in life not only its importance, but its beauty. For Malva that 
beauty lies in this, that she is “ misteess of herself.” It is the same 
with a poor soldier, who thus becomes even poetical when he-says: 


“Friend, I love that vagabond life. It’s cold and hungry, but 
“full of freedom. You don’t have any master over you. ` 


“You are master of your own life. . . . You might bite off your 
“own head, and nobody could say a word about it. . .. Well. 
“. .e I was hungry in those days, I was angry . . . . and 
“now I am lying and looking up at the sky . . . . The stars 
“are winking to me, and say: ‘No matter, Lakutin, walk on the 
“‘sround, but never submit to anybody.” . . . . And so I 
“feel happy.” 


No matter how comfortable a vagabond may be, sooner or later 
the spirit would move him, and he would leave a warm corner, a 
sure crust, and a beloved woman, and go off to wander about half 
starving, half naked, and dirty. Everything that is constant 
awakes in him grief, contempt, and a deep longing, which he must 
either drown in whiskey, or try to disperse in the free wind of the 
Steppes; he is continually attracted into space, beyond those moun- 
tains, where the sun sets or rises. “I always want something,” says 
one of Gorky’s*vagabonds, “but what it is I don’t know. Sometimes 
“I should like to sit in a boat on the sea . . . faraway. AndI 
“should like not to know any more people.” This is not only 
vagabondage of fhe feet, but also of the thoughts, of the sentiments, 
it is a boundless flight to freedom. From a common-place point of 
view it is only a habit, but from a loftier point of view—which is 
that of the author—it is a fatal phenomenon, the raison d'être of - 
which it does not even occur to Gorky to give us. 

The man of to-day cannot find satisfaction either in town or 
village, for everywhere he feels dans les fers. Therefore we find 
ourselves in the presence of an original romanticism, reminding us 
in some degree of the old romances about robbers, in which youthful 
daring and hearty sincerity replaced all laws and all morality; and 
this is the result of the tendency towards full and absolute freedom. 
Semetimes Gorky’s romanticism takes really magnificent poetic 
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shape, as, for instance in the figures of the gypsy Zobar and of the 
Caspian Sea siren, Malva. 

I must emphasize one of Gorky’s most important characteristics, 
viz., his aristocraticism. Although he describes slums, dirty dens, 
and evil-smelling dram-shops, and often calls the things by their real 
, names, he never arouses in us that sense of disgust which is pro- 

duced by the pages of some naturalistic novels. Smoke, dirt, smel]—, 
all that disappears in the beauty of spiritual life, ix the force and 
strangeness of the collisions of life. It seems to me that this general 
characteristic is sufficient to mark out Gorky as a very daring writer. 
This means simply that he has courage to be himself and to speak of 
that which interests him, without trying to suit the tastes of those 
who surround him and who are influential. Further, Gorky is 
daring enough to tell us that he loves his vagabonds, and that he 
leoks with very great suspicion on so-called civilised peoples, who 
are cowards prating about the general welfare of mankind. This 
is, of course, very bold, but we must not be either surprised or 
indignant; for Nietache also felt very much fettered by the ideas 
of good and evil generally held by the bourgeoisie and the 
Philistines, whose atm and task it is to preserve appearances. It 
is not difficult to understand the following: 


As the knight was the symbol of the feudal world, so the merchant 
became the symbol of the new world. The merchant by himself is 
a rubbed-out face; he is an intermediator between the one wha 
produces and the one who needs, 

The knight was an individuality, a dignity, a character; and he 
did not depend either on riches or place; his individuality was the 
principal thing; in a bourgeois individuality is hidden or does not 
come forth, for it is not the chief thing; the principal things ara 
goods, things, possessions. 

The knight was an awful ruffian, ẹ gallant robber and monk, 
drunkard and pietist, but in everything he was sincere and honest ; 
he was always ready to sacrifice his life for what he believed was 
right; he had his own morals, his own laws, sometimes very 
arbitrary, but he could not transgress them without losing his self- 
respect or the respect of his equals. 

The merchant is a peaceful man, stubbornly, and persistently 
standing by his rights, but feeble in attack; calculating, avaricious, 
he sees in moe an opportunity for business; he challenges 
everyone he meets, but fights only with cunning. His ancestors 
were obliged to lie, to be servile, hypocritical, to control themselves ; 
bowing to the ground, hat in hand, they would talk about their 
poverty, meanwhile hiding their money in the ground. 

All that passed into the blood and brain of their descendants, and 
became physiological characteristics of a certain type of people, 
called the middle class, 


The morale of the middle class is a phenomenon too well known 
to be discussed. It concerns only the relations of a man towards a 
certain class of civilised society to which he belongs or wishes to 
belong. That society requires from a man certain actions aad 
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manners, even some convictions—which mgy all be reduced to 
keeping the code of decency, the principalf aim of which is the 
division of the people into two camps: rich and poor. Nietsche, who 
lodked much more deeply into morals, turned away from the code of 
the bourgeoisie, he dismissed its ideas about good and evil, and turned 
to a poor man, destitute of everything—to Zarathustra—and from 
the contrast of “a man without anything,” and the bourgeois came 

ehis best book: Also sprach Zarathustra. “ Nothing bourgevis-like.” 

Such is the soci&l meaning of that book, and it might be summed up in 
the proposition that man ought to be true to himself, for the worst 
slavery is his enthralment‘in the net of lies of ordinary life. If 
anyone thinks that Nietsche’s Uebermensch is a man remarkable for 
physical strength or strong will, or a very keen mind, he is mistaken. 
The Uebermensch is nearer to us than we might think. He is one 
who knows no fear of life and acts afways as his own nature dictates. 
He does not lie to himself; he is simple and bold, simple and bold 
like a child or a genius. Gorky’s vagabond bears a strong likeness 
to Nietsche’s hero. 


* * » ° 
. 

Gorky’s vagabond wants to run away, to be free not only from what 
Schopenhauer calls conventionellen Luegen der Kulturmenschheit, but 
also from all those numerous duties which civilisation imposes on 
us. Civilisation is very exacting, and its demands grow every day; 
it is so mighty that its relations towards a single man or a group 
of men are contemptuous. From civilisation a man deserves no con- 
sideration; he is only a zero. Civilisation drove people to live in 
cities, and the life of the cities is concentrated in narrow, filthy and 
badly-aired factories; civilisation, forcing millions of people to work 
at machines, changed them into machines. 

In order to make a man a slave of civilisation it is not necessary 
to have greatsarmies and cannon. In the United States of America 
the army is very small, but discipline is as strict as it is in Germany 
or France, where there are large armies and plenty of cannon. What 
makes a man a slave is the fear of life, produced, sustained and 
strengthened by the fight for existence of many men gathered 
together on a small space. f 

“ Man is governed by the dead rules of modern life, by its ideas, 
“ ita’ faiths and unþbeliefs, its aims and problems. Man is nothing 
“in the presence of the requirements of State utility, of a net of 
“ customs controlling his thoughts and hiding his sentiments. 
.“ Man is nothing in face of a crisis of industry the principal aim of 
“which is to produce as much as possible at the smallest possible cost. 
“Man is nothing for the past and future and nothing for the 
present.” 
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Civilisation, says Gþrky by his stories, makes man weak, tired 
and frightened in the presence of the complexity of life and the 
social relations which naturally follow civilisation. J. J. Rousseau 
said:—L’homme est né libre, nous le voyous partout dans les fets! 
Gorky by his artistic stories, by his attitude towards the world of 


vagabonds, seems to repeat the same words. 
+ > * * 


I have already said that Gorky makes a kind of poem of the 
vagabond life, a poem undoubtedly romantic and Inspired by the 
idea of the full and unconditional freedom of the human individual. 
His vagabond is nothing but a personification of human individuality. 
He is a foe to all fetters, whether made of iron or gold. And this 
inspiration produces a kind of beauty, such as would come from awe, 
or from the destructive phenomena of nature. At any rate, it is 
neither commonplace nor tedious; one feels there is some power in 
it, of what kind is another thing—there is power. 

In Gorky’s volumes we may find some really romantic stories. 
For instance: Song about the Falcon, The Old Woman Izergil, 
Makar Chudra. They all breathe the same ruling passion for 
liberty. There are different kinds of romanticism. Besides the 
German, French, English, and Russian romanticism—which is a 
kind of fantastic flight—there is a loftier kind of romanticism, 
wherein a man speaks boldly and proudly of the rights of his own self, 
when he feels that his individuality is too much restrained by social 
fetters, from which he would like to run away, as did Chateaubriand 
when he went to live with the Indians, or as did J. J. Rousseau 
when he lived with Nature, as do all romantics, who escape into the 
world of vagabonds, of bandits, big souls and proud characters. 
This eternal romance is the best, and it is the principal source of 
poetry. It is to be found in plenty in Gorky’s work, not only in 
particular stories, but also in the general character of the work, and 
it may be reduced simply to this, that he sings the glory “ of madness 
“of the brave.” Pride of one’s Ego, melancholy—unavoidable when 
one looks on the cowardice of life—love of Nature and quick under- 
standing of it, these are the true sources of that romanticism. It 
would be difficult to find anything more attractive or refreshing than 
some of the stories of Gorky. No matter what he writes, one feels 
a strong literary individuality; his Ego is accentuated in every 
word written by him—that Ego of which the majority of the writers 
of our times have forgotten even to think. 

The great characteristic of Gorky’s work is neither that he writes 
about a class of people who never have been touched by the Russian 
literati, nor that he has given us a new and unknown type, nor that’ 
he has taken his heroes from life, nor that he has combined realism 
with romanticism. His importance lies in this, that he has given 
us lyrical poems in which the principal hero is the human spirit ang 
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its eternal searching after the truth of life and the truth of its own 
humiliating existence. And if the result $f this searching is the 
picture of the vagabond, need it be the real vagabond, the one that is 
dirty and drunk, or rather that!other vagabond, in whom the first 
teachers of Christianity personified all suffering mankind, saying: 
“We came naked and poor into the world; naked and poor we 
“leave it”? In fact, every one, even a modern man, proud of his 
hard and killing civilisation, must acknowledge that he is a naked 
beggar and a tagrant, if he asks himself what is the meaning of the 
life and activity of mankind, who are rushing to some unknown aim 
or perhaps not advancing gt all. 

Tt seems to me that through his Vagabonds Gorky has reached the 
heights of symbolism, of actual symbolism as an inspired and 
refined allegory. It does not matter whether the vagabonds are 
real or not; the point is that in them we can follow the wandering of 
the human spirit, its rebellious opposition to the artificiality of human 
existence, and its effort, enfeebled by unbelief, after a life which 
would bring full satisfaction, its fight with commonplace con- 
ventionalities notwithstanding the artful temptations of comfortable 
living. 

Gorky’s mind is larger and deeper than his panegyrists think. He 
is also a son of our times; and he knows, as well as anybody 
else, the doubts and vacillations of an epoch of transition, the thirst 
for faith and the tortures of doubt. His lyrical flight towards free- 
dom having been expressed in an artistic picture—known through 
the whole of Russia—of the vagabond, is sometimes less proud and 
less full of assurance. Sometimes one hears a moaning, sometimes 
one feels a kind of secret awe in presence of the power and cruelty 
of life. 

I will finish by quoting Gorky’s little story about the finch: 


During an awful dulness in a forest there resounded a marvellous 
song; the daring songster complained of darkness, of narrow- 
mindedness, of the fetters of life, and declared war on the gods. All 
the birds flew to the spot from which that marvellous song came 
forth, and to their great surprise they found that it was sung by 
a common *wandering finch. He called the birds to follow him, to 
leave the dark forest, the damp marshes, to abandon cowardice and 
doubt. But the practical professor of modern history—the wood- 
pecker—said that it would be useless to fly away, for “ beyond the 
“forest is a field empty in the summer and covered with snow in 
“the winter, that at the other end of that field was a village, and 
“in that village lived Grisha, the bird-catcher.” The poor finch 
did not know what to answer, he could only say in his defence: 
“Yes, I lied, for I did not know what was beyond the forest, but it 
“ makes one happy to believe and to hope. e woodpecker may be 
“right, but what is the use of his truth, when it weighs like a stone 
“on the wings, and prevents one from flying high, high into the 
“heavens.” 


° CHARLES DE SOISSONS. 


A DIARY OF THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. . 


FEW words of introduction to the following diary, kept by mo 

during the Natal Campaign, will suffice. I began practice as 

a medical man in the Transvaal in 1896. I did not become a 

naturalised burgher of the Republic, though often asked by the 

authorities to do so, because I foresaw the great probability of war, 

and, besides, I could not bring myself to give up beingea British 
subject. 

In September, 1899, when affairs became critical, my colleague, 
Dr. Everard, was seriously ill with malaria, and both he and the 
Landdrost asked me to take charge of an ambulance, if war should 
break out; at any rate until Dr. Everard was well enough to relieve 
me, As the alternative was expulsion, probably with loss of all my 
property, and a long period of idleness, and as I could maintain a 
neutral position under the Red Cross, I consented. The following 
diary gives my experiences during the few months that I served. 
They are reproduced verbatim (some unimportant passages only being 
omitted) as they were written day by day. Some of the statements 
appear to me, in the light of after events, inaccurate. But the diary 
gives a plain account of events and Boer opinions as they appeared to 
me at the time, and may be found interesting on that account. 





Sept. 28th, 1899.—The excitement re the political situation and a 
probable wer with England reached its height to-day, when it 
became known that the Ermelo burghers were commandeered to be 
at Begin-der-Lyn on the Vaal River before sunrise to-morrow, and 
from there to proceed with all haste to Volksrust. Dr. Everard 
being still confined to bed with malaria, I was asked by the Land-. 
drost if I would take charge of the Ermelo ambulance till Dr. 
Everard could relieve me. This I consented to do, and at once 
started making the necessary arrangements. Everything was in a 
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fearful muddle, and the general confusion vgs intensified by much 
“red tape” and the wagt of trust displayed þy the Government and 
the Pretoria authoritieg. Everafd and I had foreseen that things 

* were critical, and thaythere wuld be a fearful rush at the last, 
so we requested the Landdrost to apply for a sum of money—£100 
at the least—to be deposited in the Natal Bank, and we would 
guarantee to have all necessaries, t.e., drugs and dressings, ready. 

e (We had to supply instruments out of our own pockets). This re- 
quest was refused, and we were informed that all ambulances would 
be-under the supervision of a Dr. Holz, and that drugs and dressings 
would be supplied us from Pretoria, when necessary. I asked the 
Landdrost to send me the waggon I was to have as soon as possible, 
so that I could get it packed. He sent me a small waggonotte seated 
for four, which I promptly returned, saying it was useless. 

Oct. 2nd—A new full tent waggon arrived this morning, and this 
I decided would be the best I should get, though it was rather heavy 
and clumsy. I also got a note saying I was to have ten mules from 
the gaol, so heaven help us—they are most of them very ancient. I 
spent most of the day getting the waggon packed, red crosses 
painted on the waggon, and flags fixed. I have decided to take 
Messrs. Watson, Caney and Chapman as assistants. Everard is 
still very ill. I sent application to the Landdrost for Kaffirs to pas 
op, i.c., look after, the waggon and mules. I also made application 
for Red Cross certificates for myself and my assistants, and was 
told that these would be sent from Pretoria to me at Volksrust. 

Oct. 3rd—A small “umfaan” of about ten summers came to my 
house at sunrise and informed me he had been sent by the Landdrost 
to look after the mules, etc. He was very indignant when he was 
told to clear; he was too small to be of any use. As everything was 

e now ready, and our commando was already at Volksrust, Watson and 
I decided to take four of our own boys—every Kaffir, no matter 
how young or,how old, is called a “ boy ”—and these we had with us 
all the time, and at our expense. One was to drive; one to look 
after the mules, whenever we were outspanned; one to fetch wood, 
fuel, water, etc.p and the last to act as cook. : 

At 9 a.m. the mules arrived, but only eight, so if we get many 
rains and consequent heavy going we shall have hard work to get on. 
At 10.16 am. we started in fearfully hot weather. The question 
that,exercises me continually is War or No War? From what I 
saw in Natal during my holiday lest June, I am sure England is not 
ready for war, and I cannot help thinking that, in spite of the red- 
hot despatch, etc., ete., she does not want war, unless, perhaps, she 
‘wants to draw the Transvaal into making a false move, e.g., going 
over the border into Natal. We hear there are large bodies of 
Boers all along the Natal border, and also of Free Staters about Van 
Reenan’s Pass, and if this is true she may not have to wait so long 
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as some people think. fee comes to war, 4am sure the Free State 
is going in with the svaal, and it will\be a very much bigger 
blaze than is expected. The ae 1 heard| so freely expressed in 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg, th&t 50,000) troops will be ample, 
and that these will march straight through to Pretoria, with bands 
playing and flags flying, is all rot. I know not what help the 
Cape Dutch will give, but many of the Natal Dutch are not too 
loyal; this I know because I have seen them here on visits to their 
relations. I'was told a couple of months ago, and*by influential 
Boers, too, that if it comes to a flare up, the Boer commandos will 
go as fast as ever they can right down to the Biggarsberg, and if 
possible even farther, and this more especially if they get all the 
help they expect from the Free State. President Steyn’s reply to 
Sir Alfrèd Milner, and his speegh in the Raad, make it plain now 
that the Free State is going to help the Transvaal in the coming 
struggle. It must be remembered that they know every inch of 
Natal, and their object would be to keep the fighting out of their own 
country as long as possible. 

Two months ago a prominent Boer and I were discussing the 
failure of the Bloemfontein Conference, and he said: “You may 
“make up your mind for war now.” 

“When do you think it will begin?” I asked. 

“ Any time after the rains have begun,” was the answer. 

I then asked what the result would be. “God knows,” he 
said, “I think we have an excellent chance of winning, and if the 
“Cape and Natal Dutch help, as we have every reason to expect that 
“they will, I firmly believe we will bo completely successful. Jam 
“willing to bet you that not a shot will be fired in the Transvaal for 
“six months after the war has begun, if ever.” 

However, we shall soon know, as things must soon take a turn 
one way or the other: the tension is altogether too great to last. 

We trekked as far as Vaal River, and most of the night there was 
very heavy thunder and rain. We had no tents—thete also are to 
be supplied us at “good old Volksrust,” and don’t we wish we may 
get them—so we slept under the waggon, the whole being 
covered by a buck sail thrown over the waggon and ‘fastened to the 
ground by pegs. This buck sail had been well-rubbed with fat to 
make it water-tight, and oh! the smell! ; . 

Oct. 4th.—We inspanned at 5 a.m. Had lunch at Reitspruit, and 
slept at Amersfoort. The mules are very lazy, and the veldt very 
bad, there being practically no grass, as the rains have begun late. 

Oct. &th—We arrived at Zandspruit at 2 pm. Here we decided 


to stay the night, as the mules were very tired, and there was a- 


place to bathe in. After the bathe we slept till supper-time. The 
night was fearfully cold, with a regular Volksrust misty rain and 
strong wind. ° 
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Oct. 6th—Found the champ TE athe parts, about 200 yards 
between each section, ech of which correspénded to a “Wijk.” I 
may mention that eachfdistrict fh the Transvaal is divided into so 
many divisions, each cafed a Wik. Hach Wijk elects its own Veld 
Cornet and every district a Commandant. I selected a place for my 
waggon midway between all three. The waggon arrived about 
8 a.m., and By mid-day everything was fixed up. 

e Qur laager is situated on the Volksrust side of Oud N ek, just to 
the right of the main road from Ermelo to Volksrust, and about 
five miles from the latter town. The water for drinking purposes is 
just too dreadful for tnything. The water is obtained from springs 
which have been opened up to the depth of 3ft. to 4ft. These springs 
are extremely common all over the high veldt, and are called by 
the Boers “fonteins,” and they ferm very frequently the chief 
source of water supply for the farms. On the farms they are usually 
protected by a wire fence, to keep the cattle and horses out. Here 
no such precautions have been taken, and the result is that all the 
horses, cattle, mules, etc, attached to the commando have free 
access to the springs, and the water is more or less mud and alto- 
gether unt for use. I spoke to the Commandant and Veld Cornets 
about it, but could get no more satisfaction than “ Oh, we shall be 
“moving the laager soon.” I made our Kaffirs open up a small 
fountain about one mile away, and they fetch beautiful water from 
it every morning. 

I have tried to get definite information regarding the number and 
positions of the Boers along the Natal Border. The Ermelo men 
number about 350 to-day, but every day this number is increased 
by new arrivals. The main camp with the artillery is at Zand- 
spruit Station, and is made up of numerous Boer commandos plus 
Hollander, German and Irish Corps. General Joubert and his staff 
are also there. Rumour has it that there are 7,000 to 10,000 men at 
Zandspruit. .The Wakkerstroom laager is away to our left, about 
seven miles away, just across Slang River, and at the foot of Pogwani 
Mountain. They are about 700 men strong at present. The 
Vryheid and Utrecht commandos are down in the vicinity of Doorn- 
berg. There are. also rumours of many Free State commandos all 
along the Free State Natal border, in the neighbourhood of Van 
Reenan’s Pass and Oliver’s Hoek. The commissariat arrangements 
are delightfully primitive. So many oxen are killed according to 
the number of burghers in the laager, and divided up into portions. 
Every man’s name is on a list. One man reads out each name in 
turn, with his back to the piled up meat, and another picks out what 
he considers a just amount. It is all a delightful lottery, and you 
may happen to get a nice sirloin or a piece of head, or even, perhaps, 
a hoof. Flour and coffee are also served out, also sugar now and 
then. In place of bread you get a hard biscuit. This is really bread 
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done very hard and Broken into pieces. hen soaked in tea or 
coffee it becomes so a, a eatable, but |never appetising. The 
common method of bs g the a is tofstick a piece on a long 
fork, and let it cook over an emb en done you dust ‘on 
pepper and salt, and then cut off Bie with a pocket knife. 
Fuel on the high veldt is very scarce, as there is so little wood 
knocking about, so that the usual substitute for coal oe veldt 
life is dried cattle dung. . 

Oct. 7th—I had Strydom moved into the hospitål at Volkatust 
to-day, as he is beginning to show signs of pneumonia. It is 
rumoured that our laager is under orders to strek to-morrow across 
to Slang River, to where the Wakkerstroomers are, and they are 
to leave for Doornberg and the Dundee Vryheid road. We now 
know that troops from Ladysmith have moved up to Dundee. 

A very large cannon—this cannon wae soon nick-named “Long 
Tom,” which name stuck to it all through the war—has been brought 
from Zandspruit and placed up on top of Mt. Pogwani. This moun- 
tain is to the left of the Buffalo Valley, and commands 
the reversing stations on the N.G. Railway, also Laing’s Nek, the 
tunnel and ‘the line right into Charlestown. The view, from our 
laager is very grand. Away to our left is Mt. Spitzkop and the 
Wakkerstroom Nek over which the Mt. Wakkerstroom road travels ; 
a little to the right of this lies Moll’s Nek, over which runs the 
Utrecht road. Then comes Pogwani, with [bold precipices 
running more or less perpendicular right down into the Buffalo 
River Valley. On our side of Pogwani one catches glimpses 
of Slang River (Snake River), winding its way along to the 
Buffalo. To the right of the Buffalo lies the ridge where the 
Laing’s Nek fight took place in the ’81 war. Under this nek 
is the tunnel on the railway line to Pietermaritzburg and 
Durban, and over it runs the old main transport road from Natal. 
To the right of the Nek rises the famous “ Amajuba,”—the Boer’s 
prefer to call this mountain “Colley’s Kop,” after the unfortunate 
General they defeated there—with its steep sides and more or less 
flat top. To the right of this is the equally bold*and picturesque 
“ Amaquela.” Just beyond these two, on their Natal side, can be 
seen Mt. Prospect. To the right of Amaquela the Drakensberg 
continues its way towards the Free State border and Botha’s Pass. 
About three to four miles on this side of Laing’s Nek lies the small 
village of Charlestown, the border town of Natal and the terminus 
of the N.G. Railways, and about three miles this side of Charlestown 
is situated Volksrust, the Transvaal border town and terminus of 
the Netherlands Railway system. Running from Volksrust to thé 
right can be seen ithe road to the Free State, which runs to Vrede. 
The railway to Johannesburg can also De seen running over the flats 
a few miles to our right. 
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Oct 8th.— At the meetings of the “ Krygsrafd” ( ” (war council) many 
fiery speeches are madf, and sgme of theymembers even go the 
lepgth of saying: “Lẹ us gore the Qader into Natal while 
“we have the chance. t is the good of us waiting till 
“ England has got out her reinforcements,” etc., etc., and on the 
strength of all this, the opinion is gaining round that the Trans- 
vaal Government has got some deep-laid plan oni in conjunction 
*with ‘the Free State Government, and that Kruger and his 
Executive are “only waiting tillfthe remainder of the burghers get 
back from the winter veldt, and till the Free State burghers are 
ready, and then they*are going to send England an ultimatum of 
some sort, and get away into Natal as far as possible, and take all 
the advantage they can of England’s unpreparedness. I am perfectly 
convinced now that war is certain. I got a letter from home this 
evening, saying Dr. Everard was a good deal worse, and they would 
be glad if I could slip home for a day or two, so I got leave from our 
Commandant for three days, and intend going to Ermelo by the 
post-cart to-morrow. 

Oct. 9th—I left by the post-cart this morning, and arrived in 
Ermelo at 10.30 p.m., and found Everard was slightly (better. 

Oct. 10th—On getting into the town early this morning, I found’ 
everyone off their heads with excitement (business was suspended, 
owing to it being Oom Paul’s birthday), and groups were standing 
everywhere eagerly discussing something. This “something” 
turned out to be nothing less than the Transvaal Ultimatum, a 
copy of which was posted at the Landdrost’s Kantoor early this 
morning. 

Oct. 11th.—I left Ermelo this morning at 4.30 a.m., in my own trap, 
as I wanted to rejoin the laager before our commando had gone into 
Natal, for if it once gets a start of me goodness only knows when 
I shall pick it up again. I arrived at the laager at 3.15 p.m., and 
found that i& had been moved five miles nearer Wakkerstroom 
than it was when I left, and was placed alongside the road leading 
from Volksrust over De Jager’s Nek. 

At 5 p.m. this evening the time of the ultimatum had expired, 
and as Great Britain had refused to comply with the requests of 
the Transvaal Government war has now begun. The excitement 
was intense, and at 5 p.m., when the time allowed by the Transvaal 
had expired, the burghers rode round, shouting and cheering. Shouts 
of “South Africa for the Africanders,’ “We will drive the rooi 
“ baatjes into the sea,” and such like were to be heard. 

Oct. 12th—Early this morning our laager began to trek, and is 
now situated just at the foot of Pogwani, or “Cannon Kop,” as the 
Boers now call it, and about 14 miles from Slang River. AJl the 
time we were trekking there was mist, wind, rain and hail, so that 
the ground is nothing but mud and slush several feet deep. We 
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have got a small tent fow—we had to buy fit ourselves—into which 
four can squeeze, but jt is not quite watertight. 

At 10 a.m. 300 of our'men left our laager Laing’ s Nek, forming 
what the Boers call a “ a Tett ngs fr (horse commando), 
i.e, they travel without waggons, carrying provisions for so many 
days in their saddle-bags. Each man had to carry 300 rounds of 
ammunition. 

I had to remain behind with my waggon, as the dressings, drugs, 
etc., sent off from Pretoria some e ago have not*yet arrived at 
Volksrust, and'I can get no trace of them. So far we can get no 
news of the whereabouts of English troops, except of those at Dundee 
and Ladysmith. Anyhow, now that our men have gone into Natal 
we may get news of an engagement at any time. The Boers are 
very determined, and many of them are confident of ultimate as well 
as of initial success. Personally, I should not be at all surprised 
if they score very heavily at first. 

It is really dreadful to hear how intimate they are with “The 
“ Almighty.” Men whom I know from personal experience to be un- 
trustworthy and dishonest, who would “do down” their own fathers 
if they got a safe chance, talk of Him as if they had been to school 
together. 

Oct. 14th and 15th—We have heard nothing of great importance. 
Our men have gone into Natal, and are acting as guard to the 
artillery, under Commandant Trichardt. Commandos have {been 
pouring into Natal by Laing’s Nek, and are making for Newcastle. 
Others have gone round vid Doornberg, and are making for Dundee, 
vié De Jager’s Drift. 

Oct. 16th.—I rode into Volksrust to-day to make one final effort 
to get my drugs, etc. Having tried various subordinates without 
success, I went to General Joubert. He is short—there is none of 
the 6ft. about him, as most of the home papers would lead one to 
believe—rather stout and very grey. He has very keen, deeply- 
set eyes; talks very fast in a high, squeaky voice; is very restless, 
and frequently gets up and walks about while conversing. My first 
impression of him made me think of the word “fussy,” but his 
remarks were so apt that I changed the word to “cute.” For years 
the Boers have called him “Slim Piet,” “slim” being the Boer 
word for “cute,” only more so. 

He gave me an order to get what drugs, etc., I wanted from the 
Commissariat at the railway station. On applying there I was in- 
formed there were none to be had, as they had not arrived from 
Pretoria yet. I made a last effort at the hospital, and managed to 
get lib. of lint, 12 bandages, 1lb. of carbolic acid, and 4ozs. of 
chloroform. I got back to the laager at 5 p.m., thoroughly tired 
and disgusted. 

I informed our Commandant that I was going to take the laty 
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into my own hands, gnd intended starting for Natal early next 
morning to try and cafch up the Ermelo Commando there .as soon 
as possible. He “ grofsed” a hit, and saifl it was no good going 
till I had got the drug from the Government. I replied “ goodness 
“only knows when that will the, and I am tired of dealing out 
“ pills to men who eat too much meat, and I am off to-morrow,” and 
at last he consented. From this time forth I am going to play 

e alone hand, and intend being my own commandant and veld cornet 
and everything else. We shalf all have to start without our Red 
Cross certificates, as these also ¥ have not yet arrived from Pretoria.” 

Oct. 17th—We left the*laager at 8 a.m., and intend making for 
Newcastle, in the hopes of picking up our commando there. Watson 
has been recalled to Ermelo, in connection with his post-cart line, 
but he intends rejoining us as soon as possible. : 

When we passed through Volksrust, the whole place was very 
excited, waggons, burghers, cannon, etc., rushing through en route 
to Natal. The Boers have occupied Newcastle without opposition, 
and now hold the railway to that place, and are already using it to 
forward ammunition, supplies, ete., into Natal. The various com- 
mandos gre pressing on to Dundee, and it is expected that the first 
engagement will take place there, as it is known that there are 
English troops there under General Penn Symons. By this time 
everyone knows that the Free State have thrown in their lot with 
the Transvaal, and that their commandos are already in Natal. It 
is reported that the Boers are attempting to surround Kimberley 
and Mafeking, and thus confine the various troops in the two towns. 

When we got to Charlestown, we found the whole place turned 
upside down, and looted from one end to the other. It made my 
heart ache a bit to see the wanton destruction, as I had had some 
very good times in Charlestown in the earlier days when I practised 
in Volksrust. : 

At Laing’s Nek we saw numerous laagers and commandos, and 
finally outspanned for the night at the foot of Mt. Prospect, just 
beyond Sam Higgins’ farm. All night the cold was intense. 

Oct. 18thWe made a very early start, and had breakfast at the 
Ingogo River, and also a most delightful bathe. Davies’ house 
and Kaffir store have been completely looted, and the furniture, 
pictures, ete., etc., smashed to atoms; ditto at Firmstone’s place. 
Dear old Ingogo, what week-ends we used to have when we came 
from Volksrust and Charlestown to play cricket; what smoking 
concerts, dances, etc. We reached Newcastle at 4 p.m., and found 
that the Ermelo Commando had gone on towards Dundee. The 
town is very full of Boers; the Transvaal flag flying on the Town 
Hall and public buildings, and a great many windows, etc., broken. 
A Mr. Moodie from the Free State has been appointed Commandant 

G of the town. I decided to remain here at least 24 hours, as the 
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mules are showing signs of wear and tear. | Everyone is anxiously 
waiting for news of first teu from Dupdee. General Joubert 
has arrived from Volkar 

Oct. 19th—I went and called on Dr. Ormogd, and had lunch with 
him. From what I gathered from ‘him, eve now the majority of 
the Natal men do not realise the gravity of the situation, and are 
firmly convinced that as soon as the Boers run up against the English 
artillery or cavalry they will return in a great hurry to the Trans- 
vaal. He told me that they werefexpecting news 6f fighting ‘at 
Dundee to come in at any moment,*and that it was no use for me 
to go on, and that my best plan was to wait for the Boers coming 
back. I suggested that possibly the Boers might take Dundee and 
tush on to Ladysmith. He was not angry with me, but very, very 
sorry, and informed me, quite politely, that there were somewhere 
about 7,000 men at Dundee with artillery. He showed me some recent 
Durban papers, and in these the various correspondents wrote with 
just the same feelings of supreme confidence. Dr. Ormond could 
not understand ‘how I did not like this over-confidence. It was no 
good trying to explain, but still it all made me a little uneasy. If 
the military authorities are imbued with the same ideas, they will 
start off with some big blunders, and this will be playing right 
into the hands of the Boers, as many of them are a wee bit nervous, 
and are not sure how big the job is going to be. Give them a victory 
or two at first, and many, many waverers will become red-hot 
patriots. Their idea is to play a “safety game,” and trust to the 
English making mistakes. 

I made another effort in Newcastle to get dressings, drugs, etc., 
without success. We left Dundee at 4 p.m., and went nearly as 
far as Ingagaan. The night was again a terrible one, wind, rain, 
and mist. Burghers are continually passing us day and night on 
the way to their various commandos. 

Oct. 20th—We started trekking very early, and rgached Dan- 
hausser Station at 4 p.m. It rained heavily all the time, and the 
going was very heavy, owing to the amount of black turf, and the 
poor mules had a terribly hard time of it. We found General 
Joubert here. We had heard cannon firing every now and then 
all day, and on arriving at Danhausser we were told that a big 
engagement was going on at Dundee. About an hour later a des- 
patch was brought in saying that the Boers had captured about 200 
mounted men, including one colonel and several other officers. 

During the evening more definite details came in. The prisoners 
turn out to be 18th Hussars, under Lieut.-Col. Moller. They came 
out from Dundee early in the morning—a fairly big fight has ° 
evidently taken place at Dundee, but we have not yet heard the 
result of the fighting—and lost their road and direction in a heavy 
mist, Finally they turned up close to the Ermelo men and Tricharqt ° 
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with his artillery. Sonfe fighting. with small guns took place, and 
then the English sought cover in a large kraal surrounding a farm- 
house. The Boers then. turned on their artfllery, and at the fourth 
shell the English surrendered. Three of their men were killed, and 
eleven wounded, and to of the Ermelo men were slightly wounded. 
A lot of Lee-Metford rifles and English horses were brought to 
Danhausser. The horses are big, ugly brutes in excellent condition, 
and evidently South Americans 

Oct. 21st—We made snotherfoary trek in the rain, and reached 
Hatting Spruit Station at 9 a.nf. The Boers have almost surrounded 
Dundee—have got their artillery on various hills surrounding the 
town and military camp, and it is expected that the bombardment will 
commence to-day or to-morrow. Can hear big-gun firing quite plainly. 

During the evening a move was, made and positions taken on a 
row of stony kopjes above Mr. Marshall’s farm. From our positions 
both the English camp and Dundee can be plainly seen, the former 
about three miles and the latter about four miles away, and both 
absolutely at the command of our big guns. The camp and the 
town lie in a rounded hollow, completely surrounded by high hills, 
except on, the Glencoe side, where there is more or less flat country 
stretching away to the main line, and across which runs the Dundee 
branch line. Heaven only knows why the camp has been put in 
such a place, and the surrounding hills left unoccupied. These 
hills are now practically in the Boers’ hands, and the troops will 
be very lucky if they get out. There is a rumour knocking about 
that there has been a sharp engagement between the troops and the 
Boers under General Lukas Meyer, consisting chiefly of Wakker- 
stroomers, Bethel, and Vryheid men. 

Oct. 22nd.— We have now got more details of Lukas Meyer’s fight. 
He and his men made a night march from De Jager’s Drift, and 
occupied a hill called by some “ Smith’s Hill,” and by others “ Tal- 
“wana.” At daybreak he commenced shelling the camp. The troops 
came out and tackled them. After a very sharp fight, our men were 
driven clean off the hill, and retired in great disorder towards the 
Buffalo River. * Fortunately for our mien, the troops did not follow 
them up, but retired back to camp. After the Boers had fled from 
the hill, they had to get away over more or less flat, open country. 
The English had managed to get some of their field artillery on to 
theetop ridge of Talwana, and could have done immense damage 
with shrapnel. The burghers fled in fear and trembling, expecting 
shells to come flying in amongst them. But none came. They 
had actually been allowed “to retire ” under a white flag. The result 


‘of the engagement is that the English have gained a victory, but 


no permanent good results have accrued to them. Their losses are 
heavier than the Boers’, and they are now in the same position as 
‘they were before they started, and if they do not be careful, they 
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are likely to remain in that position untfl they are removed to 
Pretoria. They have been taught ¢ one lesson, however, and that is, 
that their artillery is bbsolete and completely outclassed by the 
Boers’. 

The Boers are very much amused ‘kt the way General Penn Symons 
rode up into the firing line, followed by an orderly waving a pennant 
to show everyone where he was. They were on to him at once. 
The burghers say that if he were leading a forlorn hope it would be 
another matter, but at the time the [Engish were holding their own, 
if not more so. 

The Boer losses are reported to be 104 killed and wounded, while 
the loss on the English side is said to have been enormous, some 
saying as many as 1,000 to 1,200, and General Penn Symons is said 
to be badly wounded. It was during this fight that Colonel Moller 
and his Hussars lost their way ‘by taking a wrong turn, and were 
captured. Seeing events from the Boer lines, one cannot help 
wondering (1) why the English Ieft the hills unoccupied, and 
allowed the Boers to occupy a strong position commanding their 
camp, and from which later it was necessary to drive them out; 
(2) why, when they had driven out the Boers, they did not follow 
up their advantage by sending out cavalry in pursuit? The Boers’ 
retreat was more of a panic than anything else. In fact, some of 
the Boers did not stop “retreating” till they had reached Wakker- 
stroom. 

Their Intelligence Department, both before and after the fight, 
must have done their work very badly. A report came in this morning 
that there has also been a heavy fight somewhere near Elandslaagte, 
and that our men, consisting chiefly of Germans, Hollanders, and 
Johannesburghers, have been more or less cut up, and that General 
Koch and Commandant Schiel have either been killed or taken 
prisoners. 

Some of the Boers here say, “ But that is nothing; they are not 
“Boers, only Hollanders and Germans.” I went and introduced 
myself to Dr. Holz, who has been appointed the head of all the 
ambulances in Natal. He introduced me to several of his staff, who 
are mostly Germans. To my horror, I found they are all fully 
armed with Mausers, revolvers, etc., although they are flying Red 
Cross flags from all their waggons. 

The guns from our position started shelling the English camp, this 
morning, and at once a message was sent out saying that only sick 
and wounded remained in the camp, all the others having left during 
the night. The Boers immediately made a rush for the town, and 


from what I hear this evening the whole place is being looted whole- 


sale. 
The troops that have cleared are supposed to be trying to reach 


Ladysmith, and their numbers are reported to be anything from 
1,500 to 7,000. 
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The Boers are now. "very wroth with General Erasmus for not 
having occupied his positions, at the arranged time, d.e., when 
General Meyer’s commando occupied Talwaha, If he had done what 
he agreed to do, Dundee would have been practically surrounded 
and attacked from al] sides simultaneously, and then the troops 
would have had to fight their way out, or have surrendered— 
probably the latter. 

© Oc. 23rd.—I rode into the p and town this morning. The 
state of the “former passes all description. The troops left in a 
very great hurry, and eve g was abandoned. The tents are 
full of wearing apparel, photos, letters—in one I noticed a shaving 
brush, which had evidently just been used, and alongside was the 
dirty razor. Lying about the camp were various band instruments. 
A complete field telegraph was abandoned. The stacks of biscuit 
boxes, tinned meats, oats, hay, ete, etc., gave an outsider some idea 
of the commissariat arrangements necessary for a British field force. 
I strolled through the hospital tents, and was told there were about 
300 wounded. The hospital tents are delightful affairs, and evi- 
dently all made in India. I also heard that General Penn Symons 
had died during the night. I had a talk with many of the wounded, 
and from what I heard I gathered that General Symons refused to 
believe that the Boers had any intention of marching on Dundee, 
and this in spite of the reports brought in by his scouts. One report 
was that he only believed it after a wounded carbineer scout was 
brought in. Another yarn was that the first notice that they had 
was a shell from Talwana bursting on their parade ground. 

On getting into the town I witnessed a fearful sight. The streets 
were full of Boers, and looting was the order of the day. All the 
shops were smashed open, and the goods were thrown all over the 
place. The bars also had been looted, and any amount of our men 
were drunk. I saw many Veld Cornets, etc., in the town, and also 
two of our Generals, but absolutely no attempt was made to keep 
order or to protect property. 

I managed to obtain some drugs and dressings at a chemist’s in the 
town. 

The Sollowing story is worth recording, and I can vouch for the 
truth of it:— 

Canon B—— was visiting the wounded soldiers in the hospital 
the night after Talwana, and was chatting to a Dublin Fusilier man. 
He happened to ask him “if he had seen many dead Boers on the 
“hill,” and got the reply: “ Begorrah, sorr, but the hill was aloive 
ce wid ’em.” 

On getting back to laager I found our men just starting for Lady- 
smith via Glencoe Junction, and by noon I was also on the way. 
For five or six hours we heard continuous heavy firing in the 

* direction of Ladysmith. We outspanned for the night at the top 
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of the Glencoe Valley, and had a very wet time of it, All the 
farm-houses are cleaned from top to bottom, and what cannnot be 
carried away is smashed “up. About the worst offenders in this line 
are the Irish Corps, and I can safely say I have never seen a bigger 
lot of blackguards in my life. ` 

Oct. 24th—Still the weary trekking, and the road most fearfully 
cut up. Any amount of waggons got stuck in Glencoe spruit. We 
crossed Washbank spruit and Sunday River, and spent the night, a 
few miles from Elandslaagte. The 2 we heard yesterday was an 
attack by the English on very strong positions held by the Orange 
Free State commandos at a place called Reitfontein. The attack 
was ropulsed with heavy loss. The Orange Free State casualties 
were nine killed and 31 wounded, and one cannon smashed. We 
now hear for certain that both, General Koch and Commandant 
Schiel are prisoners in Ladysmith, and that the former is badly 
wounded. 

Oct. 25th—We reached Elandslaagte about 10 a.m. After out- 
spanning, Caney and I rode over to the battlefield and examined it 
thoroughly. The Boers held positions on some small stony kopjes 
a few miles to the left of the station. Amongst the kopjes is a 
large round cup-shaped hollow, and it was here the toughest fighting 
took place. There were numbers of dead horses lying about; a few 
tents were left, and these were torn to tatters. One of the Boer 
ambulances was standing abandoned, and this we examined 
carefully. It showed signs of having been roughly handled, and 
was covered with bullet marks. This is the ambulance the English 
are accused of having fired at, both by “The Standard and 
“Diggers’ News” and the Boers generally. I am quite convinced 
in my own mind that they did. Under the waggon and all round 
it the ground was covered with empty Mauser cartridges, and I 
collected a few of these as curiosities. 

The Boer explanation of the disaster is as follows:--After they 
had occupied the kopjes, two trains ran into the station from Lady- 
smith en route to the Glencoe camp. These trains they captured, 
and on one was a large supply of liquor. This was seized and drunk, 


with the result that the men were not fit to fight when attacked. . 


The Highlanders made a big impression, but the Boer cannot under- 
stand why they should storm a kopje in close order. 

Oct. 26th, 27th and 28th.—Nothing of importance occurred, though 
each day we trekked nearer to Ladysmith. Commandos turn up 
from all quarters and then disappear to take up various positions. 
The idea is to ‘completely surround Ladysmith. 


Oct. 29th.—By means of slow trekking we reached Pepworth’s ' 


farm, and found the homestead in the hands of the Irish Corps. Our 
men, with the artillery under Trichardt and the Irish Corps, have 
occupied a long flat hill running away from the road leading intg ° 
Ladysmith, to the right. . 
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During this moming we examined the scene of the Reitfontein 
‘battle. The whole veldt is covered with, empty cartridge cases, 
millions of them. The troops evidently ised the ant heaps for 
cover. They came out from Ladysmith by train. The Free Staters 
occupied a long thin #ridge running between two high peaks, and 
approached from the railway by open, bare, more or less ascending 
veldt, and across this the soldiers had to march to the attack, the 
only available cover for them being ant heaps. The Free Staters 
lying along the ridges must have been practically invisible. 

In the afternoon we moved the waggon, and outspanned behind 
Pepworth’s Hill. Mr. Pepworth’s house is completely looted, and all 
the furniture, etc., is smashed. The English sent up a balloon above 
Ladysmith, and from it they must have seen our positions quite 
plainly. The Boers were very mych astonished at it, and some of 
their remarks were very funny. From the top of Pepworth’s Hill 
we can see Ladysmith quite plainly. 

Oct. 30th—We were roused out of bed before sunrise by very 
heavy artillery fire, and found that shells were bursting all over 
Pepworth’s Hill. The English had come out from Ladysmith 
during the night. Their artillery fire was terrific, and our guns on 
Pepworth’s Hill were practically silenced in an hour: The balloon 
at Ladysmith was up. After silencing our guns, they began to feel 
all over the top of the hill with shell and shrapnel, and the Ermelo 
laager soon-began to show signs of wear and tear. Our men simply 
had to lie still and take their punishment, the troops keeping well 
out of rifle range. Dr. Holz was killed very early in the day. Nine 
Ermelo men were wounded, mostly with shrapnel. Any amount of 
work all day. Just at mid-day the shells began to drop all round 
my waggon—the English intended evidently to search the hill 
thoroughly—so I deemed it advisable to remove the waggon and 
wounded back to Pepworth’s house. On reaching the house we 
found it fairly full of wounded, but I managed to get two small 

, Tooms in an outhouse for my wounded. During the whole of the 
afternoon wounded were brought in, and by sundown the place was 
overcrowded—uthouses, stoep and all. Never in my life have I 

. Been such confusion. There had been no arrangements made for 
any number of wounded at one time, and what I had long foreseen 
came to pass. Food was practically unobtainable for the poor 
fellows, and very soon the friends of the wounded began to take 
things into their own hands, and there was a regular scramble for 
anything and everything. How I blessed that small outhouse, and 
only having nine of my men wounded. We were thus quite inde- 

` pendent, and though we had to use our own private store of coeoa, 
soups, etc. we had brought from home, we managed to worry through 
fairly well. 

° , During the morning there was a rumour flying about that 1,500 
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prisoners had been taken away to the right of our position. I must 
say that I did not credit the report, but shortly after we reached 
Pepworth’s house we hefrd shouts of “ There they come,” ete., and 
there sure enough were hundreds of prisoners. The most of them 
belonged to the Gloucester Regimettt. Theyssurrendered at Nicol- 
son’s Nek, and I gathered the following from them. They had 
started from Ladysmith during the night, intending to attack our 
right. They were fired on by our pickets, and then their artalleyy 
mules bolted, and they were left without cannon or resèrve ammuni- 
tion. To make matters worse, when*daylight came they found they 
had made a mistake as to their position, and were occupying a nek 
commanded on both sides by kopjes, which kopjes were soon occupied 
by the Boers, and they soon found that their position was hopeless, 
and had to surrender. Altogether there were about 1,160. Amongst 
them were 35 wounded, and these were placed under my care. None 
of us got any sleep, as we kept working all night. 

Nov. Ist and 2nd.—Kept very busy doing dressings. There has 
been a good deal of quarrelling going on between our medical men, 
as to who is to succeed Dr. Holz. I kept clear of it all, as I intend 
acting on my own hook in future. . 

Nov. 3rd.—I got my wounded removed to the hospital train at 
Elandslaagte, for removal to Pretoria. There has been heavy 
firing going on all day near Ladysmith, but we have received no 
tidings. The Boer casualties from Pepworth’s Hill on Oct. 30th 
were 11 killed and 67 wounded. What they were on Lombaard 
Kop’s side I have not heard. 

Nov. 4th—We now hear that our men had one killed and four 
wounded, and one Maxim blown to bits yesterday. However, the 
number of “truths” one hears now is simply appalling. 

Nov. 8th.—Everything very quiet. A most amusing incident 
occurred to-day. A patient came to have a small abscess opened, 
and was dressed with carbolic lotion. He saw the pure carbolic acid 
bottle was labelled “poison.” After he left he went and complained 
to General Jowbert that the doctors had put poison in his hand. 
An official letter was sent us asking for an explanaéion. This all 
shows how much they trust us medicals. They can’t get on without , 
us, but they are very ungrateful and suspicious. Late this after- 
noon I got news that our commando and many others were leaving 
to-morrow at 4 a.m. en route to Colenso and Estcourt, and, if neges- 
sary, further. 

Nov. 9th—Late last night our orders were countermanded, and 
the Ermelo men are only going out for one day’s patrol. We were 
roused up at 4 a.m. by heavy firing on all sides, including small gun ' 
fire. I went and sat on Pepworth’s Hill for about four hours. Our 
cannon were firing at the Ladysmith forts, and into the town from 
all sides, and the English kept on plugging away at our positions. ° 
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Shella, shrapnel, etc., were bursting all over the place, and it was 
very exciting to watch. Away to the right of Ladysmith there was 
a good deal of rifle firing going on, and evefy now and then I could 
hear the Maxims at it. Unfortunately I could not see this part of 
it, as there was a smal} hill in bétween. Desultory firing continued 


_ on and off till sundown. 


Nov. 12th—Everything has been quiet for the last two or three 
days. This afternoon I got orders to be ready to start to-morrow at 
4 a.m. for Col8nso and Estcourt. A commando of 2,500 to 8,000 is 
to start, under the command of General Louis Botha, the remainder 
of the Boers beiag left to look after Ladysmith. The object of this 
commando is to prevent reinforcements coming up to relieve the 
Ladysmith garrison, and if they meet with no great opposition we 
shall probably get very near to Pietermaritzburg. There is no 
doubt that the burghers are letting golden opportunities go by. 
They have got Ladysmith completely boxed up, and should by this 
time have been much deeper into Natal. They have everything to 
lose by waiting. They are at their full strength now. But every 
day means a distinct gain to the English. I am afraid they intend 
starving Ladysmith out if they can, and will not run the risk of an 
attack—they like fighting on the defensive and on ground of their 
own choosing. 

Nov. 13th—Our waggon started at 4.45 a.m., and travelled over 
a fearful road to within five miles of Colenso. The road we took 
was the one from Elandslaagte, and took us round to the left of 
Lombaard’s Kop across Klip River and over the railway line by 
Pieters station. On outspanning I met Dr. Watt, who is with the 
Wakkerstroom ambulance, and had dinner with him. Like my- 
self, he is very disgusted with the Natal men allowing the Boers to 
get so far in without having a “go” at them. They know the 
country, and ought to be able to harass the Boers by fighting a 
running fight. All day we kept passing small laagers, here, there 
and everywhére. I heard to-day that the Boer Governmnent has 
proclaimed the northern part of Natal as far as Klip River Trans- 
vaal territory, by right of conquest. Oh, the shame of it; even 
though it be only temporary. 

* Nov. 14th—We made an early move as far as Tugela Falls, where 
we breakfasted. Several Boers got playing on trollies on the rail- 
way, and at last managed to upset one, and one burgher got a very 
bad “scalp wound. After stitching it up I sent him back to the 
Newoasile hospital. We hear to-day that General Piet Joubert is 
with the column, or is to join it. In the afternoon we trekked to 


‘close to Colenso, and outspanned for the night; at sundown a report 


came in that 300 of our men had been cut off and surrounded some 

way beyond Colenso. A strong commando left at once to go to 

their assistance, but returned in an hour, as the report turned out to 
e 
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be false. I went and had a look at the Tugela railway bridge and 
Fort Wylie, which had, been erected by Natal Volunteers to guard 
the bridge. The fort Was just too lovely for anything. A small 
kopje had ‘been chosen just at the north end of the bridge, sur- 
rounded on three sides by many higher hillsy all within rifle range, 
and had evidently been left in a hurry, as the Boers found some. 
artillery ammunition in it. The only good thing about it was that 
it had been evacuated, as if it had been held and attacked the 
position would have been hopeless in about half-an-Rour. 

Nov. 16th.—On again at daylight} and, crossed the waggon bridge 
over the Tugela, and passed through Colenso. Rqund about 
Colenso were various forts and defences, consisting of sandbags, etc., 
with trenches. If it were not for the reality of the business one 
would be inclined to laugh at,them. They were all, with two 
exceptions, placed right out in the open flat plain, and faced every- 
where, except on the Chieveley side, by kopjes affording most excel- 
lent cover. Boer artillery posted anywhere amongst the stony 
ridges on the north of the Tugela would have been able to blow all 
the forts, and any one in them, clean out of existence. If one did 
not know better, one would say they had been planned by, the same 
mind that put the Dundee camp in the open quite surrounded by 
high hills left unoccupied. The naturally strong positions about 
the north of the Tugela will, I am afraid, give the English much 
trouble before they can get through to Ladysmith, unless there is 
some way round. 

The rain came down in torrents all day, and our mules only made 
slow progress, but we caught up with our commando at Chieveley 
station. Heard rifle and artillery fire from here, and on getting 
furtfer on towards Frere station found the Boers just capturing 
an armoured train and some 56 prisoners. The train had come up 
from Estcourt to Chieveley, passing clean through Boers lying on 
both sides of the line without seeing them. While jt was up in 
Chieveley, some Boers went and fixed in big stones just where the 
line crossed a culvert. Just as they were finished, back came the 
train at a great rate, with the engine in the middlé. On reaching 
ihe obstruction the wheels on one side left the line, but still it ran, 
250 yards without overturning, but then the front trucks upset 
trying to negotiate a curve, and one lay across the lines obstructing 
further progress. All the time the Boers were pouring in a dreadful 
fire from practically perfect cover, and the artillery kept putting 
shells clean through the trucks. At last the engine managed to 
butt the obstructing truck out of the way, and got off loaded up 
with what seemed about 40 men. The other soldiers who had been ` 
lying behind what cover they could get were compelled to surrender, 
several of them being wounded. In one of the overturned trucks 
wore three dead soldiers, one being a D.L.I. man, and further dowd 
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the line were two more dead soldiers, shot dead while trying to get 
away on foot. $ 

The trucks were riddled through and thfough by the shells, and 
are thus proved to be absolutely useless against artillery. The value 
of armoured trains ag scouting’ machines is amply proved by the 
fact that this one passed through quite 1,500 Boers all within rifle 
range, and never saw one of them. Some time later a party of the 
Eymelo commando, who had gone on ahead to break up the line, 
were complet&ly surprised by a patrol, and received a volley without 
any warning, which killed twoemen. 

The farms have all beeh completely looted and smashed up, and 
God help Natal if our commandos get further in. Many a poor 
farmer will have a heartache after the war. 

Nov. 16th—Spent all day trying to get dry, and at 5 p.m. got 
orders to trek to Frere station and await orders. There we were 
all kept waiting for two hours, and the cold was too bitter for 
words, more especially as we were still without our evening meal. 
We then trekked across the veldt—the rain falling continuously, 
and did not get outspanned till 11.45 p.m. I had a cup of coffee, 
and turned in. Sleep was impossible, as everything was wet 
through.” 

Nov. 17th—We were roused at 3 a.m., and got started again at 
3.45 a.m., though everyone was shivering and half dead with cold. 
The last 24 hours were quite the roughest I have ever been through. 
We trekked away to the right of Estcourt, and spent a couple of 
hours getting out of a dreadful hill, and finally outspanned just to 
the left of Theodore Wood’s farm. I could not help wondering all 
day where the Tommies were. We came through one or two places 
where a few hundred good men could have given us no end of 
trouble, and all day the Boers were not altogether happy, and kept 
wondering whether they were going to get out of this trip all right. 
They are wonderfully wide-awake, and their scouting is superb; 
still the column is so large that the English, more especially the 
Natal men, could easily keep in touch with it, and give us a very 
nasty knock at night, or just before sunrise. 

, _ Nov. 19th—We moved on to Mr. Woodgate’s farm, and spent all 
day there. I got a proclamation from General Joubert to-day re 
Geneva Convention, informing medical men that they must not carry 
arms, etc., in their waggons, etc., etc., and that we must all have 
Red Cross certificates from Pretoria. I went and saw General 

- Botha about the matter, and asked ‘how were we to get certificates 
now. He promised to send a special report to Pretoria on the matter. 

* I am afraid I know those “special reports.” 

Nov. 20th—We made a start at 5.80 a.m., going past Mr. Wood- 
gate’s farm, and then more to the right to get round Thaba *Thlopi 
-(White Mountain). To get round this we had to go up a very steep 
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hill, and over a nek. From the nek the view was the finest I have 
seen for many a long day. The, Drakensberg, with its rugged 
peaks and kloofs forming the background, and nearer green rolling 
veldt, with Bushman’s iver coming right down from the Berg, 
and here and there dark patches of bush. We had a glorious bathe 
in Bushman’s River, which we crossed in the afternoon. From the 
river our road gradually began to wind round towards the railway 
line, i.e., to our left. About sundown we formed laager at the foot 
of a fine mountain, called “Thlate Kulu” (big bush). It has 
leaked out now that our object is do break up the line between 
Estcourt and Mooi River, and thus isolate the former town. It is 
expected that part of our commando will reach the railway line to- 
morrow. Reinforcements day by day have brought our numbers up 
to about 3,000 and four cannon. ‘The heat all day has been 
terrific. j 

Nov. 22nd.—The morning trek brought us to within six miles of 
the line. Our “ paarden commando” is at the line, which has been 
broken up close to Highlands, and some of our men are recon- 
noitring towards Mooi River. There is much uneasiness in laager, 
as a rumour has come in that 570 of David Joubert’s men have been 
surrounded, and that David Steenhamp is mortally wounded. Our 
commando was expected to form a junction with him last night, and 
consequently there is much anxiety amongst the Boers. Many of 
them are getting very “ jumpy” and uneasy, and I do not think they 
will go much farther towards Pietermaritzburg. The general 
opinion amongst them seems to be that they are getting into a 
dangerous position with troops on both sides of them, and they think 
- they may get more or less smashed up. 

Nov. 23rd.—All last night there were awful thunderstorms, with 
heavy rains and mists. During’ the night a small commando, 
which was holding a kopje away towards Estcourt, was surprised 
by troops from Estcourt. Owing to the thick mist it was impossible 
to see anything, and though the English were attacking it seems to 
have been a surprise for both parties. The two forces were quite 
mixed up, but it was altogether too dark to do much,damage. Our 
men got the funks in the end, and retreated from the hill, and so far 
this morning several burghers are unaccounted for, but whether S 
killed or prisoners no one knows for certain. Fighting has been 
going on all this morning, and the hill the English took has been 
heavily bombarded. Two wounded came in this morning, and later 
a third one, who was wounded during the night. It is now rumoured 
that there are 4,000 odd troops in Estcourt, and 3,000 at Mooi River, 
with reinforcements arriving every day. Surely they could act in - 
concert and attack us from two sides. The Boer uneasiness has 
increased very much, and I do not think it will be long now before 
we retreat to Colenso, Some of them even go the length of saying. 

ce 
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“We are not going to get out of this mess without losing many 
“ waggons, and possibly most of our men. The English have got 
“such a chance as they will not get agaip in a hurry.” Two big 
Senerals and four cannon would be a niod haul, to say nothing of 
waggons and thousands of looted cattle and sheep. The majority 
of the commando is în such a state that a really proper attack, 
especially from both sides, would almost certainly be successful to a 

e very great extent. However, § reckon they are watching us, and 
directly we retreat the fun will begin. 

Nov. 24th—We got orders this morning at breakfast time to be 
ready to trek in half an hour, and I am sure this is the beginning of 
our retirement. It is said that the troops at Mooi River show signs 
of making a move, and some of our patrols have returned from 
Nottingham Road direction, and report that reinforcements are 
coming up. It is now said that sbven burghers were captured the 
night before last. One Free Stater was killed by lightning. Three 
others were badly struck, and six horses killed by one flash. 

12 noon.—There is no doubt that we are retiring in a hurry now. 
Very many of the loot oxen and sheep have been abandoned, and our 
orders are to travel fast. On getting past P. D. Simmond’s planta- 
tion we led to go down a long grassy slope to a spruit, with only one 
bad drift to get through. Suddenly there was a cry of “The 
“English are coming.” Sure enough away to our right we could 
make out some English artillery, supported by cavalry, which had 
cóme out from Mooi River. Before one had time to think there was 
a panic. Every waggon and cart rushed for the drift, and, of course, 
there was a regular block. Then it came to blows as to whose 
waggon was to get through first, and, finally, ended up in a fight for 
places. The waggons, etc., were practically without any escort, as 
the burghers had mostly travelled faster than they had. The 
English artillery pulled up on the flat, and I had a cold feeling 
down my back as I waited for the first shell to come. Owing to the 
block it either meant abandoning everything or stopping where you 
were. Men began to lighten their waggons and carts by throwing 
stuff overboard. Some fled, and every minute it looked as if a 
stampede would take place, but still no shelling from the English. 

° Three or four shrapnel thrown into the struggling mass would have 
settled the business, and every waggon, cart and ox could have been 
captured, or, if necessary, blown to pieces. After about half an 
hor a couple of our cannon were sent back from the front of our 
column with an escort, and these cannon began shelling the English 
guns and cavalry from a kopje close to the drift. The English 

. artillery did not fire a shot in return, but slowly turned round and 
returned to Mooi River in excellent order. They certainly lost the 
best chance that they have had since the war started. 

. After this little episode, our retirement became more hurried, 
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and we travelled past Mr. Lloyd’s farm, which had been thoroughly 
looted and then turned into a hospital. In it were eight wounded, 
and outside four or fiveggraves. We crossed the lines above High- 
lands Station, then past Macfie’s place, and kept trekking till 11 p.m. 
Very heavy rain and thunder all the afternoon and evening. It 
has now leaked out that we are going to hurry back to Colenso, vii 
Weenen. I only hope we may get there. 

Nov. 26th—Very early start ag@&n this morning. We had to 
trek down. a very steep and stony road to get off thé high plateau 
into “The Thorns.” We then goteinto a perfectly lovely ravine, 
down which runs the Umgwenya River. ° We struck the old trans- 
port road from Natal to Zululand, vid Weenen. The road winds 
down the ravine, frequently crossing the river. On each side are 
mountains, covered with the typical thorn bush—a species of acacia. 
Owing to the narrowness of the road and the bad state of it, our 
waggons had to go in single file, and thus extended to a length of 
. several miles. So far there are no signs of any troops from Estcourt 
to head us off, or from Mooi River to attack our rear, but they are 
surely not going to let us get out of this mess untouched. That we 
have landed ourselves in a very awkward position it is no use deny- 
ing. The anxiety of the Boers now is intense, and they openly 
express their doubts as to whether they will get out to Colenso 
again. They ask: “How can we possibly defend our long convoy 
«at attacked?” Their horses are done up, thin and sorefooted from 
the continuous travelling. The road is everywhere surrounded and 
commanded by hills,“ which hills are covered with bush, affording 
excellent cover, and the troops could take up positions wherever they 
liked, and only a few hundred troops would be necessary to smash 
the whole concern up very badly. Moreover, the strain is telling 
on the Boers so much, and they realise the awkwardness of their 
position so keenly that they would not make any decent stand. We 
passed Mr. Wallace’s farm, which has been used as a hospital. I 
met Dr. Watt there, and had afternoon tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace. General David Joubert and his column are all right, and 
are travelling about four hours ahead of us. We kept to the ravine 
all day, amidst scenery that quite beggars any description. We, 
had a short outspan about midday, and then trekked right on till 
after dark. 

Nov. 26th.—We started trekking at 3.30 am., and got orders to 
travel as fast as possible. The heat has been very bad all day. 
The column is expecting an attack any time to-day, and if it 
comes off with any determination it will succeed completely. The 
last few days have affected our “ morale ” badly, and many of our ° 
men are not in a state to fight. We made a short outspan at 11 a.m., 
then we passed through Weenen at 2 p.m. Weenen is an ordinary 
typical country town, with Bushman River running through it.” 
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We made no stop there, passing straight through, but outspanned 
at 4 p.m., for half an hour only., We then trekked again till 9 p.m., 
getting on towards Blauwkraantz. The pxpected attack has not 
come off, and, barring an attack to-morrow, we shall get across the 
Tugela at Colenso to;morrow afternoon. The long treks are very 
weary now, as our animals are nearly knocked up, and it is only a 
plentiful supply of whip and sjambok that keeps them going. 

° N œ. 27ih—Just as we were Marting to trek, some shells burst not 
far away on dur left, and very soon after we heard that some troops 
were away towards Chieveley, and were shelling our left flank. It now 
became a regular rush for Colenso, and we got across the bridge at 
4 pm., and found the kopjes north of the river full of Boers, and 
even cannon posted here and there. We have thus got out of a very 
dangerous position safely, and the English will live to regret their 
want of enterprise or intelligence, or whatever was the cause for their 
not making an attack, for never will they get such another chance 
during this war. The Boers are quietly jubilant at the great escape. . 
The positions about here seem very strong, though we have not had 
time to examine them properly. 

Nov. 28th.—The heat is still very trying, and we are all feeling 
very “ cheap ” after the hot weather we had while coming through 
the Weenen valley. 

Our men are occupying positions all along this side of the river, 
and have already begun to build schanzes and dig trenches. The 
artillery is being posted in various positions commanding Colenso 
and the bridge, chiefly on a low row of stony kopjes almost exactly 
opposite Colenso, and which are already christened “ Rooi Kopjes” 
by some and “ Cannon Kopjes” by others. Our laager is placed just 
where the Onderbroek spruit kloof opens out on to the Colenso flats, 

e and just to the right of the main road to Ladysmith. The English 
have, it is said, repaired the line as far as Frere, and are now busy 
repairing thg Frére bridge, which was blown up. 

At 10 a.m. about 500 men and two cannon came out from Chieve- 
ley on to the flats, and their guns and ours had half an hour’s duel, 
when they retired back to Chieveley. Their field artillery, which 

- seems to consist of 15lb. Armstrongs, will have a bad time with 
our French Creusots, as theirs are altogether outclassed, both in 
distance and velocity. I suppose we are now in positions where a 
very big battle will be fought. The Boer positions are indescribably 
strong. The English have to come across long, (bare flats with no 
cover except away to the left of Colenso. Then comes the Tugela, 
which can only be crossed in three places (1) by the waggon bridge ; 

` (2) by a drift below Colenso; (3) by a drift above Colenso, close to 
Mr. Robertson’s farm. On this side of the river the country is flat 
for a few hundred yards, and then come stony kopjes running more 
‘or, less parallel to the river. These kopjes are being entrenched and 
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schanzed, and will give magnificent cover. Further back still are 
higher hills, on which our artillery*is being posted. Further back 
still are large hills andy mountains extended right from Pieter’ 
past Onderbroek Spruit, Grobler’s Kloof, up to Acton Homes and 
Upper Tugela. The only weak poirt is a large, high, wooded hill, 
lying to the left of Colenso and south of the river. The Boers call 
this “The ‘Bosch Rand,” and the Kaffirs “ Hlangwane.” It ig so 
high that it dominates all the lofver-lying kopjes, ridges,* and 
trenches along the river, and if once taken and posted ‘with artillery 
would at once render our first line of defence untenable, and allow 
the river to be crossed at the lower drift and mt ‘the bridge without 
the troops coming under rifle fire. 

The railway bridge was blown up to-day, and everything is ready 
to blow up the waggon bridge, if it should be necessary. 

Nov. 29th.—liverything here quiet. Reports have come in ‘that 
there has been heavy fighting in Cape Colony, between De Aar and 
Kimberley. English losses are said to be very heavy. 

Nov. 30th—Very heavy bombardment Ladysmith way all the 
morning. Our men are building a wooden bridge across the Tugela 
away behind Hlangwane, to enable our mien to pass backwards and 
forwards to those positions. Hlangwane is being fortified as strongly 
as possible with trenches, schanzes, etc. There is no doubt that the 
hill is the key to the whole situation, being situated at the extreme 
flank and south of the river. (The foreign attachés and military 
experts reckon the river to be worth at least 20,000 men.) Hlang- 
wane could be attacked from the Blauwkraantz side, and in this way 
the attacking force would be quite sheltered from all the positions on 
this side of the river. 

Dec. 13t—Comm.-Gen. Joubert left for Modder Spruit and Pretoria 
to-day, and has left Louis Botha in command. It is rumoured that 
General Joubert is in bad health, and that the ‘trouble is hernia. 
Officially it is said that he has merely gone up to consplt with the 
President. 

Dec. 6th.—Everything quiet. It is rumoured that the ambulance 
men are acting as spies, and two attached to one éf the Modder 
Spruit ambulances have ‘been arrested and sent to Pretoria. ° 

About 11 a.m. our laager trekked on to a kopje about one mile 
on the other side of the main road. Our commando has to hold posi- 
tions and trenches along the Tugela River, just by Mr. Robertsen’s 
farm. We saw several trains running up to the other side of 
Chieveley. In the afternoon we saw about 2,000 troops moving out 
from Chieveley towards the Weenen-Colenso road. With them were 
some cannon, and later a body of cavalry followed. Everyone 
expects an attack in the next few days from the Chieveley side, 
and possibly a simultaneous movement from Ladysmith. 

Dec. Sth.—Last night two separate Boer patrols got to within" 
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800 yards of each other, each ,thinking the other was the enemy. 
Then began a very careful stalk. When 50 yeards apart someone 
was wise enough to call ouf, and a very bad accident was thus 
hharrowly ‘averted. This morning news%arrived from Ladysmith 
positions that the troops had made a night attack. Our men got the 
funks, and cleared, and a Long Tom wag blown up, a Krupp de- 
stroyed and two Maxims captured. ter it was reported that 
Jong Tom’s breech had been‘removed and since recovered. 

Later still? the blowing up of Long Tom was confirmed, and there 
is much wailing and gnashing of teeth, and much talk of “ treason” 
and getting rid of all the foreigners attached to the various com- 
mandos, ambulances, etc. 

Dec. 9th.—The official report from Ladysmith now is: One Long 
Tom broken up, one howitzer broken to pieces, and one Maxim 
captuned and destroyed. The actual casualties are not given yet, 
but report puts it at five killed, ten wounded, and three missing. 
The heat is still very bad. It is reported this afternoon that another 
night attack was made last night on some guns at Ladysmith, but 
that the attack had failed and the troops had lost very heavily. 

Reported also that the railway bridge at Waschbank has been 
blown up. The Boers are getting furious, and are naturally getting 
very anxious as to spies, etc. 

The burghers ride about from one laager to another, and from 
one position to another in a most independent way. Any Natal man 
talking Dutch could easily ride all over these positions and see every 
one of them. 

Dec. 11th.—I was sent for this morning by General Louis Botha. 
He wanted to see me, as he thought too many cortificates were being 
given for sick leave, and as he expected a big attack from the 
English in a few days, insisted that no man should have a certificate 
to go to hospital unless it were a case of life and death. He is a 
tall, bigly-built man, and very much more polished and educated 
than the great majority of the Boers. He looks not more than 
385 years old, and speaks English perfectly. His opinion is that 
if the English make a frontal attack, as he hopes and expects, they, 
have absolutely no chance of being successful, and will suffer a 
very heavy defeat. I saw a couple of cases of enteric in his laager— 
there was no medical man attached to his laager—and these are the 
first cases of the disease I have come across so far. While I was in 
his tent an official report came from Modder Spruit, to the effect that 
in the second night attack from Ladysmith the troops had blown 
up a howitzer. Four of our men were Killed, five were wounded, 
and four are missing. 

The English loss, so far as is known, is seven killed, seventeen 
wounded, and ten prisoners, but probably much more. 

o Dec. 12th—Mr. Watson left for Ermelo on twenty days’ leave. 
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Every day I wander round our positions and trenches, which are 
every day being made stronger; or ,I sit on a kopje and watch the 
English. To-day a very large force, with waggons, etc., moved up 
nearer fo us. An armou¥ed train came out from Chieveley towards 
Colenso. They are evidently going to atteck us shortly, but how? From 
our front or from our lefġ flank? Our positions are so strong with 
trenches and schanzes, an¥ our artillery commands the flats so well, 
that a frontal attack means defeat todthem for certain, and possibly 
disaster, A flank ‘attack may end in success, but ever that will be 
harder than they expect. Another injeresting thing to puzzle about 
is: What is going to be the effect of lyddite? (If it turns out to be 
as destructive as the English say, of course all the calculations 
may be upset. 

Dec. 13th.—There was a very cold mist all Jast night, for a change. 
It cleared away early this morning, and the English treated our 
positions to a very heavy bombardment for some hours. Their 
shells burst here, there, and everywhere on the kopjes, but very 
few came near the trenches by the river. They were evidently 
getting the distances and trying to draw fire from our guns. How- 
ever, our guns remained silent all day, and from what I can gather, 
there have been no casualties. This afternoon a large nifmber of 
troops trekked much nearer to us, and tents were erected. The big 
fight cannot be far off now, in fact any day may see it. 

They kept up an intermittent artillery fire on our positions all 
day, but got no answer from our guns. The Boers have been in 
laagers behind the kopjes or else in the trenches along the river, 
and the English have shelled the face of the kopjes, so they naturally 
caused no casualties. A large camp has come down on to the flats, 
and faces our extreme right flank. The excitement is getting 
intense now. Is this camp for the force that is going to try to 
negotiate Bridle Drift? If so, that means a frontal attack. Or is it 
bluff, trying to make the Boers hold their right strongly, all the 
while expecting a frontal attack, whereas they really intend going 
for Hlangwane? Our scouts are patrolling away towards Blauw- 
kréantz, and can discover no sign of any English move towards our 
left. All burghers have been ordered to sleep in the trenches to- 
night, as an attack is expected to take place to-morrow at sunrise. 

Dec. 15th—At 4 a.m. this morning the English started shelling 
our positions, and we very soon knew that they had come out ,to 
attack at last. I at once went up to the top of the kopje, by the 
Creusot gun, and from there the movements of their various forces 
and the plan of their attack could be plainly seen and followed. 

5 am. They evidently mean to try and force the river at three 
points, as their army is divided into four separate forces. (1) 
Making for Bridle Drift; (2) Making for Colenso Bridge; (8) Keep- 
ing to the left of Colenso village and making towards the Tugelg * 
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Falls or Hlangwane; (4) Acting as reserve. Behind these various 
columns their artillery is stationed, and doing its best to cover the 
advance, and away towards Chieveley, by, the Kaffir kraals, are 
tho 4.7 ship cannon. ‘ 
Ail of our men, except a feweleft along the kopjes to guard our 
guns in case of accident, are in the trenc down by the river. 
Our artillery stationed at our centre as ie is blazing away as 
e hard’as it can, while theirs is keeping up what appears to be a 
continuous rath of shell and shrapnel all along the face and ridges 
-^ of the kopjes. The Creusot om our right has not yet started to 
fire, but is waiting till théir left column gets nearer to the river. 
7am. Their attack now is fully developed, and so is our defence. 

They have decided on a frontal attack, and are doomed to defeat. 

Our right Creusot is now blazing away and pumping shell and | 

shrapnel into the troops trying to reach Bridle Drift. The English 

method is advancing in open order. A lot start in a run, and go 
for some little distance, and then fall down. Another lot comes up 
from behind and runs past those lying down, the recumbent lot 
firing away to cover the lot advancing. Their artillery has now 
turned its attention to our Creusot, and the kopje seems to be alive 
with bursting shells and shrapnel. The day is as clear as crystal, 
and getting gradually warmer and warmer. Their artillery must 
be doing very little damage, as all shells are bursting all along the 
face of the ridges where only the guns are posted, and are simply 
flying harmlessly away over our men in the trenches. The din is 
too terrible for anything, but everything remains clear and visible, 
owing to the smokeless powder. One sees a great cloud of dust 
where a big shell bursts, and here, there, and everywhere puffs of 
white smoke appear suddenly, and gradually fade away, showing 
. © where shrapnel is bursting. 

12am. Their attack is slowly fading away. The column coming 

for Bridle Dyift made three separate attempts to get to the river, 
but it was quite hopeless, and each time they were driven back. 
They ‘have had to come across the bare open flats in face of a fire 
coming from ai unseen enemy, practically. 
e The heat is now terrific, and here, again, our men have a tre- 
mendous advantage. They have been sitting all the time, or lying 
behind schanzes, quite undisturbed by the misdirected artillery 
fire.e Our artillery men have had a hot enough time of it, and 
have had to bear a continuous shelling all the morning. They 
have stuck to their guns splendidly, and worked them all the time. 
The ground around the Creusot is ploughed up for yards, but the 
“gun has not been touched. 

A rumour is flying around that some English cannon on the flats 
to the left of Colenso have got into a fix, and cannot get out, as the 
Bugghers have shot the horses and keep potting over any fresh teams: 
that are brought up. 

o a 


é 
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8 p.m.—I spent most of the afternoon getting one of our wounded 
men from across the Tugela, wheA he was wounded following the 
troops as they retired, I saw a good many wounded and dead 
Tommies lying on the Dats just across the drift. 

The whole British attack gave away betwgen 3 p.m. and 4 p.m., 
and ended in a retiremdpt back on to Chieveley. The burghers are 
very jubilant over their Wictory, byt very quiet withal. They, esti- 
mated the British loss at 2,600 to 5,000, and ours is said to be pne ° 
killed and 22 wounded. ° 2 

The Boer victory has been complete in every way, and considering 
his great success one of the easiest-won victories that has ever been 
gained. All he had to do was to sit tight, and let the other side 
make a fool of himself. Five wounded “Tommies” were brought 
to my tent to be dressed, and one grey-haired sergeant, who said he 
had seen 21 years’ service, fairly broke down and wept after talking 
to me for a bit. He said General Buller was in charge; that their 
orders were to start marching before daylight, and reach Ladysmith 
before dark; that all their waggons were packed and ready to trek 
directly behind the troops; that they were told that there was only 
2ft. of water in the Tugela. At last I asked him what he thought 
of their attack? “Brute force and b—— ignorance, and we poor 
“ Tommies have to do the brute force part,” was his answer. 

Deo. 16th—The Boer complete losses yesterday were ten killed, 
one déowned, and 16 wounded. From what I can gather the English 
loss appears to have been about 1,500, and about 100 prisoners, in- 
cluding Colonel Bullock and Colonel Hunt. The former refused to 
surrender, and had to be knocked over with the butt end of a Mauser. 
The latter is wounded. 

The Boers captured ten guns yesterday. Although very much 
amused at the silly way the English got the guns into a mess, they ° 
are full of admiration for the pluck displayed in the attempts to get 
them out. å 

We got our wounded away en route to Pretoria. The shelling yester- 
day set the dry grass alight in various places, and this morning we 
had to burn a ring around our waggon and tents to%ave them. 

After yesterday’s exhibition the English will have to alter thein 
tactics if they wish to make any headway. It is impossible to rush. 
entrenched positions held by men armed with magazine rifles sighted 
up to 2,000 yards, and covered by artillery and quick-firing guns. 
The alternative seems to be (1) to leave entrenched positions severely 
alone and “ go round” ;—the argument against this seems to be that 
a mobile force can always make a flank attack a frontal one: quite 
so, but then the defending force ceases to be entrenched and has” 
not the choice of where it will fight; (2) if there is no possible 
“way round” to do away with the old-fashioned half-day or even 
one-day fight for an affair of a week, a fortnight or longer,if 
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necessary, by meeting an entrenched defence with an entrenched 
attack, by digging advanced trénches at night and holding them 
during the,day. With this method the bgst soldier of the future 
will be the best shot, except just for the final rush. 

There is a very fugny story going round to the effect that the 
Colonel Bullock who was captured yesterdaf has been recognised by 
several Boers as General Bulleg, and verð many burghers are con- 
vinced that this isso. There is a 24 hours’ armistice on to allow the 
English to bury their dead. 

Am feeling very slack after the intense excitement of yesterday, 
and many of the burghers have been rubbing it into me properly 
about how the officers had to use their swords to stop the Tommies 
from running away, and how Maxims were stationed behind each 
of the columns, to be used if necesgary. 

Dec. 17th.—As soon as it was daylight we could see that the 
English camps had disappeared. We are not yet sure where they 
have gone to, but probably back towards Estcourt on account of the 
water. 

Very many of the Boers express great admiration for Tommy’s 
pluck, but are very sarcastic over the capabilities of the officers and 
their methods of attack. There is no doubt about the officers’ pluck, 
but their way of exposing themselves is too foolish for anything. 
They are undoubtedly there to lead their men, and presumably have 
certain work to do. The soldier without his officer is more or less 
of a sheep without a shepherd; therefore the loss of an officer is 
more than the loss of one man. Lord Wolseley is reported to have 
said after the Talana battle that he hoped that the officers’ death- 
rate would always remain just as high in proportion. This I call 
putting a premium on foolishness. 

Deo. 21st and 22nd.—Nothing of interest on our side. Report of 
another big Boer victory at Stormberg in the Cape Colony arrived 
to-day. Some Boers want to offer England terms of peace now while 
they are scoring so heavily; their argument being that they have 
obtained large tracts of new territory both in Natal and the Colony 
at a very trifleng cost, and they think England would be only too 

glad to let the Boers keep what they have got. Others will not hear 
of this, but argue for going and getting the whole lot. They say 
most piously: “God is evidently on our side, and, therefore, we must 
“prevail.” A few, however, are very unhappy even still, and say: 
“England will soon learn, and then with her big resources the tide 
“will turn and we shall have to go back in a hurry.” 
“Standard and Diggers’ News” reports that Lord Roberts is to 


° come out and take complete command. This has strengthened the 


belief amongst the Boers that General Buller was the man captured 
on the 15th. They say, “England is afraid to acknowledge the fact 
“‘ openly to the world, but we are not such fools as not to know.” 
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Jan. Ist, 1900.—Here beginneth another year, and let us hope we 
shall have peace before the end of it! Christmas has come and gone, 
and the troops are as far from Pretoria as ever; in fact, instead of 
getting there in fice hontis (vide “Natal Mercury,” etc.), they 
have hed all the worst of the gamqso far. , There was some very 
sharp fighting Ladysmith ‘way this morning—Maxims, small guns, 
etc. We have not heard Yet what ifywas all about, but it must have 
been very hot while it lasted. e. 

Jan. 5th—Sports were held to-day. At 4 p.m. tHore was great 
excitement all of a sudden, when report riders arrived from 
head laager at Modder Spruit to the various laagers here, saying that 
so many men from various commandos here were to proceed and 
take up positions around Ladysmith to-night, as General J oubert 
has decided to attack the Platrand to-morrow at sunrise. The 
various reinforcements began to leave just at dark, and included 
General Louis Botha. To-morrow will be an historical day for the 
Boers, as they are going to try their hands at attacking a strongly 
entrenched position. Whatever the result be, it will liven things 
up a bit. : 

Jan. 6th.—Firing began at about 2.30 a.m., and I started off for a 
hill away towards Ladysmith to see how it would all go. The firing 
continued hot and strong all day right on to dusk, and above all 
the artillery kept booming away from both sides. At dusk our 
artillery were still pounding away at the Platrand ridge, so I reckon 
the Boers have not managed to take it. 

Late at night men began to return, worn, weary and disgusted, as 
the attempt has been unsuccessful. Losses on both sides said to be 
heavy. 

Jan. 7th—Our men climbed up the hill at night, and at dawn 
were right on the ridge, having more or less surprised the English 
pickets. Many got on to the top, but found the hill fortified with 
forts, schanzes, etc., and commanded more or less by artillery. They 
seem to have made a grand attack of it, and stuck to it all day, but 
during the night they all retired again. Our losses are given 
officially as 80 killed and wounded, and seven missing. From what 
I gather unofficially, the loss is much heavier, probably 200. K 

Jan. 8th.—Boer loss turns out to be 221 killed and wounded that 
we know of, and an uncertain number of missing. It appears that 
the whole plan was muddled. Some of the commandos only got,an 
hour’s notice to go as reinforcements, and then the orders were 
indefinite. Some only arrived at the foot of the Platrand at day- 
light, and then would not ascend to the attack. Those who had got 
up in the dark had to remain there and fight all day, as it would have 
been more dangerous to descend. The Free Staters especially 
are very wild, and say they always have to do the dirty work. 
Altogether the Boers are very disheartened, and blame General - 
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Joubert very much. It will be a long time before they attack any 
more fortified positions. A 4.7éshell from Chieveley dropped into 
the Boksburg trench this morning, and damaged four men badly. 
Heavy rain’all day. I 

Jan. 9th—Still raining. ' 

Jan. 10th—Chieveléy camp has becomefmuch smaller, All day 
we could see waggons, cavalry, ete., etc., ekking away up towards 
our éxtreme right. They appedr to be coming from Frere, and are 
evidently going to try and get through the Upper Tugela by Acton 


° Homes. They encamped for the night away on the flats opposite 


our extreme right pogitiong. Their movements have been carefully 
watched all day . 

Jan, Ilth—Last night several commandos got orders to start 
away for the top drift to strengthen and entrench positions there. 

News reached us this evening tlfat the English have crossed the 
Small Tugela, and are camped-+between it and the Large Tugela. 
Otherwise, everything very quiet. I am troubled dreadfully with 
insomnia—no reason for it seemingly. 

Jan. 14th—Heat and flies terrible. The new English camp has 
moved still further towards the Upper Tugela. 

Jan. 16th—The English have moved still further up, and it is 
reported that a column has gone right up to the source of the 
Tugela, near the Drakensburg range. 

Jan, I7th—A very heavy bombardment commenced early this 
morning, and continued for some hours, away at the top positions. 

Jan. 18th.—Bombardment at the top drift continued all day, and 
towards evening became so severe that we made sure an attack was 
taking place. On telephoning up (a branch line of the field tele- 
graph to our Acton Homes positions was opened yesterday) however, 
we found out that there was no attack. The various commandos up 
there are entrenching themselves, and every day’s delay allows of 
our positions being made stronger. 

Jan, 19th*—Everybody slept at their positions last night. At 
daylight the English came out on to the flats from Chieveley. They 
were dotted abeut all over the place, but kept well out of rifle range. 
Some of their mounted men patrolled right down to a clump of bushes 
“just across the river by Robertson’s farm, and every now and then 
one would go back with a report. All the time they were under a 
rifle fire from the burghers. One man rode slowly up to the bushes 
under a terrible fire. Woe watched him for some minutes, expecting 
to see him drop—the bullets were striking the gound all around 
him—then a shell dropped within a few yards of a group of us who 

“were watching him. When we had got resettled he had dis- 
appeared in the bush. One of our men had his calf blown away by a 
piece of shell, which burst 160 yards away from him. Shortly 
after, a man, Lilly, of the S.A.L.H., was brought in shot through 
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the arm, and he turned out to be the man we had been watching. 
Six of their men were killed and fopr wounded, and all for nothing. 
The patrol was only about 40 strong, and they amused themselves 
riding about under fire for two or three hours, and as fur as could 
be made out, all for nothing. Two Free Staters killed and five 
wounded yesterday by o§e shell. ` 

Jan. 20th—The Englith are now trekking for the Acton Homes, 
and have occupied Mt. Alice, on which they have posted artillery 
to cover the advance. A patrol from the Pretorian qommando was 
surprised, and cut off—48 killed, wounded and missing. . 

The two forces are now getting into touch, and the English are 
evidently going to try and obtain the Thaba Nyama (Black Moun- 
tain) ridge. 

Jan. 21st—Severe fighting going on. The English have got on 
to the ridge, and have put up Schanzes all along it, and at some 
points are only 800 to 900 yards from our trenches. Our men are 
beginning to get very jumpy and nervous, as their trenches are 
lying mostly in open rolling country, and, according to many of the 
burghers, could be rushed. 

There has been continuous rifle fire from the various schanzes and 
trenches all day. Two Ermelo men have been killedeand five 
wounded. Total Boer casualties up there, so far, are 60. 

The English artillery fire is magnificent, so much so that our guns 
can only be worked at intervals. 

Jan. 22nd.—All eyes are now directed to Upper Tugela, and there 
is no doubt affairs there are becoming critical. The strain of the 
continuous fighting is beginning to tell on the burghers, more 
especially as there are every day more or less casualties in the 
trenches. The burghers get into the trenches before daylight, and 
then have to remain in them till they are relieved the next morning 
before daybreak. The country is too open and exposed for them to 
leave the trenches unless it is dark. Moreover, they are expecting a 
rush some morning early, or a night attack. ° 

Jan. 23rd —Excitement everywhere is intense, and if things con- 
tinue like this for a few days longer, the Boers will þreak and run. 
Things are hanging in the balance, and the officers and burghers 
are looking more anxious now than when retreating through” 
Weenen. The English have only to win through our trenches to 
the Ladysmith- Van-Reenan road, %.e., about one mile of open rolling 
country, and then Ladysmith is practically relieved. E 

Owing to the Boer trenches not being “cast iron” positions, and 
chiefly because they have no good back door to them, the Boers do 
not like them, and I verily believe the English are going to break » 
through at last. The wear and tear strain of the last few days’ 
fighting is telling very much on the burghers. 

Jan. 24th——It was rumoured last night that Kimberley had 
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fallen, but this is most likely amod about owing to the oritical 
position at Upper Tugela. 

Fighting began to be very heavy at Upper Tugela early this 
mòrning, afd a very big affair is going on. At mid-day news came 
that the English had occupied Spion Kop, a high ridge to the left 
of the Boer positions, ahd completely commdnding them, during the 
night. The Boors stormed the hjll at daylight, and got to the ridge, 

eand then fearful fighting began at practically point-blank ranges. 
Out artillery and pom-poms were posted so as to shell the top, and 


* the English are suffering severely, though still sticking to the 


position. After sundgwn afews came that somewhere about 1,000 
troops were taken prisoners on the top. At dusk the burghers 
decided that they had had enough of it, and retired and left the 
troops in possession of the Kop. Wild rumours are flying about, 
and everything is beginning to point to a general retirement on to 
Ladysmith, or, possibly, to the Biggarsberg. It is even said that 
the Upper Tugela laagers have begun to pack up and prepare to 
trek. Boers killed said to number 40. 

Owing to the confusion it is impossible to get authentic news. 
Two light carriages arrived to-day to transport my wounded, but no 
mules were sent to drag them. 

Jan, 26th.—All the morning the excitement has been terrible. 
This evening news came ‘that for some inscrutable reason the English 
retired from Spion Kop the night of the fight or early this morning. 
The burghers are wild with delight, and are now beginning to 
claim a great and glorious victory. The English have suffered heavy 
losses, and then go and throw up a hard-won position—a position 
which practically meant the relief of Ladysmith. From it they 
could have flanked all the lower Tugela positions, de, if the 


, burghers had remained in them to be flanked. Between Spion Kop 


and Ladysmith is country easy to negotiate with good roads, and 
good enough water. With Spion Kop and the Acton Homes posi- 
tions being ħeld, it would have been possible to make use of 
the Van Reenan main road to bring the convoys up. Goodness only 
knows what will happen now, though they still hold the Thaba 
Nyama ridges, and may be able to break through from there. 

* Prisoners number 260, mostly Lancashire Fusiliers. The Boer 
logs is 200 certain, and an uncertain number unaccounted for. The 
English loss must have been very heavy, as our artillery was playing 
on té them all the time. General Woodgate is said to have been 
killed. : 

The rumour of Kimberley’s surrender is now denied. 

+ Jan. 26th.—It now appears that the English made a great blunder 
in the manner in which they took up their positions on the top of the 
hill. They surprised and drove off the Boer picket, and then started 
te entrench, Instead of entrenching along the front ridge, they 
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threw up trenches in the middle of the top, and varying from 50 to 
150 yards from the edge. The Boebs were thus enabled to climb up 
their side of the hill without being fired on, and as soon as they 
reached the ridge the $ositions of the two forces wer equal, dr, 
rather, the Boers had the better of it as the English artillery could 
not get at them. i : 

If the trenches had bedn at the fyont edge, not a Boer could have 
got up, as the ascent is very, very steep. s 
Jan. 26ih—Sharp shooting continuing at Upper *Tugela. 

Jan. 27th.—The English at Upper Tugela, Acton Homes, eto., 
have all recrossed the river and retired on’ to Mj. Alice, and behind it. 

Jan. 28th.—Our laager got orders this morning to proceed to Upper 
Tugela, and we trekked at 10 a.m. and went as far as Mr. Peddie’s 
farm at Onderbroek Spruit, and outspanned there till sundown. 
It was not considered safe to cross the flats in the daylight, as they 
are commanded by the English artillery on Mt. Alice. 

Jan. 3Ist—I rode over and saw the schanzes, trenches, etc., of 
our men, and the English at Thaba Nyama. The two positions ex- 
tend for a long way, nearly parallel to each other. The Boer 
positions consisted of long isolated trenches dug in the bare veldt, 
and for Boer positions were, undoubtedly, weak and unsatisfactory. 
The English had schanzed the long ridge for a groat distance. The 
schanzes were beautifully made, and in many places were com- 
partments large enough to hold three men lying down. The 
distance between the positions varied from 1,000 yards in some 
places to 1,800 in others. In front of the English left was a sort of 
kloof. Between one edge of this and the schanzes was a flat of 
about 80 yards. Between the other edge and a long Boer trench 
was an open slope of about 100 yards. For some reason the English 
would jump out from the schanzes in batches of 25 or 30 men, cnd 
make a run for the kloof, and it was while doing this that most of the 
English were shot. If they had waited till dark, as many men as 
required could have got into the kloof without any risk, and then a 
might attack, or a rush on the trench, could have been made at day- 
light. This was what the Boers were afraid of for ĝve or six days. 
The country at the back of the trench is open rolling veldt, affording 
no cover for any retiring force, and if an attack had been made thé 
Boers would heve had to have stopped and made a fight of it. 
There were millions of empty cartridges lying about, and, also 
several unburied soldiers. ` ad 

Feb. 2nd—I rode up to the top of Spion Kop, and had a good 
look round. (General Botha had obtained a 24 hours’ armistice, so 
that the English dead might be properly buried, as our men had tf 
hold the position, and the stench was too dreadful. The English had 
just thrown their dead into the trenches, which, in some places, were 
only a foot deep. Legs and arms and heads and backs were sticking 
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out everywhere, and several poor fellows were unburied; scattered 
about everywhere were empty edriridges, bits of shells, helmets with 
tell-tale holes in them, strips of khaki clothing, pools of dried blood, 
shrapnel billets, great holes where shells gad burst, etc., etc., over 
all a horrible suggestive odour. 

Just at the back of the hill fere a good’ many Boer graves. Qn 
the top we saw a white-headed Bper sitting on a large stone which had 
beert, chipped and splashed grey with bulfets, and with a large dark 
stain just behind it. His son had been killed there, and his old, bent 
figure just put the finishing tough on the whole scene. The armistice 
was signed by Buller, so tHe Boers are now satisfied that he is not in 
Pretoria after all. 

From the front of the kop the English camp could be plainly seen 
at the back of Mt. Alice. 

In some places the English trenches were just behind one another, 
and quite parallel, and in the flurry and excitement of the fight it 
would be surprising if some of the men in the front trenches were 
not shot from behind. From the kop we could also see Chieveley 
and Ladysmith, and the people“In the latter must have been able to 
see the fight and the Boer retreat, and what they must have suffered 
the nexteday, when it dawned on them that the English were not 
going to hold the position after having won it, can be easily imagined. 

It appears from the preparations the English are now making that 
they are going to have another try to break through, and this time 
at the punt drift and Vaal Kraantz. 

Two men were killed and two badly wounded this morning in the 
Heilbron laager, while playing with an unexploded shell they had 
picked up. 

Feb. 3rd and 4th—Everything quiet. The burghers have been 
basy entrenching and schanzing the Vaal Kraantz ridges, so as to be 
ready for the next attack. 

Feb. 5th—Our positions have been heavily bombarded all day, up 
till 4 p.m. ° Result, two horses killed. It is wonderful how few 
casualties are caused by their artillery, and the Boers are becoming 
more or less used to it, so that the “ moral effect” is much less than 
it should be. K 

* The English brought their artillery and a lot of infantry across 
the river almost opposite Spion Kop, and in the afternoon they 
retired again. aTheir big camp has disappeared, and we are not yet 
sure where it is, but it is most likely right behind Mt. Alice. Very 
heavy fighting has been going on all day towards Vaal Kraantz, 
and General T. Smuts has asked for reinforcements, so it will pro- 

°” bably continue to-morrow. 

As usual, the troops are too slow and late, and the burghers have 
had time to entrench themselves strongly. 

- A “Long Tom” arrived last night, and is posted above Vaal 
Kfaantz. 

@ VOL. INL Sx 
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The chief reason for asking for the armistice the other day has 
now come to light, and shows what h slim beggar the Boer is. Seven 
burghers were missing after Spion Kop, and could not be accounted 
for. Then someone suggested that they might be dead and lying 
about on the kop. The flat top was not a very safe place to go and 
search in the daylight, Meing commdnded by the guns on Mt. Alice. 
“Tet us have an armistice,” somepgody proposed. No sooner said 
than done, and sure enoufh the seven bodies were discovered. ° 

Feb. 6th—The English troops got into position oma long stohy 
kopje on our side of the river during the night, and the fun began 
again at daylight—small guns, Maxims, and artillery—and continued 
all day. The artillery fire was terrible, and the Spion Kop posi- 
‘tions held by our men came in for a warm time, presumably to make 
the burghers remain there, and prevent them going to reinforce 
the Vaal Kraantz trenches. Thtre was a beautiful duel all day 
between Long Tom and the English ship cannon. Six burghers 
ware killed by one shell. The English batteries were drawn up 
on the flat, open ground on the other side of the river, and a Creusot . 
gun just below the Jett shoulder of Spion Kop seems to trouble them 
a good deal. j 

Feb. 7th—Firing continued at intervals during the night, and 
began again in real earnest at daylight. It is very difficult to got 
detinite news—it is certain that thirty burghers have been killed 
in addition to the wounded. The English have been using the 
balloon all day. The excitement is increasing every day, and there 
is much suspense as to the ultimate result. The continuous “ knock,” 
“knock,” “knock,” is beginning to tell on the burghers, and they 
are beginning to talk about a final rush on the part of the troops 
being possible—all of which points.to them being very anxious and 
nervous. 

Moreover, over 1,000 burghers have suddenly left for the O.F.S. 
and Cape Colony border—they are mostly Free Staters—so affairs 
must be getting critical there, too. 7 

Feb. 8h.—During the night the troops vacated their positions 
and retired across the river again. Their camp has,ibeen removed 
to behind Mt. Alice again. On examining their positions we found 
them beautifully schanzed, and scattered about were many broken® 
rifles. Our loss has been about 50. . 

Feb. 9th.—All quiet but for some big gun firing. Poor old 
Buller! He seems to be one of the old “ bull-at-a-gate” sort of 
generals. His idea seems to be “ knock hard and often,” but just 
as he gets interesting he stops, and begins somewhere else. Of 
course, we do not know what his losses are each time he has a try, ° 
but that is how he strikes the burghers. 

Feb. 10ih—The English camp has started to trek back to Frere 
and Chieveley. Are they going to have a try from the Hlangwane 
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side, I wonder? If they look long enough they must surely discover 
that there lies their best chance of success. There is news of fighting 


Lat Stormberg and Modder River, and, of course, our mien have had 


the best of it. It is reported that Lord Kitchener has been killed. 
Feb. Ilth—The heat is v trying. One burgher was wounded 
this afternoon by a stray shll, which burst 100 yards from him. 
Two of his fingers had to be putated, 
, The Bosch Rand (Mt. Alice) has been evacuated. 
Feb. 12t#—A patrol of about 400 strong has gone across the 
Tugela to see what the troaps are doing. There are all sorts of 


. Tumours about peace—many of them very absurd. The general idea 


now is that the troops will play a waiting game, and trust to 
successes on the Cape Colony side occurring to relieve matters. My 
abjection to that is that they must go on trying to relieve Lady- 
smith. 

Feb. 13th—It is given out now that another 1,000 men must leave 
at once for the Kimberley side, so that things must be getting very 
critical over that way. Colesberg, Winburg, and Senekal men are 
to go. It is quite possible that Ladysmith may be freed from the 
Free State side after all—indirectly if not directly. 

Feb, 14th—All quiet. 

Feb 15th——There is some big movement impending at Colenso. 
The troops are continually moving about and bombarding our posi- 
tions there. We got orders to-day that we are to trek back to 
Colenso, as reinforcements are wanted for the Bosch Rand (Hlan- 
gwane) there. The troops appear to be moving towards Blauw- 
kraants from Chieveley, i.e., away to our left flank. If true, they 
are on the right path at last. We got under way at sundown, and 
trekked till 9 pm. We buried a Kaffir who had died of enteric on 
the road. 

Feb. 16th—We trekked early, and got as far as Onderbroek Spruit 
by 11 a.m. I saw Mr. Peddie’s child, who was suffering from 
bronchitis. In the afternoon we got to laager, which was placed in 
a kloof about 24 miles from Pieters Station. The situation is dread- 
ful; right im a hollow, with a nasty spruit running through—just 
the place for fever. I cofiplained about it, but was informed that 
it could not be helped. 

Feb. 17th—I got all my passes signed, as I intend going home 
tq-morrow. Dr. Everard is coming down. Three hundred of our 
men left this evening for the Bosch Rand, and are to remain there 
three days. The English are working round that way, and intend 
evidently attacking Hlangwane from Blauwkraantz. 

& p.m.—The whole laager was ordered out suddenly to the Bosch 
Rand. Artillery fire has been continuous all day. 

Feb. 18th.—I started for home at daylight, by which time heavy 
firing had commenced all round our left flank, 
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` ” On arriving at Modder Spruit, I found everybody very excited and 
_ anxious. It was whispered that the English attack on Hlangwane 
had been successful, that our men had fled from the hill and had re- 
tired across the Tugela ingconfusion. If so, Ladysmith oftght to be 
relieved in ten to fourteen days, if the troops follow up their success 
at once. . we ° 
~ The wonderful dam being built ada Klip River, with the object 
-of flooding out Ladysmith,” was washed away this afternoon. ,° 
“Feb. 19th.—I reached Volksrust this afternoon, and found my 
trap and horses awaiting me. It is now certain that Hlangwane has 
been captured, and in addition it is rumoured that Kimberley has 
been relieved by General French. : 
Feb. 20th—Arrived home at 5 p.m., tired, but happy in the 
thought that my commando days are over. 


RayMonpD MAXWELL.’ 
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XTERNALLY, the Handsomest of recent books is “ The Life of 
F “Queen Victoria,” which Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co. and the Times publish conjointly. The large quarto, 
sumptuously bound in red leather, stamped in gold with 
the Royal arms and gorgeously decorated with the national 
emblems—rose, thistle, leek and shamrock—is a triumph 
of the binders art. The paper is hand-made and the 
page luxurious in print and margin, while the numerous phote- - 
gravure portraits of the late Queen, from paintings and drawings . 
by such famous artists as Sir William Beechey, R. T. Lane, F. 
Winterhalter and William Fowler, and various photographs by. 
Downey, Lafayette and Russell, are simply beyond praise. One 
sometimes hears it said that, in this age of the “ cheap and nasty,” 
the art of beautiful book production has been lost; this superb 
volume furnishes a complete refutation of the statement. Nor is it 
less satisfactory intrinsically than extrinsically. No author’s name 
is given, and I judge the writing is composite; (but it is the com- | 
positeness which secures perfect harmony and proportion. The long 
reign of Queen Victoria embraces so many and such diverse events 
of importance that it would be impossible to record them at length 
within the compass of a single volume. This biography is there- 
for a domestic and personal record rather than a history of public 
affairs. In the great crises—the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny; -for example—she took something more than a mere official 
part. Similarly she took a personal and controlling interest in public 
appointments, especially w#thin the pale of the Church. Thus, while 
* Disraeli was credited with the appointment of Tait to Canterbury, 
«the initiative was really taken by the Queen. As regards recent 
evgnts, no one will be surprised to learn that the present war “was a 
“severe trial to her strength,” and that “the reverses of the first 
“part of the campaign, together with the loss of so many of her 
“ officers and soldiers, caused no small part of that * great strain’ of 
“which the ‘Court Circular’ spoke in the ominous words which first 
“told her Majesty’s subjects that she was seriously ill.” Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that the unhappy conflict with the Boers and 
e the disasters due to mismanagement hastened the Queen’s death. 
e 
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‘In tho end,” we are told, “the anxieties of the tame told upon her 

“with a force that could not be resisted.” Of secondary, yet of 
great and vital interest are the swift glimpses and brief character * 
sketches of the many Minjsters and other public men with whom” 
as ruler she was associated—Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli 
and others. But the dominating persopality is, of course, the Queen, 
and the portrait presented to the puBlic is one which Englishmen 
and English women will cherish with reverence and affection. . 

+ s * v 

In “A Versailles Christmas-tide” (Chatto and Windus), Mrs. 
Mary Stuart Boyd has produced one of the pleasantest books of 
the season. The record of a winter’s experience in France, it 
is full of shrewd and humorous observations on modern life and 
national characteristics. The prepayations for the Christmas holiday 
were hastily and sorrowfully made. At noon one day came news 
that “the Boy,” an only child, lay sick of a fever in a foreign land; 
and in the evening the travellers were speeding to Dover on their 
way to Versailles. The fever, it should be said, took a natural 
course and ended happily. Of the patient we hear little, the book 
being made up of character sketches of the hotel guest, often done 
in a Dickens-vein “of caricature, and descriptions of Versailles life 
as seen by the observant foreigner. But, good as is the letterpress, 
the numerous illustrations by Mr. A. S. Boyd seem to me still better. 
Beyond most living artists Mr. Boyd puts individuality into his 
drawings, and of the pictures in the present volume it is the simple 
truth to say they are in every way worthy of the pencil which 
illustrated Stevenson’s “A Lowden Sabbath Morn.” 

+ * so s 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston and Co. have brought to a trium- 
phant conclusion their fine work on “ Dutch Painters of the Nine- 
“teenth Century,” the fourth and final volume having just been 
published. Sumptuously produced, competently edited by Max 
Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp, and 
lavishly illustrated, the work is a worthy epitome of the Dutch art 
of last oentury: The plan adopted has been to give’an “ appre- 


“ciation,” more or less critical, of noted artists, embellishing the « 


sketch with a portrait and reproductions of the subject’s paintings. 
The personal element is therefore strong, a circumstance to which 
British readers are not in tho least likely to object. The presemt 
volume deals with a dozen artists such as Matthys Maris, Theophile 
de Bock, August Allebé, J. W. Bilders, J. Voerman, and John 
Van Essen. The book, appropriately enough perkaps, is best on 
the art side; but it is a pity that more attention has not been paid 
to the literary matter, which is strangely unequal. But the reader 
will find full compensation in the pictures, which number 


over 200, and include half-a-dozen beautiful etchings by Zileken * 
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and as many photogravure plates. These are beyond praise. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on the accomplishment of a work 
which English students and’ lovers of art will prize as a permanent 
possession. ’ 
+ * * * 
Such as relish a whiff of the trech air of the downs, and the quiet 
annals of village life, will enjdy “Travels Round Our Village,” by 


° Eleanor G. Hayden (Constable and Co.), ‘a volume of rural sketches 


reprinted frofa various periodicals. Miss (?) Hayden, without being 
in the least imitative, has imbibed a good deal of the spirit of 
Gilbert White; she has’ alsé, I think, read her Jefferies and 
her John Burroughs with attention. Nevertheless, she preserves her 
independence of mind; above all, she uses her own eyes and records 
her own impressions. Miss Hayden conducts the reader by drowsy 
village streets and across breezy downs, where the manner of 
existence seems patriarchal in contrast with city life, introducing 
him to a peasantry that is attractive in its ignorance of worldliness. 
Her shepherds, her ploughmen, her old soldiers and her garrulous 
characteristic old women are all equally delightful. The illus- 
trations by L. Leslie Brooke are in every sense worthy of the text. 
e 


* * * * 


Another pleasant and historically a more instructive book 
is “English Villages,” by P. H. Ditchfield, the well- 
known author of “The Story of our English Towns” 
(Methuen and Co.). Beginning with “Prehistoric Remains,” 
Mr. Ditchfield guides his readers downward along the course 
of tumuli or barrows, pit and pile dwellings, Cromlechs, Roman 
relics, Anglo-Saxon villages, Norman castles and monasteries, to a 
later and still picturesque civilisation of which traces and influences 
remain to this day. The story is told with unstinted and delightful 
wealth of detail. No phase of old village life is omitted, from the 
most solemn ceremonial to the lightest pastime. Religious rites, 
superstitious games, social customs and manners, trade and tillage, 
are all described. We mix with priests, yeomen, peasants, soldiers, 
ay, even with highwaymen; we are permitted to look into ehurches, 


n 
e raanor houses, and inns. fn a word Mr. Ditchfield recreates for us 


the long-vanished life of the old English villages, so that we breathe 

* its atmosphere and share its strife, its sorrows, and its merry-makings. 

The volume, it should be added, is profusely illustrated with 
pictures of historic interest and value. 

* * + * 

A book which high and various merit distinguishes in the mass of 

the season’s publications is “Letters on Life,” by Claudius Clear 

(Hodder and Stoughton). It is divulging no secret to say that to his 


e friends Claudius Clear is known as Dr. Robertson Nicoll, perhaps the 
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most versatile, and certainly one of the most accomplished, writers om 
the London Press to-day. These “Letters” touch life vitally and 
interestingly at many points. They deal with questions of moment 
to us all, questions of conduct, ambition, success, failure, love, hope, 
work; nor are minor matters, which contribute so much to the sum 
of happiness or misery, férgotten. The very titles whet the appetite, 
as, for example, “ The Art of Life,” “(The Zest of Life,” € Vanity and 
“Mortification,” “The H&ppy Life,” “The Art of Conversation,” 
“The Sin of Overwork,” “Firing Out Fools,” “The Art of Taking 
“Things Coolly.” But the titles, suggestive as they are, give little 
idea of the richeg of the work, which is wide with the wisdom of high 
thinking and keen observation, genial with a sunny philosophy that 
makes the best of an imperfect world, and packed with apothegms 
and illustrations from the stores of a prodigious memory. Above all, 
it is alive with interest in every life. Lf out of all the season’s books 
I were to select a gift for a young man entering upon & career my 
choice would be these “ Letters on Life.” 
2 cal e 

It was suggested to Dean Hole that, “having lived a long life, as 
“a squire and a parson, a Churchman and a sportsman, in country 
“and city, with high and lew,” he should have something irfteresting 
to say of the changes he has seen. Hence the volume “Then and 
“Now” (Hutchinson and Co.), a medley of reminiscences, reflections, 
anecdotes and criticisms of men and things as they are now and 
as they were half a century or so ago. Babies he finds pretty much 
what they were in his youth; but in most other things he notes 
changes, some for the better, some fer the worse. In manners 
we have altered considerably since the time when a Primate said 
to a Premier: “It may save time, my lord, if we assume, before 
“we commence our discussion, that everybody and everything is 
“damned.” The snobbish Society woman is held up to ridicule, 
the anecdote of the silly creature who received an honest yeoman 
in her town house “ with one finger and a sickly smile,” because ho 


was not properly dressed, being among the good things of the book. - 


Throughout the author writes with refreshing eandour, ¢f not always 
without bias. He seems unfair to tevtotalers, but one readily 
accepts such an authority regarding the dulness and absurdity of 
the clergy. Concerning most of our mundane affairs Dean Hole 
has something to say, and he usually points his moral after the 
happy fashion of Lincoln; that is to say, he drives it home with an 
anecdote or a tale. The book penetrates no question deeply; but 
it contains not a little worldly wisdom, and is genial and amusing. 
* 2 ® s ` 
Among the many writers who produce fiction for girls Mrs. Moles- 
worth has long held an honoured place. Her latest story, “The 


“Wood Pigeons and Mary” (Macmillan and Co.), if slighter than - 
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some of her previous tales, is no less charming. As the title implies, 
it is the story of a child’s intimacy with the wild things of the wood. 
Mary makes the acquaintance of the pigeons in the square-garden, 
And is distressed when they take their departure for Levin forest. 
By and by, however, they return, and she ha their language. In 
this way a mystic synfpathy and understanding are established. When 
leaving the second time they inform her there will probably be e 

e medting soon.again. She descends frofn her bedroom to find an 
invitation awkiting her from her godmother, Miss Verity, who lives 
at Dove’s Nest, Levin Side, cloge by the home of the pigeons. A little 
later Mary is introduced ‘to the queen of the pigeons, and events 
follow which will hold girls of a tender age enraptured. Mr. H. R. 
Millar furnishes some pretty illustrations. Boys of a like age will 
be equally well pleased with “The Boy’s Odyssey,” by Walter C. 
Perry (Macmillan). With the ald of Professor Butcher and Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Perry has retold the Homeric legends in a style so 
simple yet so vivid that youngsters with a taste for adventure (and 
what healthy-minded youngster does not revel in adventure?) will 
read without skipping a line. The book, which was originally 
written for the author's seven-year-old son, is now published at the 
request ef several head-masters of preparatory schools. Nothing 
could be better calculated to engender in children a taste for classical 
literature. On a smaller scale Mr. Perry has indeed done for Homer 
what Lamb did for Shakespeare. The book is capitally illustrated 
by Mr. Jacomb Hood. 

a . * =. 

There is a growing and wholesome tendency on the part of authors 

and editors to take juvenile readers as much as possible out of doors, 
both for recreation and instruction. This, I take it, is the dual pur- 

e pose of “The Young England Library,” which Mr. George Allen is 
publishing under the competent editorship of Mr. George A. B. 
Dewar. Two volumes have thus far been published, “The Open Air 
“ Boy,” by*the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett, of Winchester College, and 
“Sea Fights and Adventures,” by Mr. J. Knox Laughton, author of 
“Nelson andehis Companions in Arms.” Mr. Hewett’s book is con- 
cerned with “fishing, bird-nesting, butterfly hunting, caterpillar 
CALE rearing, ferreting, and fun in the fields and woods generally,” and 
. is written in a style very nearly as attractive as the subjects of which 
it treats. Here and there Mr. Hewett seems to commit the error so 
much deprecated by Scott, namely, that of “writing down” to the 
level of his readers, but in general the book is excellent alike in spirit 
and manner. For Mr. Laughton’s book there is nothing but 
praise. In the course of its dozen chapters we have vivid and accur- 
ate descriptions of Spanish treasure ships, pirates, and buccaneers, 
and * types of invasion,” as well as of memorable blockades and sea 
. fights. The incidents are selected with the judgment of one who is 
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well versed in naval history, and the sketches are often thrillingly 
graphic. The author confines himself to “the old wooden walls,” 
believing this the best plan of illustrating the rise and growth of our 
Navy. His success is ubted. To boys—of all ages—and to most 
girls, the book is cordially commended. The series of maps and 
battle plans will mateta aid the historical student. 

.* * 

A work written on TS similar lines is Mr. Walter Weods ° 
“With the Flag at Sea,” with illustrations by Seppings Wright 
(Constable and Co.). While, howevex, Mr. Laughton’s object is to 
trace the rise and development of our Navy, Mz. Wood’s.is to show 
how “during almost unbroken generations of fighting, officers and 

‘men have acquitted themselves with courage and honour.” Since 
he begins with the Armada and ends with a description of the 
“ Calliope” in the Samoan hurricane, of which R. L. Stevenson has 
left an enduring record, it will be understood that he lays the whole 
range of naval history under contribution. The story of the prin- 
cipal sea fights is retold with a rousing animation, which will make 
youngsters thrill like eye-witnesses of the events described. The 
book will keep any intelligent boy quiet and happy for a long 
evening. 


. * * * 

Availing themselves of the resources of India-paper, and the 
demand for cheap, tasteful issues of standard works, Messrs. William 
Blackwood and Sons have published a new pocket edition of George 
Eliot’s novels. The “ Warwick Edition,” as it is called, has, so far 
as production goes, all the elements of popularity. The print, 
though necessarily somewhat small, is wonderfully clear, and the 
cream-coloured paper is restful to the eye, being in that respect a 
distinct improvement on pure white; the binding, too, is all that e 
fastidiousness could desire. The “ Warwick George Eliot” is indeed 
among the daintiest examples of India-paper editions now before the 
public, and would make an ideal Christmas gift. Messrs. "Blackwood 
are also bringing out a Library Edition at half-a-guinea nett per 
volume. The large print, wide margins, and good paper make this 
luxurious edition a pleasure to hand and ye. Yet I doubt whether 
it will prove so attractive as the “ Warwick.” When complete, how- 
ever, it will undoubtedly be the handsomest edition of George Eliot’s + 
novels in existence. 

< > * * 

A. curious work on “Dreams and Their Meanings” has been 
written by Mr. H. G. Hutchinson (Longmans). Some time ago the 
author contributed to “Longman’s Magazine” a short essay on 
dreams, which excited so much interest among readers all over the 
country that he was induced to return to the subject. Hence the 
publication of this book. Opening with a short account of the e 
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verdict of science on dreams, Mr. Hutchinson proceeds to discuss 
their association with ideas of immortality, divination, classification 
and interpretation.: The various kinds of dreams—falling, flying, 
tnd so forth—are described; but to the average reader the most 
interesting chapters in the book will probably be those dealing with 
interpretation and premonition. In regard’ to premonitory dreams 
the author has been fortunate in securing much new material. Some 


o of itne must confess is as “ creepy” as a @hristmas ghost story. In 


addition to the particulars furnished by numerous correspondents, 
the journals of the Society of Psychical Research have been laid 
under contribution. It may fe noted that novelists occasionally 
benefit by dreams. Stevenson, as we know, dreamed “The Strange 
“Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and James Payn had similar 
luck with “Lost Sir Massingberd.” Gosthe, on the other hand, 
declared that nothing came to him*in his sleep, so that even in the 
world of dreams there is favouritism. Mr. Hutchinson’s book is 
one of uncommon, often of eerie interest, and once taken up is not 
likely to be laid down till read to the end. It is not, therefore, to be 
commended for the silence of midnight. 
2 ka * * 

The evigences of war and patriotism are conspicious in the season’s 
books for the young. Mr. Herbert Hayens’s “For the Colours: A 
“ Boys’ Book of the Army” (T. Nelson and Sons) may be considered 
in a sense as supplementary to Mr. Fitchett’s “ Deeds that Won the 
“Empire.” It is a spirited record of the principal battles and cam- 
paigns by which England has won and enlarged her Empire beyond 
seas, and is sure to be relished by boys. The campaigns of Marl- 
borough, the chief events of the Seven Years’ War, the struggles for 
India and America, the achievements of Wellington and the Sepoy 
Generals, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan and 
Zulu Wars, afford Mr. Hayens chances for some graphio writing. 
He wisely abstains from adding to the superfluous descriptions of 
the present campaign in South Africa. The book is both well written 
and welt illustrated. “Scouting for Buller,” by the same author’ 
(Nelson) recoynts the more exciting incidents of the various engage- 
ments which led to the relief of Ledysmith. There is much fighting 

*of the vigorous, whole-hearted kind which boys like, and the 
characters are better drawn than in most tales of blood and thunder. 
By far the best of them is the light-hearted, resourceful Irishman, 
Tence Ryan, though the heroine, Stephanie Villiers, is also an 
engaging personality. The story conveys a vivid and apparently 
an accurate idea of the difficulties of scouting in Africa. <A 

* volume, entitled “The Cape and its Story,” by the author of 
“In Lionland” (same publishers) repeats once again the history of 
the long struggle between Dutch and English at the Cape. The 
„historical portions are satisfactory, so far as they go, but the same 
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cannot be said of the later chapters dealing with recent events. The 
description of Magersfontein is feeble. As to accuracy, the author is 
of course entitled to his own opinion on a matter of which we shall 
probably never know the whole truth. He states that in*the advarfte 
of the Highland Brigad® the first alarm was given by the ringing out 
of a rifle, end that General Wauchope did not immediately fall— 
statements which cannot be verified. Other actions in Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal are also desgribed, e 
but nothing is added to our stock of information. e’ d 


+ * + * 


For some unaccountable reason military* historians have paid 
comparatively little attention to Napoleon’s war with Russia. This 
fact has led Mr. F. L. Petre, late of the Indian Civil Service, to 
write a work describing in detail “ Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 
“1806-7” (Sampson, Low and Co.). Mr. Petre felt that “a satis- 
“factory history of a campaign,” not less interesting “than its 
“ predecessors of Austerlitz and J ena,” would be useful, at any rate, 
to historical students. The present book justifies that belief. The 
first part is devoted to an account of the state of Europe in the 
early years of last century, of the armies and their leaders, and 
of the theatre of war. One is struck by the youth of the French 
generals who went forth to subdue Russia. Napoleon himself was 
but 37, Lannes, Soult, and Davout being the same age. Murat was 
36, Mortier 39, and Bernadotte 43. Certainly war means quick 
promotion to the survivors. I do not know whether Mr. Petre 
has had actual experience of war; but his battle-pieces are singu- 
larly graphic, the description of the battle of Eylau, in particular, 
being almost as good as the masterpieces of Carlyle and Tolstoi. 
But he is no mere painter of battles. On the authority of hitherto 
unpublished documents, including the official reports of the several ° 
corps engaged, he is able to correct many errors in preceding 
writers who have touched on the Russian Campaigm Full and 
accurate in matter, bright and crisp in manner, the work is a 
valuable addition to the histories of the Napoleonic wars. It should 
be added that a series of good maps is included. 


* * * 2 e 


All who appreciate a picturesque setting and dramatic narrative 
should read “Tales of a Dying Race,” by Alfred A. Grace (Chatto 
and Windus). The dying race is the Maori, and these tales, alter- 
nately romantic, weird, grimly humorous and poignantly tragic, . 
make one regret that so fine a people should be in danger of ex- 
tinction. The Maori being a born fighter, Mr. Grace has naturally” 
much. tó tell of war, and war has been the native New Zealanders’ 
undoing. Something is also said of missions. The missiondry found 
many things to deplore, and brought in his train others that hardly 
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tended to the edification of the savage. But, in the language of the 
newspapers, he has been able to report steady progress. The German 
Poggendorff, for example, informed headquarters that “Dere is 
“ mooch seed for de gaddering at Babadea, Tamahua der chief dere, 
“for babdism is brebaring.” Tamahua h4d a superfluity of wives, 
but, adds Poggendorff, “I dhink he get grade blezzing ven I get him 
“babdised already.” In their pith and unconventionality these brief 

e Sketches remind one of Mr. Kipling’s “ Plain Tales from the Hilis,” 
ahd several of them do not suffer by comparison. 


e 
æ è + + 


A biography of thb Commander-in-Chief, popularly and patrioti- 
cally written, is a work for which at present one would predict a large 
sale. “Lord Roberts; a Life for Boys” (James Nisbet and Co.) 
has all the qualities which make for success with the young, ease and 
vigour of style, an admirable subject, and unbounded enthusiasm. 
The material seems to be drawn chiefly from Lord Robertse’s well- 
known, autobiography ‘Forty-one Years in India,” but the author, 
Miss Brooke-Hunt, has also availed herself of official documents, 
diaries and histories of the Indian Mutiny, and the more recent 
Afghan War. The hero’s career is carefully and accurately traced, 
the explotts by which he first came into notice being described at 
considerable length, and with infectious animation. The summary 
of events which culminated in the Mutiny is particularly good; but 
a disproportionate apace is allotted to the South African War. The 


book is frankly a panegyric, but is not likely to be the leas welcome 
on that account. 
* + + + 


Having gone through blue, red, green, yellow, pink and many 
other colours in fairy books, Mr. Andrew Lang this year adopts 
violet, and is as successful as ever in making a collection of storics 
which will delight children. The tales in “The Violet Fairy 
“Book” (Isongmans) have been gathered from many sources— 
Scandinavian, German, Italian, and so forth. They are as old, 
Mr. Lang telly us, as anything that men have invented. “ They are 
“narrated by naked savage,women to naked savage children. They 

e “have been inherited by our earliest civilised ancestors, who really 
“ believed that beasts and trees and stones can talk if they choose, 
“and behave kindly or unkindly.” It should be added they are 
ful? of a magic that fascinates. The translations, mostly the work 

e of Mrs. Lang, are graceful and simple, and Mr. H. J. Ford supplies 
a large number of exquisite illustrations. It is safe to predict for 

e “The Violet Fairy Book” as great a success as attended any of its 
predecessors in the same series. Almost equally charming is a 
volume. of “Old Ballads in Prose,” by Miss Eva Maude Tappan, 
illustrated by Miss Fanny E. Cory (Longmans), which gives a simple 
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prose rendering of some of our legendary ballads. The tales of 
Robin Hood, “King John and the Abbot,” “The Demon Lover,” 
“Tamlane,” “The King and the Miller of Mansfield ? are among 
the old favourites here recast. By the way Highland&rs do not 
usually wear the kilt quite so short as in the illustration of Lord 
Donald and Lizzie Lindsay, which forms the ftontispiece. 


» kd * 2 
$ e 


As “Ballads in Prose” is legendary or traditional, ` God saye 
“King Alfred,” by the Rev. E. Qiliat (Macmillan and Co), ° 
is almost wholly historical, the Author having gone to 
the Saxon Chronicle for his material The story opens 
romantically, with the appearance of Prince Edward seeking 
shelter from a snowstorm in the house of a freeman named Oswine. 
Under Oswine’s care there is a beautiful girl Egwina, whose birth 
and parentage are shrouded in mystery. The reader at once recog- 
nises in her the fairy princess destined for great tnings. By and 
by she comes under the notice of the King himself—with conse- 
quences which must not be related here. The siege and relief of 
Rochester yield the necessary excitement of war; but the merit of 
the book lies in the fine delineation of the character of Kiag Alfred. 
The style is pleasantly quaint, and the illustrations by Gutzon 
Borglum are very. pretty. In “Old Blackfriars: A Story of the 
“Days of Sir Anthony Van Dyck,” by Beatrice Marshall (Seeley 
and Co.) we have yet another tale of no little historic interest. 
Miss Marshall is, I believe, a daughter of the late Mrs. Emma 
Marshall, who for so many years contributed to tue Christmas enter- 
tainment of girl-readers. Lf one may judge from the present story, 
the talent for painting pictures of England in the olden time has 
descended from mother to daughter. While “Old Blackfriars” is eè 
the very reverse of sensational, it is, nevertheless, attractive and 
agreeable reading. A pretty strain of romance runs through it, 
and the historic atmosphere is capitally reproduced. The glimpses 
of real persons, Ben Jonson among the number, are thoroughly 
characteristic; and altogether Miss Marshall is to heecongratulated 
on having produced a story which young readers of both sexes will 
read with avidity. 


* e * . ., 


Both the student of history and the lover of the picturesque “and 
dramatie will welcome the fine edition of Patrick Walker’s lives of * 
the Covenanting heroes, Peden, Semple, Welwood, Cameron, Cargill, 
and Smith, which Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have brought out * 
in‘two volumes, under the title of “Six Saints of the Covenant.” 
Edited by Mr. D. Hay-Fleming, beyond question the first living 
authority on the history of the period, or, indeed, on Scottish history, 
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in general, introduced by Mr. S. R. Crockett, and printed in their 
very best style by Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, the work goes 
forth under the most favourable auspices. Mr. Crockett’s “ Fore- 
“word” ‘is a personal confession of indebtedness to Walker’s 
wonderful biographies. As a boy he porefl over them clandestinely, 
to the prejudice of echool lessons; as a man he makes them his 
eonstant companion, and he reminds us that in the Vailima Letters 
Stetenson owned himself a literary son af the Covenant. The chief 
features gfeethe scholarly introduction and notes by Mr. Hay- 
Fleming. The introduction recording the facta—many of them now 
published for the first timé—of Walker’s chequered and adventurous 
career is within its compass one of the best bits of historical writing 
which have appeared for many a day. The notes, which are 
marvels of research and condensation, include much fresh informa- 
tion, especially in dates and *biographical particulars of the 
Covenanters and their enemies. In a short notice like this it is 
impossible to do justice to the learning, the industry, and, let it be 
added, the ahsolute and triumphant success of this splendid edition. 
I can, therefore, but advise readers to procure it and judge for them- 
selves. As the number of copies printed is small they had better 
make hagte. 


* * * * 


Probably no living American or European writer has a more inti- 
mate knowledge of Japanese life than Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, Professor 
of English in the University of Tokyo. In “ A Japanese Miscellany ” 
(Sampson Low anil Co.) his knowledge is again shown with striking 
and charming effect. The elemens of which it is compounded include 
stories of the marvellous, gleanings in folk-lore and miscellaneous 
sketches and studies. Among the best things in the volume are 
the songs of Japanese children, which are given both in.the original 
and in translations; next come the “strange stories ” illustrating 
the faith find superstitions of a people evidently destined to play 
a conspicuous part in Eastern policy and history. The whole book, 
however, is sedolent of Japan, and is a worthy successor to the same 
writer's “In Ghostly Japan,” a work which won high and well- 
deserved praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 


* + * * 

Public school stories, if well done, are generally amusing reading, 
a rule of which “Tom and Some Other Girls,” by Jessie Mandergh 
—Mrs. Vaizey (Cassell and Oo.}—affords pleasant confirmation. 
Thomasina, or Tom, as she was familiarly called, was head girl at 
Hurs$ Manor and a young lady of as infinite variety as Cleopatra 
herself, though in more innocent ways. Into Hurst Manor comes 
Bhoda Chester, the spoiled daughter of rich parents. The girls, with 
* @VOL. LXXX. 8 o 
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Tom as leader, ene attention on Rhoda, ates airs and affec- 
tations are universally ridiculed. Much fun. and some trouble 

ensue. Rhoda,-being a girl of spirit, shows fight, and her career at. 
school is full of incident’ which cannot fail to please’ girls. Thee 
story, moreover, is brightly told and as brightly illustrated. “A 
“Nest of Girls; or, Boarding-school Days,” by Hlizabeth W. Timlow 
(W. and R. Chambers), is constructed on somewhat similar lines. 

In this case, however, the scenes and characters are American. The 
heroine, Winifred Douglas, teacher of English literatuye,wis a most 
engaging embodiment of womanhood, whom the reader is sure to 

like. The book illustrates in an agréeable manner the: differences 

between American and English school manner and methods, and 
may be commended äs thoroughly wholesome. The writing and the 
characterisation are above the average. In “A Popular Girl,” by 
May Baldwin (W. and R. Chambers), we have: yet another story of 
school life. This time we are taken to Germany. The heroine, Fay 
Fairholme, is English, but, personally, I prefer Sibyl, the intrepid, 

unconventional American girl. Sibyl distinguishes herself by way- 
laying an empress to discuss dogs, and by saving the lives of two 
companions when the school is burned down. Miss Baldwin is 
evidently familiar with German school life, and has no little skill 
in depicting and contrasting national characteristics as exemplified 


among girls. 
e’ * + * 


As in most of his work, the influence of Dickens is perceptible in 
Tom Gallon’s Christmas book, “The Man Who Knew Better” 
(Constable and Co.). Andrew Judkin (the very name smacks of 
Dickens), a London merchant, dreams a dream while on his way 
tə Scotland, which induces him to leave the train at a small rural 
station. Subsequently he is knocked senseless and robbed; and from 
the effect of the blow he loses his memory, a circumstance that leads 
to interesting complications. More I will not tell, save that the 
moral is one that inculcates charity and goodwill. The book is 
charmingly illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. Mr. Browne also 
_ illustrates, in his own inimitable manner, a new edition®of the best 
of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, for which Mr. Edward Clodd has 
written an introduction (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.). The 
artist’s genius and humour have never been more delightfully ex- 
emplified than in this attractive book, to which he contributes thres 
score drawings full of spirit and character. Mr. Clodd has wisely 
made the introduction biographical rather than critical or merely 
eulogistic. The same publishers issue a new edition of “'The 
“Fairchild Family,” by Mrs. Sherwood, revised, with an intro- 
duction by Mary E. Palgrave, and illustrations by F. M. Rudland. 
The revision is confined to a slight pruning of the long moralikings 
in which Mrs. Sherwood liked to indulge, and the omission of one, 
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Harte’s “Tales of the Argonauts” with some selected verse, Both 
books conin excellent introductions by the editor, Mr. William 

- The books are pretty enough and cheap enough for 
all tastes and pockets. Messrs. Chattg and Windus have issued a 
new edition of H.,A. Page’s admirable biography of Thoreau, and 
a pocket India paper reprint of Stevenson’s “Familiar Studies of 
“Men and Books.” The two works gre curiously associated, inas- 
much mP Stevenson’s Essay on Thoreau inyolved him in a friendly 
controversy with H. A. Page, who, by the way, is known in private 
as Dr. Japp. Readers*ha¥e now an easy opportunity to compare 
the estimates of biographer and critic, 


* * ¥ * 


Messrs. James Nisbet and Go. have shown taste and enterprise 
in the beautiful edition of Mr. Anthony Hope’s extremely clever 
` book, “The Dolly Dialogues,” which they have published for tho 
Christmas season. Of the illustrations by Mr. H. C. Christie it need 
only be said they are in every way worthy of the text. This 
edition-de-luwe of a popular work is certain to be apppreciated by 
all who value good art and good literature. Equally pleasing, 
though” brought out in smaller form, is the fresh issue of “A 
“Cathedral Courtship,” by Kate D. Wiggin, with illustrations by 
Mr. C. E. Brock (Gay and Bird). Here, also, the artist admirably 
seconds the author, and the result is one of the daintiest gift books 
of the year. Mrs. Wiggin contributes a preface explaining that 
some additions have been made to shed light on the further reflec- 
tions and adventures of Kitty Schuyler and Jack Copley. Ofa more 
vigorous character is Admiral Sir William Kennedy’s breezy auto- 
biography, “Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor,” now published in 
one volume by Messrs. Blackwood, with many illustrations. In this 
cheaper form the work will be welcomed by many to whom it was 
inaccessible in the dearer edition. Messrs. Blackwood have likewise 
brought out a new and considerably enlarged edition of Captain 
Haldane’s,rousing account of his escape from Pretoria last year— 
one of the best narratives of adventure published in England fs; ` 
years.” In the new form the work has over a score of illustrations, 
from rough sketches and photographs. a 


* * * ee , 

In “The Animals of Æsop” (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.). 
Mr. Joseph I. Mora has “ adapted and pictured” a book which will 
make young faces beam with joy. Æsop has never been better 
presented to English youngsters than in these brief tales and eomic 
laughter-provoking pictures. The volume is not one to be described 
or criticised, but to be bought by uncles, aunts, and cousins for the 


e delectation of boys and girls beginning to read. The same remark 


à applies to “ The Colliwogg’s Auto-Go-Cart,” by Florence and Bertha 
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Upton (Longmans). Youngsters who remember “The Adventures 
“of Two Dutch Dolls,” by the same authors, will need no commenda- a 
tion of the new book. It will keep the nursery in roars Of laughter. 
So will “ Proverbial Sayings,” or some old friends in new dresses by 
Gordon Browne, with illustrations printed jn colours (Wells 
Gardner, Darton and Co.). Mr. Browne gives rein to the comic 
muse, with results that are really very funny. I specially commend 
“ Proverbial Sayings.” Atleast equally amusing is thè welume of 
“The Olde Irishe Rimes of Brian O’Linn,” illustrated by, S. Rosa- 
mond Praeger (Macmillan and Co.). The snconsequence of the Irish 
character has never been depicted with richer humour than in the 
pictures to these “rimes.” Among the books for very young people 
this is a veritable gem. “Wonders in Monsterland,” by E. D. 
Cuming, with illustrations by J. A.SShepherd, and “ Bird Pictures,” 
by Alice Whitby, with illustrations by Sara H. M. Fallon (both 
George Allen) are, as the names imply, concerned with beasts and 
birds. In the delineation of wild animals Mr. Shepherd has the 
same comic gift which Mr. Louis Wain displays in his drawings 
of cats; and in Monsterland his talent has full scope. “Bird 
“ Pictures” is more serious, being designed to teach natural history, 
in a series of little articles appropriately illustrated. 


* + * * 


Not many readers in this country know the writings of Jacob 
Abbott; but a generation or more ago he was immensely popular 
with young folk on both sides of the Atlantic. This fact has induced 
Mr. E. V. Lucas to include “The Beechnut Book” in the series of 
“Little Blue Books for Children,” which he is editing for Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. It seems curiously old-fashioned now; but 
perhaps its quaintness may be accounted a merit. “The Air Gun,” 
by T. Hilbert, in the same series, is neither quaint nor old-fashioned, 
but young boys will find it pleasantly exciting, and the moral is un- 
exceptionable. “The Forbidden Room,” by Phebe Allen Gardner, 
Darton and Co.) illustrates, like “The Air Gun,” the petils of 
meddling with what does not concern one. The forbiddes& room was 

“hull of bees, and the intruders suffered in a way that will 
thrill liv'!s readers, and possibly open their eyes to the evils of dis- 
obedience. i 
* * * * 
s 

Among the annuals~designed for the pleasure of juveniles “The 
“ Boys’ Own Annual” (Religtous Tract Society) occupies by general 
assent the premier place. The new volume is as good as the best of 
its predecessors. It includes serials by such writers as Gordon 
Stables, J. M. Oxley, and Harold Avery, with an abundance of short 
stories, articles on sport, natural ‘history, and fireside amusembnita, 
besides innumerable pictures. Another prime favourite is “Chums” i 
(Cassell and Co.), which is likewise ful} of fact and fiction such jag 


e 
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boys relish. Much attention is paid to athletics, and the spirit 
throughout, alike in letterpress and pictures, is exhilarating. For 
the reading of girls it seems superfluous to recommend “ The Girls’ 
“Own Annus" (Religious Tract Society). The literary standard is 
higher than in boys’ periodicals, and the contents are wonderfully 
varied and instructive. There is much whélesome fiction, there are 
practical papers on domestic economy, on employments for young 
ladies, on art, literature, music, and indeed on nearly all matters 

° that aro of jaderest to girls. “Sunday Reading for the Young” 

. (Gardner, Darton), “ Darton’s Leading Strings” (same publishers), 
and “ Bo-Peep” (Cassell and Ce.) are sufficiently described by their 
titles. They are all meant fog very young readers, and the fare is 
excellently selected. i 


+ + * * 


Admirers of Mr. Meredith, and they are happily a constantly 
increasing company, are under an obligation to Messrs. Constable 
and Co. for the charming pocket edition of his novels which they 
are publishing. Pocket editions are the order of the day. In that 
form we already have Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot; 
now comes Mr. Meredith, as secure a classic as any of them. In 
point of prgduction the volumes will please all who like to see a 
great writer worthily presented. The cover is a rich crimson, and 
bears Mr. Meredith’s autograph in facsimile; the type, remarkable 
for beauty and clearness, is a good size, and the paper is somewhat 
more substantial than is common in such issues. The larger edition 
will retain.its place for library or armchair reading, but for intimate 
companionship on train or holiday this is the ideal Meredith. Messrs. 
C. J. Clay and Sons, of the Cambridge University Press, have issued 
a pretty pocket edition of the Cambridge Prayer-Book, bound with 

e Hymns Ancient and Modern, which, considering its size, is a wonder 
of clear printing. The “Midget” Guide to London and Biography 
of the King (Gardner, Darton and Co.) are curiosities in book- 
making that®may be slipped without inconvenience into the waist- 
coat pockpt. 


e * + * 


Many people will be surprised to hear of a new book by “ Mex” 
~ Adeler.” The author of that humorous classic, “ Out of the Hurly 
+. Burly,” has so long seemed one of the ancients tha+~the younger 
generation expected no further works from hisen. He returns, 
however, to the scene of his early triumphs “with a story, “Captain 

* “Bluitt” (Ward, Lock and Co.), which will move alternately to 
laughter and to tears. In parts as funny as the best of “ Out of the 
*“ Hurly Burly,” it is in others pathetic, and even tragic. The 
comedy is supplied by Judge McGann, an inventor who designs a 
catapult on new principles for his friend Captain Bluitt; the pathos 
and tragedy are supplied in the relations of Mr. Hamilton, a bank 
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cashier, and a Te Hindu, Bunder Pooh, who, posing as a 
i prince and missionary, worms himself into the confidence of the 
people of Turley. A book of different character, though similar ip 
aim, has been written by Cotsford Dick, under the titl® of “ Society 
“Snapshots: Taken at Random in a Trip Vhrough the World” 
(Geo. Allen). The dialogues, reprinted from “Tke World,” are con- 
sistently “smart ”—with a leaning ‘to satire, and on the foibles 
and fashions of the day. : A 
e = 7 ~~, i hd a 
. z * -+ 2 e 
“One of the most important historical undertakings Yf the last 
quarter of a century is Messrs. Cagell’s great work on “Social 
“England.” Described as “a record of the progress of the people in 
“religion, laws, learning, arts, industry, commerce,‘ science, er 
“ture, and manners, from the eazliest times tothe ‘present day,” 
amply fulfils the promise and. purpose of the projectors. Origiaally 
the work was produced under-the direction-of the late Mr: H. D. 


Traill, who suéceeded in gathering about"him.a band of specialists in ` ` 


every department: Its- value was immediately recognised by the 
nation, anda new-edition was called for. The early success would 
have satisfied most publishers, but Messrs. Cassell, taking a hint 
perhaps from Messrs, .Macmillan’s superbly illustratede edition of 
Green’s “Short, History,”: resolved to make yet a further advance to- 
wards perfection, and they are now bringing out an edition with no 
lesa than 2,500 admirably executed illustrations, giving a pictorial 
representation of the national life from its dim beginnings to the end 
3 “of the nineteenth century. In selecting these illustrations, the 
- primary object of the. present editor, Mr. J. S. Mann, has been ta 
“elucidate and emphasise the information given in the text.” He 
has been fortunate in being able to‘draw for the most part directly 
from contemporaneous andoriginal resources, ŝo that many, especially 
in the MS. subjécts, are now reproduced for the: first time. The 
letterpress has ‘been’ revised throughout, and in part entirely 
rewritten, while a -considerable amount of new material 
has been. introduced. Thus additional sections have been 
inserted -dealing with the history of the Jews’ in England 
the Norman Conquest:;.{0 *their expulsion under, 
C, Edward- I, Mr. 'F. Haverfield coñtributes a new account of 
Romano-Britu.h art, Professor Medley, of Glasgow, of social life ir. 
. the later Middle... `s. and Miss Bateson pérforms a similar se BAIER 
respect to the Tudor period. The contributors to the first volum 
include Professor York Poweu, and his Oxford colleague, Professor 
Oman; Mr. W. Laird Clowes, the naval historian; the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton; Professor Maitland, of Cambridge; Mr. Reginald Poole, and ` 
others of almost equal eminence. For the work as a whole there is 
nothing but praise. It is a great enterprise worthily carried out. 
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